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Addendum  to  Arc 

'Jiitectural  History  of  Southwell  Minster. 
Su'jjra  p.  42, 

I  have  spoken  above  of  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  South- 
Avell  being  attributed  to  St.  Paulinus,  and  again  to  Archbishop 
Wilfrid ;  and  of  some  evidence  that  even  the  foundation  of  St. 
Paulinus  was  rather  a  refoundation  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church. 
I  carelessly  omitted  to  add,  that  there  is  mention  of  another  founder 
of  the  church,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  long  after 
the  time  even  of  St.  Wilfred.  This  mention  is  made  in  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  commissioners  for  the  survey  of  chantries,  colleges,  &c. , 
37th  Hen.  VIII.  One  of  the  points  of  enquiry  was,  by  whom  these 
establishments  were  founded.  To  this  the  commissioners  answer, 
in  the  case  of  Southwell, — "  Which  collegiate  church  of  auncient 
time  was  founded  by  the  right  famous  of  memorie  Edgar,  the  king's 
most  noble  progenitor." — (Soidhwell  Register,  No.  2,  p.  61.)  This 
answer  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  then  three  resident  canons  ; 
and  we  must  suppose  that  they  found  some  authority  for  it  in  the 
records  of  the  church. 

That  there  was  some  refoundation  or  remodelling  of  the  church 
in  the  time  of  Edgar,  is  rendered  likely  by  the  fact  that  in  958 
Edwy  gave  to  Oskytel,  then  Archbishop  of  York,  the  royal  de- 
mesnes in  the  soke  of  Southwell.  It  may  well  be  that  the  church 
was  now  first  established  as  a  collegiate  church,  and  that  the  three 
ancient  prebends,  of  which  there  is  good  evidence  that  the  collegiate 
church  at  first  consisted,  were  now  founded  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  endowed,  as  was  the  case,  with  the  great  tithes  of  the 
whole  soke  of  Southwell.  If  Edgar  confirmed  his  brother's  gift  to 
Oskytel,  and  sanctioned  the  Archbishop's  doings  at  Southwell,  no 
wonder  that  so  renowned  and  religious  a  king  should  be  afterwards 
claimed  as  a  founder. 

Edwy's  charter  to  Oskytel  is  in  the  Monasticon,  from  the  Regis- 
trmn  Alhum  of  York;  and  in  Dickenson's  History  of  Soidhwell, 
387.  The  estates  arc  given  to  Oskytel  himself  personally,  to  dispose 
of  in  any  way  he  pleased.  He  himself, — or  possil3ly  his  kinsman  and 
successor,  Oswald, — must  have  settled  them  upon  the  see  of  York. 

J.    F.    DiMOCK. 
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The  REroRT. 


The  Committee  of  tliis  Society,  in  presenting  their  Twenty-sixth  Annual 
Report,  have  much  ])lea.sin'e  in  stating  that  its  condition  is  most  siitisfactory. 
In  a  Society  numbering  so  many  Members  as  does  the  Linculn  Diocesan  A nihi- 
tectural  Society,  it  must  of  necessity  ]iai)i)en  that,  fi'om  one  cause  or  another, 
familiar  names  year  by  year  disai>j>ear  i'rom  the  list  of  Members,  but  this 
annual  falling  oif  is  much  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  accession  of  new 
Members,  wlio,  year  by  year,  infuse  new  life  and  vigour  into  the  So(!i(^ty, 
which  thus,  with  advancing  years,  gi'ows  stronger  rather  than  weaker.  Since 
the  appearance  of  the  last  Report,  the  ofhce  of  President  of  the  Society  has 
been  rendered  vacant  by  the  translation  of  the  ]5isliop  of  Lincoln  to  the  more 
important  See  of  London,  and  your  Committee  are  nnwilling  to  lose  this  op])or- 
tunity  of  expressing  their  decj)  sense  of  the  nniform  courtesy  and  cordial 
support  which  on  all  occasions  tliey  received  from  their  late  President,  who  en- 
deavoured always,  and  freqmaitly  at  considerable  personal  inconvenience,  to 
preside  at  the  great  annual  meetings  of  the  Society.  During  his  episcopate  of 
more  tlian  fifteen  years  almost  all  the  larger,  and  not  a  few  of  the  smaller 
churches  in  the  diocese,  have  undergone  partial,  if  not  comj)lete,  restoration ; 
and  these  restorations  are  so  many  memorials  of  the  episcopate  of  Jiishop 
Jackson  in  those  parishes,  whose  churches  have  been  rescued  from  their  un- 
seemly S(pialor  and  wretchedness,  and  restored  to  a  state  more  Iwfitting  tlieir 
sacred  purpose,  and  more  like  tliat  in  wliich  they  were  left  by  their  muniiicent 
founders.  While  recording  the  loss  of  their  late  President,  your  Committee 
have  to  report  that  Bishop  Jackson's  successor  in  the  See  of  Lincoln,  Dr. 
Christopher  Wordsworth,  has  also  consented  to  become  his  successor  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Diocesan  Architectural  Society.  It  was  under  their  new  President 
that  tlie  Members  met  at  Southwell  for  their  Annual  General  Meeting,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  2nd  of  June,  18G9.  The  jn-oceedingswere  commenced  by  morning 
service  in  the  Minster,  after  which  a  goodly  company  of  Members  and  their 
friends  assembled  in  the  nave  to  hear  a  preliminaiy  lecture  on  the  general 
liistory  and  architecture  of  the  church,  from  Mr.  Hodgson  Fowler,  of  Duiham. 
This  sketcli  of  its  early  history  being  concluded,  Mr.  Fowler  conducted  the 
party  round  the  church,  and,  by  pointing  out  its  various  beauties,  and  the 
interesting  details  of  its  architecture,  he  illustrated  his  very  able  lecture. 

After  a  short  interval  allowed  for  lunch,  at  which  the  liishoj)  ])resided,  a 
large  party  assembled  in  tlu;  gardens  surrounding  the  ruins  of  tlie  Archbishop's 
Palace,  which,  through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Sutton- Barrow,  had  been  thrown 
open  for  the  day.  Here  an  agreeable  hour  was  spent,  until  the  Minster  bells 
summoned  the  party  to  afternoon  service. 

In  the  Evening  a  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  at  which  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  lu-esided,  and,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  his 
Lordship  said  : — He  felt  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  present  among  them  on  this 
occasion,  since  it  was  his  first  visit  to  this  interesting  place.  Tliere  was  some- 
thing in  Southwell  so  peculiarly  appropriate  and  apposite  for  a  nuicting  of  this 
kind,  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  there  could  be  a  more  suitable  spot  in 
which  to  assemble  than  in  this  ancient  town.  There  were  many  things  about 
the  place  which  engaged  one's  sympathies  and  arrested  one's  attention.  Tliis 
morning  they  had  the  pleasure  of  being  conducted,  witli  great  intelligence  and 
skill,  over  the  Collegiate  Church.  He  was  sure  every  one  who  was  present 
felt  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  lecturer  on  that  occasion — (applause) — and  he 
was  sure  they  woidd  allow  him  to  b(!  the  organ  tln'ough  which  to  express  tlieir 
thanks  to  Mr.  Fowler  for  his  al)]e  and  intelligent  lecture,  which  showed  so 
much  research  and  manifested  su(;li  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  building  he 
so  well  described.  (Applause.)  P>ut  his  (the  Right  Rev.  Prelate's)  visit  to  this 
place  was  peculiarly  interesting  in  another  respect.     It  was  his  privilege  to 
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know  one  who  was  identified  with  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  Minster 
whose  heart  and  soul  were  in  the  work.  He  meant  the  late  Archdeacon  Wilkins. 
(Hear. )  It  had  been  his  privilege  to  meet  the  late  Archdeacon  in  the  Synods 
of  the  Chm'ch  of  England.  He  was  pleased  to  consider  him  a  fellow-worker, 
though  he  (the  Bishop)  was  not  able  to  render  any  assistance  beyond  his  sym- 
pathies. Dr.  Wordsworth  further  referi'ed  to  the  late  Archdeacon  "Wilkins, 
and  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  somewhat  melancholy,  on  visiting  the  noble 
edifice  at  Southwell,  to  find  that  it  had  been  despoiled  of  its  revenues,  deprived, 
so  to  speak,  of  support  for  its  inward  progress,  whilst  externally  it  looked  so 
fair.  There  was  something  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  fact  that,  while  they 
were  restoring  the  fabric,  its  inner  life  had  been  very  much  paralysed :  and  it  also 
brought  to  our  consideration  whether  something  might  not  be  done  to  re -ani- 
mate this  noble  edifice.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  should  remember  that  the 
monuments  raised  by  the  taste  and  devotedness  of  their  forefathers,  though 
partly  for  the  encouragement  of  art — which  was  highly  commendable — yet 
had  something  far  nobler  and  more  glorious  than,  that  in  view — the  glory 
of  God  and  the  edification  of  his  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  Was  it  not  possible 
that  this  noble  edifice  might  be  applied  to  a  wider  and  more  extended  purpose, 
and  one  which  would  infuse  into  it  new  life  ?  (Hear,  hear. )  He  was  told  that 
an  institution  of  that  kind  was  much  needed.  Our  bishops  and  clergy,  who 
had  led  laborious  lives  in  the  large  towns  and  cities,  and  who  wished  to  end 
their  days  in  silence  and  quiet,  might  do  so  under  the  shadows  of  such  a  noble 
Minster  as  that  through  which  they  had  gone  that  day.  He  could  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  efficiency  with  which  the  worship  was  conducted.  For  his  own 
part  he  thanked  those  who  took  part  in  the  musical  service  that  day,  and  he 
thought  it  very  befitting  that  the  doings  of  this  Association  should,  so  to  speak, 
be  consecrated  by  attending  God's  holy  house  of  prayer.  He  did  not  look  to 
this  building  as  useless — far  from  it — but  he  did  wish  it  to  be  revived  by  an 
impression  of  inner  life,  and  devoted  more  fully  to  the  high  and  worthy  piu*- 
poses  for  which  it  was  constructed.  Might  not  this  place,  so  interesting  in  its 
associations,  its  architectm-e,  and  belongings,  its  palace  of  an  archbishop — 
festooned  and  covered  with  laburnums  and  natural  flowers  more  graceful  than 
any  mouldings  and  tracery  art  could  produce — might  not  such  a  place  be  made 
to  be  what  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  was — a  refuge  and  asylum  for 
those  who  had  laboured  for  the  cause  of  God,  who  worked  to  end  their  days  in 
peace  and  quietness,  removed  from  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  this  restless  age  ? 
Such  as  those  might  find  near  the  Minster  at  Southwell  the  repose  and  conso- 
lation they  sought  for. 

His  Lordship  having  resumed  his  seat  amid  much  applause,  Mr.  Bloxam 
read  a  Paper  On  the  Monumental  Effigy  of  Archhisliop  Sandys  in  Southwell 
Minster.  In  the  course  of  this  most  interesting  paper  Mr.  Bloxam  threw 
much  light  on  the  often  debated  subject — ecclesiastical  vestments ;  and  he  was 
listened  to  throughout  the  paper  with  marked  attention.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  more  about  this  paper,  as  Mr,  Bloxam  has  kindly  allowed  it  to  be  printed 
in  this  volume. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Dimock  next  read  his  Paper  On  the  Documentary 
History  of  Southwell.  The  mention  of  the  author's  name  is  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee for  the  excellence  of  this  paper,  which  appears  in  this  volume  of  the 
Society's  Proceedings. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  having  been  given  to  the  Right  Reverend  Chair- 
man, the  proceedings  terminated. 

On  Wednesday  evening  and  during  the  night  there  had  been  a  heavy  fall 
of  rain,  which  caused  no  small  anxiety  to  those  who  proposed  joining  the 
Excursion  on  Thursday  morning.  Gloomy  forebodings,  however,  happily 
proved  groundless,  and  Thursday  morning  was  bright  and  warm  as  could  be 
wished. 

The  proceedings  of  the  day  commenced  Avith  morning  service  in  the 
Minster  at  eight  o'clock,  and  after  due  interval  for  what  the  Rector  of  South- 
well called  an  "Early  English"  breakfast,  the  Members  of  the  Society  and  their 
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friends,  to  the  number  of  about  ninety,  started  on  the  Excursion.  Seldom  has 
the  usually  quiet  street  of  Southwell  presented  a  more  lively  appearance  than 
it  did  on  this  bright  June  morning. 

The  first  village  visited  was  Halam.  Here  a  halt  of  a  few  minutes  was 
made  to  examine  its  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael :  the  style  of  architecture 
is  Early  English,  some  parts  of  the  building  probably  dating  back  as  far  as 
1160.  The  most  interesting  object  in  the  church  is  a  painted  glass  window  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  upper  figures  represent  St.  Christopher  bearing 
the  infant  Saviour  in  his  right  arm,  and  with  his  left  he  holds  a  spear  with 
which  he  has  pierced  a  fish  lying  at  his  feet  :  corresponding  to  this  is  a  figure 
of  St.  Blaise. 

The  lower  pair  of  figures  represent  Adam  and  Eve — the  former  holding  a 
large  spade,  the  latter  a  distati".  The  border  of  this  window  is  formed  of 
popinjays,  the  arms  of  the  Lumley  fixmily.  A  drive  of  a  few  minutes  brought 
the  cavalcade  to  Edingley,  whose  church  presents  no  objects  of  interest  to  the 
lover  of  architecture.  After  a  short  halt  here,  Farnsfield  was  reached  at  eleven 
o'clock.    A  merry  peal  from  the  church  bells  greeted  the  party  on  their  arrival. 

The  church  is  a  modern  building,  erected  about  eight  years  ago  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Hine  of  Nottingham.  Its  lofty  open  timber  roof,  and  internal 
fittings  are  very  eff"ective,  and  while  the  general  effect  is  satisfactory,  there  are 
many  points  of  detail  which  may  well  invite  criticism, 

A  pleasant  drive  through  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Parkinson,  of  Hexgi-ave  Park, 
brought  the  party  to  BilsUwrye,  whose  village  church  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury owes  more  to  the  natural  beauty  of  its  situation,  than  to  the  treatment  it 
has  received  from  the  hand  of  man.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  general  squalor 
and  wretchedness  of  the  interior.  Let  us  hope  that  the  present  incumbent  may 
be  enabled  to  carry  out  the  proposed  restoration  of  the  church,  which  is  so 
much  needed. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  in  the  day's  excursion  was  Rufford  Abbefj, 
which  was  reached  after  about  an  hour's  drive  from  Bilsthorpe.  In  the  present 
house,  now  the  residence  of  Captain  Savile,  there  is  but  little  of  the  monastic 
building  remaining,  indeed  it  is  only  in  the  basement  floor  that  any  remains 
of  the  old  monastery  are  to  be  found, — these  are  the  crypt  and  cellars,  which 
are  of  very  early  date. 

After  visiting  the  picture  gallery  and  library,  the  whole  party  was  enter- 
tained at  a  sumptuous  luncheon  by  Captain  Savile,  wliose  health,  proposed  by 
the  Rev.  Prebendary  Wilkins,  was  very  warmly  received  by  his  guests. 

The  next  place  visited  was  Edwinstowe,  Avhere  a  short  time  was  spent  in 
visiting  the  fine  old  village  church.  Mr.  Fowler,  in  a  few  remarks  on  the 
architecture,  said  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  parts  of  the  church  were  of  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  directed  the  attention  of  the  visitors 
to  the  very  early  character  of  the  tracery  of  the  windows  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church,  and  to  a  fine  specimen  of  early  painted  glass  in  the  organ  chamber. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  the  church  is  its  noble  tower  and  spire,  which  are 
remarkable  alike  for  the  beauty  of  their  proportions,  and  the  delicate  character 
of  their  decorations. 

Edwinstowe  was  the  last  place  on  the  programme,  and  the  party  arrived  in 
Southwell  between  five  and  six  o'clock.  Though  there  were  but  few  churches 
of  any  particular  interest  visited  during  the  day,  still  a  pleasanter  excursion 
has  rarely  been  made  by  the  Members  of  the  Society.  The  weather  was  all 
that  could  be  desired ;  and  the  scenery  through  which  the  entire  route  lay  was 
most  picturesque. 

The  labours  of  the  day  were  not  yet  over.  At  half-past  six  about  ninety 
ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  Assembly-rooms.  Arch- 
deacon Trollope  presided.  Dinner  being  over,  the  Chairman  proposed  the  toast 
of  Church  and  Queen,  which  was  received  with  gi-eat  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  J.  D.  T.  Neblett  proposed  the  health  of  the  Bishop  and  Clergy. 

"  Success  to  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society"  was  proposed  by 
the  Rev.  Prebendary  Wilkins.  To  this  toast  Archdeacon  Trollope  responded, 
and  in  doing  so,  he  thanked  the  Rector  and  the  people  of  Southwell  for  the 
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cordial  and  hospitable  reception  wMcli  they  had  given  the  society  on  this  its 
first  visit  to  Southwell. 

The  health  of  the  Strangers  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Bloxam,  who  coupled 
with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Hodgson  Fowler,  who  for  two  days  had  so 
ably  discharged  the  duties  of  cicerone  to  the  party.  In  his  reply  Mr,  Fowler 
reminded  his  hearers  that  he  was  hardly  a  stranger  at  Southwell,  and  expressed 
the  pleasure  he  had  felt  in  being  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  party  shortly  afterwards  broke  up,  and  after  an  interval  of  a  few 
minutes,  the  Evening  Meeting  commenced.  The  Chair  was  taken  by  Arch- 
deacon Trollope,  who  at  once  began  his  Paper  on  The  Norman  and  Early 
English  Styles  of  Gothic  Architecture.  This  was  followed  by  an  amusing  Paper 
on  Ways  and  Means,  by  the  Rev,  C  A,  Poole.  Through  the  kindness  of  its 
author,  this  Paper  is  published  in  the  Volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions, 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  Meeting  to  a  close. 


We  proceed  to  give  below  notices  of  the  various  Churches  which  during 
the  past  year  have  undergone  restoration. 

Abbey  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Semperingham. 

This  church,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  in  the  diocese,  has 
during  the  past  year  undergone  a  thorough  restoration.  The  original  Norman 
building  was  cruciform,  with  a  tower  at  the  intersection,  but  the  transepts  have 
long  since  disappeared.  About  eighty  years  ago  the  Norman  chancel  was  taken 
down,  and  in  its  place  was  erected  a  miserable  excrescence  of  about  seven  feet  in 
depth.  The  present  tower,  built  on  the  site  of  the  Norman  tower,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  Perpendicular  work.  But  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
church  is  the  south  doorway  of  the  early  Norman  period.  It  is  deeply  recessed 
and  elaborately  carved,  and  notwithstanding  its  great  antiquity,  much  of  the 
sharpness  of  the  original  work  is  retained.  The  iron  scroll  work  on  the  door 
is  Norman,  and  of  the  richest  design.  Nothing  could  well  exceed  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  interior  of  the  church,  with  its  heterogeneous  collection  of  seats, 
no  two  being  alike,  with  its  dilapidated  roof,  with  its  floor  paved  here  with 
stone  slabs,  there  with  common  brick  tiles.  The  removal  of  the  transepts  had 
necessitated  the  filling  in  of  two  of  the  lower  arches,  a  third  was  obscured  by 
the  chancel-roof,  while  the  western  arch  was  hidden  by  a  painting  of  the  Royal 
arms  and  the  Decalogue,  By  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  J.  C,  K.  Saunders,  the 
Vicar,  this  church  has  been  restored  to  a  condition  more  befitting  its  sacred 
purpose.  A  substantial  roof  has  been  erected,  handsome  seats,  the  scrupulous 
reproduction  of  some  old  ones  found  in  the  church,  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
unsightly  pews,  the  floor  has  been  relaid  with  tiles.  The  north  wall  has  been 
rebuilt  from  the  foundation,  and  extended  so  as  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  old 
north  transept.  Three  out  of  the  four  tower  arches  have  been  opened,  and  that 
on  the  north  side  has  had  a  window  inserted,  which  has  been  filled  with  painted 
glass,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Saunders,  Another  painted  window  on  the  south  side 
has  been  presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  K.  Saunders,  as  a  memorial  to  their  two 
daughters  :  it  represents  Our  Lord's  Ascension.  These  windows,  which  are  of 
good  design,  were  executed  by  Mr,  W.  H.  Constable,  of  Cambridge,  who  has 
also  j)resented  a  third  window,  representing  the  Saviom'  inviting  the  weary  and 
heavy  laden  to  come  to  Him.  The  pulpit  is  of  oak  on  a  stone  base,  having 
the  inscription — "We  preach  Christ  crucified."  The  chancel,  rebuilt  by  the 
Crown,  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  with  an  apsidal  termination,  having  three 
lancet  windows,  between  which  are  pilasters  of  red  Mansfield  stone,  resting  on 
elaborately  carved  corbels.  The  floor  is  laid  with  Minton's  tiles.  The  church 
was  opened  on  July  13th,  1869,  sermons  being  preached  on  the  occasion  by 
the  Bisliop  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln, 

All  Saints,  Coddington. 

The  chancel  of  this  recently -restored  church  has  during  the  past  year  been 
adorned  by  the  application  of  colour  to  the  walls  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe.    A  diaper  pattern  of  chocolate  on  a  white  ground  is  carried 
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from  the  string-course  to  the  wall-plato,  on  the  side  walls.  At  the  eastern  end 
this  pattern  is  sto])ped  by  a  scroll  in  black  letters,  ' '  Praise  the  Lord,  ye 
servants,  0  praise  the  Name  of  the  Lord";  above  this  the  wall  is  scored  with 
red  lines.  A  richly  carved  reredos  of  oak  panels,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Bodley,  has  been  erected  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mrs.  Thorp(!,  the  lillets  and 
niouldings  of  which  are  gilded,  and  the  tracery  brought  out  by  a  background 
of  green  and  red,  after  the  example  of  the  screens  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  The 
wall  on  either  side  of  the  altar  is  further  embellished  by  blue  embroidered 
hangings.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church  a  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  has 
been  placed  in  the  tower  light  by  Messrs.  Morris  &  Company. 

It  only  needs  some  additional  colouring  and  stained  glass  to  make  this  one 
of  the  most  effective  little  country  churches  in  the  diocese. 

Thoeoton,  Notts. 

On  April  27tli,  1868,  this  church  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  a  portion 
of  the  tower  and  spire  much  injured  :  in  other  respects,  too,  the  church  was  in 
a  dilapidated  state.  The  original  chancel  and  porch  had  disappeared,  as  also 
the  north  aisle.  The  restoration  has  been  carried  out  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  J.  H.  Hakewill  of  London,  and  includes  the  thorough  repairing 
of  the  tower  and  spire,  the  re-roofing  of  the  entire  church,  the  rebuilding  of 
the  north  aisle,  the  chancel,  the  porch,  and  the  north  and  south  clerestories. 
The  wall  of  the  south  aisle  snd  the  windows  have  been  thoroughly  repaired. 
Four  painted  windows  by  Messrs.  Laver  and  Barraud  have  been  presented  to 
the  church.  The  altar-cloth  and  kneeling  cushions  are  the  work  of  the  Misses 
Mellish,  the  Vicar's  sisters.     The  entire  restoration  has  cost  £850. 

St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  South  Hykeham. 

This  church  has  been  thoroughly  restored,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Drury  &  Mortimer,  of  Lincoln.  The  tower  and  spire  of  the  present 
church  belong  to  the  Decorated  period,  while  the  nave  and  apsidal  chapel  were 
erected  in  1725.  These  latter,  as  well  as  the  roof,  had  fallen  into  a  sad  state 
of  disrepair,  and  the  internal  fittings  were  in  harmony  with  the  fabric.  The 
large  square  pews,  the  pulpit,  and  west  gallery,  all  of  deal,  have  disappeared, 
and  open  benches  have  been  substituted  :  the  chancel  arch  has  been  rebuilt : 
new  open-timber  roofs  have  been  provided  for  choir  and  chancel,  the  arch 
under  the  tower  has  been  re-opened,  and  the  space  beneath  the  tower  now 
serves  for  a  vestry.  The  unsightly  round-headed  windows  have  been  replaced 
by  two-light  Decorated  windows,  filled  with  cathedral  glass,  and  the  credence, 
pulpit,  and  font,  are  of  Ancaster  stone.  The  nave,  and  apse  raised  two  steps 
above  the  nave,  are  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  which  are  also  used  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  reredos.  Externally  the  walls  have  been  strengthened  by  Decorated 
buttresses,  having  Ancaster  stone  dressings,  and  a  new  south  porch  of  good 
design,  has  been  erected.  A  few  years  ago  the  spire  was  injured  by  lightning, 
it  has  noAv  been  thoroughly  repaired.  The  red  bricks  which  from  time  to  time 
had  been  used  in  the  repairs  of  the  tower  and  walls  have  been  replaced  by 
stone.  The  cost  was  mainly  borne  by  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Gust,  who  contributed 
£400  ;  the  Rector  and  parishioners  gave  respectively  £126  and  £100. 

St.  WiLFraD,  Alford. 

This  church  before  the  recent  alteration  consisted  of  a  nave  with  aisles, 
and  chancel,  west  tower,  and  south  porch.  The  toAver  was  partitioned  off"  from 
the  church,  and  a  gallery  extending  across  the  west  end  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
contained  the  organ.     The  internal  fittings  were  quite  modern. 

To  obtain  the  necessary  accommodation  a  second  north  aisle  was  added  to 
the  nave — the  new  arcade  being  of  the  same  style  as  the  old  one  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  A  north  aisle  has  been  added  to  the  chancel,  with  two  arches 
opening  into  the  chancel,  and  communicating  with  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave 
by  the  east  window  of  the  aisle,  the  glass  being  removed.  This  aisle  accom- 
modates the  organ,  vestry,  and  school  children.  The  old  windows,  doorways, 
and  buttresses,  necessarily  removed  by  these  alterations,  have  been  rebuilt  into 
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the  new  walls.  The  whole  church  has  been  refitted  with  oak  seats,  having 
panelled  ends,  the  design  being  founded  on  Lincolnshire  examples.  The  tower 
has  been  throAvn  open  to  the  church,  under  it  is  placed  an  octagonal  stone  font 
on  marble  columns. 

The  Jacobean  pulpit  has  been  refixed  with  new  base  and  steps.  An  oak 
lectern  stands  in  front  of  the  chancel  arch,  opposite  the  pulpit.  The  fine  oak 
screen  has  been  restored  partially  :  there  are  remains  of  gold  and  colour  on  the 
loAver  parts. 

The  soffit  of  the  chancel  arch,  which  is  of  one  order  (having  only  a  chamfer 
on  each  side)  was  found  to  have  remains  of  colour  decoration — but  unfortun- 
ately so  mucli  decayed,  that  but  little  now  remains.  The  design  consisted  of 
intersecting  lines  forming  vesica-shaped  panels,  containing  figures,  with  small 
roses  or  stars  on  either  side  of  the  intersections. 

The  chancel  has  choir  seats  with  desks  for  the  clergy.  A  large  monument 
of  the  Christophers  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  w^as  found  to  have  been 
built  across  the  sedilia,  which  have  been  opened  out  by  the  removal  of  the 
monument  westward.  The  sedilia,  like  the  chancel,  are  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  modern  low  roof  has  given  place  to  a  ncAv  one  of  the  original 
pitch,  having  carved  rafters  and  principals.  The  arch  and  tracery  of  the  east 
window,  which  had  been  removed,  has  been  supplied. 

The  modern  nave  roof  of  low  pitch  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  tie-beam 
roof,  and  the  lean-to  roofs  of  the  aisles  have  been  repaired. 

In  the  angle  of  the  north  aisle,  the  doorway  and  a  portion  of  the  stair- 
case leading  to  the  roodloft  were  discovered :  these  have  been  all  allowed  to 
remain. 

The  walls  of  the  chancel  and  tower  internally,  and  the  spandrils  of  the 
nave  arches  are  faced  witli  chalk.  Externally  the  facing  has  been  repaired  with 
green  sandstone.  The  Jacobean  window  and  buttresses  to  the  south  aisle  have 
been  retained. 

The  tower  has  been  tiod-in  with  iron  rods,  and  raised  in  height.  Tracery 
has  been  added  to  the  belfry  and  ringing-stage  windows,  and  the  parapet  has 
been  re-set,  with  the  addition  of  eight  pinnacles,  having  copper-gilt  vanes. 

The  ground  round  the  church  has  been  lowered,  and  drainage  provided. 

The  cost  of  the  work  has  been  £5000.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
defrayed  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  the  nave.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
G.  G.  Scott,  R.  A. ,  and  the  contractors  Messrs.  Hasnip  &  White,  of  Alford. 

All  Saints,  Grasby. 

This  church,  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  north  wold  of  Lincoln- 
shire, has  been  lately  almost  rebuilt ;  the  only  parts  that  remain  of  the  old 
fabric  being  the  thirteenth-century  arcade  of  the  north  aisle,  the  archway  of 
the  door,  and  two  windows.  The  porch,  nave,  chancel,  and  tower  have  been 
rebuilt  from  designs  by  Mr.  Charles  Buckeridge.  The  style  is  that  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  stone  used  for  the  exterior  is  from  Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
the  interior  being  lined  partly  with  tlie  stone  of  the  old  church  re-dressed, 
partly  with  Normanby  stone  of  the  same  colour,  presenting  a  good  contrast 
everywhere  for  dressing.  The  church  consists  of  nave,  north  aisle,  chancel, 
organ -chamber,  vestry  and  tower  with  a  spire.  The  roofs  in  the  nave  and 
chancel  are  open  and  of  circular  shape.  The  seats  in  the  nave  are  of  pine. 
The  lectern,  chancel  stalls,  and  vestry-screen  are  of  carved  oak.  The  chancel 
and  sanctuary,  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  are  well  elevated  above  the  nave.  The 
east  window,  of  five  lights,  is  filled  with  painted  glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell,  representing  the  various  stages  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  life  on  earth.  The 
reredos  is  simple,  having  a  marble  cross  in  the  centre  one  of  the  three  panels. 
To  the  tower  is  added  a  pointed  turret  with  spiral  staircase  leading  to  tlie 
ringers'  floor,  and  on  the  outside  of  this  turret  a  clock  has  been  placed.  Two 
new  bells  have  been  added  to  the  two  old  bells,  one  of  which  bears  the  date 
1500.     The  churchyard  has  been  surrounded  by  a  substantial  stone  wall. 
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SS.  Mary  and  Gabriel,  Binbrooke. 

Formerly  Binbrooko  possessed  two  cluirclies,  but  until  lately  one  of  these 
was  simply  a  ruin,  and  the  other  threatened  to  assume  the  same  condition, 
besides  being  far  too  small  for  tlic  wants  of  the  parishioners. 

At  first,  when  the  rebuilding  of  this  was  determined  on,  the  tower  was 
intended  to  be  retained  ;  but  after  a  careful  examination  of  tlie  foundations, 
this  was  considered  impracticable,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  build  an 
entirely  new  editice  without  this  exception.  Thanks  to  the  great  liberality  of 
the  landowners  of  the  parish,  its  Rector,  and  its  large  tenant-farmers,  this 
great  and  good  work  has  now  been  accomplished,  and  a  really  grand  church 
now  stands,  partly  on  the  site  of  its  predecessor,  but  Avidely  spreading  in  every 
direction  beyond  its  area,  on  a  fitting  eminence,  apparently  provided  for  this 
very  purpose  by  nature  herself  It  Avas  designed  by  Mr.  .lames  Fowler,  of 
Louth,  assisted  by  the  counsels  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow  and  E.  B.  Denison, 
Esq.  Its  style  is  grave,  and  pure  Early  English,  and  where  ornament  is 
used,  this  has  been  supplied  of  a  good  and  thoughtful  kind.  It  consists  of  a 
tower  surmounted  by  a  spire  of  an  appropriate  character,  a  spacious  nave, 
aisles,  a  chancel  terminating  in  a  hexagonal  apse,  an  organ  chamber  and  vestry. 
It  is  built  of  two  kinds  of  stone  to  produce  variety  of  colour,  and  the  lofty 
roofs,  covered  with  graduated  light  grey  slates,  blend  well  with  the  stonework 
below.  As  the  ground  falls  away  rapidly  towards  the  east,  a  massive  buttress 
is  applied  to  eacli  angle  of  the  apse,  giving  both  strength  and  beauty  to  the 
composition. 

Within,  its  spacious  size,  its  admirably  designed  clustered  pillars,  its 
noble  chancel  arch,  and  apse  beyond  it,  together  with  the  varied  tints  of  its 
walls  and  pavement,  even  exclusive  of  three  excellent  specimens  of  j>ainted 
glass  windows,  by  Hughes,  already  erected  in  this  church,  combine  to  produce 
exactly  such  an  edifice  as  any  congregation  of  churchmen  miglit  be  justly 
proud  of.  The  lower  portion  of  the  walls  is  of  a  warm  brown  colour,  or  of  so- 
called  green  sand-stone  ;  above  they  are  faced  with  blocks  of  veined  chalk, 
beautifully  worked,  and  nearly  resembling  marble.  These  are  surmounted  by 
noble  timber  roofs,  well  constructed  and  proportioned,  while  the  acoustic  pro- 
perties of  this  church  are  excellent. 

The  seating,  capable  of  accommodating  550  persons,  is  of  oak,  and  tlie 
whole  is  free  ;  but  we  regret  that,  through  an  unfortunate  accident,  the  aisle 
alleys  are  certainly  far  too  narrow,  and  the  sedilia  press  a  little  too  nearly 
upon  the  altar  table.  The  pulpit  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  modern  art,  com- 
posed of  Caen  stone,  relieved  by  Irish  marble. 

The  foundation  stone  of  this  new  church,  Avhich  we  gladly  add  to  our 
treasury  of  older  sacred  edifices,  and  which  is  the  result  of  many  months  of 
anxious  and  unwearied  toil  on  the  part  of  the  architect  and  his  able  coadjutors, 
was  laid  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow,  October  9th,  1867,  and  the  consecration 
took  place  August  3,  1869,  on  which  occasion  sermons  were  preached  by  the 
Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Ely,  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow,  to  overflowing 
congregations,  Avhen  the  title  of  "The  Cathedral  of  the  Wolds,"  was,  perhaps 
with  some  justice,  given  to  tliis  model  of  a  modern  church. 

St.  Nicholas,  Caenby. 

During  the  present  year  this  church  has  been  re-roofed  and  reseated  at 
the  expense  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Fix. 

St.  Helen,  Saxby. 

This  church,  originally  built  as  a  mortuary  chapel  of  the  Earls  of  Scar- 
borough, was  fitted  internally  in  the  style  of  the  last  century.  The  old  oak, 
used  in  the  former  fittings,  has  been  entirely  used  up  in  the  present  open 
benches,  and  out  of  tlie  gigantic  pulpit  and  sounding-board,  have  been  con- 
structed a  screened  vestry,  and  reading-desk,  and  new  pulpit.  The  vestry  will 
serve  also  as  a  baptistery.  The  small  apse  forming  the  chancel  has  been  richly 
coloured  and  further  adorned  witli  liangings.     A  new  altar-cloth  adds  to  the 
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colour  of  this  previously  colourless  cliurcli,  much  to  its  improvement.     The 
work  has  been  entirely  executed  by  local  workmen. 

Gainsborough  Parish  Church. 

This  church  had  no  provision  at  its  east  end  for  a  choir,  and  the  level  of 
its  semicircular  apse  was  very  low.  To  obviate  this  the  floor  of  the  eastern- 
most bay  has  been  raised  two  steps,  and  the  sacrarium  elevated  proportionately. 
The  space  thus  raised  has  been  fitted  up  with  richly  carved  oak  stalls  for  the 
clergy  and  a  surpliced  choir,  enclosed  within  a  low  carved  oak  screen,  and  is 
paved  with  well  arranged  tiles.  A  very  handsome  pulpit  of  open  wrought  iron 
work,  coloured  and  gilt,  upon  a  marble  and  alabaster  base,  has  also  been  sub- 
stituted for  a  very  indiff'erent  predecessor.  The  lower  portions  of  the  apse 
pillars  and  walls  have  been  carefully  and  successfully  painted  after  a  well- 
studied  design.  An  embroidered  hanging  of  crimson  velvet  has  been  placed 
over  the  holy  table,  and  the  walls  of  the  apse  hung  with  green  serge  cloth, 
relieved  with  stripes  of  crimson.  These  alterations  have  been  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  White,  F.S.A.,  of  Wimpole-street,  London,  at  a  cost 
of  about  £500,  and  their  completion  was  celebrated  by  special  festival  services, 
on  Thursday,  July  15,  when  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
and  Canon  Woodford,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 

St.  Andrew,  Epworth. 

The  north  and  south  aisles  of  this  church  have  been  completely  re-roofed, 
and  all  the  internal  fittings  removed.  The  church  has  been  re-seated  with 
open  seats,  whose  mouldings  were  copied  from  old  seats  of  a  similar  character 
found  in  the  church.  The  walls  have  been  scraped  and  re-plastered,  the 
pillars  and  arches  cleaned  and  repaired  where  necessary,  and  the  floor  of  the 
nave  has  been  laid  with  plain  red  and  black  Staffordshire  tiles.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel  an  organ  chamber  has  been  thrown  out,  and  choir  seats 
have  been  placed  in  the  chancel,  the  floor  of  which  has  been  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles.  A  new  altar,  and  altar-rails  of  appropriate  character,  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  ones.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  pews  portions  of  the  old 
chancel-screen  were  found  :  these  have  been  worked  into  a  new  reading-desk. 
In  the  course  of  the  alterations  the  entrance  to  the  rood-loft  (which  had  been 
bricked  up)  was  discovered  :  it  has  been  opened  out,  and  left  in  its  original 
state.  The  works  were  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Louth, 
the  entire  cost,  including  gas-fitting,  being  £700. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add  that  during  the  work  some  painted 
boards,  evidently  forming  a  part  of  the  panelling  of  the  chancel-screen  were 
found.  On  one  portion  of  them  was  painted  a  lion  rampant,  the  arms  of 
Mowbray,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  on  the  other  side  a  white  hart  with  a  golden  fillet 
round  its  neck.  This  was  the  badge  of  Richard  II.,  of  whom  the  Earl  of 
Norfolk  of  that  date  (having  large  estates  in  and  near  Epworth),  was  a  fast 
friend  and  follower.  This  would  seem  to  fix  the  date  of  the  screen  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

St.  Swithin,  East  Retford. 

Considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  chancel  of  this  church 
by  a  very  judicious  re -arrangement  of  the  levels.  The  stone  floor  has  been 
removed  from  the  sanctuary,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  floor  of  Godwin's 
tiles.  The  steps  rising  to  the  altar,  six  in  number,  are  of  dark  Victoria  and 
white  Sicilian  marble.  These  alterations,  which  are  very  effective,  have  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Bodley,  of  London. 

The  case  of  the  organ  has  been  re-decorated,  and  an  independent  pedal 
organ  added. 

SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD    PARISH    ClIURCH. 

Some  portions  of  this  church  are  Late  Norman  and  the  rest  of  it  Early 
English.  It  has  a  square  embattled  tower  forty-five  feet  high,  surrounded  by 
a  spire  of  the  same  height.     The  interior  consists  of  a  nave,  about  seventy  feet 
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long,  two  side  aisles,  separated  from  the  nave  by  very  interesting  arches,  of  the 
late  Nornuin  period,  and  chancel.  The  chancel  was  restored  by  the  late  Duke 
of  Portland,  lay  impropriator,  a.d.  1854,  when  great  care  was  taken  to  replace 
everything  that  was  ancient.  The  tracery  of  the  Avindows  was  fitted  into  the 
original  frames,  and  the  chancel  restored  to  its  original  condition. 

On  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Bellairs  to  the  vicarage  in  1867, 
he  determined  at  once  to  restore  the  nave  of  the  church,  which  had  fallen  into 
decay,  and  almost  into  ruins.  For  this  purpose  a  sum  of  £2000  has  been 
raised  and  expended.  The  roof  was  raised  to  its  original  pitch  and  made  open. 
The  clerestory  windows,  eight  in  number,  were  restored.  The  capitals  of  the 
pillars  supporting  the  arches  were  repaired.  All  the  unsightly  galleries  and 
pews  were  replaced  by  ojjcn  and  free  sittings  of  stained  pine,  to  accommodate 
six  hundred.  The  side  aisles  were  extended,  and  the  whole  church  re-paved. 
The  pulpit  is  a  memorial  to  the  late  incumbent,  of  Mansfield  stone.  Three 
stained  windows  have  been  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Straff'ord,  the  Vicar,  Mr. 
Bonser,  and  Mr.  Kinder.  New  communion  plate  has  been  given  by  the  sister 
of  the  Vicar,  and  others.  The  font  is  the  gift  of  Dr.  Jephson,  and  the  organ 
of  Mr.  Shooter,  both  natives  of  Sutton.  The  lectern,  altar  chairs,  gas  standards, 
and  fittings  for  the  chancel,  are  all  gifts  from  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  others 
connected  with  the  parish.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  is  x^atron,  gave 
£300  towards  the  restoration,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  is  lay  rector, 
gave  a  like  sum.  The  church  was  re-opened  for  divine  service,  27th  October, 
1868,  when  the  sermons  were  preached  by  the  present  Bishop  of  London  and 
Archdeacon  Mackenzie. 

Holy  Trinity,  Bareow-on-Humber. 

The  nave  and  aisles  of  this  church  have  been  reseated,  the  stall-ends  being 
of  oak,  with  the  folded  linen  pattern  on  the  panels.  A  new  north  aisle  has 
been  built  like  its  predecessor.  The  former  low  brick  chancel-arch  has  given 
place  to  a  high-pitched  one,  an  alteration  which  involved  the  removal  of  the 
flat  roof  of  the  chancel,  and  the  substitution  of  an  open  high-pitched  roof. 
The  east  window,  now  lengthened  upwards  of  five  feet,  through  the  elevation 
of  the  new  chancel  roof  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  gi^eatly  improved.  New  roofs 
also  have  been  placed  on  both  north  and  south  aisles.  The  baptistery,  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  church,  is  enclosed  with  iron  rails,  and  a  new  painted 
glass  window,  by  Gibbs,  of  London,  adorns  it.  One  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  new  works  is  the  porch.  The  old  brick  floor  is  now  relaid  with 
tiles,  and  the  organ,  after  having  undergone  considerable  repair,  has  been 
moved  from  the  west  end  of  the  church  to  a  chamber  adjoining  the  chancel. 
The  alterations  have  been  well  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Kirk  &  Parry,  of  Sleaford. 

St.  Mary,  Arnold. 

The  dilapidated  state  into  which  this  church  had  fallen  rendered  necessary 
the  commencement  of  a  thorough  restoration,  which  has  cost  not  less  than 
£4000,  raised  in  part  by  subscriptions,  but  chiefly  advanced  by  the  vicar,  the 
Rev.  G.  F.  Holcombe. 

The  upper  part  of  the  tower  was  taken  down,  and  its  foundations  were 
underpinned  with  large  blocks  of  Staffordshire  stone,  and  a  clock  has  been 
added.  The  north  and  south  walls  of  the  church,  formerly  two  feet  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  have  been  underpinned  and  set  upright,  and  the  gable  walls 
have  been  rebuilt.  The  roof  is  entirely  new,  and  slated,  replacing  a  flat  one 
covered  with  lead,  which  caused  the  bulging  of  the  side  walls.  Some  of  the 
pillars  which  were  in  a  dangerous  state  have  been  straightened  and  under- 
pinned with  brickwork  to  the  depth  of  nine  feet.  The  windows  are  all  new, 
and  in  the  one  at  the  west  end  painted  glass  has  been  inserted  :  open  seats 
have  taken  the  place  of  square  pews.  The  new  stone  pulpit  is  the  gift  of 
Colonel  Welfitt,  the  principal  landowner  in  the  parish.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  the  chancel,  which  belongs  to  the  lay  rector,  harmonizes  but  little  with  the 
rest  of  the  church. 
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Holy  Tkinity,  Cottam. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  fittings,  square  pews,  &c.,  of  this  church  have 
been  removed,  and  have  Ijeen  replaced  by  open  benches,  prayer-desk,  lectern, 
and  communion  table,  in  stained  deal.  The  floor  is  now  paved  with  black  and 
red  Staff'ordshire  tiles.  There  is  no  chancel,  but  the  east  end  has  been  raised 
two  steps :  on  the  first  of  these  the  seats  are  placed  chancel-wise,  and  the  altar 
stands  on  a  stone  foot-pace. 

The  font  and  Norman  arch  over  the  entrance  doorway,  being  the  only 
features  of  any  interest,  have  been  carefully  repaired  and  cleaned,  and  a  stone 
cross  now  surmounts  the  eastern  gable. 

All  Saints,  South  Levertox. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  entirely  rebuilt  the  chancel  of  this 
church,  according  to  its  original  plan,  in  the  Early  English  style.  In  place  of 
a  debased  square  east  window,  there  is  now  a  triple  lancet,  which  has  been 
filled  with  painted  glass  by  Wailes,  of  Newcastle,  This  window  is  the  gift  of 
J,  &  W,  White,  Esqrs.,  and  is  in  memory  of  their  father.  One  of  the  side 
windows  also  is  now  adorned  by  painted  glass  of  the  same  firm,  as  a  memorial. 
The  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  a  new  oak  communion  rail  on  iron 
standards  has  been  provided.  Unfortunately  the  Commissioners  did  not  put 
in  any  new  seats,  and  simply  replaced  an  unsightly  high  pew  for  their  tenant, 
thus  gi-eatly  marring  the  efl"ect  of  the  very  beautiful  chancel.  From  the  body 
of  the  church  a  lofty  and  cumbrous  pulpit,  a  reading-desk  and  clerk's  seat 
have  been  removed ;  for  which  a  more  appropriate  oak  pulpit  with  open  panels 
on  a  stone  base,  and  a  prayer-desk  of  suitable  design  have  been  substituted. 
A  gallery  also,  that  had  been  erected  across  the  lower  arch,  has  been  removed. 

St.  John,  "Worksop. 

For  some  time  past  additional  church  accommodation  lias  been  required  at 
Worksop,  and  we  feel  deeply  indebted  to  the  generous  founders  of  a  new  church 
there,  viz..  Viscountess  Milton,  G,  Savile  Foljambe,  Esq.,  and  Joseph  Garside, 
Esq,  ;  but  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  architects  employed,  Messrs,  Clarke, 
of  Nottingham,  did  not  study  carefully  the  now  ruined  but  still  admirable 
little  chapel  of  the  purest  Early  English  style  attached  to  the  old  Priory,  and 
close  at  hand,  before  they  designed  their  new  church,  and  especially  as  it  was 
to  stand  so  dangerously  near  to  that  chapel.  The  tower  of  this  church  is  its 
best  feature,  and  we  gladly  put  this  foremost ;  but  neither  the  spire  nor  its 
dumpy  pinnacles,  nor  its  perforated  parapet  can  be  commended  ;  and  the  per- 
versely roughened  stones  used  in  the  construction  of  the  spire  are  a  grave 
mistake.  The  heads  of  the  lancet  windows  throughout  are  too  pointed,  and 
the  gi'ouped  lights  of  the  clerestory  are  fanciful.  Ornament,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  window  shaft  caps,  is  applied  where  it  is  not  wanted,  the  cost  of  which 
might  have  well  been  employed  in  improving  the  character  of  the  poor  Welsh 
slating  and  spouting  of  this  church.  The  mouldings  want  vigour  and  correct- 
ness throughout,  and  had  we  not  known  the  date  of  this  specimen  of  modern 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  we  should  have  given  it  one  twenty  years  or  more 
before  the  real  one,  so  little  is  it  up  to  the  usual  level  of  our  present  better 
Gothic  structures. 

Holy  Trinity,  Everton. 

So  difficult  was  the  task  of  restoring  this  church,  that,  at  the  special  request 
of  our  late  President,  the  present  Bishop  of  London,  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow 
visited  it  for  the  purpose  of  advising  what  might  be  its  best  treatment,  and 
chiefly  in  accordance  with  his  counsel,  the  work  of  restoration  so  much  re- 
quired, but  so  hard  to  carry  out  properly,  has  been  eff'ected,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned  in  it.  It  had  been  proposed  to  take  doAvn  and  rebuild  the 
pre-eminently  most  beautiful  and  interesting  feature  of  the  church,  viz.,  its 
richly  decorated  chancel-arch,  but  by  adopting  various  expedients  this  has 
been  saved,  and  yet  the  necessary  increase  of  accommodation  is  now  supplied. 
Short  as  the  nave  is,  this  Avas  made  shorter  by  two  lofts  erected  at  the  west 
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end,  while  another  of  these  always  objectionable  features  stood  towards  the 
east  end  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  nave.  These  are  all  now  removed,  and 
the  interesting  old  Norman  arch  in  the  tower  is  now  as  clearly  seen  as  its 
richer  compeer  giving  access  to  the  chancel.  By  lowering  the  floor  to  its 
original  level,  the  bases  of  the  pillars  are  now  shewn,  and  gi-eater  altitude  is 
tlius  also  given  to  the  interior.  The  whole  has  been  judiciously  re-seated,  and 
notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  the  lofts,  forty  fresh  sittings  have  been 
gained  by  this  process.  The  pulpit,  lectern,  and  prayer-desk  are  also  new. 
A  new  organ,  having  two  rows  of  keys,  built  by  Meacock,  of  Doncaster,  has 
been  presented  to  the  church,  as  well  as  a  new  font.  Over  the  west  door  is  a 
painted  glass  window,  by  Wailes,  representing  Christ  blessing  little  children, 
presented  by  Mrs.  Metcalfe,  the  wife  of  the  Vicar,  and  other  windows  were 
given  by  Mr.  J.  Marrison,  of  Gringley.  The  cost  of  restoring  this  church  was 
£600,  and  the  duty  of  effecting  it  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Atkinson,  of  York. 

St,  Mary,  Swineshead. 

This  is  one  of  those  spacious  churches  with  which  both  North  and  South 
Holland  abound,  and  whose  original  costliness  surprises  visitors  from  other 
counties.  Many  of  these  have  been  allowed  to  retain  all  the  evils  of  Puritan 
habits,  and  all  the  after-neglect  of  careless  or  niggard  parochial  officials  ;  but 
of  late  most  of  these  have  been  restored  to  their  original  good  condition,  and 
all  their  half-hidden  beauties  have  again  been  submitted  to  the  view  of  many 
who  were  previously  more  or  less  unacquainted  with  these. 

The  hand  of  the  church  restorer  has  at  last  been  busy  at  Swineshead,  and 
we  congratulate  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  Holmes,  on  the  successful  termination 
of  his  labom-s  in  behalf  of  this  fine  old  church. 

The  nave,  with  its  aisle  arcades  and  grand  clerestory,  are  Decorated,  but 
the  aisles  themselves  are  Perpendicular  additions.  The  tower  is  a  grand  mas- 
sive feature,  containing  eight  bells  ;  from  this  springs  a  comparatively  small 
spire,  at  whose  base  is  an  octangular  story,  whence  the  slope  of  the  spire  com- 
mences. The  dimensions  of  this  church  are  as  follows  : — Length  of  nave  98 
feet,  length  of  chancel  52  feet,  total  interior  length  150  feet;  width  of 
nave  72  feet  9  inches,  and  width  of  chancel  19  feet  6  inches.  The  height 
to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  is  58  feet.  Let  us  first  describe  the  state  of  the 
fabric  before  the  restoration  which  has  just  been  effected.  At  the  west 
end  was  the  organ  gallery,  with  a  ringing  chamber  behind  it,  entirely 
hiding  the  west  window,  and  on  either  side  was  a  white  boarding  reaching 
to  the  roof,  shutting  off  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  church.  In  the 
nave  were  pews  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  and  colours,  though  happily  there 
were  many  of  the  ancient  open  oak  seats  with  carved  panels  remaining, 
which  have  served  as  models  for  the  new  ones.  The  chancel  had  been 
rebuilt  by  the  patrons,  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  £2000.  The  good  work  so  long 
needed  here  has  now  been  very  satisfactorily  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Kirk,  of  Sleaford,  as  architect.  The  whole  area  of  the  nave  has  been 
lowered  about  a  foot  to  the  original  level,  thus  showing  the  bases  of  the  pillars, 
which  stand  out  nobly  in  the  side  aisles,  untouched  by  the  seats.  The  gallery 
and  boarding  have  been  removed  from  the  west  end,  and  the  grand  arches  of 
the  tower  with  the  groined  roof  and  west  window  are  now  brought  into  view. 
There  are  three  blocks  of  new  seats,  chiefly  of  English  oak  with  beautifully 
carved  panels,  and  the  fourth  block  in  the  south  aisle  consists  entirely  of  the 
old  seats,  which  have  been  gathered  together  and  carefidly  repaired.  The 
whole  of  the  floor  has  been  relaid  with  Ancaster  stone,  the  plaster  and  paint 
have  been  scraped  off  the  walls  and  pillars,  nearly  all  the  windows  have  been 
re-glazed,  the  drainage  has  been  attended  to,  and  other  necessary  repairs  done 
to  the  fabric.  About  £1200  has  been  spent  on  these  works.  Mr.  Reddish, 
the  present  generous  churchwarden,  has,  in  addition  to  his  subscription  to  the 
general  fund,  given  a  new  organ,  the  gas  fittings,  two  of  Gurney's  stoves,  a 
new  pulpit  and  desk,  chairs,  cushions  and  hassocks  for  all  the  seats,  and  has 
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repaired  the  bells.  The  Vicar  has  also,  with  the  aid  of  his  private  friends,  in 
addition  to  his  subscription,  repaired  the  ancient  font,  placed  round  it  a 
beautiful  pavement  of  encaustic  tiles,  and  restored  the  three  adjacent  windows. 
He  has  also  given  a  new  altar  table,  a  credence  table,  a  new  door  to  the  belfry, 
and  an  alms-box.  Colonel  Moore,  of  Frampton  Hall,  has  given  a  lectern  ;  Mr. 
Jessop,  of  Nottingham,  a  white  linen  communion  cloth.  The  ladies  of  the 
parish  have  presented  a  handsome  new  altar  cloth  and  a  dossel  hanging, 
together  with  the  kneeling  mats  for  the  chancel,  curtains  for  the  doors,  an 
embroidered  velvet  frontal  for  the  pulpit,  and  the  beautiful  book  markers,  with 
devices  embroidered  in  gold.  An  ancient  altar  slab  has  now  been  laid  in  the 
pavement  beneath  the  new  altar  table.  Altogether  the  restoration  of  this 
church  is  most  satisfactory,  though  much  still  is  required  to  be  done  to  the 
roof  and  porch,  and  other  parts  of  the  building,  to  complete  the  good  work. 

St.  Andrew,  Caunton. 

This  church,  which  was  built  in  the  Early  English  style,  consists  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  a  small  chancel  aisle.  Before  the 
present  restoration  it  was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  It  was  filled  with  un- 
sightly square  pews :  there  was  a  gallery  at  the  west  end,  and  the  roofs  were 
flat. 

A  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  alter  this  state  of  things,  and  the  work  oi 
restoration  has  been  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion.  The  chancel  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt,  at  the  cost  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  church.  The  north  wall  has  been 
thoroughly  repaired, — the  walls  have  been  scraped,  and  the  belfry  arch  has 
been  opened  out.  The  old  pews  have  been  replaced  by  open  seats  of  stained 
deal,  and  the  cumbersome  reading-desk  and  pulpit  have  given  way  to  others 
of  more  suitable  design.  Encaustic  tiles  have  been  laid  in  the  sacrarium,  in 
which  is  placed  a  new  altar. 

Accommodation  is  provided  for  above  three  hundred  persons.  The  archi  • 
tect  of  the  work  has  been  Mr,  Christian,  of  London,  and  the  builder  Mr. 
Chpsham,  of  Norwell.     The  cost  of  the  restoration  has  been  about  £2000. 

St.  Margaret,  Habrough. 

This  old  fabric  (some  of  it  of  Early  English  character,  and  some  belonging 
to  a  later  period,)  had  become  so  dilapidated  that  its  rebuilding  was  a  matter 
of  necessity  and  not  of  choice.  ]\Ir.  R.  J.  Withers  was  consulted,  and  from 
his  design  a  very  tasteful  edifice  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  one.  The 
walls  are  new,  though  built  on  the  old  foundations.  The  piers  and  arches 
have  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt, — partly  with  the  old  materials,  partly  with 
new.  At  the  west  end  is  a  tower  with  a  spirelet.  The  style  of  the  chancel  is 
Early  English,  that  of  the  nave,  aisles,  and  tower,  Geometric. 

The  cost  of  rebuilding  the  chancel,  about  £400,  was  defrayed  by  the  Earl 
of  Yarborough,  the  impropriator ;  and  a  vestry,  the  gift  of  Lord  Worsley,  has 
been  added.  The  cost  of  building  the  nave,  aisles,  and  tower,  was  £1200. 
The  pulpit  is  given  by  the  clergy  of  the  deanery  to  the  Vicar  as  their  Ilm-al  Dean. 

All  Souls,  Sixhills. 

When  the  Society  visited  this  church  in  1862,  the  following  was  an 
account  of  its  appearance,  contained  in  Vol,  vi,,  p.  171,  of  the  Associated 

Architectural   Societies'   Rei^orts  : "  Originally  it   was    an    Early   English 

structure,  of  which  the  tower,  with  its  massive  belfry-lights,  and  its  arch 
opening  into  the  nave,  still  remains  ;  also  the  door- way  imder  the  porch, 
whose  form,  together  with  its  mouldings,  entitle  it  to  an  early  date  in  the  First 
Pointed  period.  Once  there  was  a  north  aisle  of  three  bays,  traces  of  which 
may  be  readily  detected  in  the  present  northern  wall,  but  now  it  has  neither 
north  nor  south  aisles.  As  there  are  two  flat-headed  Decorated  windows  in 
the  southern  wall  in  the  present  nave,  these  probably  indicate  the  date  when 
great  alterations  were  made  in  this  church,"  Now,  we  regret  to  say  for  some 
reasons,  still  greater  alterations  have  been  made,  for  all  that  remains  of  that 
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church  is  the  arcade  above  alhided  to,  which  is  the  only  feature  of  the  old 
fabric  incorporated  with  a  new  one. 

It  had  been  intended  to  retain  the  old  tower,  and  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  for  the  restoration  of  this  feature,  as  well  as  of  the  church  proper ; 
but  owing  to  the  imprudent  removal  of  the  nave  walls  without  the  adoption 
of  any  precautions  with  respect  to  the  tower,  its  upper  stage  began  to  exhibit 
dangerous  symptoms,  when,  instead  of  attempting  to  meet  this  emergency,  the 
whole  tower  was  rased  to  the  ground,  and  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
undermining  and  upturning  its  massive  and  strong  walls.  After  this  serious 
loss  the  new  church  was  completed.  This  consists  simply  of  a  nave  ending  in 
a  semicircular  apse,  a  south  porch,  and  a  bell-cot  on  the  western  gable,  con- 
taining one  little  bell.  In  design  and  execution,  we  regret  to  say,  that  this  is 
far  below  the  usual  level  of  nineteenth-century  ecclesiastical  work.  Exter- 
nally, the  porch  is  the  best  feature  ;  but  the  coarse  striped  slating,  coarser  red 
ridge-tiles,  and  extraordinary  fender-like  iron  work  towards  the  east  end  of  the 
roofing,  constitute  unpleasing  fancy  work,  unbecoming  the  sobriety  of  a  church  ; 
while  within,  a  miserable  little  light  at  far  too  low  a  point  in  the  apse,  serves 
as  the  east  window,  supplemented  by  two  others,  and  the  same  fault  is  observ- 
able as  to  the  height  of  the  triplet  at  the  west  end.  Two  coupled  light 
windows  are  placed  in  the  new  south  wall,  and  similar  single  windows  are 
inserted  in  the  walling  filling  up  the  old  arcade  on  the  north  side.  The  pulpit 
and  prayer  desk  are  too  large  and  misplaced,  the  font  is  ungraceful,  and  the 
tile  pavement  very  mean.  Two  over  large  and  coarse  stone  corbels,  supporting 
coupled  wooden  pillars,  mark  the  end  of  the  nave  roof  before  its  apsidal  ter- 
mination commences,  and  the  walls  are  uniformly  covered  with  inferior  coarse 
plaster ;  while  ornament  is  given  where  none  is  required,  such  as  the  external 
sills  of  the  windows,  the  paving  and  altar-rails  are  of  a  very  mean  character, 
this  last  being  as  trumpery  as  it  is  pretentious.  Owing  to  the  destruction  of 
the  old  tower,  the  three  fine  old  bells  that  it  contained  are  now  lying  in  a 
neighbouring  barn,  and  its  materials  partly  remain  where  they  fell  when  pulled 
down,  partly  by  the  road  side  to  be  broken  up  for  its  repair,  and  have  partly 
been  used  for  other  purposes.  Still,  if  a  new  tower  was  proposed  to  be  built 
of  a  character  corresponding  with  this  new  church,  and  this  gratuitously,  we 
could  not  regard  this  as  a  boon,  on  the  princij^le  that  the  less  there  is  of  an 
indifferent  article  the  better  ;  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  really  good 
tower  should  be  built  by  a  competent  Gothic  architect,  it  would  only  induce 
us  to  long  for  the  addition  to  it  of  a  consonant  church. 


Your  Committee  feel  sure  that  they  will  express  the  feelings  of  the 
Society's  Members  generally,  when  they  record  their  deep  regret  at  the  death 
of  their  late  Librarian,  Mr.  John  Ross,  of  Lincobi.  One  of  the  most  indus- 
trious and  skilful  antiquaries  of  Lincolnshire,  who  delighted  to  illustrate  its 
past  history  with  his  unwearied  pen  and  faithful  pencil,  he  was  ever  ready  to 
open  his  stores  to  all  students  of  local  history,  archseology,  or  architecture 
with  a  ready  welcome  and  encom-aging  aid  :  but  he  is  now  gone  and  his  labours 
on  earth  are  ended.  Had  he  been  spared  he  would  probably  have  completed 
his  collection  of  materials  and  moulded  them  into  a  history  of  this  county 
which  is  so  greatly  needed :  but  unfortunately  those  materials  alone  now  remain, 
and  a  master  head  and  hand  are  still  more  than  ever  necessary  to  mould  these 
and  other  sources  of  information  into  a  work  worthy  of  being  called  a  History 
of  Lincolnshire. 
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RULES. 


1 .  That  the  object  of  the  Society  be 
to  promote  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  antiquities,  and  design, 
the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
architectural  remains,  and  to  improve, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  character  of 
ecclesiastical  edifices. 

2.  That  the  Society  shall  bear  the 
title  of  "  The  Architectural  Society  for 
the  Diocese  of  Lincoln." 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed 
of  patrons,  president,  vice-presidents, 
treasurer,  and  secretaries ;  honorary 
and  ordinary  members. 

4.  That  new  members  be  proposed 
and  seconded  by  two  members  of  the 
Society,  either  by  letter  or  personally, 
at  one  of  the  committee  meetings,  and 
balloted  for  at  the  next  meeting  by  the 
members  present:  one  black  ball  in  five 
to  exclude.  That  honorary  members 
be  elected  at  the  general  meetings,  on 
the  nomination  of  the  committee  only. 

5.  That  each  member  pay  ten  shil- 
lings on  his  admission,  as  an  entrance 
fee,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence,  to  be  con- 
sidered due  on  the  1st  of  January  in 
each  year.  But  that  the  committee 
shall  have  power  to  dispense  with 
the  entrance  fee.  That  any  member 
papng  ten  pounds  in  one  sum  be 
considered  as  a  life  member,  and  freed 
from  all  further  payments.  That 
if  any  member's  subscription  be  in 
arrear  for  one  year,  his  name  may, 
after  due  notice  given,  be  removed 
from  the  lists  of  the  Society ;  and 
that  no  member  shall  be  considered  as 
entitled  to  his  privileges  as  such 
whilst  his  subscription  is  in  arrear. 


6.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
be  conducted  by  a  committee,  composed 
of  the  officers  of  the  Society  ;  all  rural 
deans  and  professional  architects, 
being  members  of  the  Society,  and 
not  less  than  twelve  ordinary  members, 
who  shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  of  whom  one-third  at 
least  shall  have  been  members  of  the 
committee  during  the  preceding  year. 

7.  That  the  funds  of  the  Society 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  shall  apply  the  same,  first, 
to  the  discharge  of  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Society ;  and  afterwards, 
to  the  increase  of  the  collections  of  the 
Society,  or  in  aid  of  the  restoration  of 
churches. 

8 .  That  no  grant  be  made  to  any 
church  of  which  the  plans  have  not 
been  laid  before  the  committee,  and 
sanctioned  by  them  ;  and  that  no 
grant  of  money  be  made,  except  where 
notice  shall  have  been  given  at  the 
previous  committee  meeting  that  such 
a  grant  will  be  proposed. 

9.  That  the  committee  meet  at 
Lincoln  on  the  first  Friday  in  January, 
and  on  the  same  day  of  every  alternate 
month  throughout  the  year,  at  1  o'clock. 
That  three  members  be  a  quorum  ;  and 
that  the  committee  have  power  to  add 
to  their  number,  and  also  to  make  and 
amend  bye-laws. 

10.  That  the  Society  shall  hold 
one  public  meeting  in  the  course 
of  each  year,  and  that  the  committee 
shall  have  power  to  fix  the  places  of 
meeting,  and  to  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  connected  with  those 
meetings. 
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The  Report, 

Read  on  the  Brd  March,  1870. 


Your  Committee,  in  looking  back  upon  the  past  year,  have  to  congratulate 
the  Society  upon  maintaining  its  ground  as  to  the  number  of  Members  ;  and 
they  have  also  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  its  financial  condition,  under  the 
able  management  of  the  Treasurer,  continues  to  be  good. 

The  Annual  Excursion  of  the  Society  took  place  on  the  25th  May.  This 
year  it  was  determined  to  visit  Richmond,  and  Easeby  Abbey  and  Church. 
The  church  has  been  restored  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  is  especially  interesting 
on  account  of  the  frescoes  which  were  found  covering  the  wall  of  the  chancel 
and  elsewhere.  These  have  been  restored,  and  now  present  as  nearly  as  is  pos- 
sible the  same  appearance  which  they  wore  when  completed  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  company  were  guided  over  the  church  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev. 
J.  Thompson.  The  ruins  of  the  Abbey  were  then  inspected,  but  as  it  came 
on  to  rain,  a  Paper  prepared  by  the  Rev.  G.  Rowe  was  only  partially  read. 
An  adjournment  was,  therefore,  made  to  the  Town-hall,  where,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Smurthwaite,  the  Mayor  of  Richmond,  refreshment  had  been  pro- 
vided. The  Members  then  proceeded  to  view  the  ruins  of  Richmond  Castle 
and  the  Friary,  and  to  inspect  the  Parish  Church,  which  was  also  restored  by 
Mr.  Scott.  Here  the  party  was  met  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Roberts,  the  Rector. 
The  rain  having  now  ceased,  and  carriages  being  in  waiting,  they  drove,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  Mayor  and  Mr.  E.  Wood,  up  the  valley  of  the  Swale,  coming 
back  by  Hudswell.  Upon  their  return,  they  went  to  the  King's  Head  Inn, 
where  an  excellent  repast  was  prepared,  to  which  upwards  of  fifty  sat  down. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  York  (E.  Hargrove,  Esq.,)  proposed  H.  W.  F.  Bolckow, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  E.  Robinson,  Members  of  the  Society.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  given  for  their  courteous  hospitality  to  the  Mayor  and  to  Mr.  Wood,  and 
thanks  were  also  voted  to  those  who  had  undertaken  the  architectural  guidance 
of  the  Society. 

The  Society  has  this  year  added  some  very  interesting  volumes  to  its 
Library,  among  which  are  the  works  of  Viollet  le  Due. 

The  publication  in  illustration  of  the  Rural  Deanery  of  Knaresborough  is 
all  but  complete,  and  the  lithogi-aphs  which  it  wiU  contain  are  finished ;  so 
that  in  a  short  time  the  pamplet  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Members. 

Referring  to  what  was  said  in  their  Report  of  last  year,  concerning  the 
Stained  Glass  in  the  Minster  and  Churches  of  York,  your  Committee  recom- 
mend that  each  year  they  should  publish  some  example,  to  be  lithogi-aphed  in 
colours,  so  that  in  the  end  they  would  form  a  complete  series,  and  be  a  valuable 
contribution  towards  a  history  of  the  glass  of  this  city. 
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Yard,  Rev.  T.,  Ashwell,  Oakham 
Yates,  Rev.  W.,  Cottingham 


The  Report. 


The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Northampton,  on  Wednesday,  October  13, 
1869. 

At  12.40  p.m.  an  Excursion  left  Castle  Ashby  Station  in  carriages,  the 
object  being  to  visit  several  interesting  churches  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Unfortunately,  the  weather,  which  had  of  late  been  so  warm  and  summer-like, 
suddenly  changed  and  became  exceedingly  cold,  and  the  drive  was  not  by  any 
means  so  pleasant  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  churches  visited  were 
EarVs  Barton,  Hardivycke,  Hannington,  Walgrave,  Bcaldwdl,  and  Brixworth. 
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Earl's  Barton. 

The  first  church  visited  was  Pearl's  Barton,  which,  in  the  words  of  a  report 
made  upon  it  in  the  year  1867,  to  the  Architectural  Society,  by  Wm.  Slater, 
Esq.,  of  London,  is  considered  by  all  architects  and  antiquarians  to  be  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  remarkable  in  the  kingdom.  The  Saxon  tower  is  well 
known,  and  is  of  peculiar  architectural  interest.  The  plan  of  the  church  con- 
sists of  chancel,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  western  tower,  and  south 
porch.  The  chancel  is  remarkable  for  having  portions  of  the  various  styles 
from  Early  Norman  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  jambs  of  the  chancel  arch, 
and  north  and  south  arcading,  are  of  the  Norman  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  sedilia  are  later.  The  east  window  is  a  triplet,  and  the  easternmost 
window  on  the  nortli  side  is  of  tlie  Early  Pointed  style  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  other  windows  of  the  chancel  are  of  two  lights,  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
with  tlie  exception  of  the  three-light  window  in  the  north  side,  which  is  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  There  are  low-side  windows  on  the  north 
and  south  sides.  The  roof  is  of  oak,  but,  comparatively  speaking,  is  of  modern 
date.  It  cuts  the  east  window  and  chancel  arch,  and  in  the  work  of  restora- 
tion, Avhich,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  not  long  delayed,  it  is  contemplated  to  have 
a  new  roof  of  higher  pitch.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  chancel  by  an 
arch  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  jambs  are  Norman,  and  there  is  a  fine 
fifteenth-century  screen.  The  arcades  consist  of  three  arches,  which  are  of  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  clerestory  and  roof  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  north  and  south  aisles  are  of  the  fourteenth  century  date,  and 
have  had  chapels  at  the  east  end.  The  windows  on  the  east  are  of  three  lights, 
those  on  the  south,  north,  and  west,  are  of  two  lights.  The  south  doorway  is 
a  very  rich  specimen  of  Norman  date.  The  tower  arch,  until  lately,  was 
blocked  up  by  a  gallery,  but  this  has  been  removed  under  the  superintendence 
of  E.  F.  Law,  Esq.  The  piers  are  Norman,  but  the  arch  is  pointed,  the  old 
Romanesque  mouldings  being  re-used.  The  tower,  which  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  with  the  exception  of  the  parapet,  is  of  Saxon  origin.  The  pulpit 
is  of  Jacobean  date.  The  font  is  modern,  but  in  the  nave  are  specimens  of 
fifteenth-centmy  seating. 

At  the  meeting  in  the  church  on  Wednesday  Mr.  Law  called  attention  to 
the  peculiarity  of  the  west  arch,  a  decorated  arch  rising  from  Norman  pillars, 
the  billet  moulding  being  retained.  Mr.  Law's  theory  is  that  the  arch  was 
originally  Norman,  and  was  built  of  red  sand  stone.  When  this  gave  way, 
and  was  replaced  by  a  pointed  arch,  the  billet  moulding,  characteristic  of  the 
Nornian  arch,  was  retained.  The  question  now  is,  shall  the  present  arch  be 
retained,  or  shall  it  be  replaced  by  a  Norman  arch,  as  in  its  original  state  ? 
Mr.  Law  was  in  favour  of  retaining  the  present  arch,  on  the  ground  that,  if 
in  restoring  the  church  you  destroy  every  change,  you  destroy  the  history  of 
the  church.  Some  discussion  took  place  on  this  subject,  but  eventually  the 
Society  agreed  with  Mr.  Law  that  the  present  Pointed  arch  should  be  retained. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  originally  there  was  a  south  aisle  only,  a 
north  aisle,  of  a  Decorated  period,  having  been  afterwards  added.  The  chancel 
is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  handsome  Perpendicular  screen,  richly  carved, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  was  not  originally  intended  for  this 
church,  but  had  been  cut  away  to  make  it  fit  its  present  position. — Mr.  Sutton, 
however,  stated  that  it  was  not  an  unfrequent  thing  to  see  screens  which  did 
not  exactly  fit  their  position,  inasmuch  as  they  used  to  be  made  for  sale,  and 
purchased  ready  made  by  any  person  who  wanted  one. — Lord  Alwyne  Compton 
called  attention  to  a  white  rose  in  the  tracery  of  the  screen — not  a  double  rose, 
but  a  simple  white  rose,  an  ornament  unusual  in  such  a  position. — The  Society 
remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  this  interesting  church,  the  various  portions 
of  which  were  examined  and  discussed. 

Hardwycke. 
The  next  church  visited  was  that  of  Hardwycke,  which,  about  two  years 
since,  was  restored  by  the  exertions  of  the  present"^Rector,  the  Rev.  T.  Richards, 
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wlio,  when  he  came  to  the  parish,  found  the  south  arcade  blocked  up,  while 
the  font  was  built  into  the  western  arch.  The  work  of  restoration  was  carried 
out  most  judiciousty,  and  the  chm^ch  is  now  an  exceedingly  handsome  one. 
The  church  contains  several  monuments,  amongst  which  is  one  to  the  Nicholls 
family,  who  became  possessed  of  a  third  part  of  the  manor  in  the  tenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  succession  it  fell  to  Sir  Edward  Nicholls, 
Bart.,  who  died  in  1717,  and  who,  by  his  last  will,  settled  lands  for  augment- 
ing eight  livings  in  this  county,  viz.  : — All  Saints  (Northampton),  Oundle, 
Kettering,  Rothwell,  Hardwycke,  Moulton,  Guilsborough,  and  Spratton. 
There  is  also  a  monument  to  the  Bagshawe  family,  dated  1620,  and  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Communion  Table  is  one  to  the  Rev.  G.  CoUis,  and  a  pure 
white  marble  one,  of  more  recent  date,  to  a  daughter  of  Robert  Andrew,  Esq., 
of  Harlestone  Park.  The  registers  date  from  the  years  1559  and  1561. 
Adjacent  to  the  church  is  a  manor  house,  of  considerable  architectural  merit. 

Hannington  CnrRCH. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  at  the 
west  end  has  an  embattled  tower.  One  very  peculiar  feature  of  this  church  is 
an  arcade,  which  runs  up  the  middle  of  the  church,  dividing  it  into  two  aisles. 
Over  this  arcade  the  wall  rises  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  eastern  arch 
springs  from  the  wall  over  the  centre  of  the  chancel  arch,  and  the  western  one 
from  the  centre  of  the  western  tower.  This  church  was  also  recently  restored. 
The  organ  is  placed  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  nave,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  screen,  which  formerly  separated  the  chancel  from  the  nave.  In  the 
north  wall  is  a  niche,  which  probably  led  to  a  priest's  chamber.  Wlien  the 
restoration  was  being  effected  an  ancient  stoup  was  found  buried  amongst 
the  rubbish.  This  is  an  object  of  considerable  interest,  and  is  now  placed  in 
a  niche  in  the  south  wall  adjoining  the  door. 

"VValgraye  Church. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure,  with  square 
tower,  and  lofty  spire  of  considerable  beauty.  The  register  dates  from  the  year 
1571.  In  the  chancel  are  several  very  beautiful  Decorated  windows,  underneath 
one  of  which  is  a  very  fine  lovf-side  window,  with  elaborate  tracery.  The 
church  has  lately  been  restored  by  the  present  Rector,  who  explained  that  there 
had  been  fom'  roofs  to  the  chmxh — one  before  the  clerestory  was  put  on,  the 
second  after  the  clerestory  was  added,  a  third  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  and 
the  present  one,  which  is  of  the  same  pitch  as  the  second  roof.  Some  of  the 
Decorated  windows  have  a  tendency  to  the  Geometrical  and  Flamboyant  style. 

SCALDAVELL   ChTJECH. 

The  Church  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  stands  on  an  eminence  in  the  village, 
and  consists  of  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  south  porch,  chancel,  north  and 
south  chancel-aisles,  and  tower.  It  has  been  restored  by  the  present  Rector, 
and  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  church.  An  arcade  runs  between  the  chancel 
and  the  north  aisle.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  low  stone 
screen  and  rails.  The  floor  of  the  nave  is  paved  with  wooden  blocks,  and 
chairs  are  used  instead  of  fixed  seats.  By  this  means  the  proportions  of  the 
whole  chm'ch  are  seen  with  good  effect.  The  church  is  lighted  with  very 
handsome  paraffin  lamps,  of  a  thoroughly  ecclesiastical  character,  and  on  a 
brass  in  the  wall  is  the  following  inscription  : — "  The  lighting  of  this  church 
is  an  offering  of  Charles  Edmund  and  Emily  Isham,  in  loving  remembrance  of 
their  child  Isabel  Vere,  who,  early  delighting  in  the  services  and  decorations 
of  the  House  of  God,  left  it  for  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens,  Feb.  14,  1868,  in  the  seventh  year  of  her  age." 

Brixworth  Church. 
The  last  church  visited  was  Brixworth.    Brixworth  Chm*ch  is  a  Basilican 
Church,  and  has  an  architectural  history  extending  over  a  longer  period,  and 
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leaving  on  it  stronger  marks  of  the  different  eras  of  wliicli  it  is  the  record,  than 
ahnost  any  other  church  in  the  kingdom.  The  Basilica  was  a  rectangular 
building,  divided  into  three  squares,  two  undivided  at  one  end,  and  one  dis- 
tinguished from  them  at  the  other  end.  In  ancient  times  buildings  of  this 
description  were  used  for  the  j)urpose  of  holding  courts  of  justice,  and  some- 
times for  the  performance  of  sacred  rites  in  the  exercise  of  religious  functions. 
One  portion  of  the  building,  the  apse,  was  reserved  for  the  judge  and  his 
assessors,  the  square  portion  adjoining  it  was  appropriated  to  the  advocates  and 
their  clients,  and  the  third  portion  was  given  up  to  the  auditory.  When  the 
Basilica  was  used  for  religious  purposes  the  apse  was  reserved  for  the  chief 
priests  ;  the  portion  next  to  the  apse  was  used  by  those  persons  who  assisted 
in  the  service,  the  larger  portion  beyond  being  given  up  to  the  worshippers  at 
large.  The  Basilican  church  at  Brixworth  had  the  same  tripartite  division, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  Layard  discovered  in  Nineveh  the  ground- 
work of  a  Basilica  of  the  same  construction  as  the  church  at  Brixworth.  The 
Rev.  George  Ayliffe  Poole  gave  a  description  of  the  church,  which  he  said  was 
remarkable,  not  only  as  a  Saxon  church,  but  as  having  work  of  two  Saxon 
periods — the  west  tower  and  the  circular  staircase  beyond  it.  It  was  quite 
obvious  that  the  tower  was  finished  without  the  circular  staircase,  which  was 
afterwards  added  to  it.  The  church  was  built  about  the  year  670  by  Saxulphus, 
Abbot  of  Peterborough,  and  the  clerestory  was  afterwards  added.  Mr.  Watkins 
thought  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  clerestory  was  of  a  later  date 
than  the  arcade  beneath.  At  one  time  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  so, 
but  since  the  walls  had  been  scaled  throughout  the  interior  he  found  them  to 
have  been  built  at  the  same  time. — The  round  tower  appended  to  the  square 
porch  at  the  west  end  is  of  late  Saxon.  It  is  loop-holed  all  round  for  archery, 
and  has  a  winding  staircase  from  top  to  bottom,  and  was  probably  used  for 
defence  against  the  incursions  of  the  Danes. 

EVENING  MEETING. 

On  arriving  at  Northampton  at  half-past  six  o'clock  the  Excursionists 
partook  of  a  substantial  tea  at  the  George  Hotel,  and  afterwards  adj  omened  to 
the  Lecture-hall,  Gold-street,  where  a  Public  Meeting  was  held. 

The  following  Report  was  read  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  : — 
As  years  pass  on,  and  every  year  adds  to  the  list  of  churches  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  decay,  the  labours  of  a  Society  like  our  own  are  likely  to  become 
gradually  more  limited,  though  its  usefulness  Avill  not  be  at  an  end  when  the 
calls  for  its  advice  become  less  frequent.  But  even  if  every  Architectural 
Society  were  at  once  to  cease,  they  have  accomplished  no  mean  work  since  the 
Oxford  Society  and  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  twin  sisters  in  Church 
restoration  as  in  literature,  now  thirty  years  ago,  took  the  lead  in  a  movement 
which  has  spread  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Our  own 
Society  has  been  engaged  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  its  proper  work,  and  if 
only  ten  plans  of  Churches  have  annually  been  submitted  to  its  criticism,  no 
small  proportion  of  the  Churches  of  the  Archdeaconry  have  benefitted  (as  your 
Committee  think)  from  its  establishment.  But  it  is  not  only  in  advice  given 
in  individual  cases,  that  their  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear  for  good,  but 
in  the  extent  to  which  the  general  taste  and  knowledge  have  been  improved, 
in  part  at  least,  through  their  instrumentality.  Those  who  can  remember  the 
very  defective  designs  which  many  years  ago  were  submitted  to  your  Com- 
mittee, and  compare  them  with  the  average  merit  of  those  which  are  brought 
before  them  at  present,  will  not  be  slow  to  acknowledge  that  a  great  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  right  direction  ;  whilst  no  one  need  be  ashamed  to 
confess  that  committees,  architects,  and  the  public  too,  have  all  along  been 
but  learners,  who  have  unfortunately  bought  their  knowledge  at  the  cost  of 
many  a  mistake  ;  and  it  is  no  improbable  thing,  that  in  some  cases,  com- 
mittees of  taste  may  be  called  on  to  undo  what  committees  of  taste  have  done. 
But  this  is  rather  a  reason  for  submitting  our  individual  judgment  to  the  best 
advice  that  may  be  had,  than  for  rejecting  the  experience  and  knowledge, 
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wliich  may  be  a  little  in  advance  of  our  own.  For  though  in  the  course  of 
church  restoration  many  a  mistake  has  been  committed,  and  many  an  object 
of  interest  swept  away,  (and  this  to  such  an  extent  that  we  hear  of  architects 
seeking  to  learn  from  the  unrestored,  rather  than  from  the  restored  church, 
and  of  archaeologists  asserting  that  church  restoration  has  done  more  harm 
than  good),  it  will  be  found  that  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances,  the  destruc- 
tion which  we  deplore,  and  the  construction  which  we  hold  to  be  faulty,  have 
been  effected  in  spite  of,  rather  than  at  the  suggestion  of  societies  like  our 
own  :  indeed  they  have  often  to  undertake  an  invidious,  and  what  is  worse, 
an  unsuccessful,  task  in  trying  to  retain  some  relic  of  ancient  art,  or  to  hinder 
the  substitution  of  some  would-be  improvement  for  an  undoubted  example 
of  a  pure  architectural  period  ;  and  they  are  sometimes  blamed  because  they 
cannot  recommend  the  removal  of  a  mediaeval  screen,  even  though  it  may  not 
be  required  by  our  Church's  ritual,  nor  approve  the  insertion  of  a  modern 
thirteenth-century  window  in  a  fifteenth-century  wall,  and  in  place  of  a  genuine, 
but,  it  may  be  in  itself,  less  beautiful,  example  of  the  later  date.  But  though 
Architectural  Societies  have  been  doing  a  long  and  a  good  work,  they  have  not 
yet  grown  old.  Our  own  has  had  a  very  fair  amount  of  work  before  it  in  the 
past  year  ;  and  with  three  distinct  plans  submitted  to  its  Committee  in  the 
present  week,  it  does  not  anticipate  an  idle  future.  Your  Committee  have  so 
often  spoken  on  the  subject  of  the  Church  of  The  Holy  Seimlchre  in  this  town, 
and  have  so  often  deplored  its  unfinished  state,  that  they  report  with  pecuKar 
satisfaction,  that  Mr.  Scott's  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  stonework  of  the 
Round  have  been  submitted  to  them,  and  highly  approved  for  their  simple 
and  conservative  character  ;  and  they  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
tenders  for  this  portion  of  the  work  will  at  once  be  asked  for ;  and  as  the  work 
proceeds,  such  additions,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  made  to  the  subscriptions  already 
raised,  as  may  bring  the  work  to  a  speedy  completion.  Your  Committee 
having  thus  commenced  in  speaking  of  the  future,  would  also  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  EarVs  Barton  Church,  which  has  been  visited  to-day.  There 
is  an  impression  that  the  almost  unique  tower  of  this  chm^ch  is  not  in  so  stable 
a  condition  as  has  been  believed.  It  requires  a  more  careful  examination  than 
time  permitted  to-day  to  form  a  judgment  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  matter, 
indeed,  for  professional  rather  than  for  amateur  opinion  :  but  if  the  tower  is 
in  such  a  state  as  to  require  considerable  outlay,  the  work  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered a  national  one,  as  being  one  of  the  pre-Conquest  towers,  and  as  exem- 
plif3dng  apparently  a  wooden  ]3rinciple  of  construction  carried  out  in  stone. 
This  church  generally  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition  ;  the  roofs  are  much 
decayed,  the  seating  and  floors  very  unsightly,  and  the  chancel  ill-arranged 
for  Divine  worship.  Our  late  Bishop  made  an  effort  to  induce  the  neighbour- 
hood to  move  in  the  work  of  its  restoration,  and  your  Committee  have  heard 
from  many  quarters  that  liberal  subscriptions  will  be  forthcoming,  as  soon  as 
some  one  man  of  influence  will  take  a  lead  in  the  matter.  There  is  no  question, 
it  is  believed,  about  funds  being  contributed  for  all  that  is  necessary  in  the 
chancel,  and  greater  difficulties  have  been  overcome  elsewhere  than  seems  to 
hinder  the  speedy  commencement  of  whatever  work  may  be  required  in  the 
nave  and  tower.  It  has,  your  Committee  beHeve,  been  suggested  that  this 
Society  should  undertake  its  suj)erintendence  :  a  responsibility  from  which  the 
Committee  would  not  shrink,  at  the  wish  of  those  more  nearly  concerned  in 
the  work  :  but  by  whomsoever  undertaken,  the  greatest  care  is  needful  in  tam- 
pering as  little  as  possible  with  all  the  ancient  portions.  Another  work  of 
considerable  magnitude  will  have  shortly  to  be  done  in  Peterborough  Cathedral, 
the  north  nave-aisle  of  which  has  sunk  to  such  a  degree  that  there  are  broad 
fissures  in  the  groining,  and,  but  for  the  timber  shores  which  have  been  placed 
against  it,  by  the  direction,  your  Committee  believe,  of  Mr.  Scott,  it  would 
seem  to  the  eye  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  falling.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
]Mr.  Scott  will  succeed  in  accomplishing  what  has  been  so  ably  eff'ected  in  the 
past  year  at  Lutterworth,  the  bringing  up  the  old  walls  to  their  original  posi- 
tion without  the  necessity  of  pulling  down  and  rebuilding.     In  the  Norman 
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work  at  Peterboroiigli  Catliedral,  he  has,  of  course,  a  much  heavier  mass  of 
masonry  to  deal  with,  and  a  merely  casual  view  afforded  to  a  passer-by  hardly 
enables  such  an  one  to  judge  of  its  possibility.  It  is  not  necessary  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  Meeting  by  repeating  at  length  the  suggestions  which  your 
Committee  have  thought  it  right  to  make  upon  the  plans  of  the  several 
churches  which  have  been  submitted  to  them  since  the  last  Annual  Meeting. 
Their  advice  has  been  asked  on  the  plans  of  eleven  cliurches,  which  have 
either  been  restored  or  built,  or  on  which  the  works  are  still  in  progress.  To 
take  them  in  the  order  in  wdiich  they  have  come  before  them,  these  churches 
are — CogcnJioe  ;  St.  James'  End,  Northampton,  a  new  church  ;  Lowick  ; 
Cransley  ;  Deene  ;  Rushton  ;  Stoke  Goldington  ;  Kilshy  ;  Hinton-in-the- Hedges  ; 
Strixton,  visited  by  a  Sub-Committee,  and  the  plans  of  which  await  the  Com- 
mittee's supervision  ;  and  AbtJiorjje.  Cogenlioe  has  been  re-seated,  and  has 
new  roofs  throughout  the  church,  and  all  needful  repairs  have  been  done  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Buckeridge.  The  church  at  St.  James'  End,  in 
this  town,  is  to  be  built  of  brick,  and  the  plans  were  approved  by  your  Com- 
mittee. They  thought  the  roofs  too  slight,  and  they  suggested  some  altera- 
tions in  the  details  of  the  plans.  They  would  omit  the  south  chapel,  an 
omission  that  will  improve  the  general  elevation,  which,  on  the  whole,  seemed 
very  satisfactory. 

Loivick  has  had  a  new  roof  to  the  nave,  the  aisle  roofs  repaired,  and  new 
seats  to  the  nave  and  aisles  ;  and  other  additions  are  about  to  be  made. 

Cransley  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Slater  for  thorough  restora- 
tion. It  is  a  church  wherein,  from  its  relative  size  to  the  population  of  the 
parish,  there  is  no  need  of  the  crowding  of  seats,  and  narrowing  of  passages, 
which  in  so  many  cases  interferes  with  satisfactory  arrangement.  This 
abundance  of  space  led  yom-  Committee  to  recommend  the  omission  of  the 
new  vestry,  which  they  thought  would  impair  the  plan  of  the  church. 

The  works  at  Deene  are  of  a  very  extensive  character,  involving  an  outlay, 
it  is  understood,  of  above  £7,000.  An  elaborate  high-pitched  roof  has  been 
substituted  for  the  former  flat  roof ;  your  Committee  thought  that  the  design 
of  the  roof,  though  of  considerable  grandeur,  was  too  domestic  in  character  ; 
though  there  are  examples  of  the  kind  in  Norfolk  and  elsewhere.  The  height 
of  the  east  window  gives  great  dignity  to  the  interior.  They  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  remark  here  on  the  details  of  the  plan.  The  work  is  nearly  com- 
plete, and  the  church  is  to  be  re-opened  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight. 

Rushton  Church  has  undergone  re-arrangement,  including  the  removal  of 
a  very  heavy  gallery,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Law  ;  who  has  also  under  his  charge 
improvements  of  a  similar  character  at  Stoke  Goldington. 

The  works  at  Kilshy  consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  restoration  of  the 
windows,  and  the  substitution  of  new  seats  in  place  of  the  former  inconvenient 
arrangement. 

The  restoration  of  the  Church  at  Hinton-in-the- Hedges  has  been  entrusted 
to  Mr.  White,  who  has  to  re-seat  the  whole  of  the  church  and  to  construct  new 
roofs.  Your  Committee  suggested  a  few  alterations  in  matters  of  detail ;  they 
have  not  heard  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work. 

At  the  request  of  Lord  Spencer,  a  sub-committee  visited  the  church  of 
Strixton,  one  of  much  interest,  as  being  a  very  well-proportioned  example  of  a 
small  Early  English  church,  which  has  been  very  little  tampered  with.  It  was 
reported  to  be  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  sub- 
committee's report,  Mr.  Slater  has  been  commissioned  to  make  plans  for  its 
restoration,  and  they  have  been  received  by  your  Committee  to-day.  The  tower 
of  Bozcat,  the  mother  church  of  Strixton,  is  also  reported  to  be  in  a  dangerous 
condition,  and  some  extensive  repairs  are  also  contemplated  here. 

Ahthorpe  Church  is  to  be  rebuilt  on  plans  by  Mr.  Christian,  which  were 
generally  approved  by  your  Committee.  The  matters  of  detail,  on  which  re- 
marks were  made  in  examining  the  plans,  need  not  be  repeated  here  ;  but  as 
in  this  and  several  other  plans  which  have  come  before  them  during  the  year, 
the  seats  were  to  have  sloping  backs,  they  would  remark  generally  that  they 
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do  not  depart  from  their  often-expressed  opinion,  that,  unless  there  is  space 
enough  for  more  than  the  ordinary  width  of  seat,  the  seat -backs  should  be 
upright  and  not  sloping,  and  this  upon  the  gi'ounds  that,  first,  the  additional 
comfort  in  sitting  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  pressure  of  the  seat  in 
front  on  the  chest  of  the  kneeler,  and  secondly,  because  sloping  backs  do  not 
ordinarily  harmonize  as  well  with  the  architecture  as  upright  ones. 

Several  new  Members  have  been  elected  during  the  year,  but  as  some 
names  have  been  withdrawn  of  Members  living  at  a  distance,  and  not  a  few 
have  died,  your  Committee  would  be  glad  to  recruit  their  numbers  from 
among  the  many  who  have  lately  come  into  the  neighbourhood. 

It  was  at  one  time  proposed  to  hold  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society 
this  year  at  Uppingham,  in  conjunction  with  the  Leicester  Society,  and  your 
Committee  received  a  most  hospitable  invitation  from  Mr.  Thring  ;  but  as  it 
was  not  a  convenient  year  for  visiting  several  of  the  interesting  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Uppingham,  your  Committee  thought  it  wise  to  postpone 
their  visit  thither  ;  but  they  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  make  it  their 
place  of  meeting  in  1870  or  1871 — it  will  probably  be  so  next  year,  unless  its 
Annual  Meeting  should  be  held  in  connection  with  that  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  in  which  case,  the  Meeting  of  this  Society  may  be  merged  in  that  of 
the  Institute. 

As  your  Treasurer,  who,  your  Committee  regret  to  say,  has  requested  that 
a  successor  to  his  office  be  appointed  to-day,  is  unable  to  be  present  at  this 
meeting,  the  financial  report  of  the  year  is  here  appended. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read  : — "On  "Ways  and  Means,"  by  the 
Rev.  George  Ayliffe  Poole,  M.A.  ;  "On  Painted  Ceilings,"  by  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Sutton  ;  and  "  On  the  Application  of  Mediaeval  Wills  to  Archaeology,"  by  the 
Rev.  "W.  D.  Sweeting. 

There  was  a  discussion  on  all  the  Papers,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Meeting  a  few  remarks  were  made  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden  on  Archaeological 
Remains  in  Brittany.  A  copy  of  Mr.  Sweeting's  "  Notes  on  the  Churches  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Peterborough  "  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  author, 
and  photographs  of  Weston  Favel  Church  were  presented  by  the  Rev.  James 
Phillips. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


TEEASUREE'S  EEPOET, 

From  September  29,  1868,  to  September  25,  1869. 


Receipts. 

£    s.  d. 
Balance  in  hand  Sept.  29, 

1868 31  18  1 

Subs.,  &c.,  to  Sept.  25,  1869. 121     0  6 

£152  18  7 

£    s.  d. 

Gross  receix:)ts 152  18  7 

Gross  payments 78     9  0 

Balance  in  hand  Sept.  25, 

1869 74    9  7 


Payments. 

1868.  £    s.  d. 

Oct.   16.  Brookes 37     4  6 

Dec.  23.  Wright  5  18  8 

1869. 

Feb.  13.  Builder,  &c 2  15  10 

Feb.  20.  Subs,  returned  ...  0  10  0 
Mar.  19.  Wright,    Rent   of 

Room,  1868  ...  10     0  0 

May  10.  Jennings    2     0  0 

June  14.  Deposit  account...  10     0  0 

July    6.  Rent  of  Room,  '69  10     0  0 


£78     9     0 


D.  MORTON,  Treasurer. 
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EULES 


1.  That  tlie  Society  be  called  The 

ARCniTECTURAL      SOCIETY      OF      THE 

Archdeaconry  of  Northampton. 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be 
to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  Antiquities,  and  Design, 
and  the  restoration  of  mutilated  Archi- 
tectural Remains  within  the  Arch- 
deaconry ;  and  to  furnish  suggestions, 
so  far  as  may  be  within  its  province, 
for  improving  the  character  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Edifices  hereafter  to  be  erected. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of  a 
Patron,  Presidents,  &  Vice-Presidents, 
and  of  ordinary  Members,  to  consist  of 
Clergymen  and  Lay  Members  of  the 
Church. 

4.  That  Members  of  the  Society  be 
privileged  to  propose  new  members, 
either  by  letter  or  personally,  at  the 
Committee  Meetings ;  and  that  Honor- 
ary Members  be  elected  only  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Committee. 

5.  That  Rural  Deans  within  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Northampton  be  ex 
officio  Members  of  the  Committee,  on 
their  signifying  an  intention  to  become 
Members  of  the  Society. 

6.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Ten  Shillings, 
to  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January 
in  each  year. 

7.  That  any  Member  may  compound 
for  all  future  subscriptions  by  one  pay- 
ment of  £10. 

8.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  be 
conducted  by  a  Committee,  composed 
of  the  Patron,  Presidents,  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, Rural  Deans,  and  eighteen 
ordinary  Members  (of  whom  five  shall 
be  a  quorum),  who  shall  be  elected  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  and  of  whom  six 
at  least  shall  have  been  Members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  preceding  year. 

9.  That  the  Committee  have  power 
to  add  to  their  numbers,  and  to  elect 
out  of  their  body  the  requisite  number 
of  Secretaries. 

10.  That  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  neighbourhood  may 
associate  other  Members  of  the  Society 
with  themselves,  and  form  Committees 
for  local  purposes  in  communication  | 
with  the  Central  Committee. 


11.  That  the  Public  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be  holden  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  of  each  year,  at  such  times  and 
places  as  shall  have  been  appointed  at 
the  Autumnal  Meeting  of  the  preced- 
ing year. 

12.  That  the  Committee  meet  at  the 
times  and  places  which  they  may  them- 
selves appoint,  and  that  their  Meetings 
be  open  to  the  Members  of  the  Society 
and  their  friends,  after  the  despatch 
of  routine  business. 

13.  That  the  Secretaries  be  em- 
powered, on  any  urgent  occasion,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Patron,  to  call  a 
Special  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

14.  That  Donations  of  Architectural 
Books,  Plans,  &c.,  be  received  ;  that 
the  Committee  be  empowered  to  make 
pm'chases  and  procure  casts  and  draw- 
ings, which  shall  be  under  the  charge 
of  the  Librarian,  at  the  Society's  Room, 
Gold-street,  Northampton. 

15.  That  when  the  Committee  shall 
consider  any  Paper  worthy  of  being 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society, 
they  shall  request  the  author  to  furnish 
a  copy,  and  shall  decide  upon  the  num- 
ber of  copies  to  be  printed,  provided 
always  that  the  number  be  sufficient 
to  supply  each  Member  with  one  copy, 
and  the  author  and  Secretaries  with 
twenty-five  copies  each.  All  other 
questions  relating  to  publishing  Plans 
and  Papers,  and  illustrating  them  with 
engravings,  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Committee. 

16.  That  the  Central  Committee  be 
empowered  to  provide,  at  the  Society's 
expense.  Working  Plans  for  any 
Member  who  may  request  them,  for 
repairing  any  Church  in  this  Arch- 
deaconry with  which  he  is  connected, 
provided  tliat  the  expense  so  incurred 
by  the  Society  in  any  one  year  shall 
not  exceed  one-third  of  the  funds  ; 
and  that  no  such  grant  shall  be  made 
unless  the  majority  shall  consist  of 
six  Members. 

17.  That  the  Central  Committee 
shall  every  year  publish  for  circulation 
among  the  Members,  Transactions,  to 
contain  descriptions  and  Papers  con- 
nected with  the  objects  of  the  Society ; 
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and  that  the  illustrations  to  be  given 
in  such  Transactions  shall,  for  the 
present,  depend  on  the  voluntary- 
donations  which  may  be  given  to  the 
Society  for  that  purpose. 

18.  That  on  application  being  made 
to  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or 
to  the  Committee  collectively,  for  the 
advice  of  the  Society  in  the  restoration 
of  any  Church,  a  Sub-Committee  be 
appointed  (of  which  the  Incumbent  or 
Resident  Minister  be  a  Member)  to  visit 
the  Church,  and  submit  a  Report  in 
writing  to  the  General  Committee. 


19.  That  all  Plans  for  the  building, 
enlargement,  or  restoration  of  Churches, 
Schools,  &c. ,  sent  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Committee,  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society, 
at  least  one  week  before  the  Committee 
Meeting,  for  the  Secretary  to  prepare 
a  Special  Report  thereon. 

20.  That  no  sum  exceeding  Thirty 
Shillings  be  voted  towards  the  objects 
of  the  Society,  without  notice  being 
given  at  a  previous  Committee  Meeting; 
such  notice  also  to  be  inserted  in  the 
circular  calling  the  meeting  at  which 
the  sum  will  be  proposed. 


The  following  Resolution  has  been  added : — 
■  *  That  in  future  the  meetings  of  the  General  Committee  be  held  at  Twelve, 


instead  of  Two  o'clock  p.m. 
alternate  month." 


on  the  second  Monday  of  February,  and  of  every 
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The  Report 

For  1869. 

As  time  passes  on,  our  annual  retrospect  discovers  fresh  blanks  on  the  roll  of 
names  originally  associated  with  our  body.  During  the  present  year  we  miss 
from  the  list  of  Yice-Presidents  a  nobleman  long  and  deservedly  held  in  high 
estimation  among  us,  the  late  Lord  Dynevor,  whose  successor  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  fill  his  place,  as  his  lordship  has  no  interest  in  this  county.  One 
most  respected  Member  of  the  Council,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Russell,  has  left  Bed- 
fordshire ;  and  two  highly  valued  Members  have  passed  away,  both  so  well 
known  and  so  thoroughly  appreciated,  that  their  names  cannot  be  mentioned 
without  calling  forth  sentiments  of  deep  personal  regard.  The  Rev.  Brook  E. 
Bridges,  Yicar  of  Haynes,  formerly  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  had 
from  time  to  time  furnished  admirable  and  very  interesting  Papers  to  our 
Meetings,  among  which  those  upon  ''The  Essex  Ring  at  Haynes,"  and 
*'  Chicksands  Priory,"  may  be  referred  to  as  conspicuous  both  for  the  value  of 
their  subject  matter  and  the  finished  elegance  of  their  style. 

The  Rev.  J.  Mendham,  Rector  of  Clophill,  was  a  most  liberal  contributor 
to  our  library,  and  the  writer  of  an  excellent  Memoir  of  the  famous  scholar, 
Dr.  S.  E.  Castell,  Rector  of  Higham  Gobion  in  this  county,  which  was  read 
before  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1860.  Mr.  Mendham's  name  will  be  henceforth 
permanently  connected  with  our  Museum,  to  which  he  has,  by  will,  bequeathed 
the  reversionary  interest  in  his  large  collection  of  coins  as  a  testimony  of  his 
regard  for  this  institution,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  Members.  The 
collection  is  bequeathed  to  Mrs.  Mendham  for  her  life,  if  she  think  fit  to  retain 
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it ;  but  being  desirous  of  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  donor,  and  of  confer- 
ring the  benefit  on  the  Society  as  early  as  possible,  Mrs.  Mendham  has  at  once 
transferred  the  whole  to  the  Council  of  the  Society.  The  gift  is  accompanied 
by  a  catalogue  prepared  by  a  professional  numismatist,  and  the  collection  is 
now  deposited  in  the  Society's  Museum.  There  are  three  compact  cabinets, 
and  the  collection  comprises  coins  and  medals  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  copper, 
and  white  metal.  There  are  upwards  of  200  Greek  coins  ;  300  Roman  coins  ; 
several  Byzantine;  upwards  of  100  British,  Saxon,  and  English  coins  ;  a  few 
Foreign  gold  coins ;  25  Foreign  silver  coins ;  some  Foreign  and  English  copper 
coins ;  a  collection  of  fine  English  tokens ;  a  collection  of  Foreign  medals  in 
silver  and  bronze ;  and  some  medals  in  white  metal.  In  addition  to  these 
there  is  a  good  collection  of  the  Papal  medals,  about  120  in  number,  some  of 
which  are  remarkably  fine.  There  are  also  some  Papal  coins,  medallets, 
bullae,  &c. 

We  refer  with  even  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction  to  the  Excursion  made 
in  August,  embracing,  as  it  did,  churches  of  much  interest  before  un visited, 
namely,  Odell,  Harrold,  Farndish,  Poddington,  and  Wymington,  the  two  latter 
possessing  special  architectural  features.  We  desire  here  to  repeat  our  gi-ateful 
acknowledgments  to  the  several  Incumbents  who  rendered  their  valuable  aid 
in  the  inspection,  and  also  to  the  gentlemen  through  whose  courtesy  the  party 
was  enabled  to  visit  four  considerable  mansions  in  the  same  district  of  the 
county,  Odell  Castle,  Harrold  Hall,  Hinwick  Hall,  and  HinwicTc  House,  where 
they  met  with  a  most  hospitable  reception  from  R.  L.  Orlebar,  Esq.,  and  his 
family. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr.  Rudge,  who,  with  his  usual 
readiness  and  well-known  skill,  executed  the  illustrations  for  Mr.  Wyatt's 
Paper,  Bedford  after  the  Saxon  Period. 

In  conclusion  wx  would  take  this  opportunity  of  tendering  the  congratu- 
lations of  our  Society  to  one  of  its  Honorary  Members,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  the  originator  and  for  many  years  past  the  active  Presi- 
dent of  the  Sufi'olk  Institute  of  Archteology  (whose  name  occurs  in  our  last 
report  as  having  read  a  Paper  at  Ickwell  Bury  in  the  course  of  the  Annual 
Excursion),  upon  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopal  Bench.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  every  friend  of  the  Church  that  so  amiable,  accom- 
plished, and  pious  a  nobleman  should  be  appointed  one  of  her  Bishops. 

Excursion. 

The  Members  of  this  Society  made  their  Annual  Excursion  on  Tuesday, 
August  3rd,  journeying  by  rail  to  Sharnbrook,  and  thence  by  omnibus  to  the 
ancient  village  of 

Odell. 

The  external  view  of  the  church,  which  stands  at  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  road,  and  is  rendered  the  more  impressive  from  its  lofty  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  was  regarded  with  much  interest.  The 
south  porch,  with  its  groined  roof,  adds  to  the  general  effect ;  nor  is  any  dis- 
appointment experienced  upon  entering.  The  well-proportioned  nave  and 
aisles,  with  the  slender  clustered  piers  carrying  up  the  eye  to  the  lofty  Pointed 
arches,  are  completed  by  a  chancel  of  good  dimensions,  the  view  being  scarcely 
interce]pted  by  a  rood-screen  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  and  now  rendered 
entirely  visible  by  the  removal  of  all  obstructions.  Some  traces  of  colour  are 
to  be  seen  upon  the  j)anels  of  the  lower  portion  ;  but  no  design  can  be  made 
out.  The  doorway  above,  opening  from  the  rood-stairs,  has  been  filled  with 
oak  panelling.  Through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Hunt,  the  present 
Rector,  who  met  the  party  on  their  arrival,  and  rendered  them  all  necessary 
information,  this  excellent  specimen  of  the  Perpendicular  architecture  has  been 
freed  from  much  disfigurement,  and  in  many  parts  substantially  restored.  In 
the  nave,  by  rate  and  subscription,  the  roof  has  been  renewed,  the  pillars, 
walls,  arches,  and  corbels  cleaned,  the  tower  arch  opened,  the  pews  cleared  out 
from  the  north  aisle  and  replaced  by  chairs,  the  cumbrous  **desk"  removed, 
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with  other  minor  improvements ;  while,  at  his  own  cost,  the  roof  of  the  chancel 
has  been  renewed,  the  east  window  restored,  good  oak  stalls  fitted  up  by  Dailby, 
of  Sliarnbrook,  the  floors  within  the  rails  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the 
east  wall  covered  with  appropriate  hangings,  and  some  very  fine  old  glass  has 
been  cleaned  and  replaced.  Of  these  careful  drawings  have  been  made,  as  also 
of  the  corbels,  bosses  and  other  ornaments  and  of  some  fresco  painting  (date 
165-),  which  was  uncovered  here  and  there.  On  the  south  of  the  chancel  are 
a  large  piscina  and  graduated  sedilia,  and  in  each  of  the  aisles  a  piscina  still 
remains.  The  font  is  octagonal  in  form  with  tracery  in  the  panels.  The  rich 
Jacobean  pulpit  has  an  iron  stand  attached  for  the  hour-glass,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  another  church.  The  bench  ends  shew  carving  of  the 
same  character.  The  low  west  gallery  with  its  double  row  of  heavy  balusters 
was  "  the  gift  of  William  Alston,  Esquier,  deceased  1631."  In  the  north  aisle 
are  preserved  several  floriated  coffin  lids  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  chalice 
and  paten,  silver  gilt,  are  ' '  ex  dono  Gulielmi  Alston  Armi.  Deo  et  Ecclesise 
Odelis  in  Com.  Bedfordise,  1637  :"  there  is  also  a  second  paten  given  by  Dame 
T.  Wolstenholme,  1728.  Besides  several  earlier  monuments  to  the  Alston, 
family,  there  is  a  sculptured  tablet  on  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  by  J. 
Bacon,  jun, ,  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Alston,  Lieutenant  of  the  40th  Regi- 
ment of  Foot,  who  fell  at  the  breach  of  Monte  Video  in  1807,  aged  23. 

From  the  church  the  party  proceeded,  by  the  kind  permission  of  G, 
Repton,  Esq.,  to  Odell  Oastle,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  occupying  a 
strong  position  on  an  eminence  immediately  above  the  Ouse,  and  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  After  inspecting  the  principal  apart- 
ments, and  taking  a  cursory  glance  at  the  terrace  and  gardens,  the  road  was 
followed  to 

Harrold, 

passing  by  the  site  of  Harewolde  or  Harwode  Priory,  founded  by  Sampson  le 
Forte,  in  1150,  for  canons  and  nuns  of  the  order  of  S.  Nicholas  of  Arronasia, 
but  afterwards  occupied  by  a  prioress  and  nuns  of  the  order  of  S.  Austin.  This 
site  having  been  granted  successively  to  William  Lord  Parr,  John  Cheney,  and 
William  Duncombe,  eventually  became  the  property  of  the  De  Greys.  The 
remains  of  the  building  were  converted  into  a  farm  house,  and  the  refectory 
into  a  barn,  which  was  taken  down  in  1840.  There  is  a  well-known  engraving 
of  this  portion  of  the  Priory  by  Buck.  The  attention  of  the  party  was  called 
to  a  remarkably  fine  mansion,  once  perhaps  the  parsonage,  adjoining  the  vicar- 
age. It  is  now  converted  into  cottage  dwellings ;  but  the  whole  exterior  of  the 
house  remains  untouched,  and  presents  a  good  example  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  the  church,  where  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 
J.  Steel,  was  waiting  for  the  inspection,  the  most  notable  feature  is  its  tower 
of  the  Decorated  period,  surmounted  by  a  fine  spire  having  pinnacles  at  the 
angles  and  flying  buttresses.  It  is  given  in  Wickes'  Spires  and  Towers,  and 
all  the  buildings  here  alluded  to  are  to  be  found  in  Fisher.  The  walls  are 
finished  with  a  plain  parapet,  and  the  line  of  the  original  roof  of  the  nave  is  to 
be  traced  upon  the  east  front  of  the  tower.  Both  internally  and  externally 
the  building  is  disfigured  by  the  evident  shortening  of  the  chancel.  The  east 
wall  shows  nothing  but  a  small  window  of  the  domestic  character,  and  another 
of  still  more  modern  type  is  to  be  seen  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  while 
the  children's  gallery  at  the  west  end  is  surmounted  by  a  "skylight."  The 
interior,  by  its  mixture  of  styles,  aff'ords  a  good  study  to  visitors  ; — Transitional 
Norman  in  the  chancel  arch,  the  square  piers  and  arches  of  the  north  aisle : 
Early  English  in  the  arches  on  the  south  side,  in  the  arch  opening  from  the 
chancel  to  the  continuation  of  the  north  aisle,  and  in  the  round  font  supported 
on  four  shafts :  Decorated  in  the  clerestory,  south  windows,  and  the  niche  at 
the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  rood-screen  remains  in  situ,  and  con- 
siderable portions  of  late  carved  work  have  been  employed  in  constructing  the 
present  pulpit  and  prayer-desk.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  stands  an 
altar  tomb  to  Oliver  Boteler,  Esq.,  of  Wootton  Bourne-end,  fourth  son  of  Sir 
Thos.  Boteler,   of  Bidenham,  by  Anne  his  wife,  daughter  of  Eras.  Farrer,  of 
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HaiTold.  Above  is  a  mural  monument,  with  a  good  bust  of  Dame  Anne 
JoUifFe,  eldest  daugbter  of  Thomas  Lord  Crewe,  of  Stene,  Nortliamptonshire, 
and  sister  to  Lady  (Temperance)  Alston.  The  shield  bears  her  late  husband's 
arms  alone,  without  impaling  her  own  family  coat  in  the  usual  way.  There  is 
also  the  tomb  of  ]\Irs.  Anne  Mead,  daughter  of  Sir  R.  Alston,  and  widow  of 
the  famous  physician  who  resided  here.  In  the  early  registers  from  1598  to 
1654,  which  w^ere  exhibited,  the  following  names  occur  with  the  style  generosus 
or  gent. ,  armigcr,  and  esquire :  Swynfen,  Billingsley,  Dudley,  Catesbye, 
Duncombe,  Langhorne,  Farrer,  Boteler,  Templar,  Johnson,  Edwards,  Baker, 
Wollaston.  The  chalice  is  marked  "Harrolde,  1699  ;"  the  paten  is  the  gift  of 
the  Hon.  Anne  JollifFe,  1728,  and  the  jBiagon  of  the  Hon.  Lady  Temperance 
Wolstenholme,  1726  ;  all  of  silver.  In  the  entrance  beneath  the  tower  is  an 
early  stone  coffin,  dug  up  in  the  shrubbery  adjacent  to  the  church,  and  upon 
the  floor  portions  of  several  sculptured  sepulchral  slabs  of  good  character.  By 
the  in^dtation  of  W.  M.  Harvey,  Esq. ,  the  company  paid  a  visit  to  the  Hall 
immediately  adjoining,  where  refreshment  was  kindly  provided.  Among  the 
portraits  in  this  house  are  Dr.  Richard  Mead  and  his  Avife,  third  daughter  of 
Sir  R.  Alston,  of  Odell,  the  second  baronet — the  latter  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller ; 
also  of  George  II.,  when  Prince  of  Wales.     The  next  station  reached  was 

Farndish  Church, 

a  small  building  consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  and  low  west  tower.  The  east 
wall  of  the  latter  appears  formerly  to  have  rested  upon  a  beam,  but  is  now 
supported  by  a  modern  arch,  unfortunately  obstructing  a  window  in  the  south 
wall,  the  tracerj^  of  which,  beneath  an  ogee  head,  is  very  curious.  The  south 
doorway  is  a  rich  example  of  transition  Norman  date,  deeply  recessed  with 
shafts  and  foliated  caps,  the  arch  being  alternately  of  red  sandstone  and  white 
squares.  The  chancel,  small  as  it  is,  exhibits  portions  of  the  three  later  styles, 
and  there  is  a  low  north  doorway  (now  closed)  of  early  date. 

The  bowl  of  the  font  is  circular,  and  ^'s  the  only  original  part  remaining. 
Upon  the  top  being  raised  there  appeared  within  a  nondescript  covered  vessel 
of  white  ware,  resembling  a  small  soup  tureen,  inscribed  with  gold  letters  "  The 
gift  of  Archdeacon  Bonney,  1832."  We  would  suggest  its  removal  to  the 
vicarage  kitchen.  In  the  chancel  is  a  small  brass  to  the  memory  of  John 
Johnson,  of  an  ancient  family  at  North  Crawley,  formerly  Rector,  ob.  1625. 
Much  was  done  for  this  church,  chiefly  through  the  munificence  of  W.  H.  S. 
Adcock,  Esq.,  wdio  resides  here,  and  holds  the  honourable  office  of  church- 
warden, at  a  time  which  will  excuse  some  blemishes  in  so  good  a  work.  The 
glass  in  the  east  windoAv  was  also  the  gift  of  Mr.  Adcock,  and  the  comely 
entrance  to  the  churchyard,  which  is  approached  by  steps.  The  floor  within 
the  altar  rails  is  laid  with  a  mosaic  design ;  the  south  window  there  is  filled 
with  glass  by  the  Rev.  Greville  Chester,  late  Rector,  to  whom  some  mural 
decoration  is  also  due  and  a  latten  almsdish.  The  chalice  is  old ;  the  paten 
was  given  in  1857,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Orlebar,  then  Rector,  and  the  flagon  by 
Mr.  Adcock.  The  first  register  dates  fi-om  1587.  Under  the  head  of  "  surplice 
fees  "  in  1708  we  find  the  following  entry  :  "  Every  single  person  Id.  at  Easter 
to  Rector ;  married  couple  3d.  ;  widower  and  widow  Id.  each.  A  burial  in 
church  or  chancel  or  churchyard  Od. " 

The  party  drove  next  to 

HixwicK  HorsE, 

where  they  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  R.  L.  Orlebar,  Esq.  This 
handsome  mansion  dates  from  1710,  and,  with  its  grounds,  fine  old  gardens, 
and  fish-i^onds,  proved  very  attractive.  Among  the  pictures  is  a  striking  full 
length  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  the  head  by  Vandyke;  and  a  smaller  (verj'-grim) 
one  of  Cromwell.  In  the  library,  besides  some  curious  books,  was  the  Cartulary 
of  Canons  Ashby  Priory,  to  which  the  great  tithes  at  Poddington  were  assigned. 
Upon  the  stairs  are  some  large  pieces  of  tapestry.  Reluctantly  quitting  so 
many  interesting  objects,  the  excursionists  walked  the  short  distance  to  Hin- 
tvicJc  Hall,  an  older  house,  partly  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  the  view  of  which  in 
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Fisher's  Collection  (1823)  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  and 
represents  the  front  exactly  as  it  now  appears.  It  is  the  residence  of  W. 
Augustus  Orlebar,  Esq.,  who,  in  spite  of  his  increasing  years  and  infirmities, 
was  kindly  anxious  to  welcome  the  party.  Here  again  there  was  much  both 
in  the  venerable  aspect  of  the  mansion  itself  and  its  accessories — bowling-green, 
and  terrace,  and  long  avenue — and  in  the  treasures  within,  to  detain  the  cvui- 
ous  and  the  lovers  of  antiquity ;  pictures,  tapestry,  coins,  &c.  But  with  some 
difficulty  a  start  was  at  length  made  for  the  next  object  upon  the  programme, 
namely, 

PODINGTON   ChUIICH. 

Here  the  Rev.  J.  Geldart,  the  Vicar,  who  had  preceded  the  party  from 
Hinwick  House,  kindly  exerted  himself  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  building,  to  which  however  the  limited  time  remain- 
ing for  the  inspection  scarcely  enabled  them  to  do  justice.  Fisher  furnishes  a 
view  of  the  exterior.  Here  again  the  mixture  of  styles  is  at  once  observable  ; 
Perpendicular  spire  of  octagonal  form  and  richly  crocketed  upon  an  Early 
English  tower  ;  north  doorway  of  the  latter  style  ;  south  doorway,  porch 
and  clerestory  of  the  Perpendicular  period ;  while  within  we  have  Early  English 
arches  upon  round  piers  of  transitional  Norman  work,  western  arch  and  chancel 
arch  Decorated  :  the  latter  springs  from  chamfered  corbels.  The  east  window 
is  Geometrical,  and  all  the  aisle  windows  Decorated.  There  is  a  large  moulded 
Early  English  piscina,  and  the  font  is  low  and  circular,  carved  into  three 
distinct  patterns,  each  occupying  a  third  portion  of  the  surface.  In  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel  are  four  sepulchral  arches,  the  first  and  fourth  round-headed 
and  carved  with  the  chain  ornament,  the  third  and  fourth  Pointed.  All  are 
njw  filled  up  with  memorial  stones  to  the  Childs  and  Paynes.  The  carving  of 
the  porch  door  is  unusually  rich.  Upon  the  chalice  is  engraved,  ' '  Ex  dono 
^liz.  Livesay  eccles.  Podington,  1707."  Upon  the  lectern  is  a  black-letter 
Bible  printed  by  R.  Barker,  1613.     The  first  register  begins  at  1662. 

Turning  reluctantly  from  this  church,  which  well  deserved  a  longer 
examination,  the  route  was  taken  for 

Wymington  Church, 

u"pon  which  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  W.  Monk,  who  accompanied  the  Excursion, 
kindly  undertook  to  read  an  explanatory  paper,  the  substance  of  which  Ave  give 
below. 

This  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Laurence  (which  is  engraved  in  Lysons'  and  in 
Brandon's  Parish  Churches),  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  much  older  structure, 
about  1377,  the  last  year  of  King  Edward  III.  The  tomb  of  its  founder 
and  foundress — John  and  Albreda  Curteys,  bearing  date  of  1391, — we  now  show 
to  you.  This  church  is  a  justly  celebrated  specimen  of  the  Decorated  period  ; 
being,  with  that  of  Yielden,  the  best  of  the  style  in  the  county.  As  you  see 
it,  so  it  was  built.  The  only  alteration  made  was  about  thirty  years  ago,  by 
changing  the  Decorated  windows  at  the  east  ends  of  the  north  and  south  aisles 
into  lancets,  Avhich,  in  the  restoration  of  the  church,  must  be  changed  back 
again.     I  have  correct  drawings  of  the  original  windows. 

Wymington  Church  is  not  only  an  almost  perfect  example  of  its  own 
architectural  order,  but,  what  lends  it  additional  lustre,  is  the  fact  that  it 
furnishes  an  almost  unique  instance  of  a  building  finished  all  at  once,  and  re- 
maining in  its  pristine  proportions. 

We  will  now  turn  attention  to  its  architectural  features  and  to  its  history. 
Its  general  plan  is  that  of  an  oblong  square,  Avith  a  chancel,  nave,  northern 
and  southern  aisles,  and  a  porch  having  a  par  vise,  and  a  toAver  projecting  at 
its  western  end,  surmounted  by  a  spire.  Its  outside  features  are  striking  and 
beautiful.  The  turrets  in  the  eastern  angles  are  singular,  and  the  only  exam- 
ples in  the  county  excepting  at  Great  Barford  and  at  Shillington.  There  are 
like  turrets  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  Rushden. 

The  southern  front  terminates  in  a  broken  cross  ;  and  the  Avails  have  battle- 
ments four  feet  high.     I  suspect  that  the  height  of  the  toAver  and  spire,  and 
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the  length  of  the  whole  building,  form,  designedly,  two  sides  of  a  square.  The 
roof  is  original ;  is  covered  with  lead ;  and  embraces  the  whole  church. 

The  number  of  windows  on  each  side  of  the  church  is  live  ;  with  circular 
windows  at  the  western  ends  of  the  aisles,  which,  no  doubt,  originally  contained 
quatrefoils  in  keeping  with  those  of  the  tower,  font,  &c.  The  tracery  of  the 
side  windows  is  graceful  and  varied,  and,  in  some  features,  is  like  the  flam- 
boyant, or  flame-like  tracery  of  the  continent.  The  porch  is  very  good,  the 
stone  groining  of  the  roof  being  perfect.  The  principal  southern  and  the 
chancel  doorways  are  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  church.  The  northern 
doorway  is,  as  usual,  stojDped  up ;  the  doors  themselves  have  no  striking  fea- 
tures either  of  wood  or  of  iron  work  :  the  great  door  is,  undoubtedly,  ancient. 
The  more  you  examine  the  tower,  the  more  you  must  be  impressed  with  its 
singularly  rich  beauty.  It  is  embattled,  and  has  elaborate  tracery  of  quatre- 
foils, and  a  string-course  ornamented  with  foliations  alternated  with  grotesque 
heads  of  rams  and  of  human  beings,  the  corners  having  small  gurgoyles.  The 
spire  is,  we  may  say,  extraordinary,  rising  from  eight  arches,  having  pedimen- 
tal  canopies,  open  Decorated  tracery,  richly  crocketed  angles,  and  its  outline 
varied  symmetricallj^  by  spire  lights,  which  correspond  with  the  arches 
below.  The  other  gurgoyles  are  most  of  them  mutilated,  and  all  of  them 
gi'otesque. 

We  now  examine  the  inside  of  this  church.  The  tracery  of  the  eastern 
window  is  foliated,  flowing  and  graceful.  The  present  stonework  was  restored 
after  the  exact  pattern  of  the  original  when  the  two  other  eastern  windows,  of 
which  we  have  before  spoken,  were  altered.  The  chapels  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  aisles  give  an  airy  lightness  to  the  building.  The  pillars  and  arches  of 
the  nave  are  of  correctly  Decorated  proportions,  the  former  being  octagonal, 
four  in  number  on  each  side,  and  having  simple  mouldings ;  the  latter,  being 
pointed,  and  on  each  side  likewise  four  in  number.  The  chancel  and  western 
arches  correspond,  the  pillars  of  the  latter  having  a  peculiar  fluting,  which  has 
a  good  eff"ect.  The  font  is  original,  octagonal,  in  good  condition,  and  adorned 
with  foliated  tracery ;  having  been  considered  sufiiciently  excellent  to  be  copied 
in  1858  for  the  coeval  church  of  Northill.  The  arches  on  each  side  of  the 
chancel-arch  are  in  character  with  the  others,  and  the  tout  ensemble  of  pillars, 
arches,  and  windows  is  extremely  beautiful.  There  is  the  usual  stoup  for  holy 
water  in  the  wall  near  to  the  great  door ;  and  on  the  south  of  the  chancel  the 
piscina  is  richly  decorated  with  crocketed  canopies  and  finials  ;  as  is  the  case 
with  the  two  adjoining  sedilia.  The  pattern  of  these  crockets  and  finials  pre- 
vails everywhere  in  the  church  wherever  it  could  be  used, — on  the  Curteys 
tomb,  and  brass, — on  the  altar  and  niche  in  the  Lady  Chapel, — on  the  font 
cover  (which  is  modern,  and  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  a  copy  of  the  original), 
and  on  the  piscina  and  sedilia  above-mentioned.  Herein  we  see  instances  of 
that  unity  of  design  of  which  I  have  before  spoken. 

In  the  window  sill  of  the  Southern  Chapel  are  the  remains  of  a  gorgeously 
decorated  altar,  surmounted  by  a  niche  in  the  western  jamb  of  the  window. 
These  are  much  mutilated.  A  piscina  remains  in  the  wall  at  the  eastern  end 
of  this  altar.  Some  of  the  work — the  niche  for  example — seems  to  be  of  a 
decidedly  Perpendicular  character,  and  a  later  insertion.  In  the  vestry — the 
Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist — there  are  traces  of  a  piscina.  There  is  a 
fragment  of  ancient  stained  glass  remaining  in  one  of  the  southern  windows  ; 
as  also  a  portion  of  somewhat  rude  fresco  in  the  Lady  Chapel ;  and  strong 
colouring  on  the  capitals  of  the  pillars.  An  arch,  under  which  lies  the  tomb 
of  the  founder,  connects  the  Lady  Chapel  with  the  great  chancel.  There-  are 
three  altar  steps.  The  seats  in  the  church  are  ancient  and  interesting,  being 
of  oak  carved  in  a  pattern  observable  on  the  founder's  tomb,  and  prevailing  (I 
almost  dare  to  say  being  copied  from  those)  in  the  neighbouring  churches  of 
Turvey,  Higham  Ferrers,  and  Wellingborough. 

There  are  some  remarkable  features  in  the  history  of  the  bells,  of  which 
an  account  is  to  be  found  in  Weever's  Monuments,  &c. 

I  may  notice  that  the  church  stands  duly  east  and  west ;  and  that  there 
are  no  traces  of  rood-loft  or  of  screen. 
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Ill  passing  we  may  remark  that  this  village,  under  the  name  of  Wimmen- 
tune,  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey :  Alured  de  Lincoln  was  then  lord 
of  the  manor.  After  numerous  changes  this  manor  was  bought  by  Hugh 
Curteys  in  1351,  who  devised  it  to  his  son  John  Cm-teys,  mayor  of  the  Wool 
Staple  of  Calais — one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  those  times,  to  whose  muni- 
ficence we  owe  this  beautiful  structure.  In  this  devise  of  property  is  men- 
tioned *'  one  messuage  and  a  dove  cot,"  which  latter  is  now  undoubtedly  still 
standing,  a  curious  monument  of  the  past. 

The  manor  now  belongs  to  Mr.  John  Goosey,  of  Kettering ;  and  the  ad  vow- 
son  of  the  rectory  has  passed  from  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Lee,  of  Hartwell,  to 
myself,  being  now  both  rector  and  patron  of  this  interesting  parish. 

We  now  turn  attention  to  the  rare  monuments  in  the  church.  A  canopied 
altar  tomb  of  John  Curteys  and  of  Albreda  his  wife,  remains  in  excellent 
preservation,  bearing  date  of  1391,  the  brasses  being  inserted  into  a  slab  of 
black  Purbeck  marble,  as  plainly  readable  as  though  but  of  yesterday.  His 
wife  died  in  1396  ;  the  manor  being  sold  in  1397  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Curteys  to  the  family  of  Bromflet.  Two  other  brasses  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Thomas  and  Lady  Margaret  Bromflet  possess  great  antiquarian  interest, 
particularly  the  one  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Bromflet,  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  competent  authorities  to  be  the  finest  brass  in  existence  of  a 
knight  in  plate  armour.  These  brasses  have  been  removed  (about  thirty  years 
ago)  from  tjcfore  the  high  altar  into  their  present  position  in  the  Lady  Chapel. 
The  date  on  that  of  Lady  Bromflet  is  1407  ;  and  on  that  of  her  husband  1430. 
Lady  Bromflet  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Seyntjon  (spelt  on  the  tomb  as 
now  pronounced),  and  was  the  heiress  of  the  Lord  de  Vesci  ;  the  name  of 
Margaret  seeming  to  have  been  almost  usual  in  the  noble  family  of  St.  John. 
Sir  Thomas  Bromflet  was  greatly  distinguished  as  holding  offices  in  the  courts 
of  Richard  II.,  of  Henry  IV.,  and  of  Henry  V.,  having  been  cupbearer  to  the 
last  named  monarch.  On  the  floor,  under  the  chancel  arch,  is  a  brass  22  inches 
in  length,  of  an  ecclesiastic,  John  Stokys,  who  was  rector  of  Wymington,  and 
died  in  1467.  This  brass  is  extremely  rare,  being  that  of  an  ecclesiastic  in  his 
Eucharistic  vestments,  of  this  small  size,  holding  a  chalice.  To  my  great 
surprise,  I  find  no  notice  of  this  rare  brass  in  any  of  the  books  on  the  subject. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  efligies  on  brasses  were  executed  from  the  living 
subject,  the  date  being  put  in  after  the  person's  death.  You  will  notice  in  this 
case  that  the  date  of  John  Stokys'  death  is  left  blank,  the  means  probably  not 
being  at  hand  of  engraving  it  on  the  brass  after  his  death.  I  obtained  the  date 
of  his  death  from  an  old  book  in  the  British  Museum. 

There  is  another  altar  tomb  bearing  the  name  of  Bletsoe  and  the  date 
of  1609. 

These  several  brasses  not  only  possess  great  interest  in  commemorating 
distinguished  personages,  and  in  affording  specimens  of  the  handiwork  and 
monuments  of  our  forefathers,  but  this  interest  is  much  increased  by  the 
life-like  portraits  of  persons  clad  in  the  dress  and  bearing  the  warlike 
implements  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived  ;  a  complete  series  of  such  brasses 
giving  us,  in  correct  detail,  an  insight  into  the  defensive  armour  of  the 
knight, — an  idea  of  the  robes  of  the  merchant  and  of  the  civilian,  a  notion 
of  the  attire  of  the  ladies,  as  well  as  the  vestments  of  the  ecclesiastics,  in  any 
chosen  period  under  review. 

Mr.  Wyatt  having  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  company  to  Mr.  Monk  for 
his  exhaustive  paper,  a  more  careful  inspection  was  made  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  building  until  time  was  called  for  the  return  journey  to  Sharnbrook 
Station,  when  all  turned  with  lingering  regret  from  this  exquisite  church  which 
no  doubt  owes  its  singular  immunity  from  outrage  to  its  secluded  situation.  It 
aff'ords  a  striking  instance  of  what  our  churches  generally  would  be  at  this  day, 
if  the  destroyer's  ruthless  hand  had  never  been  laid  upon  them. 
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The  Report, 

Presented  by  the  Committee  at  the  Annual  Meeting  for  1869, 
held  at  Worcester^  April  2nd,  1870. 

The  Annua]  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  in  the  Council- 
room  of  the  Museum  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  Foregate-street,  when 
there  were  present — Earl  Beauchamp  (in  the  chair).  Rev.  R.  Cattley,  Rev.  G. 
S.  Munn,  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Douglas,  Rev.  T.  G.  Curtler,  Rev.  H.  J.  Vernon 
(Eckington),  Rev.  H.  G.  Faussett,  Rev.  J.  F.  Green,  Rev.  R.  H.  Eyre  Davies, 
Mr.  E.  Lees,  Mr.  J.  Severn  Walker,  and  Mr.  G.  J.  A.  Walker. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Severn  Walker)  read  the  Annual  Report,  which  was 
as  follows  : — 

YoTJR  Committee  have  again,  for  the  sixteenth  time,  to  record  the  operations 
of  the  Society  during  the  past  year. 

The  Annual  Volume  of  Eejyorts  and  Papers  for  1868  appeared  for  the  first 
time  without  any  contribution  from  this  Society  beyond  the  formal  Report. 
The  forthcoming  volume  will,  however,  contain  a  Paper  on  the  parish  of 
I  comb,  Avhich  contains  evidence  of  great  industry  and  considerable  research 
into  the  records  of  the  past  on  the  part  of  its  author,  the  Rev.  David  Royce, 
Vicar  of  Nether  Swell.  The  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott  has  also  forwarded 
to  the  Society,  as  a  token  of  respect,  a  copy  of  the  inventories  of  vestments 
and  other  goods  in  the  churches  of  Worcestershire  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  The  ]\IS.  extends 
to  more  than  forty  quarto  pages,  is  of  great  interest,  and  Avill  probably  be 
found  suitable  for  publication  in  a  future  volume  of  the  Associated  Societies' 
Eeports  and  Papers.  The  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending 
that  the  name  of  so  eminent  an  archaeologist  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott  be 
added  to  the  list  of  our  Honorary  Members  in  recognition  of  his  kindness  in 
favouring  the  Society  with  so  acceptable  and  valuable  a  communication. 

The  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  took  place  on  Thursday,  March 
18th,  1869,  when  the  Report  of  the  Committee  was  read,  and  the  officers 
were  elected. 

On  the  11th  of  August  an  Excursion  was  made  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stow-on-the-Wold,  a  district  quite  new  to  most  of  the  Members.  The  party 
proceeded  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  to  Chipping  Norton  Junction,  where 
carriages  were  in  readiness  to  convey  the  excursionists  to  Kingham,  Bledington, 
Icomb,  and  Stoiv-on-the-  Wold.  The  Rev,  J.  W.  Lockwood  gave  some  inter- 
esting particulars  respecting  the  history  and  architecture  of  Kingham  Church, 
which  consists  of  chancel,   nave,  nortli  and  south  aisles,  south  porch,  and 
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western  tower,  and  is  chiefly  of  the  Middle-jiointed  style.  Considerable  alter- 
ations were  effected  in  tlie  interior  some  years  ago,  but  not  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner.  A  man  residing  in  the  village  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
good  stone  carver,  and  was  therefore  employed  to  execute  in  that  material  not 
only  the  pulpit  and  prayer  desk,  but  also  the  standards  to  the  wooden  benches 
in  the  nave,  which,  as  may  be  imagined,  have  a  most  curious  eff"ect.  The 
chancel,  however,  has  lately  received  a  considerable  amount  of  ornament  in  a 
much  better  taste,  including  a  sumptuous  altar  and  reredos,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Herman  Grisewood,  jun.,  of  Daylesford,  painted  windows,  &c.  Many  Indian 
and  other  curiosities  are  preserved  at  the  adjoining  rectory,  and  were  examined 
with  much  interest. 

BlecUngton  Church  was  described  by  the  Rev.  D.  Royce.  It  is  in  a 
miserable  state  of  repair,  and  filled  with  most  unsightly  fittings,  but  possesses 
many  features  worthy  of  notice,  amongst  Avhich  may  be  mentioned  a  curious 
projection  with  panelled  stone  roof,  and  a  hagioscope  or  squint  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel,  an  altar  table  with  a  moveable  top,  a  Norman  chancel 
arch,  and  a  fifteenth-century  roof  to  the  nave.  There  is  an  aisle  on  the  south 
side  only,  but  the  north  wall  is  pierced  with  two  tiers  of  square-headed  windows, 
having  canopied  niches  in  the  splays,  and  containing  valuable  remains  of 
excellent  stained  glass. 

At  Iconib  Mr.  Royce  again  favoured  the  Society  by  reading  numerous 
extracts  from  the  excellent  Paper  on  the  history  of  this  parish  and  the  Blaket 
family  before  noticed.  The  chancel  of  the  little  church  is  a  perfect  and  admir- 
able specimen  of  the  First-pointed  style,  having  a  triplet  at  the  east  end,  and 
three  single  lancets  on  each  side.  Plans  for  a  careful  and  thorough  restoration 
of  this  church  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Worcester,  which  it  is 
hoped  shortly  to  carry  into  effect. 

Icomh  Place,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Blakets,  is  an  interesting  example  of 
an  old  English  mansion,  and  will  be  found  to  be  minutely  described  in  Mr. 
Royce 's  communication,  printed  in  another  part  of  this  volume. 

The  Members  of  the  Society  and  their  friends  were  hospitably  refreshed 
during  the  Excursion  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Lockwood,  Rector  of  Kingham,  and  the 
Rev.  A.  Williams,  Rector  of  I  comb.  About  forty  ladies  and  gentlemen  dined 
together  at  Stow-on-the-Wold  in  the  evening  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
repast  a  silver  salver,  subscribed  for  by  the  Members  and  friends  of  the  Society, 
was  formally  presented  to  Mr.  J.  Severn  Walker,  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries, 
in  commemoration  of  his  recent  marriage.  * 

Time  did  not  permit  of  more  than  a  very  hasty  examination  being  made 
of  Stoiv  Church,  the  party  returning  by  the  last  train,  which  arrived  at  Wor- 
cester a  little  before  ten  o'clock. 

The  new  works  executed  during  the  past  year  at  the  Cathedral  include  an 
open  stone  screen  on  the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary,  a  large  painted  window 
in  the  north  transept,  and  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  framework  in  the 
tower  for  the  reception  of  the  new  peal  of  bells.  The  screen  is  the  liberal  gift 
of  J.  D.  Allcroft,  Esq.,  and  consists  of  an  arcade  of  trefoiled  arches,  resting 
on  Purbeck  marble  shafts,  and  surmounted  by  crocketed  gablets.  Though 
very  elegant  in  itself,  it  scarcely  harmonizes  with  the  ornate  chapel  on  the 
oppositr'side,  or  with  the  elaborate  reredos  to  which  the  screen  is  contiguous. 

The  window  was  presented  to  the  Cathedral  by  the  Freemasons  of  the 
province,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barrand,  and  Westlake.  It  con- 
tains full-length  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles,  with  symbols  and  smaller 
representations  of  Kings  Solomon,  Hiram,  and  other  personages  connected  with 
the  history  of  Masonry.     There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  white  glass,  and 

*  The  salver  is  two  feet  long,  one  foot  eight  inches  wide,  and  weighs  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  ounces.  In  the  centre  is  the  following  insci-iption : — "  Presented  to  Mr.  John 
Severn  Walker,  by  the  Members  and  fi'iends  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  Society, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  maniage,  in  testimony  of  the  sense  they  entertain  of  his  generous  and 
courteous  conduct  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  his  unwearied  exertions  in  advanc- 
ing the  true  principles  of  mediaeval  art.    April,  1869." 
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the  general  appearance  is  good,  having  more  of  the  sparkling  effect  of  old  glass 
than  any  of  the  previously  erected  windows  in  the  Cathedral. 

The  new  bells  have  been  successfully  cast  and  hoisted  into  the  tower,  and 
although  not  at  j)resent  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state  to  be  heard  in  perfec- 
tion, preliminary  trials  have  been  made  in  the  hearing  of  highly  competent 
judges,  who  pronounce  their  tone  to  be  of  the  finest  quality,  and  likely  in 
every  way  to  realize  the  expectations  of  those  who  desire  that  they  should  prove 
one  of  the  most  perfect  peals  in  the  country. 

The  new  church  of  SS.  Philii)  and  James,  at  Hallow,  was  consecrated  on 
the  4tli  of  last  May.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  the  Early  Middle- 
pointed  style,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  successful  work  of  that  architect,  who 
on  this  occasion  has  deviated  from  the  beaten  track  in  one  or  two  points,  espe- 
cially in  the  construction  of  the  nave  roof.  Instead  of  the  usual  wooden 
principals,  massive  stone  arches,  resting  upon  shafts  with  moulded  caps  and 
corbels,  span  each  bay  of  the  nave  and  support  the  roof  timbers,  the  lateral 
thrust  being  counterbalanced  by  external  flying  buttresses,  which  spring  from 
pinnacles  terminating  the  buttresses  of  tlie  aisle  walls.  The  aisles  are  also 
spanned  by  similar  arches  with  traceried  spandrils.  Ancient  examples  of  this 
description  of  roof  occur  at  Mayfield  Palace,  Sussex  ;  Ightham,  Kent  ;  and  at 
Conway  Castle.  The  hall  roof  of  the  former  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Street  to 
be  one  of  the  noblest  designs  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  inferior  only  to 
stone  vaulting.  The  nave  of  Hallow  Church  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by 
mouhled  arches,  which  are  supported  by  cylindrical  piers,  with  richly  carved 
capitals ;  and  the  clerestory  is  pierced  with  circular  windows  of  varied  design, 
except  to  the  west,  where  there  is  a  lancet  on  each  side.  The  lofty  chancel 
arcli  has  pierced  cusps,  which  give  it  a  trefoil  form.  The  arched  principals  of 
the  chancel  roof  are  likewise  trefoiled,  and  ornamented  with  piercings.  The 
east  window  is  placed  high  up  in  the  wall,  and  beneath,  and  rising  in  front  of 
it,  is  a  remarkafjl}^  effective  reredos,  the  gift  of  Earl  Beauchamp.  It  consists 
of  an  admirably  carved  representation  of  the  Crucifixion,  including  the  three 
Marys  and  St.  John.  The  attitude  and  expression  of  the  figures  are  particu- 
larly good.  Above  is  a  rich  projecting  canopy,  with  three  cusped  arches, 
surmounted  by  lofty  gables,  which  enclose  circles  of  inlaid  marbles  representing 
a  cross,  the  dove,  and  the  "  Pelican  in  her  piety."  Between,  and  on  the  points 
of  the  gables,  are  alabaster  figures  of  seven  angels  bearing  "  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks."  The  execution  of  the  whole  work  reflects  great  credit  upon 
the  sculptor,  R.  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham,  who  also  carved  the  handsome  stone 
pulpit  presented  to  the  church  by  the  Vicar's  brother.  The  font,  Avhich  is 
elaborately  carved  and  inlaid,  was  the  gift  of  a  parishioner,  and  executed  by 
Forsyth,  of  Worcester,  though  not  designed  by  the  architect  of  the  church. 
The  exterior  of  the  building  has  a  very  unfinished  appearance,  in  consequence 
of  the  funds  being  insufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  tower  and  spire  designed 
for  erection  at  the  west  end  of  the  lofty  nave. 

The  new  church  of  S.  Nicholas,  at  Droitivich,  was  designed,  and  its  erec- 
tion superintended  gratuitously,  by  a  parishioner,  Mr.  J.  Smith.  It  consists 
of  a  rather  short  chancel,  nave,  vestry,  south  aisle,  and  tower  at  the  south- 
west angle.  Provision  is  made  for  the  addition  of  an  aisle  on  the  north  side, 
and  the  tower  is  temporarily  finished  with  a  low  pyramidal  roof,  till  such 
time  as  funds  are  forthcoming  for  the  erection  of  the  stone  spire  as  originally 
designed  by  the  architect.  The  arches  of  the  nave  arcade  have  a  heavy  effect, 
being  relieved  with  neither  mouldings  nor  chamfers,  and  the  backs  of  the  seats 
slope  so  much  that  kneeling  with  any  degree  of  comfort  is  well-nigh  impossi- 
ble. All  tlie  windows  in  the  chancel  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  executed 
by  Preedy.  The  walls  are  of  stone  within  and  without,  and  the  sacred  struc- 
ture appears  to  be  substantially  built,  and  on  the  whole  conveniently  arranged, 
though  not  equal  in  architectural  merit  to  the  majority  of  chmxhes  erected 
at  the  present  day. 

A  small  chapel  of  appropriate  character,  designed  by  Mr.  Preedy,  has 
been  erected  at  Hollyhush  Hill,  Castle  Morton,  for  the  use  of  persons  living  in 
outlying  parts  of  several  contiguous  parishes. 
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The  same  architect  designed  the  single  parallelogi-am  of  red  brick  in  tlie 
Early-pointed  style,  recently  consecrated  at  Moor,  as  a  chapel-of-ease  to  the 
mother  church  at  Fladbury. 

The  parish  church  of  EarVs  Croome  has  been  reseated,  warmed,  and  other- 
wise improved  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  Rowe  Clarke. 

Northfield  Church  has  also  been  fitted  with  open  seats,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Dudley  Male. 

But  churcli  restoration  has  progressed  much  more  rapidly  in  the  Warwick- 
shire than  in  the  Worcestershire  portion  of  the  diocese  during  the  past  year. 
At  St.  Nicholas,  TVariaicJc,  a  new  chancel  has  been  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  John  Gibson. 

Avon  Basset  Church  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  at  a  cost  of  £3000,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Buckeridge,  of  Oxford.  Very  extensive  works  have  been 
carried  out,  at  an  expense  of  £8000,  under  Mr.  Street's  superintendence,  at 
MonTc's  Kcrhy  Church  ;  and  the  same  architect  designed  the  new  chancel,  and 
superintended  the  restoration  of  the  nave  at  Polcsworth  Church.  Extensive 
restorations  have  also  been  carried  out  at  Harborough  Magna  Church;  and 
works  of  less  importance  at  Bichenhill,  Butler's  Marston,  Prior's  Hardwick, 
Prior's  Marston,  SccMngton,  Southam,  StoneUigh,  Bishop's  TachhrooTc,  JFillen- 
hall,  and  Warmington. 

School-rooms  have  been  built  during  the  year  at  EcMngton,  designed  by 
Mr.  Hopkins ;  Drake's  Broiighton,  near  Pershore,  by  Mr.  Dawkes  ;  and  Elmley 
Castle,  the  gift  of  Lady  Pakington. 

In  their  last  report  your  Committee  had  occasion  to  speak  in  unfavourable 
terms  of  the  architectural  character  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Hemoick,  which 
called  forth  strong  animadversions  from  the  architect,  wJio  attributed  the 
criticism  to  personal  feeling  and  other  unAVorthy  motives  on  the  part  of  its 
authors,  the  fact  being  that  the  name  of  the  designer  of  the  building  was 
imknown  to  any  of  the  Committee  at  the  time  the  report  was  adopted.  ^  A 
further  examination  of  the  asylum  has  only  confirmed  the  unfavourable  im- 
pression which  previous  visits  had  produced  upon  the  Committee,  and  they 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  judgment  in  the  matter  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  opinions  of  eminent  professional  men.  It  has  been  invariably 
the  object  of  your  Committee  in  their  criticisms  to  act  conscientiously,  impar- 
tially, and  to  the  best  of  their  ability ;  and  although  in  a  few  instances  dis- 
satisfaction has  been  expressed  at  their  remarks  by  those  personally  concerned 
with  the  execution  of  the  unsatisfactory  works,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  outspoken  expression  of  opinion  contained  in  these  annual  reviews  of 
architectural  progress  within  the  diocese  have  had  a  beneficial  eff'ect  upon  the 
character  of  the  designs  for  new  buildings  and  restorations  carried  into  eff'ect 
throughout  this  district  of  late  years. 

Mr.  G.  J.  A.  Walkee  moved  that  the  Report  be  received  and  adopted. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Douglas  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  motion. 

The  Chairman  said  that  before  putting  the  motion  to  the  meeting  he 
should  like  to  say  that  the  Society  had  discharged  its  duty  in  criticising  in  a 
fair  and  intelligible  manner  all  the  various  public  buildings  which  had  been 
erected  during  the  past  year.  It  was  very  easy  for  parties  to  round  off  sen- 
tences and  unmeaning  compliments,  but  it  was  only  just  to  state  that  it  was 
within  the  province  of  a  society  like  this  to  criticise  in  an  impartial  manner 
any  building  of  a  diocesan  character  which  had  been  erected  in  this  county. 
Their  object  was  to  promote  good  architecture  —  to  countenance  what  was 
worthy  and  satisfactory,  and  to  discountenance  what  was  unworthy  and  unsatis- 
factory. He  should  very  much  regi-et  if  the  Society  departed  from  the  course  it 
had  hitherto  pursued. 

The  proposition  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  R.  Cattley  proposed  that  the  President,  Vice-President,  Hono- 
rary Secretaries,  Treasurer,  and  Auditors,  be  re-elected,  and  that  the  following 
gentlemen  form  the  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year ; — The  Rural  Deans,  the 
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Rev.  R.  Cattley,  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Ciirtler,  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Collis,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  H.  Douglas,  the  Rev.  C.  Boutell,  the  Rev.  J.  Paul,  Messrs.  H.  G.  Gold- 
ingham,  W.  J,  Hopkins,  E.  Lees,  Walker  Rennick,  R.  Woof,  and  A.  E. 
Perkins. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Yernon  seconded  the  resolution,  and,  after  urging  the 
Secretary  to  look  up  the  subscriptions,  referred  to  the  clause  in  the  Report 
that  spoke  about  the  Orphan  Asylum.  He  said  he  had  not  seen  the  building 
in  question,  and  all  tliat  he  knew  concerning  it  he  had  gathered  from  the 
imperfect  medium  of  the  correspondence  which  had  taken  place  in  the  news- 
papers on  the  subject.  He  imagined  that  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  was  enter- 
tained by  architects  with  regard  to  the  criticisms  which  had  been  passed  on 
the  buildings  they  had  designed.  They  were  rather  concerned  about  the 
unprofessional  character  of  those  criticisms.  If  he  understood  the  matter 
aright  from  the  newspaper  controversy  that  had  taken  place,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  greater  cleverness  was  manifested  on  the  side  of  the  inculpated  party, 
and  that  he  wrote  the  cleverest  letter.  From  what  he  had  heard  he  believed 
that  the  criticism  was  perfectly  right  and  fair,  but  that  a  great  amount  of 
jealousy  was  entertained  by  professional  men  with  regard  to  those  who  acted 
as  judges  in  the  matter,  and  who  were  non-professional  men  passing  judgment 
on  those  who  were  ;  and,  as  in  painting  and  sculpture,  so  likewise  in  architec- 
ture, professional  architects  were  very  jealous  of  the  interference  of  self-con- 
stituted bodies.  He  did  not  say  that  the  criticism  was  not  perfectly  fair,  and 
that  it  was  not  salutary,  but  he  felt  that  there  was  something  to  be  said  on  the 
side  of  the  inculpated  arcliitect,  who  had  ^\Titten  a  verj?-  clever  vindication. 

The  Chairman  regretted  that  Mr.  Yernon  had  made  such  observations. 
With  regard  to  what  he  had  said  as  to  the  unprofessional  character  of  the 
criticisms,  he  did  not  know  whether  Mr.  Yernon  intended  his  observations  to 
apply  to  the  ftict  that  the  criticisms  were  not  couched  in  professional  language. 
[Mr.  Yernon  :  I  did  not  mean  that.]  It  appeared  to  him  absolutely  necessary 
that  their  critics  should  not  be  actual  members  of  the  artistic  body  which  they 
criticised.  He  did  not  know  that  the  most  accomplished  critics  of  painting, 
&c.,  necessarily  belonged  to  the  particular  body  of  artists  whose  productions 
they  criticised.  A  man  need  not  of  necessity  be  a  poet  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  to  criticise  poetry  correctly.  What  the  Society  had  to  do  was  to  pass 
their  judgment  on  the  buildings  which  had  been  erected,  and  to  point  out  in 
what  respects  they  failed  to  embody  Avhat  were  the  true  principles  of  architec- 
ture. It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  those  criticisms  should  be  conveyed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  non -professional  reader.  It  was 
of  no  use  for  them  to  wrap  up  their  criticisms  in  such  professional  language  as 
would  make  them  quite  mysterious  to  the  uninitiated.  Of  course  it  was  abso- 
lutely true  that  the  Members  of  the  Committee  were  not  in  the  majority 
professional  architects,  but  he  did  not  at  all  understand  that  they  were  debarred 
from  pronouncing  an  opinion  upon  architectural  questions  which  might  arise. 
They  lived  in  a  free  country,  and  their  criticisms  went  entirely  for  what  they 
were  worth.  If  they  were  good  they  would  make  themselves  felt,  and,  if  not, 
the  result  would  be  different.  As  in  this  particular  case,  the  criticism  was  the 
more  stinging  as  it  was  well-founded.  He  had  driven  by  the  Orpham  Asyhmi, 
and  he  fully  concurred  in  the  just  reprobation  which  the  arcliitect  received  last 
year.  He  did  not,  however,  wish  to  revive  the  matter,  but  he  must  vindicate 
the  Society  as  a  non-professional  body  writing  criticisms  on  architectural  works. 
All  of  them  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  sometimes  to  criticise  lawyers,  medical 
men,  and  even  the  clergy,  and  their  criticisms  went  for  what  they  were  worth. 
He  applied  the  same  rule  to  the  criticism  of  the  Society  on  the  questions  of 
architecture.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  resolution  was  adopted  nevi.  con. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Walker  observed  that  the  objection  that  had  been  raised  to  the 
criticisms  was  upon  the  ground  that  they  had  been  promoted  by  professional 
men  and  by  professional  jealousy.  They  would  all  agree  with  him  that  none 
of  their  professional  Members  had  interfered  with  the  criticisms  which  the 
Society  passed  upon  buildings.     The  only  fault  found  in  tlie  matter  was  that 
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the  criticism  was  not  strong  enough.  Referring  to  the  financial  state  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  Walker  said  he  found  that  three  years  ago  there  was  a  sum  of 
£14  4s.  Id.  due  to  the  Treasurer.  About  the  same  sum  was  still  due,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  subscriptions  and  arrears  owing  to  the  Society  amounted 
to  as  much  as  £100. 

The  Rev.  R.  Cattley  confessed,  that  when  Treasurer  to  the  Society,  he 
found  it  very  difficult  to  get  in  subscriptions. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Walker  proposed  that  the  Rev.  M.  E.  C.  Walcott,  who  was 
an  eminent  ecclesiologist  as  well  as  archseologist,  be  an  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Society. 

Mr.  E.  Lees  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Vernon  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble  chair- 
man, and  Mr.  Walker  seconded  the  motion. 

The  proposition  was  cordially  passed,  and  the  Chairman  having  responded, 
the  proceedings  terminated. 


TEEASUEER'S     EEPOET, 

Dec.  2>\st,  1866,  to  Dec.  Zlst,  1869. 


Dr. 

Subscriptions  and  Arrears. . 

One  Life  Subscription 

Donation  from  Earl  Beau- 
champ  

Sale  of  Annual  Volumes  ... 
Balance  due  to  Treasurer... 


£    s. 

83  10 

5     0 


£118     0     1 


Cr.  £    s.    d. 

Balance  due  to  Treasurer 
from  last  Account 14     9     7 

Messrs.  Brookes  &  Vibert,  & 
Mr.  Williamson,  Lincoln, 
share  of  expenses  of  An- 
nual Volume,  for  1866...  17     3     9 

Ditto,  1867...  17     4     0 

Ditto,  1868...  12     7     9 

Subscriptions  to  theArundel 
Societyfor  the  years  1867- 
68-69  6     7     6 

Packing-boards  for  Society's 

Prints 0  12     0 

History  of  Church  Langton     2  10     6 

Illuminating  Congratulat- 
ory Address,  and  morocco 
leather  case  for  the  same  10     5     0 

Conversazione  Expenses....     7  13     0 

Excursion  Expenses 3  12     6 

Advertising  and  Printing...   16     3     0 

Postage  and  Stationery 9     2     6 

Carriage  of  Parcels,  &  other 

small  items 0  18     7 


£118     0     1 


25tli  April,  1870.— Examined  with  the  vouchers,  and  found  correct. 
HYLA  HOLDEN,  Auditor. 

J.  SEVERN  WALKER,  Treasurer. 
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1.  That  this  Society  be  entitled 
"The  Worcester  Diocesan  Archi- 
tectural Society." 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be 
to  promote  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  antiquities,  and  design,  by 
the  collection  of  books,  casts,  drawings, 
&c. ,  and  the  restoration  of  mutilated 
architectural  remains  within  the  dio- 
cese ;  and  to  furnish  suggestions,  so  far 
as  may  be  within  its  province,  for  im- 
proving the  character  of  ecclesiastical 
edifices  hereafter  to  be  erected  or 
restored. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed 
of  a  patron,  president,  vice-presidents, 
two  or  more  secretaries,  a  treasurer, 
librarian,  honorary  and  ordinary  mem- 
bers ;  to  consist  of  clergymen  and  lay 
members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

4.  That  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  for  the  time  being,  be  re- 
quested to  accept  the  office  of  patron. 

5.  That  the  business  of  the  Society 
be  transacted  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  patron,  president,  vice- 
presidents,  secretaries,  treasurer,  lib- 
rarian, the  rural  deans  of  the  diocese 
(being  subscribers),  and  not  exceeding 
eighteen  ordinary  members  to  be  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting ;  and  that  three 
do  constitute  a  quorum. 

6.  That  the  committee  have  power 
to  supply  vacancies  in  their  own  body, 
provisionally,  until  the  next  annual 
meeting  ;  and  that  members  of  the 
committee,  in  any  neighbourhood,  may 
associate  other  members  with  them, 
for  local  purposes,  in  communication 
with  the  central  committee. 

7.  That  every  candidate  for  admission 
to  the  Society  be  proposed  and  seconded 
by  two  members,  and  balloted  for  at 
a  meeting  of  the  committee,  or  at  a 
general  meeting. 

8.  That  on  the  election  of  a  member 


the  secretaries  send  him  notice  of  it, 
and  a  copy  of  the  rules. 

9.  That  each  member  shall  pay  an 
annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings, 
to  be  due  upon  the  first  of  January  in 
each  year. 

10.  That  any  member  may  com- 
pound for  all  future  subscriptions  by 
one  payment  of  five  pounds. 

11.  That  all  persons  holding  the 
office  of  churchwarden  in  any  parish 
of  the  diocese,  be  entitled,  without 
payment,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  clergyman  of  their  parish,  being  a 
member,  to  all  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bership except  that  of  voting. 

12.  No  one  shall  be  entitled  to  his 
privileges  as  a  member  of  the  Society 
whose  subscription  is  in  arrear. 

13.  That  the  annual  meeting  shall 
take  place  at  Worcester  in  the  autumn; 
and  that  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
Society  be  held  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  committee  may  appoint  ; 
and  that  the  committee  meet  once  a 
month. 

1 4.  That  honorary  members  may  be 
elected,  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
committee  only,  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Society. 

15.  That  each  member  be  allowed 
to  introduce  a  friend  at  any  general 
meeting. 

16.  That  all  books,  drawings,  papers, 
and  other  property  of  the  Society,  be 
vested  in  trustees,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  committee,  and  kept  by  the  secre- 
taries for  the  use  of  members ;  and  that 
no  person  ceasing  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Society  shall  have  any  claim  upon 
or  interest  in  its  property. 

17.  That  no  new  rule  be  passed,  and 
no  alteration  be  made  in  any  existing 
rule,  unless  notice  of  the  proposed  new 
rule  or  alteration  shall  have  been  given 
at  the  preceding  general  meeting. 
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patrons. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterboeough. 

The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Leicester. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  Howe. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Denbigh. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Berners. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  John  Manners,  M.P. 

Sir  G.  H.  Beaumont,  Baronet. 

Sir  William  De  Capel  Brooke,  Baronet. 

Sir  Alexander  B.  C.  Dixie,  Baronet. 

Sir  Frederick  T.  Fowke,  Baronet. 

Sir  Arthur  Grey  Hazlerigg,  Baronet. 

Sir  Henry  St.  John  Halford,  Baronet. 

Sir  Geoffrey  Palmer,  Baronet. 

The  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Leicester. 

William  Perry-Herrtck,  Esquire. 

Edward  Bouchier  Hartopp,  Esquire. 

Colonel  King. 

Major  WoLLASTON. 

Edward  Finch  Dawson,  Esq. 

William  Unwin  Heygate,  Esquire. 

Major  Freer. 

H.  L.  Powys-Keck,  Esquire. 

T.  T.  Paget,  Esquire. 

W.  W.  Tailby,  Esquire. 


Committee. 


The  Patrons. 

The  Presidents. 

All  Rural  Deans  (being  Members). 

All  Professional  Architects  (being 

Members). 
The  Rev.  Jno.  Bacon. 
The  Rev.  S.  G.  Bellairs. 
The  Rev.  C.  W.  Belgrave. 
Alfred  Ellis,  Esq. 
Edward  Fisher,  Jun,,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  John  Fisher. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill. 
John  Hunt,  Esq. 


Thomas  Ingram,  Esq. 
Major  Knight. 
The  Rev.  W.  H.  Marriott. 
The  Rev.  W.  B.  Moore. 
G.  C.  Nealb,  Esq. 
G.  H.  ISTevinson,  Esq. 
T.  Nevinson,  Esq. 
Geo.  Shaw,  Esq.,  M.D. 
The  Rev.  F.  Sutton. 
James  Thompson,  Esq. 
Captain  Whitby. 
Vincent  Wing,  Esq. 
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f^onotarp  iLocal  Snrttarws. 

Market  Harhorough  District.  I  Melton  Mowbray  District. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill,  Cranoe  Rectory.     VincentWing,  Esq. ,  MeltonMowbray. 
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Clarke, E. H. M. , Esq. , Melton  Mowbray 
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Abingdon 
Ebsworth,  Rev.  G.  S.,  Croxton  Kerrial 
Ellis,  Alfred,  Esq.,  Belgrave 
Elmhirst,  Rev.  Edwd.,  Shawell 
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The  Report. 

Annual  R^i^ort  of  the.  Committee,  presented  and  read  by  Thomas  North,  Honor- 
ary Secretetry,  and  adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Members  held  in 
the  Town  Library,  Guildhall,  Leicester,  on  Monday,  Zlst  January,  1870. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Arcliseological  Society 
during  the  year  just  closed — 1869 — were  similar  to  those  of  the  former  years 
of  its  existence,  and  there  are  not  many  incidents  calling  for  special  remark 
from  your  Committee  in  presenting  this  its  Annual  Report.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  the  year  1867,  a  gi-ant  of  £10  was  made,  together  with  a 
similar  amount  from  the  Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Societj^,  to  meet 
any  expenses  that  might  be  incurred  in  watching  excavations  then  going  on 
in  the  Cherry  Orchard,  Leicester — the  site  of  a  Roman  villa — and  in  taking 
steps  to  preserve  or  make  plans  of  any  discoveries  made.  Since  that  time 
many  new  streets  have  been  formed  in  that  neighbourhood,  but  no  discoveries 
of  interest  have  been  made.  Indeed  the  Cherry  Orchard  is  now  so  completely 
covered  by  modern  erections  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  Exploration  Fund  has 
returned  to  your  Treasurer,  and  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  in  equal  moities,  the  balance  of  money  in  his  hands.  Whilst 
your  Committee  is  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  report  new  discoveries 
supplementing  those  made  in  former  years,  and  so  allowing  a  gi'ound  plan  of 
the  ancient  Roman  villa  to  be  made,  it  feels  a  satisfaction  in  having  taken 
such  steps  as  were  in  its  power  towards  obtaining  that  result. 

Although  the  arrangements  for  the  Annual  Meeting  and  Excursion  last 
year  were  unavoidably  altered  at  a  late  date,  the  Members  had  no  reason  to 
regret  the  change.  Instead  of  joining  our  Northamptonshire  friends  in  a  joint 
meeting  at  Uppingham,  as  at  first  proposed — and  which  meetiiig,  owing  to 
local  difficulties,  was  deferred  for  a  short  time —  a  meeting  of  a  slightly  curtailed 
character  was  held  at  Melton  Mowbray.  The  usual  morning  assemblage  and 
temporary  museum  were  not  attempted  ;  the  public  proceedings  of  the  Society 
being  confined  to  a  Meeting  in  the  Corn  Exchange  in  the  evening,  at  which 
some  valuable  and  interesting  Papers  were  read.  The  Members,  however,  were 
not  idle  during  the  day.  They  inspected  the  fine  parish  church,  which  for 
some  years  past  has  been  undergoing  extensive  repairs  and  restorations  ;  they 
visited  the  Museum  in  the  quaint  old  Bede-house  close  to  the  church,  and 
they  spent  much  time  at  excavations,  kindly  permitted  to  be  made  by  the 
Society  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery  outside  the  town.  Althougli  from  time 
to  time  most  valuable  discoveries  have  been  made  there,  which  have  been  fully 
detailed  in  previous  Reports  of  this  Society,  the  diggers  were  not  rewarded  for 
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their  labours  upon  that  occasion,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  an  antique  was  found, 
and  no  interment  of  any  kind  was  discovered.  The  evening  Meeting  was  held 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  the  Vicar  of  the  parish.  The  following 
Papers  were  read :  ' '  The  objects  of  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Societies, " 
by  Mr.  James  Thompson ;  "An  Appeal  to  the  Religious  Sentiment  Observable 
on  Old  English  Money  hitherto  unnoticed,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  Pownall,  F.S.A.  ; 
' '  The  Ancient  Schools  of  Melton, ' '  by  the  Hon,  Secretary.  These  three  Papers, 
together  with  some  valuable  notes  upon  the  Bottesford  Monuments,  contributed 
by  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  F.S.A.,  will  appear  in  the  next  Volume  of  the 
Associated  Societies.  The  Excursion  on  the  following  day  included  visits  to 
the  churches  of  Waltham-on-the-  Wolds,  Croxton  Kerrial,  Koiipton,  Muston, 
Bottcsjord — where  the  fine  series  of  monuments  were  commented  on  by  Mr. 
Bloxam — Barlieston,  Eastwcll,  Goadhy  Marwood,  and  Caldwell. 

Most  of  the  Members  are  aware  that  the  proposal,  originated  by  the  Society 
— that  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should 
be  invited  to  hold  its  Annual  Congress  here  during  the  summer  of  the  present 
year — has  been  cordially  and  heartily  met  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Leicester,  and  by  the  Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  Invita- 
tions from  both,  as  well  as  from  this  Society,  were  some  time  ago  forwarded 
to  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  the  Members  of  which  have  resolved  to  hold  a 
Congress  here  probably  during  the  month  of  July  next.  Whilst  your  Com- 
mittee congi'atulate  you  upon  the  honour  thus  conferred  upon  Leicester,  it 
urges  upon  you  the  necessity  of  doing  everything  in  your  power  to  make  the 
Congress  of  that  learned  body  an  agreeable  and  successful  one. 
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At  the  termination  of  the  second  year,  your  Committee  have  pleasure  in 
reporting  on  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Society.  During  the  summer 
Excursions  were  arranged  to  the  following  places  : — In  April,  to  Worksop ;  in 
May,  to  Eyam  ;  in  June,  to  Bradfield ;  in  July,  to  Hadfield  and  Fishlake ;  and 
in  August,  to  Haddon  Hall. 

It  was  hoped  that  an  Excursion  would  also  have  been  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  Newstead  Abbey  in  September,  but  owing  to  circumstances 
over  which  the  Society  had  no  control,  this  was  prevented:  nevertheless, 
through  the  kindness  of  A.  J.  Mundella,  Esq.,  M.P.,  a  considerable  number  of 
Members  and  friends  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  interesting  spot,  and 
were  by  him  most  hospitably  entertained  at  Nottingham.  Your  Committee 
also  beg  to  express  their  thanks  to  G.  W.  Furniss,  Esq.,  for  his  hospitable 
entertainment  of  the  Members  on  their  visit  to  Eyam  ;  and  to  Rimmington 
Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Bromhead  Hall,  for  his  kind  hospitality  on  their  visit  to 
Bradfield. 

The  following  Papers  have  been  kindly  contributed  during  the  year  : — 
The  President  (the  Rev.  J.  Stacye),  gave  an  able  opening  Address,  and  at 
nearly  all  the  Excursions  gave  Notes  on  the  History  and  the  Antiquities  of  the 
localities  visited  ;  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Johnson  gave  a  valuable  Paper  on  ' '  Church 
Arrangement ;"  Dr.  Syson  gave  an  Address  on  "  Archseology  ;"  J.  D.  Webster, 
Esq.,  read  able  Papers  on  "  Churchyard  Crosses, "  and  on  "  The  Arrangements 
of  Haddon  Hall;"  and  J.  D.  Leader,  Esq.,  read  some  very  interesting  Notes 
on  *'  Early  Printing,"  illustrated  by  several  valuable  specimens  ;  and  J.  Frith, 
Esq.,  favoured  the  Society  with  "Remarks  on  Egypt  and  Palestine,"  illus- 
trated by  a  choice  collection  of  photographs. 
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The  Annual  Volume  of  the  Associated  Societies  has  been  received  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  Members,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  a  collection  of 
valuable  Pax^ers. 

It  has  been  resolved  to  conclude  the  year  by  holding  a  Conversazione  on 
the  1st  of  December,  at  which  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  TroUope  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  deliver  an  Address.  It  is  proposed  on  that  occasion  to  form  a  collec- 
tion of  objects  of  Architectural  and  Archseological  interest. 
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The  Norman  and  Early  English  Styles  of  Gothic  Architecture. — 
By  the  Venble.  Edward  Trollope,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Archdeacon 
of  Stow. 

The  French  term  Renaissance  was  correctly  given  to  that  revived 
style  of  architecture,  the  birth  of  which  succeeded  the  death  of  our 
vernacular  Gothic.  Originated  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  by  Brunelleschi,  and  carried  on  by  Alberti,  Bra- 
mante,  Michael  Angelo,  Bernini,  and  others,  it  began  to  influence 
the  details  of  our  own  Gothic  style  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  with  increasing  force  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  until  it  was 
developed  in  that  of  her  successor,  our  first  Stuart  sovereign,  through 
the  medium  of  Inigo  Jones,  whose  well  known  structure  at  White- 
hall still  attests  his  skill  in  designing  a  palatial  structure  in  a  quasi- 
classical  manner.  After  the  Eestoration  this  style  was  adopted 
by  Wren,  whose  marvellous  skill  so  entirely  commanded  public 
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admiration,  that  all  the  past  styles  of  native  English  architecture 
were  soon  scorned,  and  thought  to  be  simplj^  the  barbarous  produc- 
tions of  dark  ages,  while  the  revived  classical  style  was,  first  in 
France,  and  then  in  England,  almost  universally  used  when  any 
new  buildings  of  importance  were  required, — whether  churches, 
palaces,  theatres,  or  mansions ;  and  even  more  than  this, — when 
additions  to  old  Gothic  churches  were  needed,  these  were  carried 
out  in  the  all-triumphant  style  of  the  day,  such  as  the  great  portico 
added  to  the  western  front  of  old  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  by  Wren ; 
which,  though  a  noble  feature  in  itself,  was  an  outrage  to  true  taste. 
Yet  this  fresh  phase  of  architecture  was  but  a  copy  of  the  first  of 
the  real  legitimate  periods  of  that  noble  science,  succeeding  one 
another  naturally,  without  any  servile  copyism,  which  is  all  that 
has  been  aimed  at  since  the  death  of  our  last  real  style ;  for  the 
purest  and  most  characteristic  of  these,  although  differing  so  widely 
generally  and  in  detail  from  the  architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
is  distinctly  descended  from  it,  and  serves  as  one  of  the  links  between 
those  grand  and  stern  old  columnar  temples  of  an  early  Greek 
period  and  the  frivolous  debased  Gothic  buildings  of  Henry  VIII., 
when  the  death  of  that  style  was  at  hand,  and  the  architectural 
plunder  of  all  times  and  all  nations  was  used  to  supply  the  poverty 
of  our  own  exhausted  inventive  powers  of  construction  :  for  we  have 
now  no  vernacular  style  of  architecture,  and  simply  copy,  or  try  to 
copy,  the  works  of  other  hands  and  by-gone  ages,  adopting  such 
models  as  may  happen  to  please  the  eye,  whether  appropriate  or 
not  to  the  character  of  our  climate,  or  that  of  the  adjuncts  of  the 
site  on  wliich  we  propose  to  build. 

This  theory  of  the  regular  descent,  or  development,  of  the  latest 
degenerate  Gothic  style  from  its  first  classical  prototype  is  necessary 
previous  to  a  comparison  between  any  one  of  its  intermediate  styles 
with  another,  such  as  the  Norman  and  Early  English,  which  in 
many  instances  are  so  very  dissimilar,  as  in  the  case  of  that  grand 
old  church  which  we  have  examined  mth  so  much  pleasure  to-day 
in  this  ancient  to^vn  of  Southwell ;  for  if  a  young  student  of  Gothic 
architecture  should  have  placed  before  him  two  such  specimens  of 
the  art  as  are  offered  by  the  nave,  tower,  and  transepts  of  Southwell 
Minster,  and  its  chancel,  or  others  stiU  less  like  one  another,  he 
Avould  scarcely  credit  that  their  pedigree  Avas  the  same ;  but  then, 
should  one  of  our  professors  take  him  to  his  study  in  private,  or  aid 
him  and  many  others,  as  our  Society  desires  to  do,  by  delivering 
public  lectures  on  such  subjects,  through  the  illustrations  set  before 
him,  and  their  elucidation,  he  would  soon  see  how  the  soliditij  of 
the  one  style  was  exchanged  for  the  lightness  of  the  other,  how  the 
round-headed  arch,  after  a  long  contest,  became  pointed  \  how  the 
low  massive  circular  pRlar  uprose  as  a  lofty  clustered  shaft,  crowned 
with  boldly-flowing  foliage;  how  the  small,  simple,  semicircular- 
headed  light  grew  in  size  and  the  number  of  its  component  parts, 
until  it  became  the  vast,  many-lighted  window,  surmounted  by  a 
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pile  of  cusped  circlets,  filling  in  its  apex,  and  its  shallow  pilasters 
were  developed  into  vast,  skilfully  constructed  buttresses,  sufficient 
to  shore  up  the  loftiest  walls,  even  when  required  to  sustain  the 
great  weight  and  lateral  pressure  of  stone  vaulting  under  its  external 
roof;  after  which  all  will  recognize  the  paternity  and  descent  of 
both, — just  as  we  often  do  that  of  members  of  a  family,  although  in 
many  respects  they  are  not  the  least  alike. 

These  two  styles,  .viz.,  the  Norman  and  the  Early  English, 
strongly  invite  comparison  and  study,  through  an  inspection  of 
that  beautiful  Minster  which  we  have  so  lately  examined  under 
such  able  guidance  and  with  so  much  pleasure ;  because,  although 
its  Chapter-house,  the  approach  to  it,  and  its  screen,  are  most 
attractive  specimens  of  the  Decorated  style,  and  there  are  some 
features  of  the  succeeding  one  now  incorporated  with  the  fabric,  its 
main  portions  are  either  Norman  or  Early  English,  which  seem  to 
stand  out  as  rival  candidates  for  the  prize  of  critical  preference. 

Had  the  nave,  towers,  and  transepts  of  this  Minster  been  rebuilt 
at  the  same  time  with  the  chancel,  I  doubt  if  the  fame  attaching  to 
it  as  a  pre-eminently  grand  church  would  have  been  so  high  as  it 
now  is ;  for,  from  a  comparison  with  the  lighter  and  later  work 
superseding  the  lost  chancel  of  the  Norman  church,  as  far  as  the 
eye  is  concerned  its  remaining  features  will  probably  be  thought  to 
deserve  the  palm,  when  their  respective  merits  provoke  competition 
through  the  very  close  contiguity  of  one  style  with  the  other.  But 
yet  the  mechanical  skill,  power  of  adaptation  to  every  requirement, 
and  j)urity  of  form  and  detail,  so  conspicuous  in  the  Early  English 
style,  confirm  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  living  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  twelfth  century  and  subsequently,  who  first  gladly 
hailed  and  adopted  this  newer  style,  as  being  one  better  adapted  to 
fulfil  their  wishes,  and,  on  the  whole,  far  superior  to  the  older  one. 

The  solidity  of  the  Norman  style,  simply  a  development  of  the 
preceding  Saxon  one,  was  evidently  a  coarse  and  unskilful  copy  of 
the  debased  Classical  style  of  Eome,  as  evidenced  by  the  two  plain 
unchamfered  orders  of  many  of  its  arches,  its  solid  tympana,  its 
pillar  capitals — frequently  palpably  rude  copies  of  Corinthian 
models — and  its  balusters ;  but  our  Norman  architects,  falling  far 
short  in  engineering  and  constructive  skill,  as  well  as  in  practical 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  building  materials,  and  esjDecially  of  the 
composition  of  mortar,  sought  to  make  up  for  these  deficiencies  by 
increasing  the  bulk  of  their  walls,  piers,  and  pillars.  For  want, 
however,  of  due  care  in  providing  sufficient  foundations  for  their 
buildings,  and  especially  of  their  weightier  features,  such  as  towers, 
of  sufficient  structural  bonding,  and  good  mortar,  the  most  disastrous 
results  have  frequently  occurred ;  while  the  apparent  strength  of 
their  buildings  consisted  of  corpulence  rather  than  of  bone  and 
muscle.  These  sources  of  weakness  led  to  the  fall  of  the  central 
tower  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  the  north-western  one  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  one — provokingly  called  the  neiv  tower — of  Worcester 
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Cathedral,  tlie  central  tower  of  Ely  Cathedral  and  that  of  Evesham 
Abbey,  the  two  west  towers  of  Dunstable  Priory,  and,  quite  lately, 
the  central  tower  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  besides  many  others  of 
less  note.  So,  also,  architects  called  in  to  inspect  and  save  col- 
lapsing ISTorman  walls,  still  usually  find  that  these  simply  consist  of 
two  skins  of  ashlar,  neither  structurally  bonded  together  nor 
cohesing,  through  the  adamantine  character  of  such  mortar  as  the 
Romans  used,  between  which  skins  is  a  core  composed  of  rubble, 
held  together  by  weak,  sandy,  or  chalky  mortar,  often  little  better 
than  road-scrapings.  On  the  other  hand,  although  some  Early 
EngHsh  towers  have  fallen,  such  as  that  of  St.  Hugh,  at  Lincoln, 
only  forty  years  after  its  erection,  constituting  the  predecessor  of  the 
present  Broad,  or  central  tower  there,  such  disasters  were  compara- 
tively rare,  because  the  architects  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  a 
rule,  took  care  to  deepen  and  widen  the  foundations  of  their  build- 
ings, and  to  bond  their  component  parts  together  as  they  arose,  so 
that  they  still  stand  firmly  erect,  as  evident  proofs  of  the  talent  of 
their  designers  and  constructors.  With  such  mechanical  skill,  in 
addition  to  science — not  even  as  yet  surpassed — scarcely  any  diffi- 
culty was  too  great  to  be  successfully  grappled  with  by  the  architects 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Then  the  low  massive  pier  and  heavy 
cylindrical  pillar  were  exchanged  for  the  lofty  clustered  reed-Hke 
respond  and  shaft,  not  merely  springing  up  to  the  boldest  altitude, 
but  serving  also  to  support  arches  and  stone  arching  covering  in 
wide  areas — hitherto  only  spanned  by  timber  roofs,  through  the 
aid  of  a  system  of  buttressing  sufficient  to  shore  up  even  the  loftiest 
walls,  and  enabling  them  to  bear  the  burden  placed  upon  these. 
A  second  obvious  contrast  between  the  two  styles  is  presented  by 
the  very  different  form  of  the  arch  severally  employed.  Not  many 
years  ago  all  buildings  having  semicircular,  or  what  are  usually 
termed  round-headed  T^indows,  doorways,  or  arcades,  were  called 
and  thought  to  be,  Saxon;  and  all  pointed  arches  were  called, 
Gothic ;  but  now  that  we  may  at  least  be  said  to  know  something 
more  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  can  readily  mark  how,  after  a  long 
rivalry,  the  pointed  arch  decisively  thrust  out  the  use  of  the  semi- 
circular one,  it  is  still  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  whether  par- 
ticular specimens  belong  to  the  earlier  or  later  period,  and  especially 
when  counterchanged  in  the  same  church,  whence  it  is  only  by  a 
careful  examination  of  their  mouldings  that  this  can  be  determined ; 
yet  as  a  rule  the  semicircular-headed  arch  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
ISTorman  style — inherited  from  its  classical  prototype — as  the  pointed 
arch  is  of  the  Early  EngHsh  one.  Of  all  the  Norman  features  of 
this  kind,  doorways  are  the  most  remarkable ;  and  these  still  remain 
objects  of  admiration,  although  so  many  different  architectural 
styles  have  since  been  adopted  and  have  passed  away.  Usually  the 
west  doorway  of  a  Norman  church — often  flanked  by  corresponding 
recesses — was  more  elaborately  ornamented  than  any  other  feature, 
as  is  the  case  here  at  Southwell.     Member  after  member  served 
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to  adorn  its  deeiDly  recessed  jambs,  and  mould  after  mould  en- 
riclied  its  liead,  often  thickly  beset  with  grotesque  heads  and  other 
carvings,  until  the  whole  constituted  a  rich  jewel -like  feature 
of  the  fa9ade  in  which  it  was  set ;  and,  so  much  did  these  doorways 
command  admiration,  that  even  when  the  architects  of  succeeding 
schools,  as  a  rule,  neither  spared  the  works  of  their  predecessors,  nor 
condescended  to  copy  them,  these  richly  carved  Norman  doorways 
were  frequently  left,  and  incorporated  in  later  walls,  where  they  still 
remain  as  triumphant  evidences  of  the  skill  of  their  designers. 
Usually  Early  English  doorways  are  plainer, ,  although  their  forms 
and  mouldings  indicate  a  purer  taste,  and  more  mascuKne  power  of 
design ;  but  when  more  ornate  specimens  10 ere  executed,  from  the 
beautiful  character  of  their  banded  shaftlets,  their  deeply  undercut 
mouldings,  and  their  graceful  as  well  as  bold  conventional  carvings, 
the  palm  for  real  artistic  skill  must  be  fairly  yielded  to  them  in  pre- 
ference to  their  older  rivals. 

Another  point  of  comparison  between  the  two  styles  will  certainly 
ensue  from  a  study  of  their  windoios. 

A  threefold  reason  probably  led  to  the  smallness  and  extreme 
simplicity  of  pure  Norman  windows,  viz.,  their  classical,  and, 
therefore,  southern  derivation,  the  better  security  obtained  by 
their  smallness,  and  the  costliness  of  glass  at  that  period.  Usually 
these  nearly  resemble  diminutive  doorways  without  their  enrich- 
ments, until  the  style  had  passed  its  maturity,  and  was  ripe  for 
change ;  yet,  from  the  great  thickness  of  the  Norman  walls  in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  the  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  con- 
sequently produced  by  the  depth  of  their  splays,  their  appearance  is 
very  effective.  Sometimes  smaller  lights,  or  slits,  of  this  period, 
terminated  in  horseshoe-arched  heads  above,  slightly  projecting 
beyond  the  outer  edges  of  their  jambs,  whence  these  have  been 
termed  keyliole  lights  :  but,  ordinarily,  whether  large  or  small,  their 
heads  are  semicircular  in  form,  left  quite  plain,  or  are  surmounted 
by  a  simple  chamfered  hood-mould,  continued  as  a  string  between 
them;  but,  as  the  style  advanced,  the  same  chevron  and  other 
characteristic  enrichments  employed  to  adorn  the  jambs  and  heads 
of  doorways  were  bestowed  upon  windows. 

Generally  these  were  not  grouped  together  except  in  the  case  of 
belfry  apertures,  which  usually  consisted  of  two  small  semicircular- 
headed  openings,  separated  by  a  central  pillar  or  balluster,  derived 
from  classical  and  Saxon  usage,  supporting  a  heavy  transverse 
impost. 

A  system  of  ornamental  arcading — subsequently  very  largely 
employed  by  Norman  architects — was  certainly  one  of  the  means 
that  gradually  led  up  to  the  Norman  Transitional  style  and  the 
Early  English,  for  through  the  intersecting  of  larger  semicircular- 
headed  arches,  smaller  arches  having  pointed  heads  were  necessarily 
produced,  in  outline  at  least,  so  as  to  suggest  further  progress  in 
that  direction,  by  piercing  these  to  serve  as  arcades,  doors,  and 
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windows,  of  an  entirely  new  form ;  and  thus,  as  I^orman  arcaded 
clerestories  were  pierced  with,  lights,  set  where  required,  within 
non-intersected,  and,  therefore,  semicirctda)' -liesided  recesses,  so 
Early  English  clerestories  were  23ierced  with  similar  lights,  set  within 
pointed-hea,ded  recesses,  whose  form  was  suggested  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  their  semicircular-headed  predecessors. 

At  first  Early  English  windows  nearly  resembled  Norman  ones, 
the  only  difference  being  that  these  last,  instead  of  terminating  in 
a  half  circle  above,  assumed  a  pointed  or  lancet  form,  which  cir- 
cumstance has  originated  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  Early 
Enghsh  or  First  Pointed  style  is  called;  and,  for  a  considerable 
time,  semicircular-headed  arches,  and  sometimes  windows — especi- 
ally smaller  ones  in  towers — continued  to  be  used  even  when  the 
Early  English  style  had  become  thoroughly  established ;  but  soon 
the  first  modest  lancet  windows  began  to  grow  in  length,  and  then 
were  grouped  together  as  pairs  or  triplets,  next  were  bisected  longi- 
tudinally by  a  central  muUion,  and  had  their  heads  pierced  by  a 
circlet,  and  then  were  composed  of  many  lights,  surmounted  by 
plate  tracery,  until  at  last  these  expanded  into  such  vast  windows 
as  that  on  the  north  transept  of  York  Minster,  whose  original 
connection  with  the  Norman  style  could  hardly  be  suspected  by 
an  ordinary  observer. 

Having  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  alliance  between  the 
Norman  and  the  Early  English  styles,  their  respective  merits,  and 
their  distinctive  features,  some  may  now  feel  disposed  to  say, — As 
we  are,  and  apparently  must  remain  copyists  of  by-gone  Architec- 
tural styles ;  which  of  these  two  do  you  recommend  for  adoption  *? 
And  I  suggest  this  advisedly ;  for  during  the  long  period  in  which 
I  have  now  served  builders  and  re-builders  of  churches,  this  ques- 
tion has  naturally  arisen  from  time  to  time,  and  required  decision ; 
for  some  benefactors  of  this  kind,  struck  by  the  solemn  grandeur  of 
remaining  portions  of  Norman  churches,  such  as  still  happily  exist  at 
Southwell,  have  concluded  that  they  would  do  well  to  adopt  this 
style  again  as  being  best  calculated  to  produce  religious  impressions  ; 
but  it  is  one  thing  to  admire,  appreciate,  and  preserve  a  Norman 
church  that  has  been  transmitted  to  our  charge,  and  another  to  copy 
it  when  we  are  totally  unfettered  by  the  possession  of  such  a  legacy  ; 
for  it  will  soon  be  found  that  the  princij)les  of  Norman  architecture 
— honestly  carried  out,  strongly  oppose  themselves  to  our  require- 
ments when  we  build  churches  now ;  whence  we  must  either  largely 
diverge  from  the  copy  adopted,  and  thus  cease  to  be  truthful 
copyists,  or  expose  those  whom  we  desire  to  benefit  to  serious 
inconvenience.  The  walls,  for  instance,  of  a  Norman  church  must 
be  inconveniently  thick,  the  windows  inconveniently  small,  and 
the  piers  and  pillars  so  massive  as  materially  to  interfere  with  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  congregation ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
architects  adopting  the  Early  English  style  have  ample  power  to 
fulfil  every  demand  made  by  their  most  captious  employers,  as  fully 
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and  most  admirably  demonstrated  by  the  first  work  of  purely  First 
Pointed,  or  Early  English  work  in  England, — the  choir  and  north 
transept  of  our  own  glorious  Cathedral  at  Lincoln,  the  work  of 
Godfrey  de  Noiers,  the  architect  employed  by  St.  Hugh.  We  have, 
indeed,  only  to  compare  this  work  with  the  choir  of  the  Mother 
Church  of  this  diocese  at  Stow,  to  see  what  a  wonderful  advance  in 
architectural  skill  was  made  in  the  interval  between  the  reigns  of 
Stephen  and  John,  during  which  time  the  Korman  was  exchanged 
for  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture  ;  for,  while  we  wonder 
at  the  extreme  antiquity  and  stern  grandeur  of  the  older  portions  of 
that  first-named  venerable  fabric — still  bearing  evidences  of  its 
firing  by  the  heathen  Danes,  and  admire  the  later  work  there  of  the 
Norman  period,  most  daring  would  be  the  man  seeking  to  re-produce 
it :  but  when  we  turn  to  the  earliest  example  of  the  Earhj  English 
style,  we  find  a  model  that  may  be  advisedly  followed,  and  adapted 
to  all  the  requirements  of  the  present  time.  Let  De  ISToiers,  then, 
and  his  compeers,  kneel  to  receive  that  prize  we  are  ready  to  award 
them  for  their  pre-eminent  merit,  for  they  succeeded  in  elevating  their 
art  from  a  comparatively  rude  condition  to  one  still  justly  claiming 
the  palm  for  mechanical  skill,  boldness  of  construction,  and  beauty 
of  detail,  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  those  w^hose  means  as  builders 
are  most  limited,  and  yet  cajDable  of  expansion  into  the  grandest 
edifices  dedicated  to  sacred  or  secular  purposes,  by  the  wealthiest 
benefactors,  and  of  development  into  structures  abounding  with  the 
richest  and  most  expressive  ornamentation. 


I#- 


Ways  and  Means. — A  Paper  read  at  the  Southwell  Meeting, 
June  3rd,  1869.  By  George  Ayliffe  Poole,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Welford.* 

I  HAVE  often  thought,  that  without  irreverent  frivolity  or  unkindly 
satire,  some  amusing  things,  and  without  impertinent  assumption 
of  wisdom,  some  useful  tilings,  might  be  said  about  architectural 
"  Ways  and  Means." 

The  question  of  "Ways  and  Means"  is,  indeed,  suggested  by  im- 
perative necessity  to  all  great  workers ;  but  it  is  suggested  with  some 
special  conditions  to  the  builders,  restorers,  and  decorators  of  churches: 
for  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  their  work,  that  the  burden  of  it  falls 
upon  shoulders  very  disproportionate  to  the  emergency.  One  encour- 
agement, however,  church  builders  certainly  have — the  difficulty  is 
not  a  new  one ;  it  has  been  overcome  before,  and  doubtless  it  will 
be  now.  It  has  stood  in  the  way  of  countless  generations  of  church- 
men, but  it  has  never  effectually  stopped  the  way.  Whither,  then, 
shall  they  look  for  help  1 — for  help  they  must  certainly  have,  and 
Avill  certainly  procure.  I  dare  say  you  will  allow  me  to  treat  as 
altogether  fallacious  any  recourse  to  fellow-workers  more  or  less 
than  human.  The  angels  who  carried  the  house  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  from  Nazareth  to  Loretto  have  long  ceased  to  afford  the  like 
assistance.  Though  he  is  said  to  have  done  it  in  many  instances 
formerly,  you  would  not  now  expect  the  Devil  to  help  in  building 
a  church  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  for  the  poor  satisfaction  of  placing  it 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  infirm  and  lazy  :  if  he  does  or  undoes 
church  work,  he  has  grown  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  go  about 
with  the  hard  hands  of  a  day-labourer.  Neither  will  the  saints 
help  us.  Though  St.  Helen  is  reported  to  have  moved  a  church  in 
Northamptonshiret  from  the  village  to  the  side  of  a  spring  called 
by  her  name,  she  will  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  by  the  entreaties 
of  the  parishioners  to  carry  it  back  again.  Even  St.  Hugh,  who 
set  his  own  hand  to  the  work  at  Lincoln  Cathedral,  will  be  invoked 
in  vain  by  the  Church  Building  Societies  of  his  old  diocese.J 
Whatever  the  work  may  be,  we  must  do  it  ourselves,  and  in  this 
respect  we  are  not  practically  worse  off  than  our  forefathers. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  this  proposition  needs  any  proof.  I  will, 
however,  throw  together,  from  contemporary  sources,  a  few  data 
concerning  the  erection  and  restoration  of  one  or  two  of  our  great 
churches,  with  the  sources  out  of  which  they  were  effected ;  hoping 
that  our  sympathy  -with  them  in  our  common  cause  will  give  an 
interest  to  the  experience  of  our  fathers. 

*  Read  also  at  the  Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Northampton. 

t  Great  Oxenden,  near  Market  Harborough. 

X  Which  included  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton  as  well  as  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln. 
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The  history  of  York  Minster  includes  almost  every  element  of 
interest  that  attaches  to  any  and  all  other  churches,  and  certain 
fabric  rolls  and  other  records  help  us  to  indicate  the  sources  of 
much  of  the  revenue  out  of  which  it  was  erected.  Its  origin  is  not 
oidy  remote,  but  pre-historic  and  mythical.  Aurelius  Ambrosius, 
the  patron  of  the  Magician  Merlin,  who  is  not  unnoticed  in  the 
history  of  architecture,  appears  among  the  benefactors  of  the  fabric  ; 
though  I  do  not  know  that  any  magical  devices  were  employed 
upon  it.  King  Arthur  comes  to  the  rescue  when  the  church  has 
been  desolated,  probably  by  the  Scots.  The  first  distinctly  reliable 
history  is  that  which  tells  us  that  King  Edwin  built  a  little  chapel 
of  wood  for  his  own  baptism ;  and  that  he  was  about  to  enclose  it 
in  a  sjDlendid  church  of  stone  when  he  was  barbarously  slain.  Wil- 
fred, one  of  the  greatest  church  builders  of  any  age,  next  restored 
the  cathedral,  and  enriched  it  with  many  decorations,  notably  with 
windows  of  coloured  glass.  Thomas,  the  first  Norman  prelate,  was 
also  the  first  to  erect  any  portion  at  present  visible  :  part  of  his 
church  being  still  preserved  beneath  the  floor  of  the  present  choir. 
We  cannot  let  the  first  Norman  bishop  we  have  had  to  mention 
pass  without  expressing  astonishment  at  the  immense  amount  of 
work  which  was  carried  on  in  ecclesiastical  architecture  by  that 
generation.  There  is  hardly  a  cathedral  or  great  chu^rch  in  the 
kingdom  that  does  not  swell  the  witness  to  the  immense  resources 
of  the  Normans,  and  to  the  liberality,  devotion,  and  energy  with  which 
they  were  employed.  It  is  a  simple  fact  that  Lanfranc,  who  himself 
commenced  his  cathedral  at  Canterbury  on  a  grand  scale,  may  have 
conversed  on  the  progress  of  their  cathedrals,  during  the  time  that 
his  own  was  building,  with  Thomas  Archbishop  of  York,  with 
Carileph  Bishop  of  Durham,  Maurice  of  London,  Gundulf  of  Ro- 
chester, Wakelyn  of  Winchester,  Wulstan  of  Worcester,  Giso  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  Simeon  of  Ely,  Lozinga  of  Hereford,  and  Remigius 
of  Lincoln ;  all  not  merely  restoring  and  enriching,  but  actually 
building  their  cathedrals ;  while  Stigand  of  Winchester,  Leofric  of 
Exeter,  and  Peter  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  had  translated  their 
sees  from  other  cities,  and  were,  of  course,  obliged,  each  of  them, 
to  furnish  a  cathedral  church.  This  summary  is  rigidly  confined  to 
the  archiepiscopate  of  Lanfranc,  so  as  not  even  to  take  in  the 
foundation  of  Norwich,  by  Herbert  Lozinga,  and  the  works  of  several 
other  Norman  prelates.  It  omits,  moreover,  all  minor  works  in  the 
cathedrals  ;  it  omits  all  other  great  churches  and  monasteries,  with 
countless  parish  churches  in  every  corner  of  the  land  ;  and  it  omits, 
what  is  extremely  important  to  our  estimate  of  the  resources  of  the 
Normans,  divers  palaces  and  castles  under  construction  at  the  same 
time,  and  many  of  them  the  work  of  the  very  prelates  already  men- 
tioned. The  enormous  resources  of  wealth,  materials,  men  and 
skill,  both  manual  and  artistic,  the  almost  inconceivable  "  Ways 
and  Means  "  which  all  this  pre-supposes,  is  astonishing.  The  mere 
labourers  employed  at  one  time  must  have  exceeded  any  army  then 
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in  the  field  in  number ;  and  tliey,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  men 
who  could  live  and  labour  on  a  little  rice  and  water,  and  in  a 
climate  which  rendered  clothing  almost  unnecessary,  but  hungry 
Saxons  and  J^ormans,  who  could  not  work  without  good  frieze 
jackets  and  an  abundant  supply  of  meat  and  drink. 

Although  the  work  of  great  churches  like  York  could  hardly 
ever  be  said  to  stand  still,  it  was  carried  on,  nevertheless,  in  some 
degree  by  fits  and  starts  of  greater  energy ;  and  these  very  often 
were  determined  by  the  canonization  or  translation  of  some  local 
saint.  It  will  not  surprise  us  to  find  certain  great  stages  of  progress 
at  York  synchronizing  with  the  canonization  and  translation  of  St. 
William,  whose  archiepiscopate  of  one  year  (1153-4)  was  long  pro- 
fitably remembered  in  his  cathedral  church  and  city.  His  canoni- 
zation took  place  under  Archbishop  Walter  Grey,  who  virtually 
commenced  the  present  pile.  In  1283  St.  William  was  translated; 
and  in  1291,  no  doubt  in  great  part  on  the  strength  of  the  offerings 
at  his  shrine,  the  new  nave  was  commenced,  which  was  completed 
by  a  gift  of  £700  of  silver  from  Archbishop  William  de  Melton, 
whose  animus  is  determined  by  his  adorning  the  shrine  of  St. 
William  at  a  cost  of  £20. 

So  far  as  appears  from  any  extant  records,  the  fixed  resources  of 
the  York  Minster  building  fund  were  not  very  great,  but  the  con- 
tributions of  the  archbishop  were  always  munificent.  Thoresby, 
for  instance,  began  the  choir  with  the  gift  of  100  marks,  and  he 
gave  £200  a  year  to  the  end  of  his  life  (that  is,  from  1361  to  1374), 
although  he  was  at  the  same  time  building  the  palace  at  Southwell. 
Indeed,  you  may  safely  assume  that  no  large-minded  prelate  of 
those  days  was  content  with  one  work  at  a  time,  however  vast. 
To  the  gifts  of  the  archbishops  were  added  frequent  self-imposed 
taxes  of  one-tenth,  one-seventh,  or  even  one-fourth  of  all  prebends 
and  benefices.  Archiepiscopal  briefs  and  indulgences  occur  perpetu- 
ally, and  the  Holy  See  relaxes  the  penances  of  those  who  contri- 
bute to  the  work.  Rectories  were  sometimes  assigned  to  the 
building  fund — a  direct  robbery,  as  every  vicar  to  the  present  day 
will  be  loud  in  asserting.  The  principle  of  satisfaction  was  very 
largely  applied  of  old,  whole  churches  having  been  erected,  and 
countless  chantries  founded  as  acts  of  penance.  Thus  Herbert  de 
Lozinga  expiated  his  simony  by  building  Norwich  Cathedral ;  and 
the  tower  of  St.  Stephen's,  Bristol,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  city,  was  erected  by  a  merchant  as  a  penance  for  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  a  serious  disturbance.  To  return  to  York :  none  of 
you  can  have  forgotten  that  magnificent  group  of  windows  in  the 
north  transept  called  "  The  Five  Sisters."  I  am  afraid  the  story 
suggested  by  this  name  must  give  place  to  an  inference  from  its 
name  of  "  The  Jews'  Window."  Was  it  not  erected  out  of  an 
extortionate  composition  with  the  Jews  1  Some  Isaac  of  York  may 
have  been  doubly  aggrieved  that  the  ransom  of  his  teeth  helped 
to  adorn  a  Christian  church. 
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Gifts  of  individuals  are  sometimes  curious  for  the  light  which 
they  throw  on  the  manners  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  age.  In 
1361,  the  year  of  the  commencement  of  the  retrochoir,  Agnes  de 
Holme  gives  10  pence  of  silver  to  the  fabric  of  the  church,  and  adds, 
"  I  bequeath  to  the  new  fabric  so  much  as  may  ordinarily  suffice  to 
hire  a  person  to  make  a  pilgrimage  for  another  to  St.  James  the 
Great,  for  the  making  of  the  glass  of  one  window ;  and  I  will  that 
in  one  of  the  lights  shall  be  placed  the  ligure  of  St.  James  the 
Great,  and  in  another  the  figure  of  St.  Katharine  the  Virgin."  One 
window  presented  by  the  bell-founders  represents  the  master  founder 
at  his  work ;  and  so  the  casting  of  the  bell  was  represented  in 
painted  glass  five  hundred  years  before  it  was  sung  by  a  modern 
poet.  But  special  gifts  were  not,  of  course,  confined  to  windows, 
and  other  smaller  features.  The  beautiful  spires  of  Oakham  and  of 
St.  Michael's,  Coventry,  were  the  gifts  of  individual  merchants; 
and  like  instances  meet  us  on  all  hands.  The  very  permission  to 
make  additions  to  a  church  was  a  privilege  to  be  purchased.  John 
Northby,  citizen  and  merchant,  of  York,  and  John  Hamerton, 
clerk,  were  permitted,  in  consideration  of  £20  paid  down,  to  estab- 
lish a  chantry  in  the  church  of  All  Saints,  Leicester. 

Donations  in  kind  are  very  frequent,  and  extremely  important. 
The  gifts  of  stone  and  wood  by  the  Percies  and  Vavasours  seem  to 
have  extended  through  the  greater  part  of  the  building  of  York 
Minster;  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  quarries  of  Bolton,  and 
of  the  forest  of  Tadcaster,  must  have  taken  a  new  shape  witliin  the 
cathedral  precincts  of  l^ork.  These  gifts  in  kind  belong,  in  principle, 
to  a  ruder  state  of  society  than  ours,  when  money  is  employed  as  a 
common  medium,  and  exchange  and  barter  are  superseded.  Money 
itself,  however,  not  unfrequently  became  a  variety  of  gifts  in  kind  : 
in  an  age  when  piracy  and  brigandage  were  perpetrated  on  a  large 
scale,  part  of  the  sack  of  many  a  ship,  and  of  the  spoil  of  many  a 
purse,  may  have  found  its  way  into  a  church  building  fund.  And 
so,  "per  fas  et  7iefas,  ''"Ways  and  Means"  were  sure  to  be  forth- 
coming. 

I  shall  turn  to  the  history  of  another  of  our  cathedral  churches 
for  a  few  similar  examples. 

One  night  (it  was  the  eve  of  St.  Ermenilda,  1322),  the  monks 
of  Ely,  who  had  kept  their  offices  in  the  western  chapel  of  St. 
Katharine,  dreading  the  fall  of  the  central  tower,  had  just  retired 
to  rest,  when  a  shock  like  that  of  an  earthquake  told  them  that  the 
ruin  for  some  time  impending  had  taken  place.  Alan  of  Walsing- 
ham  had,  happily  for  the  cathedral,  been  lately  chosen  sacrist. 
Though  a  man  of  many  resources,  he  was  utterly  at  a  loss  which 
way  to  turn  and  what  to  do.  However,  taking  heart,  and  relying 
on  the  help  of  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  not  forgetting  the  merits 
of  St.  Etheldreda,  the  patron  saint  of  the  church,  he  set  his  hand 
diligently  to  the  work.  His  restorations  still  remain  to  witness  of 
the  skill  of  Alan,  and  of  the  material  resources  of  the  church.     In 
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six  years  the  stone  work  of  the  new  octagon  was  finished.  The 
wooden  lantern  was  commenced  at  once;  and,  at  great  charges, 
chiefly  for  huge  timber,  brought  from  far  and  near,  over  sea  and 
land,  it  was  finished  within  twenty  years.  We  knoAV  the  cost  of 
this  work.  It  was  2,400/.  16s.  lid.,  20GZ.  Is.  of  which  was  derived 
from  gifts.  Even  allowing  for  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money, 
we  should  scarcely  think  this  sufficient ;  but  it  is  expressly  said 
that  nothing  is  allowed  for  food  or  drink,  horses,  carts  and  sundries. 
This  indicates  one  of  the  chief  building  resources  of  those  days. 
The  great  churches  must  have  had  large  bodies  of  labourers,  tenants 
and  dependents,  who  lived,  whenever  they  were  employed  in  church 
work,  at  the  charges  of  the  establishment.  "Where  the  materials 
were  found  on  their  own  demesne  (and  there  were  few  great 
churches  which  had  not  their  tributary  woods  and  quarries)  that 
would  reduce  the  nominal  cost  of  some  works  to  nothing ;  and,  in 
fact,  this  cost  might  fairly  be  charged  rather  to  the  establishment 
than  to  the  fabric  fund.  There  were  cases,  also,  in  which  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  was  made  out  of  resources  which  would  not  be 
charged  directly  to  any  money  account ;  as  when  the  monks  of  Ely 
obtained  permission  to  get  stone  in  the  quarries  at  Barnack,  belong- 
ing to  Peterborough,  in  exchange  for  eels  in  Lent.  Of  course  this 
only  shifts  the  burden  from  one  square  of  the  exchequer  to  another; 
but  the  establishment  was  there,  and  once  there  it  was  rather 
economy  than  cost  to  employ  it. 

The  sum  expended  by  Alan  of  Walsingham  during  the  twenty 
years  that  he  was  sacrist,  was  more  than  double  that  appro]Driated 
to  the  new  octagon,  so  that  other  very  large  works  must  have  been 
in  progress  at  the  same  time.  Among  these  was  the  new  choir 
arrangements  under  the  octagon.  But  there  were,  besides,  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  Alan's  office,  two  very  beautiful  chapels  in 
course  of  erection  at  the  same  time ;  Prior  Crauden's  chapel  and  the 
magnificent  Lady  chapel.  The  former  offers  no  details  for  our  pur- 
pose. INot  so  the  latter.  John  of  Wisbeach,  a  simple  monk  of 
El}^,  has  all  the  credit  of  the  work,  and  his  history  forms  a  very 
instructive  chapter  on  "  Ways  and  Means."  When  the  first  stone 
was  laid  he  was  almost  without  funds,  but,  recommending  himself 
and  his  work  to  Almighty  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  com- 
menced operations  on  a  scale  which  presupposed  an  enormous  out- 
lay. Nor  was  his  confidence  misplaced,  for  he  was  never  either 
sorely  bested,  or  over  abundantly  supplied,  during  any  joart  of  his 
progress.  One  night,  wdien  several  of  the  brethren  were  helping  to 
dig  the  foundations,  Jolm,  who  was  working  a  little  apart  from  the 
rest,  came  upon  a  brazen  vessel  full  of  money.  He  suppressed  all 
exclamations  of  surprise,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when  he  had 
dismissed  his  fellow  labourers,  took  up  the  vessel,  as  secretly  as 
possible,  and,  conveying  it  to  the  dormitory,  hid  it  under  his  bed. 
He  scrubbed  the  black  and  rusted  money  with  chalk  and  water, 
and  out  of  it  paid  the  labourers  as  long  as  it  lasted.    Meanwhile  he 
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was  not  asliamed  to  take  all  lie  could  get,  mucli  or  little,  by  begging 
from  visitors  to  the  cliurcli ;  nor  did  lie  desj^ise  tlie  offerings  of  the 
poorest  people  :  and,  thus,  begging  and  borrowing,  and  by  the  sale 
of  Avhatever  the  rules  of  his  order  allowed  him  to  call  his  own,  he 
carried  on  the  work  for  twenty-eight  years  and  thirteen  weeks. 
"Within  this  time  the  chapel  Avas  practically  completed,  with  the 
images,  within  and  without,  to  the  number  of  147,  besides  the 
small  groups  in  the  reredos,  and  the  statues  in  the  strangers'  door, 
with  the  iron  and  glass  of  the  windows,  and  the  lead  upon  the  roof. 
And  at  his  death  he  left  the  work  without  a  single  debt,  and  with 
more  than  100/.,  besides  jewels,  laid  by,  towards  its  greater  enrich- 
ment. 

It  will  hardly  be  beyond  the  bounds  of  charity  to  suppose  that 
there  may  have  been  as  much  management  in  conveying  the  vessel 
of  money  into  the  ground,  to  be  turned  up  by  honest  John  of  Wis- 
beach,  as  there  was  in  his  after  discovery  of  it.  In  a  word,  whether 
or  no  there  was  anything  miraculous  in  the  finding  of  the  brazen 
pot,  John  was,  certainly,  a  miracle  of  zeal  and  resources. 

I  wish  I  could  convey,  in  a  few  words,  an  impression  of  the 
probable  aspect  of  the  precincts  at  Ely  during  the  time  of  Alan  of 
Walsingham.  The  octagon,  the  choir,  Bishop  Northwold's  retro- 
choir,  the  Lady  chapel,  Prior  Crauden's  chapel,  were  all  in  course 
of  erection,  besides  other  buildings  too  numerous  to  mention.  Stone 
for  the  whole  of  these  must  be  brought  from  Barnack,  with  no  such 
appliances  as  we  have ;  and  the  "  plant,"  with  the  body  of  Avork- 
men  and  labourers  at  the  quarries,  on  the  transit,  and  at  Ely,  must 
have  been  enormous ;  enough,  certainly,  to  change  the  conditions 
of  labour  through  three  counties.  -  As  the  carts  poured  in  from  the 
north,  weighted  with  Barnack  oolite,  others  were  approaching  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  ISTewmarket,  with  clunch  for  the  statues  in 
the  Lady  chapel,  and  other  ornamental  work.  Boats  probably 
ascended  the  Ouse,  with  huge  timbers  for  the  octagon,  brought 
from  beyond  the  sea ;  and  the  several  workmen  were  assembled  in 
their  lodges,  under  their  respective  masters,  to  receive  and  work  all 
these  materials.  That  Alan  was  the  ruhng  spirit  of  all  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  If  the  general  design  Avas  wanted  he  was  the  G.  G. 
Scott ;  if  there  was  a  hitch  anywhere  in  the  progress,  he  was  the 
master  of  the  works ;  if  the  glaziers,  as  they  modestly  styled  them- 
selves, wanted  furnaces,  or  designs  for  their  windows,  instead  of 
sending  for  Clayton  and  Bell,  or  for  Mr.  Usher,  they  applied  to 
Alan.  He  was  the  Minton  of  Prior  Crauden's  chapel ;  the  Skid- 
more  of  hammered  brass  ;  the  Bickertree  of  the  precious  metals 
and  of  JNiello,  for  his  work  in  which  he  had  built  a  goldsmith's 
shop.  I  doubt  whether  the  Miss  Blencowe  of  the  day  worked  the 
gold  and  silk  brodery  without  submitting  the  design  to  him ;  and 
last,  not  least,  in  his  responsible  office  he  was,  in  his  own  person, 
the  finance  committee  all  in  one ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  im- 
pertinent, in  a  Paper  on  "  Ways  and  Means,"  to  note  that  he  built 
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a  chamber,  whicli  may  be  called  the  sacrist's  audit-room,  which  he 
furnished  with  a  square  table  (a  chequers),  for  receiving  the  dues, 
and  keeping  (squaring)  the  accounts  of  his  office. 

With  John  of  Wisbeach  to  beg,  and  vir  ille  venerahilis  et  arti- 
Jiciosus  pater  Alanus  de  Walsingham  to  dispend  and  account  for 
the  revenues  of  the  abbey,  Ely  was  rich  indeed. 

John  of  Wisbeach  was  not,  however,  the  only  person  who 
turned  his  skill  in  getting  money  together  to  account.  St.  Ethel- 
dreda  herself  (virago  ilia  venerahilis,  as  the  historian  calls  her) 
must  have  been  a  constant  source  of  revenue,  from  the  miracles  of 
healing  which  she  wrought,  not  only  at  Ely,  but  at  great  distances ; 
for  directly  or  indirectly,  she  did  not  fail  to  exact  her  fee,  to  be 
paid  at  her  shrine  at  Ely.  John  of  Lavenham,  a  monk  of  Edmunds- 
bury,  was  dying  of  quinsey,  the  same  disease  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  St.  Etheldreda  herself.  Left  to  the  last  pious  offices  of 
some  of  his  brethren,  he  prayed  earnestly  that  for  the  merit  of  St. 
Etheldreda  he  might  be  restored.  Falling  asleep,  he  dreamt  that 
he  was  worshipping  in  a  little  chapel,  when  a  venerable  matron 
came  and  touched  his  neck  gently  with  her  hand,  and  then  departed. 
Presently,  however,  she  returned  and  said,  "  You  have  two  gold 
rings ;  one  of  them  I  would  have  you  offer  to  me  at  Ely."  The 
description  of  the  ring,  which  in  due  time  found  its  Avay  to  the 
shrine,  accounts  for  her  wisli  to  possess  it.  It  was  a  noble  sapphire, 
set  round  with  smaller  stones.  It  will  hardly  be  doubted  that  St. 
Etheldreda  had  her  devoted  adherents  among  the  cHents  of  St. 
Edmund  at  Bury,  or  how  should  she  have  heard  of  this  valuable 
ring  1  Possibly,  however,  she  had  really  very  little  to  do  with  the 
matter.     Perhaps  it  icas  only  a  pious  fraud. 

At  all  events,  St.  Edmund  was  very  well  able  to  take  care  of 
his  own  interests.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  suggesting  additions 
to  his  abbey  church  in  visions.  He  appeared  one  day  to  a  brother 
with  naked  feet  and  legs,  and  when  some  one  seemed  to  approach 
to  cover  him,  he  thrust  him  back,  and,  pointing  to  Sampson,  then 
the  sacrist,  he  said  "  Sampson  shall  cover  my  feet."  Now  Sampson 
had  already  built  the  central  tower,  and  was,  of  course,  a  favourite  ; 
and  by  covering  his  feet  St.  Edmund  meant  finishing  the  two 
western  towers,  which  had  been  incomplete  for  a  hundred 
years.  This  parabolic  dreaming  was,  however,  a  dangerous  game 
to  play.  On  another  occasion  a  dream  of  the  same  kind  was 
variously  interpreted  according  to  the  fancies  of  the  interpreters. 
Sampson,  by  that  time  abbot,  interpreted  the  nakedness  of  the 
saint  to  mean  the  imperfect  state  of  his  shrine :  the  brethren 
thought  it  referred  to  their  own  condition,  stripped,  as  they  were, 
by  the  exactions  of  the  abbot ;  and  externs  interpreted  it  of  the 
need  of  the  poor,  to  whom  insufficient  alms  were  distributed. 
Sampson,  indeed,  prevailed  in  his  design  of  decorating  the  shrine ; 
but  his  success  was  owing  to  the  discovery  of  the  peculations  of 
one  of  the  brethreii,  in  whose  chest  about  100  marks  of  gold  and 
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silver  were  found :  a  discovery  as  opportune  as  that  of  the  brazen 
pot  of  money  of  John  of  Wisbeach.  This  same  Sampson  was  a 
wonderful  master  of  "  Ways  and  Means."  I  don't  know  whether  we 
have  any  earlier  description  of  an  alms-chest  in  a  Christian  church. 
This  was  so  early  as  1180,  and  is  thus  described  by  Jocelin  of 
Brakelond,  whose  chronicles  I  have  been  quoting  : — "  He  made  a 
certain  hollow  trunk,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  top,  and 
fastened  with  an  iron  lock,  which  was  set  up  in  the  great  church, 
near  the  door,  outside  the  choir,  in  the  way  of  the  people,  so  that 
persons  might  drop  their  contributions  into  it  for  the  building  of  the 
tower." 

I  think  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  chapter  which  deals  with 
saint- worship  in  all  its  forms  would  be  a  very  long  one  if  we  pursued 
the  subject  of  "  Ways  and  Means  "  in  this  direction.  But  I  shall 
close  it  here  with  the  question — What  would  Lincoln  or  Canterbury 
Cathedral  have  been  without  the  shrines  of  St.  Hugh  of  Avalon  or 
Thomas  a  Becket  1 

From  the  Eeformation  downwards  the  question  of  "  Ways 
and  Means"  troubled  us  very  little,  simply  because  we  kept  our 
eyes  obstinately  closed  to  our  necessity;  but  when  the  whole 
country  awoke  to  a  sense  of  its  destitution,  not  a  little  exertion  was 
made  to  atone  for  past  neglect.  Parliament  came  to  the  rescue  with 
a  spasmodic  and  never-to-be-repeated  grant  of  a  million ;  and  some 
splendid  efforts  were  made  by  wealthy  parishes,  and  some  still  more 
splendid  sacrifices  by  individuals.  Great  as  the  effort  was  at  first, 
it  has  gone  on  increasing  in  intensity,  and  for  a  while  it  must  in- 
crease. But  who  shall  sum  up  all  the  exchequer  devices  to  which 
it  has  given  birth  1  Happy  the  parish  (scarcely  less  happy  than  in 
the  days  of  avowed  saint- worship)  that  could  find  a  worthy  in  its 
calendar  !  Happy  the  building  committee  that  could  advertize  that 
the  church  of  John  Wiclif  or  Archbishop  Laud,  of  Richard  Hooker 
or  Jeremy  Taylor,  required  restoration !  Happy  the  city  whose 
shops  and  mansions  had  been  one  while  illuminated  with  the  funeral 
pyres  of  martyrs  !  Then  was  it  a  mine  of  wealth  to  a  church  to 
be  singularly  squalid  or  singularly  beautiful,  a  mere  hovel,  or  a 
St.  Mary  Redcliffe.  The  wealth  or  the  poverty  of  a  parish  was 
utilized  with  equal  effect.  Shilling  subscriptions  grew  to  enormous 
sums.  Cards  ruled  for  donations  from  one  penny  to  one  pound 
were  distributed  among  companies  of  light  skirmishers,  who  scoured 
the  country  to  its  farthest  extremities.  Ladies'  drawing-rooms 
were  converted  into  shops,  their  sofa-tables  into  counters,  their 
visitors  into  victims,  and  themselves,  alas !  into  as  sturdy  adver- 
tizers  of  their  wares  as  the  city  apprentices  of  old.  Divers  amuse- 
ments were  invented,  combining  more  or  less  the  extremely  vicious 
principle  of  the  charity  ball  with  the  perfectly  unexceptional  prin- 
ciple of  the  theatrical  benefit ;  and  lectures,  soirees,  concerts, 
swelled  the  subscription  list.  Poems,  sermons  were  published,  the 
profits  to  go  to  the  all-devouring  fund.     Photographs,  autographs, 
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lithograplis,  swelled  tlie  mendicant  list ;  in  sliort,  everything  was 
done  which  could  be  devised  to  make  begging  genteel  and  refusing 
impossible  ;  though,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the  last  most  offensive 
piece  of  "  flunkeyism  "  ever  grafted  on  mendicancy,  the  presentation 
of  purses  to  some  royal  or  noble  chairman  is  not  an  invention  of 
church  builders. 

But,  after  all,  that  most  respectable  deity  Mercury  is  the  Deus 
ex  Machind,  for  he  it  was  avIio  taught  his  votaries  that  most  elabo- 
rate worship  of  his. 

Here  at  last  is  a  potent  atmosphere  of  illusion,  which  turns  a 
whole  neighbourhood  into  a  demesne  of  Comus,  and  everybody  in 
it,  who  is  "  anybody,"  into  a  mask.  There  must  be  a  committee  of 
ladies  for  counsel  and  for  work,  and  a  committee  of  gentlemen  for 
ornament.  The  romantic  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Blaize,  the 
choir  of  which  really  seems  built  for  stalls,  are  unanimously  ap- 
proved for  the  mart.  The  band  of  the  mounted  rifles  is  engaged ; 
a  brilliant  display  of  fireworks  is  promised.  For  months  before  the 
eventful  day  young  ladies  are  busying  themselves  in  running  up 
long  bills  of  small  items  for  all  sorts  of  raw  materials,  and  in  work- 
ing them  up  into  fascinating  involutions  of  wool  and  wax,  of  paint 
and  paper.  Meanwhile,  great  is  the  congratulation,  as  babies'  shoes, 
and  gentlemen's  smoking  caps,  and  pincushions  in  the  shape  of 
harps  and  gridirons,  accumulate  on  each  work-table.  The  day 
arrives,  and  a  lovely  day  it  is ;  the  heavens  must  needs  smile  on  so 
fair  a  scene.  A  committee  of  ladies  take  their  places  behind  the 
stalls  as  shop  girls,  and  a  few  unattached  visitors,  more  enterprising 
than  the  rest,  volunteer  the  parts  of  flower  girls  and  ballad  singers. 
Most  lovely,  most  innocent,  are  they  all, 

"Yet  have  they  many  baits,  and  guileful  spells, 
To  inveigle  and  invite  the  unwary  sense 
Of  them  that  pass  unweeting  by  the  way  : 
And  they  [the  passers  by],  so  perfect  is  their  misery, 
Not  once  perceive  their  strange  disfigurement,"* 

There  the  shop  boy,  happy  in  his  transformation,  patronizes  the 
lady  Avith  twenty  titles ;  the  mercer's  wife  buys  back  the  wool  that 
her  husband  sold  but  yesterday  in  the  form  of  a  lady's  slipper ;  and 
the  modest  teetotaller  receives  his  ginger  beer  at  the  hands  of  an 
aristocratic  vlvandiere,  or,  as  some  customer  on  the  sixpenny  day 
probably  calls  her,  a  pretty  barmaid.  And,  what  is  most  to  be 
admired,  every  one  thinks  he  has  been  exerting  himself  in  a  good 
cause,  down  to  the  little  boy  who  buys  a  lot  in  the  concluding 
Dutch  auction,  the  very  principle  of  which  is,  that  one  must  get 
lower  and  lower  to  gain  one's  end. 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  result  ]  It  will  be  said  that  bazaars 
are  wonderfully  productive.  Granted ;  but  they  are,  nevertheless, 
beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  extravagant  of  all  "Ways  and 

*  Comus,  536,  72. 
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Means."  They  are  like  our  old  coastguard  service,  which  cost 
vastly  more  than  it  profitted  the  revenue,  and  left  many  sore  places 
in  the  land  besides.  They  are,  in  fact,  absolutely  ruinous,  only  the 
ruin  does  not  fall  immediately  on  the  building  fund.  Let  us  test 
the  matter  by  a  few  hypothetical  facts  and  figures.  We  will  state 
the  balance  sheet  thus.  Gross  receij)ts,  6001,  viz. : — 500  shilling 
admissions  first  day,  25Z. ;  1,000  ditto,  sixpence,  second  day,  251. ; 
sale  of  articles,  550/.  Against  this  we  place : — Tents,  151. ;  stall 
decorations,  101.  ;  carpenters,  4:1.  ;  brass  band  two  days,  61.  ;  fire- 
works, 10/.  ;  postage  and  carriage,  51.  ;  printing  and  advertising, 
61. ;  sundries,  4Z. :  total,  601.  Leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
building  fund  of  540/.  A  very  pretty  sum,  if  it  has  really  cost  no 
more ;  although,  even  then,  it  has  cost  full  six  times  as  much  as  it 
need  take  to  collect  550/.  But  is  the  60/.  all  that  is  really  to  be 
charged  as  cost  1  It  is  all  that  is  charged  against  the  building  fund, 
but  somebody  has  to  pay  this  little  bill  also  : — Materials  for  work 
to  employ  100  ladies,  100/.;  dolls,  &c.,  purchased  ready-made  by 
lady  patronesses,  &c.,  100/.  j  time  of  100  ladies,  12  days  each,  at 
8d.,  40/. ;  ditto  26  young  gentlemen  (no  charge  for  this,  as  they 
would  be  doing  nothing  better) ;  furnishing  provision  stalls,  12/. ; 
travelling  expenses  from  15/.  for  lady  patroness  and  suite  from 
London,  to  Is.  return  railway  tickets,  85/.;  personal  "get  up"  of 
10  ladies  for  10  stalls  (very  low),  50/. ;  ditto  300  lady- visitors,  at 
5s.,  75/. ;  ditto  1000  visitors,  second  day,  at  8d.,  50/. ;  expended  in 
admission  and  purchases,  600/. ;  time  of  the  rector  and  his  curate, 
with  other  members  of  the  bazaar  committee,  10/. ;  ditto  1,500 
visitors,  at  8d.,  501. ;  total,  1,172/.  To  this  add  the  60/.  paid  out 
of  the  building  fund,  and  the  collection  of  600/.  has  cost  1,232/. 

But  who  pays  this  % 

In  some  form  or  other,  first  or  last,  that  much  enduring  beast 
of  burden,  "  paterfamilias,"  only  he  does  not  see  it,  because  he  has 
been  elaborately  hoodwinked  by  the  machinery  we  have  described. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  a  pious  fraud.  The  remedy  is  in  his  own  hands. 
"When  his  two  daughters  come  to  him  with  that  singular  radiancy 
of  expression  which  always  attends  on  pleasure  and  devotion  com- 
bined, and  say,  "  0,  papa,  we  are  to  have  a  bazaar  for  St.  Bride's," 
let  him  answer,  "  Well,  my  dears,  you  could  not  spend  one  way  or 
other  less  than  5/.  a  piece,  and  you  would  be  delighted  to  net 
2/.  10^.  each  for  St.  Bride's.  Here  is  a  51.  note.  I  shall  save  5/., 
you  will  be  spared  an  incalculable  amount  of  trouble  and  vexation, 
and  St.  Bride's  will  be  none  the  poorer." 

You  see  that,  in  my  extreme  good  nature,  I  have  appealed  only 
to  your  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Other  better,  and,  in  general,  more 
lenient  men  have  spoken  in  much  more  severe  terms."^     I  hope 

*  If  any  one  is  more  disposed  to  take  a  serious  view  of  the  matter,  let  me  refer  him  to 
The  Bishopric  of  Souls,  by  the  author  of  the  Rectory  of  Valehead,  an  author  not  to  be  suspected 
of  undue  severity  :  "  A  church  is  wanted  for  a  destitute  district,  or  additional  room  is  wanted 
in  a  church,  so  that  numbers,  now  excluded,  may  hear  the  good  word  of  God,  join  in  common 
prayer,  communicate  in  the  sacraments,  and  learn  to  abstain  from  the  vanities  of  this  wicked 
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still,  for  the  credit  of  my  common  charity,  I  shall  not  be  thought 
to  impute  all  the  faults  and  follies  of  bazaars  to  every  one,  or  even 
to  any  one  in  jDarticular  who  takes  part  in  them.  Necessity  has  no 
law,  and  must  not  be  judged  by  its  expedients.  It  is  mated  with 
strange  bedfellows,  and  must  not  be  condemned  with  its  associates. 
Let  me  state  a  case,  the  circumstances  of  which  may  modify  our 
blame,  though  it  will  hardly  extort  our  approval.  A  poor  man,  but 
not  necessarily  a  man  without  love  for  all  that  is  beautiful,  and 
respect  for  holy  things,  comes  with  his  family  to  a  rectory  which 
does  not  raise  his  means  beyond  a  decent  competence.  His  house 
is  a  mere  cottage,  and  a  bad  one ;  his  parish  church  is  mean  and 
ruined,  or,  worse  still  perhaps,  magnificent  and  ruined.  Let  him 
be  as  devout  as  he  may,  there  are  cases  in  which  he  must  begin  with 
his  house :  but  if  it  is  first  in  time,  it  is  not  first  in  his  vows  and 
wishes ;  and  instead  of  counting  himself  a  benefactor  because  he 
provides  for  his  own  comfort,  he  feels  it  almost  a  constructive 
sacrilege  to  house  himself  while  the  Church  of  God  hes  waste.  So 
then,  having  completed  his  parsonage,  he  goes  on  to  restore  his 
church,  although  he  is  the  person  least  interested  in  the  matter, 
and  certainly  not  the  person  most  able  to  meet  the  difficulties 
attending  it.  You  will,  j^erliaps,  think  that  I  speak  hastily  when 
I  say  that  the  parson  is  the  person  in  the  parish  least  interested  in 
the  fabric  of  the  church ;  but  I  speak  most  advisedly,  and  if  you 
will  give  the  question  a  moment's  consideration  you  will  perceive 
that  if  the  clergyman  takes  more  interest,  he  has  less  interest  in  the 
matter,  not  only  than  his  parishioners  as  a  body,  but  than  almost 
any  one  of  them  as  an  individual.  He  came,  no  one  knows  whence ; 
he  may  go,  no  one  knows,  and  perhaps  no  one  cares,  whither.  His 
pedigree  is  not  ^vritten  in  the  parish  registers,  nor  on  the  stones  in 
the  churchyard.  His  widow  and  fatherless  children  may  be  driven 
from  their  home  before  the  pansies  which  they  helped  him  to  plant 
in  the  spring  have  put  forth  their  summer  blossoms ;  and  in  the 
place  of  a  habitation  he  leaves  behind  him  only  a  charge  for  dila- 
pidations. For  him,  and  for  him  alone,  there  is  no  past,  no  future, 
in  his  parish.  If  it  may  be  said  of  any  builders, 
"  Sic  vos  non  vobis  nidificatis  aves," 
it  may  certainly  be  said  of  the  clergy,  who  contrive,  sometimes  not 

world.  Sucli  is  the  end.  Now  what  are  too  often  the  means  ?  An  open  market  of  vanity, 
a  scene  of  worldly  dissipation  called  a  Bazaar !  Could  anything  be  devised  more  inconsistent, 
yea,  more  contrary  ?  The  clergyman  may  preach  for  j^ears,  and  not  undo  the  evil  work  of  the 
days  of  its  continuance.  What !  Did  Beelzebub  ever  drive  out  Beelzebub  ?  Will  the  vanity 
of  this  world  exclude  the  vanity  of  this  world  ?  And  does  a  church  but  consist  of  walls  and 
roof,  which  are  indeed  indifferent  to  whatever  means  may  have  been  employed  to  raise  them, 
and  not  of  souls  which  are  to  be  carefully  warned  and  weaned  from  the  follies  of  this  world  ? 
The  heathen  emperor  might  have  said,  appropriately  enough,  of  the  tribute  money,  that  it 
did  not  smell  of  the  disgusting  articles  on  which  it  was  raised ;  but  will  not  the  church  of 
Christ,  which  is  in  its  nature  so  pure,  so  delicate,  so  delightfully  fragrant,  be  made  to  smell 
of  the  vile  resources,  which  have  been  applied  to  the  raising  of  her  walls,  and  even  retain,  as 
long  as  the  memory  of  the  livmg  shall  last,  the  odious  smack  ?  And  shall  there  be  admitted 
the  bare  probability,  not  to  say  the  absolute  certainty,  that  your  altar  and  pulpit  shall  suggest 
the  memory  of  the  particulars  of  the  mart  of  vanity,  to  which  they  owe  their  birth  ?  Assur- 
edly, neither  in  this  case,  any  more  than  in  another,  can  an  unclean  thing  produce  a  clean." 
—The  Bishopric  of  Souls,  p,  272, 
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without  plucking  the  down  from  their  own  breasts,  to  provide  and 
furnish  churches  for  their  people. 

So  much  for  their  interest  in  the  work ;  as  for  their  ability,  or 
rather  their  inability,  I  need  hardly  stay  to  measure  it.  In  spite  of 
the  vulgar  cry  of  "  black  slugs"  and  "  overfed  parsons,"  everyone 
might  know,  if  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  inform  himself,  that 
there  is  probably  not  a  well-to-do  huckster  in  Button-row,  and 
certainly  not  a  grocer  or  haberdasher  in  Church-street,  who  would 
think  his  business  prospered  if  he  did  not  net  more  than  the  gross 
income  of  his  parish  priest. 

He  must  begin  the  work,  however,  if  it  is  to  be  begun  at  all, 
though  what  he  himself  can  afford  is  but  just  enough  to  entitle 
him  to  beg  of  others.  The  bazaar  is  suggested  as  at  least  one  source 
of  revenue ;  but  he  would  rather  take  to  the  road,  and  extort  tribute' 
from  the  frequenters  of  the  next  market  at  the  pistol's  mouth. 
There  is  a  directness  in  this  expedient  which  would  be  rather  fasci- 
nating, were  it  not  that  certain  social  habits  and  prejudices  make 
one  averse  to  spending  the  rest  of  one's  days  in  penal  servitude. 
But  directness  he  will  have.  Let  there  be  no  unreality,  no  forget- 
fulness  in  his  own  mind,  none  imputed  to  others,  of  that  word  of 
the  Lord,  comfortable  to  honest  beggars  and  to  givers  alike,  "  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  But  he  must  begin  himself, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  best  wisdom  to  begin  at  once.  However 
small  the  sum,  he  will  dedicate  something  to  the  church,  even 
before  the  house  is  begun.  The  value  of  a  nest  egg  is  proverbial ; 
and  when  one  has  a  few  pounds  in  a  savings  bank,  and  a  constant 
stream,  however  slender,  trickling  into  it,  it  is  wonderful  how  one's 
resources  grow.  Suppose  he  began  by  setting  apart  his  fees  ;  there 
are  few  country  clergymen  whose  income  would  be  ruinously  reduced 
by  this  sacrifice.  A  fund  in  reserve  is,  in  a  simple,  honest,  unob- 
trusive way,  like  an  alms-box  at  the  church-door — a  perpetual 
reminder  both  to  himself  and  to  friends  and  parishioners.  Let  him 
also  begin  his  ivorh,  as  well  as  his  saving  for  it,  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  a  little  beginning  is  a  perpetual  incentive  to  doing  all.  But  don't 
let  him  be  in  a  hurry  to  go  on.  Let  him  do  a  little,  but  that  little 
well ;  and  it  will  not  be  thrown  away,  either  in  its  direct  use,  or  in 
its  indirect  influence.  A  church  well  begun  is  extremely  sugges- 
tive, and  it  will  be  strange  if,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  may  be  years, 
many  years,  no  matter,  some  substantial  help  and  some  special 
benefactions  are  not  thus  invited.  A  thank-offering,  for  instance, 
on  recovery  from  illness,  or  some  other  blessing  ;  a  window,  a  font, 
a  carved  capital  by  way  of  memorial,  instead  of  a  tablet  with  a 
death's  head  and  cross  bones,  or  a  group  of  children  weeping  on 
the  wall.  The  direct  personal  application  for  subscriptions,  the 
begging  proper  as  it  may  be  called,  will  come  last ;  for  it  is,  of 
course,  imphed  in  the  very  request  for  help,  that  it  is  soon  to  be 
turned  to  visible  account.  This  is,  I  admit,  the  least  pleasant  work 
of  all  in  prospect;  but  let  me  say,  very  thankfully,  that  it  has 
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many  alleviations.  I  have  myself  been  a  beggar.  Eude  and  im- 
pertinent refusals  I  have  found  very  rare  indeed  ;  and  in  more  cases 
than  I  dared  hope  the  kind  manner  of  the  gift  has  made  me  feel 
not  only  grateful  to  the  giver,  but  in  good  humour  with  myself ;  a 
feeling  not  to  be  despised  by  those  who  have  felt  the  want  of  it. 
I  am  quite  sure  the  beggar  for  a  good  object  is  a  public  benefactor, 
with  the  great  and  unusual  fehcity  that  he  is  ipso  facto  repaid. 

And  I  tliink  my  experience  agrees  with  that  of  others  who  have 
laboured  in  the  same  cause.  The  noble  works  now  carried  on  by 
voluntary  contributions,  cast  all  that  was  done  of  old  with  church 
rates  into  the  shade.  Indeed,  although  as  the  reader  of  a  Paper  to 
an  archaeological  society  I  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  laudator  temporis 
adi,  I  cannot  help  confessing  my  conviction  that  we  are  in  most 
respects  at  least  on  a  par  with  any  former  generation  of  church 
builders.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  have  produced  no  such  great 
works  as  our  forefathers ;  but  the  aggregate  of  our  work  is  enor- 
mous. JSTow  what  was  their  strong  point  ?  It  was  their  perfect 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  proverb  festina  lente.  It  is  our 
weak  point  that  we  wish  to  see  the  end  of  what  we  begin.  We 
are  in  a  hurry  in  every  movement,  in  every  undertaking.  "VVe  are 
convulsionists  in  travel,  in  legislature,  in  literature,  in  economy  or 
the  want  of  it,  in  business,  in  pleasure,  as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical 
architecture. 

It  was  far  other\vise  with  our  ancestors.  They  calcidated  the 
time  occupied  in  church  work  very  differently  from  us.  We  con- 
sider each  year  a  definite  part  of  our  own  Hfe,  in  the  probable 
course  of  which  we  wish  to  see  our  work  concluded.  They  reckoned 
their  lives  as  a  part  only  of  the  hfe  of  the  church;  and  if  the  work 
was  finished  within  that  term,  so  as  it  was  well  finished,  they  were 
satisfied.  We  wish  to  see  the  end  of  our  labour ;  they  were  con- 
tented to  see  the  beginning,  or  the  middle,  if  they  lived  in  the 
middle  of  it.  The  consequence  was,  that  there  was  always  a  stream 
flowing  into  a  treasury  never  empty.  York  Minster  was  at  least 
three  hundred  years  in  building  :  and  if  we  had  like  faith  and  like 
patience,  we  might  help  to  build  another  minster  as  grand ;  though 
we  certainly  could  not  expect  to  do  what  has  been  but  once  done 
in  a  cathedral  in  aU  time,  to  lay  the  first  stone  and  to  finish  the 
coping  with  the  same  hand. 

One  word  I  may  add  on  the  vast  resources  which  we  have  in 
these  days  of  church  ornamentation  in  the  great  skill  of  many 
amateurs  in  the  fine  arts.  Lincoln  Minster  contains  more  than  one 
painted  window  to  be  assigned  to  this  source.  So  does  Ely ;  but 
Ely  suggests  the  crowning  example  in  the  glorious  painting  of  the 
nave  roof  by  Mr.  Lestrange  and  Mr.  Gambler  Parry.  I  do  not  ask 
of  my  clerical  brethren,  or  of  their  lay  friends,  the  exercise  of  the 
same  amount  of  art  in  the  decoration  of  their  churches ;  but  a  very 
great  deal  might  be  done  by  them,  or,  at  all  events,  by  some  of 
them,  without  an  exorbitant  sacrifice  either  of  time  or  cost,  and 
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with,  a  measure  of  skill  to  wliicli  tliey  could  readily  attain,  even  if 
they  do  not  already  possess  it. 

But  my  last  word  must  be,  Begin  at  once.  Begin  directly  you 
get  to  your  living  to  appropriate  something  to  the  work.  And,  as 
soon  as  you  can  with  prudence,  make  at  least  one  step  in  the  actual 
work.  How  I  wish  I  had  done  this  six-and-twenty-years  ago, 
instead  of  waiting,  as  I  thought  I  might  fairly  do,  for  what  never 
came,  and  now  never  will  come, — the  power  of  giving  more  and 
doing  more  out  of  my  own  resources  !  I  am  persuaded  that,  like 
John  of  Wisbeach,  in  about  the  same  time,  I  might  have  seen 
nearly  finished  what  is  now  scarcely  begun,  and  left  behind  me  a 
fund  not  quite  exhausted,  and,  what  is  far  better,  a  settled  purpose 
in  my  parishioners,  which  nothing  could  exhaust,  to  spare  neither 
pains  nor  sacrifice  on  the  rest  of  the  work.  It  ought  to  be  a  very 
small  matter  whether  one  sees  the  end  or  the  beginning  of  church 
work,  for  the  work  itself  is  for  all  time,  with  something,  also,  of  an 
interest  in  eternity. 


Recent  Excavations  on  the  Site  of  Reveshy  Ahhey. — By  tlie  Eev. 
Thomas  Barker,  Incumbent  of  Eevesby. 

As  I  have  been  asked  by  Archdeacon  Trollope  to  contribute  a  brief 
sketch  of  some  recent  discoveries  on  the  site  of  the  old  Abbey  at 
Eevesby,  I  have  much  j^leasure  in  doing  so.  The  charter  of  this 
Cistercian  Abbey  may  be  found  in  Dugdale  :  the  date  of  its 
foundation  being  1142-3,  and  it  was  affiliated  to  Eivaulx  Abbey. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  rising  in  Lincohishire  by  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  he  received  a  grant  of  this  Abbey  and 
its  lands  ;  since  which  date  I  have  not  yet  obtained  any  history  of 
the  various  demolitions  and  transportations  of  its  remains. 

The  field  where  the  Abbey  stood  has  always  been  called  the 
Abbey  Field  ;  it  is  very  extensive,  and  an  excellent  pasture.  The 
wonder  is  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  former  owner,  did  not,  as 
President  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  ascertain  its  whole  plan ;  for  the 
general  outline  of  the  foundations  is  very  evident  to  the  eye,  and 
parts  of  the  old  moat  still  remain.  Another  subject  of  wonder  is, 
that  any  one  who  had  ever  seen  the  field,  should,  for  a  moment, 
have  doubted  whether  the  Abbey  had  stood  there.  The  site  of  the 
cloister  about  one  hundred  feet  square,  is  manifest ;  while  numerous 
hillocks  running  in  straight  lines,  tempted  explorations. 

About  the  beginning  of  May,  1869,  excavations  were  commenced 
at  the  point  U  in  the  plan  B,  within  the  cloister.  After  a  few 
days  much  stone  had  been  got  out,  and  the  men  were  working 
about  the  points  X  and  Z  and  had  laid  bare  parts  of  what  subse- 
quently proved  to  be  two  of  the  cloister  walls ;  I  then  took  the 
measurements,  and  gave  such  directions  as  a  person  ignorant  of 
architecture  could  do,  one  of  the  workmen  (who,  by  the  way, 
cannot  even  read),  showing  himself  very  quick  in  apprehending 
my  object.  Thenceforward  I  visited  the  scene  almost  daily.  May 
13th,  I  put  myself  in  communication  mth  Archdeacon  Trollope, 
being  afraid  that,  unless  advice  from  a  competent  judge  could  be 
obtained,  the  cause  of  Archaeology  and  Architecture  might  suffer  a 
serious  loss. 

At  that  time  the  line  of  a  foundation,  fragments  of  encaustic 
tiles,  part  of  the  tracery  of  a  window,  some  portions  of  shafts  of 
slender  pillars,  capitals  and  bases  to  match ;  parts  of  an  archway, 
and  a  tombstone  in  a  very  fair  state  of  preservation,  with  most  of 
the  letters  deeply  cut,  had  been  disclosed. 

The  capitals  were  found  at  X  and  Z  ;  the  bases  at  Z ;  parts  of 
a  window  sill  and  archstones  on  the  other  side  of  Z,  within  the 
cloister.  The  excavations;  at  this  date,  reached  as  far  as  IST  to  the 
north-west,  and  to  the  above-named  tombstone  to  the  north-east. 
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My  acquaintance  with  the  Archdeacon  was  too  slight  to  have 
warranted  my  addressing  him  so  freely  as  I  did,  had  I  not  taken  for 
granted  his  enthusiasm  for  so  interesting  a  subject.  I  asked  him 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  ruins,  but  his  many  engagements  have  rendered 
that  impossible  hitherto  ; — a  fact  which  every  one  must  regret,  for 
I  am  afraid  that  one  part  of  the  discoveries  must  at  present  remain 
unexplained.  Mr.  Stanhope  was  in  Normandy  at  the  time,  but  the 
Archdeacon,  with  his  usual  courtesy,  gave  me  all  the  advice  that 
could  easily  be  comprised  in  a  letter. 

By  the  21st  of  May  a  second  tombstone  was  found,  and  the 
wall  A  W  was  disclosed.  In  the  cloister  near  A  a  portion  of 
plain  black  and  red  tile  pavement  was  found,  apparently  leading  to 
a  door  into  the  south  aisle  at  that  point.  There  also  a  number  of 
pavement  border  tiles  and  fragments  of  others  were  discovered 
scattered  about. 

By  June  1 6th,  almost  all  the  discoveries  which  appear  on  the  plan 
had  been  made.  At  and  near  P  was  found  the  lead  work  of  the  upper 
part  of  a  window ;  with  portions  of  stained  glass  in  it,  consisting 
chiefly  of  cailopy  work.  About  R  was  found  a  grotesque  gnr- 
goyle,  in  good  preservation.  At  that  time  we  had  not  dug  down  to 
the  foundation  running  eastward  from  C  D,  but  had  only  found  a 
tliinner  wall,  extending  from  this  point  to  the  further  side  of  the 
court,  nor  had  we  discovered  that  the  irregular  wall  beyond  E  was 
out  of  parallel  with  the  other  walls,  or  noted  its  inferiority  of 
building.  At  N,  the  workmen  thought  there  had  been  a  doorway. 
We  had  then  come  to  what  may  be  very  simple  matters  to  experts, 
but  were  to  me  great  difficulties ;  viz.,  a  double  wall  between  the 
bases  G  and  H  of  pillars  in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  a  splayed 
perforation  in  the  wall  at  P.  Another  matter  of  surprise  was  that 
under  the  two  tombstones  the  skeletons  of  the  monks  below  were 
found  with  their  crania  facing  downwards.  I  had  previously  heard 
that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  trench  being  dug  along  the  east  side  of 
the  Abbey  enclosure  from  north  to  south,  there  were  found  at  the 
north-east  corner,  twelve  skeletons  in  a  row,  with  their  skulls  in  the 
same  position. 

The  original  system  of  drainage,  carried  out  beneath  the  found- 
ations was  excellent,  and  some  green  sandstone  walls  appear  to 
have  been  built  with  an  eye  to  keep  the  water  from  rising.  The 
lowest  layer  of  stones  was  filled  up  in  the  middle,  as  usual,  with 
smaller  stones  and  mortar ;  upon  these  a  layer  of  very  large  flat 
tiles,  reaching  quite  across,  was  placed ;  then  a  thin  coating  of 
mortar,  and  another  tier  of  stones.  This  system  was  repeated  about 
tliree  times. 

Before  the  end  of  July  the  explorations  were  practically  at  an 
end.  The  foundation  at  the  south  end  of  the  south  transept  was 
found  to  be  54  feet  long,  with  a  corner  turning  northward  at  28 
feet  from  D,  and  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  D  was  4  feet.  It 
was  also  discovered  that  the  wall  from  D  to  W  was  a  subsequent 
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addition  to  the  original  wall.  The  base  of  the  pillar  F  was  found  by- 
calculation,  proving  that  the  distance  from  one  pillar  to  another  west- 
ward was  18  feet  from  centre  to  centre,  and  the  nature  of  the  gi'ound 
indicating  that  three  other  pillars  in  the  same  line  westward  form- 
erly existed,  besides  the  respond  at  the  west  end  of  the  church ;  the 
measurements,  therefore,  of  one  part  of  the  old  church  have  thus 
been  in  part  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  whole  width  of  nave 
and  two  aisles  was  62  feet  within ;  and  from  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transepts,  there  were,  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  six  pillars, 
giving  a  length  from  this  point  westward  of  126  feet.  The  width 
of  the  transepts  from  east  to  west  witliin  was  probably  24  feet ; 
making  the  length  of  the  church,  from  the  west  door  to  the  chancel 
arch  150  feet;  probably  the  total  internal  length  was  about  200 
feet.  The  width  across  the  transepts  within  from  north  to  south 
was  62  feet,  and  the  length  of  each  transept  32  feet,  making  a  total 
of  126  feet.  With  these  measurements  we  may  compare  those  of 
Kirkstall  Priory ;  the  internal  width  of  its  nave  and  aisles  being 
62 J  feet,  its  total  length  2 24 J,  the  width  across  the  transepts  from 
north  to  south  118,  and  the  length  of  the  nave  about  140.  Also 
with  those  of  Eivaulx  Abbey,  the  mother  establisliment  of  Eevesby, 
viz.  :  length  of  nave  166  feet,  breadth  59,  total  length  320,  length 
of  chancel  144,  breadth  of  ditto  63,  breadth  across  transepts  118, 
width  of  transept  from  east  to  west  33, — according  to  Black's  Guide 
to  Yorkshire. 

Close  to  the  pillar  F  were  found  two  tile  floors,  one  a  little 
above  the  other ;  the  upper  one  was  of  inferior  character.  The 
portions  of  the  wall  from  F  northward  to  E  are  of  the  common 
coarse  green  sandstone,  and  cannot  have  been  very  sightly,  unless 
they  were  hidden  by  carved  woodwork.  I  suspect  that  this  has 
formed  the  west  end  of  a  ritual  choir,  as  suggested  by  Archdeacon 
Trollope. 

The  inscription  on  the  tombstone  first  discovered  was  : — "  Hie 
jacet  Johnes  (apparently)  Withan,  sacre  theologie  pfessor,  qui  obiit 
nono  Kl  Aprl  ano  dni  m^  ccc^  (remainder  indistinct,  but  probably 
about)  xlii  cui^  aie  ppitiet'^  deus.     Amen." 

That  on  the  second  was  : — "  Hie  jacet  Johnes  Keel,  Monachus, 
qui  obiit  qrto  Kl  Apl  ano  dni  m^  cccc^  xxxxii^  cuis  aie  ppitiet^  Deus. 
Amen." 

A  misfortune  occurred  to  one  of  these  through  some  young  men, 
who  in  attempting  to  raise  it  up  with  a  pick-axe,  broke  it  in  two. 
The  crosses  on  both  were  at  first  in  good  condition,  but  the  stones 
are  beginning  to  be  the  worse  for  exposure  to  the  weather. 

The  slender  shafts  which  were  found  at  X  and  Z  rested  on 
double  bases  and  supported  double  capitals  of  a  common  type,  such 
as  is  represented  in  the  middle  tier  of  the  sketch  of  Croyland  Abbey 
in  Bloxam's  Gothic  Architecture,  8th  ed.,  p.  138.  These  appear  to 
have  been  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  walls  of  the  cloisters  of 
which  they  formed  a  part,  and  arches  sprang  from  them  on  either  side. 
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Much  of  the  other  work  found  was  Perpendicular.  A  consider- 
able number  of  stones  that  had  formed  part  of  a  rib  of  some  massive 
groining,  were  found  near  Q  and  Z. 

The  Abbey  was  evidently  approached  on  the  north  side  by  a 
road  26  feet  wide,  and  more  than  250  yards  long,  flanked  by  a  wall 
on  each  side.  This  entered  the  monastic  enclosure  in  the  middle 
of  a  Avail  220  feet  long  from  east  to  west.  At  each  end  of  this,  a 
wall  ran  southward  for  55  feet,  and  then  turned  at  right  angles  for 
probably  210  feet  in  each  direction.  On  the  north  and  east,  por- 
tions of  the  moat,  originally  about  56  feet  wide,  are  still  existing, 
in  the  form  of  ponds ;  and  on  the  side  next  the  marsh  a  deep  trench 
runs  from  east  to  west,  representing  it  on  the  south.  Along  the 
west  side  were  evidently  fish-ponds.  The  whole  enclosure  was  a 
parallelogram,  at  least  350  yards  from  north  to  south,  by  350  yards 
from  east  to  west. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLANS. 

Plan  A. 

This  shows  how  far  the  excavations  have  so  far  extended  over  the  site  of  the 
church  and  cloister  of  the  Abbey. 

Plan  B. 

A.   The  north-east  corner  of  the  cloister  adjoining  the  south  transept,  where 

was  found  part  of  a  black  and  red  tile  floor,  apparently  leading  to  a  door 

into  the  south  aisle  at  that  point. 
A  to  W.  The  lower  part  of  a  wall,  averaging  four  feet  in  thickness,  which 

probably  continued  southward  beyond  W. 
C  to  D.  An  opening,  apparently  the  sill  of  a  doorway,  six  feet  wide,  at  the 

south-west  corner  of  the  south  transept. 
D  to  S.     A  foundation,  and  further  on  traces  of  the  foundation  of  a  Avail,  nine 

or  ten  feet  thick.     This  turned  to  the  north  at  S,  and  was  apparently  the 

south  wall  of  the  transept, 
O  P.  A  room,  in  size  25^  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide.     In  the  east  wall  of  this 

room,  at  T,  had  been  a  door,  which  was  afterwards  built  up.     This  wall 

was  of  an  indifferent  character,  and  that  on  the  southern  side  was  only 

two  feet  thick. 
Beyond  this,  to  the  east,  was  a  court,  the  eastern  boundary  of  which  was  an 

irregular  wall,  out  of  parallel  with  the  walls  P  T  and  D  W. 
The  south  boundary  wall  of  this  court  had  a  foundation  three  feet  in  thickness, 

with  a  chamfered  edge  on  the  court  or  north  side  ;  and  towards  the  east 

end  of  this  was  a  wall  running  southward  from  R  K. 
Parallel  to  A  W,  and  eight  or  nine  feet  westward  of  it,  was  a  wall  three  feet 

thick  :  between  these  was  the  cloister,  with  the  tombstones  at  the  places 

marked  in  the  plan.     All  these  walls  were  of  the  gi-een  sandstone  of  the 

neighbourhood. 
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A  to  N.  A  double  wall,  the  northern  portion  of  which,  about  five-and-a-half 
to  six  feet  in  thickness,  was  of  smoothly  dressed  Ancaster  stone  on  both 
sides,  the  southern  portion  being  of  the  green  sandstone  of  the  locality. 
Such  an  addition  of  inferior  work  as  seems  to  prove  that  the  cloister  which 
here  ran  along  the  south  side  of  the  nave  used  is  eight  feet  wide,  was  of 
later  date  than  the  nave,  and  we  assume  constituted  the  south  wall  of  the 
nave,  and  the  north  wall  of  the  cloister. 

F.  The  lower  part  of  the  base  of  an  octagonal  pillar,  the  centre  of  which  is 

15  feet  from  the  inner  side  of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave. 

E.  Traces  of  a  former  pillar  of  the  same  size  ;  from  the  centre  of  one  pillar  to 
another  was  32  feet.  Hence,  the  interior  width  of  the  church  we  may 
assume  was  62  feet. 

H.  Part  of  the  base  of  an  octagonal  pillar,  showing  the  mouldings. 

G.  Traces  of  a  pillar.  The  distance  between  G  and  H  being  18  feet,  the  work- 

men were  directed  to  measure  18  feet  westward  and  dig  for  a  third,  where 
they  discovered  the  pillar  F.  They  were  then  directed  to  dig  a  hole  30  feet 
(or  double  the  width  of  the  aisle)  to  the  north  of  F,  and  found  traces  of 
the  base  of  another  pillar  there. 

E  to  F  and  F  to  E  are  parts  of  a  wall  of  green  sandstone,  on  the  east  side  of 
which  were  found  parts  of  a  lovely  floor  of  encaustic  tiles  with  devices. 

H  to  G.  A  double  wall  of  Ancaster  stone ;  suggested  by  Archdeacon  TroUope 
to  have  been  ajube. 

G.  From  this  point  southward  were  found  parts  of  another  wall  of  Ancaster 
stone. 

The  Chapter  House  was  probably  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  or  of 
the  transept ;  and  the  marsh  seems  to  have  reached  up  to  the  very  enclosure 
of  the  Abbey. 

Among  the  foundations  was  found  a  small  hollowed  stone,  apparently 
intended  to  be  set  in  a  wall.  The  hollow  is  cylindrical  and  four  inches  in  dia- 
meter.    Possibly  this  may  have  served  as  a  miniature  stoup. 
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On  the  Sepulchral  Effigy  of  Archhisho})  Sandys,  in  the  Minster 
Church,  Southivell,  Nottinghamshire. — By  Matthew  Holbeche 
Bloxam. 

The  subject  of  my  Paper  is,  I  think,  one  of  more  than  mere  local 
interest.  It  is  on  the  Sepulchral  Effigy  of  a  Prelate  to  whom 
perhaps  is  owing  the  preservation  of  the  venerable  Minster  of  South- 
well. An  effigy  so  peculiar,  so  unique  of  its  kind,  with  regard  to 
the  feelings  of  the  age  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
executed,  that,  having  first  examined  and  made  notes  of  it  many 
years  ago,  and  having  subsequently  had  occasion  to  refer  to  those 
notes  for  historical  purposes,  I,  lest  I  should  have  committed  a 
mistake  in  my  first  description  of  it,  purjDosely  made  a  second 
journey  to  Southwell  some  three  years  ago,  to  examine  afresh  this 
remarkable  monument,  and  ascertain  if  my  original  conception  of 
it  was  correct  or  erroneous. 

And  here  I  ought  at  once  to  state  that  in  my  remarks,  which 
will  precede  and  illustrate  the  description  I  shall  give  of  this  effigy, 
I  may  have  to  proceed  somewhat  upon  debateable,  or  perhaps,  what 
some  may  consider  in  such  a  meeting  as  this,  forbidden  ground. 
I  shall  have  to  a  certain  extent  to  enter  upon  and  treat  of  that 
vexata  qucestio,  cle,  re  vestiaria,  but  I  shall  do  so  in  no  polemical  or 
party  point  of  view,  but  simply  historically.  It  will  be  for  some 
one  of  those  around  me,  if  I  transcend  the  fair  limits  of  historical 
observation,  to  call  me  to  order ;  but  I  am  not  about  to  give  a  dis- 
quisition, but  a  statement  of  facts,  anxious  only  "to  search  out 
truth." 

It  is,  I  think,  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Vestiarian  Contro- 
versy of  the  sixteenth  century  has  never,  that  I  am  aware  of,  been 
treated  upon  in  a  separate  work,  by  any  historian.  Authorities  for 
such  a  desideratum  may  be  scarce,  for  works  which  then  appeared 
on  the  controversy,  were  many  of  them  secretly  printed,  and  pro- 
scribed, and  are  now  most  difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  incidental 
notices  taken  of  it  in  other  works  are  too  few  and  meagre  to  give 
us  more  than  a  very  general,  narrow,  and  partial  view  of  a  matter 
which  has  been  considered  by  contending  parties  of  no  slight — no 
ephemeral  importance. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  no  perceptible 
alterations  appear  to  have  been  made  in  the  vestments  of  the  bishops 
or  the  clergy.  In  the  engraved  frontispiece  of  the  Great  Bible, 
(Cranmer's),  published  a.d,  1540,  a  bishop  is  represented  as  simply 
attired  in  a  scarlet  cassock,  and  white  rochet  over  it,  with  sleeves 
close  at  the  wrists,  and  over  this  is  worn,  hanging  down  from  the 
shoulders,  that  scarf-like  appendage,  the  tippet. 
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In  that  remarkable  Rationale  on  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  drawn  up  about  the  year  1543,  the  writer  of  which  is 
uncertain,  though  some  suppose  him  to  have  been  Cranmer,  the 
vestments  of  the  clergy  whilst  performing  the  eucharistic  rite  are 
treated  upon  severally  and  expounded,  but  as  this  Rationale  is  given 
at  length  both  by  Collier  and  Strype,  I  shall  not  here  further  allude 
to  it,  though  it  is  well  worth  a  perusal ;  and  many  years  ago,  not 
being  aware  at  the  time  that  it  had  ever  been  published,  I  copied 
out,  with  my  own  hand,  from  the  manuscript  itself,  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  whole  of  the  contents. 

The  death  of  Henry  VIII.  and  accession  of  Edward  VI.  took 
place  in  January,  1547.  In  1548,  and  before  any  orders  as  to  a 
change  in  the  vestments  were  promulgated,  we  find  the  following 
deviations  from  the  accustomed  usage  recorded  in  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Grey  Fy^iars  of  London,  one  of  those  useful  historical  works 
which  have  been  published  by  the  Camden  Society. 

"  1548  ij  A^  Thys  yere  on  sent  Martyns  day  begane  the  sarmond 
at  the  crosse  agayne,  and  there  was  the  byshoppe  of  sent  Davys 
one  Farrar,  but  he  dyd  not  preche  in  hys  abbet  of  a  byshoppe  but 
lyke  a  prest  and  he  spake  agayne  all  maner  of  thynges  of  the  church 
and  the  sacrament  of  the  auter,  and  vestmenttes,  coppes,  alterres, 
with  alle  other  thynges." 

And  in  the  following  year  : — 

"Item  the  xxj  day  of  the  same  monyth  (July  1549)  the  wyche 
was  sonday,  the  byshoppe  of  Cauntorbery  (Thomas  Cranmer)  came 
sodenly  to  Powlles  ....  and  soo  was  there  at  procession 
and  dyd  the  offes  hymself  in  a  cojje  and  no  vestment  nor  myter  nor 
crosse  but  a  crose  staffe ;  and  so  dyd  alle  the  offes,  and  his  sattene 
cappe  on  hys  hede  alle  the  tyme  of  the  offes,  and  soo  gave  the  com- 
munion hymselfe  unto  viij  persons  of  the  sayd  church.  Item  the 
furst  day  of  September  (1549)  the  byshoppe  of  London  then  Edmund 
Boner  preched  at  Powlles  crosse  ....  and  the  xx^J  day  of 
the  same  monyth  at  nyght  he  was  sent  unto  the  Marchese,  and  he 
went  the  same  day  unto  Lambythe  in  hys  scarlet  habbet  and  hys 
rochet  upon  it." 

This  habit  would  agree  with  that  of  a  bishop  I  have  described, 
as  depicted  in  the  Great  Bible  of  1540. 

But  in  the  month  of  May  in  this  year  (1549)  appears  the  order 
for  the  change  in  tlie  rubric  prefixed  to  the  sacred  office  there  called 
"  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  and  the  Holy  Communion  commonly 
called  the  Mass,"  contained  in  the  first  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of 
King  Edward  VI. 

"  Upon  the  day  and  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  ministration 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  the  Priest  that  shall  execute  the  holy 
Ministry  shall  put  upon  him  the  vestment  appointed  for  that 
ministration ;  that  is  to  say  a  white  alhe  plain,  with  a  vestment  or 
cope.  And  where  there  be  many  Priests  or  Deacons  there  so 
many  shall  be  ready  to  help  the  priest  in  the  ministration  as  shall 
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be  requisite  ;  and  shall  have  upon   them  likewise  the  vestures 
appointed  for  their  ministry,  that  is  to  say  alhes  icith  tunicles." 

At  the  end  of  the  Communion  office  is  the  following  rubric  : — 

"  Upon  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  the  English  Litany  shall  be 
said  or  sung  in  all  places  after  such  form  as  is  appointed  l)y  the 
King's  Majesty's  injunctions ;  or  as  is  or  shall  be  otherwise  ap- 
pointed by  his  highness.  And  though  there  be  none  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Priest,  yet  these  days  (after  the  Litany  ended)  the 
priest  shall  put  upon  him  a  plain  albe  or  surplice  with  a  cope,  and 
say  all  things  at  the  altar  (appointed  to  be  said  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper),  until  after  the  offertory,  and  then  shall  add  one 
or  two  of  the  collects  afore  written,  as  occasion  shall  serve,  by  his 
discretion.  And  then  turning  him  to  the  people  shall  let  them 
depart  with  the  accustomed  blessing." 

"And  the  same  order  shall  be  used  all  other  days,  whensoever 
the  people  be  customably  assembled  to  pray  in  the  church,  and  none 
disposed  to  communicate  with  the  priest." 

At  the  end  of  the  book,  after  the  articles  "  Of  Ceremonies,  why 
some  be  abolished  and  some  retained,"  we  find  a  rubric  headed 
*'  Certain  notes  for  the  more  plain  explication  and  decent  ministra- 
tion of  things  contained  in  this  Book." 

"  In  the  saying  or  singing  of  Matins  and  Evensong  baptizing 
and  burying,  the  Minister  in  Parish  Churches  and  chapels  annexed 
to  the  same  shall  use  a  Surplice ;  and  in  all  Cathedral  Churches 
and  Colleges,  the  Archdeacon,  Deans,  Provosts,  Masters,  Prebend- 
aries, and  Fellows  being  Graduates,  may  use  in  the  quire,  beside 
their  Surplices,  such  hood  as  pertaineth  to  their  several  degrees, 
which  they  have  taken  in  any  university  within  tliis  realm ;  but  in 
all  other  places,  every  Minister  shall  be  at  liberty  to  use  any  Sur- 
plice or  no.  It  is  also  seemly  that  Graduates  when  they  do  preach, 
should  use  such  hoods  as  pertaineth  to  their  several  degrees." 

"  And  whensoever  the  Bishop  shall  celebrate  the  Holy  Com- 
munion in  the  Church,  or  execute  any  other  public  ministration,  he 
shall  have  upon  him  beside  his  rochefte  a  surplice  or  albe,  and  a  co2:)e 
or  vestment,  and  also  his  pastoral  staff  in  his  hand  or  else  borne  or 
holden  by  his  chaplain." 

Thus  we  have  in  the  first  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  King 
Edward  YI.  no  less  than  four  several  rubrical  directions  or  injunc- 
tions respecting  the  vestments.  And  the  changes  were  these, — that 
whereas  in  the  church  before  the  Eeformation,  the  Bishop  at  the 
performance  of  the  eucharistic  rite,  the  most  sacred  office  of  the 
church,  was  vested  in  the  amice,  alb,  stole,  tunic,  dalmatic,  chesible, 
and  maniple,  he  was  now  required  to  be  simply  vested  in  a  rochet, 
surplice,  or  albe,  and  cope  or  vestment. 

Whilst  the  priest,  antecedently  vested  for  the  holy  office  in  the 
amice,  alb,  stole,  chesible,  and  manij^le,  had  the  vesture  reduced  to 
a  white  albe,  plain,  with  a  vestment  or  cope.  And  when  part  only 
of  the  communion  office  was  read,  but  there  was  no  administration, 
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then  in  a  plain  albe  or  surplice,  with  a  cope,  no  alternative  or  choice 
being  given  between  the  latter  and  the  vestment.  And  again  in 
matins  or  evensong,  baptizing,  and  burying,  the  vesture  was  reduced 
to  a  surplice,  with  its  academical  accompaniment,  the  hood. 

And  here,  I  may  remark,  that  the  word  vestment,  antecedently 
to  the  Keformation,  was  used  in  two  senses, — specific  and  generic ; 
specifically  employed  it  denoted  that,  held  as  most  sacred  of  all  the 
vestments,  and  without  which  the  highest  rite  could  not  be  per- 
formed, the  Gasula  or  Chesihle.  In  a  more  general  sense  it  compre- 
hended the  whole  suit  of  vestments. 

The  cope  was  used  in  choral  services  and  as  a  processional  habit ; 
it  was  also  used  in  other  services  of  the  church,  as  at  funerals ;  but 
in  the  ancient  ritual  it  was  not  used  by  the  officiating  priest  in  the 
celebration  of  mass. 

But  the  changes  thus  effected  in  the  vestments,  though  great, 
did  not  satisfy  some  of  the  reformers,  who  continued  to  inveigh 
against  those  that  were  left.  Amongst  these  was  Hooper,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Gloucester.  In  1550  he  preached  before  the  young 
King  and  his  court  seven  sermons  on  the  prophet  Jonas.  In  these 
he  descants  on  the  "white  vestimetes"  thus  retained  as  "rather  the 
habit  and  vesture  of  Aron  and  the  Gentiles  than  of  the  Ministers  of 
Christe ;"  and  again  in  alluding  to  them  "  as  the  candels,  vestiments, 
crosses,  aultars,  for  if  they  be  kept  in  the  Church  as  thynges  in- 
differet,  at  leg'th  they  wyl  be  mayntayned  as  thynges  necessary." 
Hooper  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  earliest  writers  of 
authority,  in  the  reformed  Church  of  England,  who  contended  against 
the  use  of  sacerdotal  habits  in  the  church.  He  went,  indeed,  much 
further  than  this,  contending  against  matters  of  disciphne,  on  the 
which  I  do  not  now  enter.  This  year,  1550,  we  find  the  following 
entry  in  the  Glironicle  of  the  Grey  Friars  : — 

"1550.  Item  at  Crystmas  was  put  down  in  Powlles  the  Rec- 
tor es  chori,  wyth  all  their  coppys  at  procession e,  and  no  more  to  be 
usyd."     Ridley  was  at  this  time  Bishop  of  London. 

In  1552  appeared  the  second  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  King 
Edward  YI.  In  this,  whether  through  the  influence  of  the  foreign 
Reformers,  or  that  of  Hooper  and  his  followers,  the  vesture  of  the 
clergy  was  considerably  modified.  Prefixed  to  "  The  order  where 
morning  and  evening  prayer  shall  be  used  and  said,"  is  the  follow- 
ing rubric : — 

"  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Minister  at  the  time  of 
Communion,  and  at  all  other  times  in  his  Ministration,  shall  use 
neither  albe,  vestment,  nor  cope  ;  but,  being  Archbishop  or  Bishop, 
he  shall  have  and  wear  a  rochet ;  and  being  a  Priest  or  Deacon,  he 
shall  have  and  wear  a  surplice  only." 

With  reference  to  this  change  we  find  an  entry  in  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Grey  Friars,  thus — 

"  1552.  Item  on  Alhallow  day  began  the  boke  of  the  new  servis 
of  bred  and  wyne  in  Powlles,  with  alle  London,  and  the  byshoppe 
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(Nicholas  Ridley)  dyd  the  servis  hymselfe,  and  prechyd  in  the  qwere 
at  the  mornynge  servis,  and  did  it  in  a  Rochet,  and  nothynge  elles 
on  hym.  And  the  Dene  with  alle  the  resydew  of  the  prebentes 
went  but  in  their  surples,  and  lefte  of  their  abbet  of  the  universyte." 

This  order  prevailed  not  long,  for,  on  the  death  of  King  Edward 
VI.,  in  1553,  the  vestments  in  use  prior  to  his  reign,  together  with 
the  ancient  rites  of  the  church,  as  they  prevailed  previous  to  the 
Eeformation,  were  reintroduced,  and  continued  until  and  after  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  a.d.  1558. 

But  another  extract  from  the  Grey  Friars'  Chronicle : — 

"  1553.  Item  in  the  begynnyng  of  May  was  tane  owte  of  alle 
the  Churches  of  London  and  aboute  (all  the)  plate  and  qwyne  that 
was  in  their  boxys  in  every  Church  for  the  kynges  grace ;  and  vest- 
menttes  and  (copes)  whyche  drew  unto  a  great  substans  besyde  the 
coyne." 

This  has  reference  to  the  general  seizure  throughout  the  kingdom 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  of  church  goods, 
including  plate  and  vestments,  on  behalf  of  the  crown.  The  returns 
from  many  counties  are  preserved  in  the  Record  Office  in  Fetter- 
lane,  and  are  exceedingly  interesting.  Some  of  these  returns  have 
been  published. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  a.d.  1553,  we  have 
the  following  entry  in  the  Chronicle : — 

"  1553.  Item  on  Sent  Andrewys  day  begane  the  generalle 
procession  in  Latten  in  Powlles  church  with  the  parsons  and 
curattes  of  London  with  prebentes  in  their  gray  ainmes." 

The  Amess,  Almucium  or  Aumasse,  was  the  furred  tippet 
forming  part  of  the  habit  of  the  canons  ecclesiastical.  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  advert  to  it  again  in  the  transactions  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

To  the  commencement  of  that  reign  we  now  come.  The  death 
of  the  primate,  Cardinal  Pole,  took  place  within  a  few  hours  of 
that  of  Queen  Mary,  leaving  a  vacancy  in  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  Canterbury.  To  this  Matthew  Parker  was  appointed.  His 
consecration  took  place  at  Lambeth  in  1559.  The  record  of  this 
is  so  minute  as  to  the  vestments  and  habits  worn  at  that  ceremony, 
by  the  consecrating  bishops,  who  held  a  diversity  of  feeling  as  to 
the  vestments,  as  to  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  refute,  in  the  judgment 
of  every  reasonable  and  unbiassed  mind,  that  myth,  the  "Nag's 
Head  Fable."  The  Archbishop  entered  the  chapel  at  Lambeth, 
where  the  consecration  took  place,  habited  in  a  scarlet  coloured 
cassock  or  gown,  and  hood  toga  talari  coccined  caputioque  indutiis, 
this  was  probably  the  academical  habit.  Four  bishops  were  pre- 
sent at  the  consecration,  viz..  Barlow,  Bishop-elect  of  Chichester; 
Scory,  Bishop  of  Hereford ;  Miles  Coverdale,  sometime  Bishop  of 
Exeter;  and  Hodgeskynne,  Suffragan  of  Bedford.  After  prayers 
they  retired  into  the  vestry,  and  returned  into  the  chapel  thus 
apparelled  :  The  Archbishop  in  a  linen  surplice,  linteo  super pelUceo 
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(quod  vocant)  induebatur ;  Barlow  in  a  silken  cope,  Clcesirensis 
electus  capd  sericd  ad  sacra  peragenda  paratus  utehatur ;  Scory 
and  Hodgeskynne  in  linen  surj^lices,  Hereford  electus  et  Bedford- 
iensis Siiffraganeus  linteis  superpelUceis  induebatur  ;  Miles  Coverdale 
was  the  only  one  of  tlie  bishops  not  vested — he  had  objected  to  the 
use  of  sacerdotal  vestments,  and  on  this  occasion  simply  wore  the 
lono-  side  gown  or  woollen  cassock,  Milo  vere  Coverdallus  non  nisi 
toga  laned  talari  utehatur.  Then  followed  the  rite  of  consecration ; 
after  wliich  the  Archbishop  was  vested  with  the  white  episcopal 
rochet,  and  with  a  chimire  of  black  silk  ;  whilst,  depending  from 
his  neck,  was  the  collar  or  tippet  of  sables,  probably  originating 
from  the  almucium,  aumasse,  or  amess  of  fur,  which  those  of  canon- 
ical rank  were  entitled  to  wear.  Chichester  and  Hereford  were  also 
episcopally  vested  in  the  rochet  and  chimere,  but  Coverdale  and 
Bedford  only  wore  their  cassocks.  Archiepiscopus  ....  albo 
episcopali  supeipelliceo,  crimerd  que  (ut  voccmt)  ex  nigro  serico 
indutus  circa  collum  vero  collare  quoddam  ex  pretiosis  ptellibus 
sabellinis  (vulgo  sables  vocant)  consutum  gestabat.  Pari  quoque 
modo  Cicestrensis  et  Hereford  suis  episcopalibus  amictibus,  super- 
pelliceo  scilecet  et  crimerd  iderque  induebatur  D  Coverdallus  vero  et 
Bedfordioi  Siiffraganeus  togis  solum  modo  talaribus  idebantur.  Arch- 
bishop Parker  died  in  1575  :  of  him  we  have  no  monumental  effigy, 
but,  in  an  inventory  of  his  goods  taken  in  1577,  we  find  enumerated 
"  A  Scarlett  gown  with  a  hood  faced  with  changeable  silk,  a  chymere 
of  satten,  and  an  old  damask  cassock  lined  with  sables." 

In  1559,  in  the  new  service  book,  an  alteration  was  made  in  the 
rubric  as  it  stood  in  the  second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  YI.,  and 
the  following  revision  made  : — 

"  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Minister  at  the  time  of  the 
Communion  and  at  all  other  times  in  his  ministration  shall  use  such 
ornaments  in  the  Church  as  were  in  use  by  authority  of  Parliament 
in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  according 
to  the  act  of  Parliament  as  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  this  book." 

Dr.  Edmund  Sandys,  to  the  description  of  whose  archiepiscopal 
effigy  these  remarks  are  precedent,  and  who  was  appointed  in  that 
year  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Worcester,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him 
to  Dr.  Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  dated  the 
30th  of  April,  1559,  thus  observes  of  this  rubric  : — "  The  last  book 
of  Service  is  gone  tln?ough  with  a  proviso  to  retain  the  ornaments 
which  were  used  in  the  first  and  second  year  of  King  Edward  until 
it  please  the  Queen  to  take  other  order  for  them.  Our  gloss  upon 
this  text  is,  that  we  shall  not  be  forced  to  use  them,  but  that  others 
in  the  meantime  shall  not  convey  them  away,  but  that  they  may 
remain  for  the  Queen."  "  But  this  (says  Strype)  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  conjecture  of  a  private  man."  So  it  may,  but  it  clearly 
indicated  the  feelings  of  Dr.  Sandys,  as  one  averse  to  the  vest- 
ments. This  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the 
effigy. 
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About  this  time  Sir  William  Cecil,  the  Secretary,  propounded 
certain  questions  to  Guest,  Bishop  of  Eochester,  one  of  which  was — 

"  Whether  in  the  celebration  of  the  communion  priests  should 
not  use  a  cope  besides  a  surplice  ]"  To  which  Guest  responded, 
having  evidently  in  view  the  first  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  King 
Edward  VI.,  "  Because  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  use  but  a  surplice 
in  baptizing,  reading,  preaching,  and  praying,  therefore  it  is  enough 
also  for  the  celebrating  of  the  Communion." 

At  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Henry  II.  of  Trance,  observed 
according  to  the  usage  of  those  times,  on  the  8th  and  9th  September, 
1559,  the  Archbishop  in  his  surplice,  and  doctor's  hood  on  his 
shoulders,  who  did  execute,  began  the  service,  assisted  by  the 
Bishops  of  Chichester  and  Hereford,  apparelled  as  the  Archbishop, 
and  by  two  of  the  Prebendaries  in  their  greij  amices  .... 
''  Saturday,  the  9th  of  September,  about  nine  of  the  clock,  they 
proceeded  up  to  the  hearse  as  the  day  before,  and  all  being  placed 
as  before,  the  three  Bishops-elect  in  copes,  and  the  two  Prebendaries 
in  grey  amices,  came  forth  of  the  vestry  unto  the  table  of  Adminis- 
tration, and  then  York  Herald  bad  the  prayer  as  before." 

In  1562  the  celebrated  Synod  or  Convocation  met.  Amongst 
matters  set  down  and  proposed  to  be  moved  were  these  : — "  That 
the  use  of  vestments,  copes,  and  surplices,  be  from  henceforth 
taken  away  /'  and  that  "  The  use  of  organs  and  curious  singing  be 
removed." 

What  actually  was  amongst  propositions  debated  upon  at  the 
request  of  thirty-three  members  of  the  Lower  House  was, — "  That 
the  use  of  copes  and  surplices  may  be  taken  away,  so  that  all  min- 
isters in  their  ministry  use  a  grave,  comely,  and  side  garment,  as 
commonly  they  do  in  preaching." 

This  is  the  first  intimation  I  have  found  respecting  the  preach- 
ing gown,  which  was  the  ancient  cassock.  I  also  infer  that  the 
custom  of  wearing  the  vestment,  permitted  by  the  rubric,  if  it  ever 
existed,  had  virtually  fallen  into  disuse.  On  a  division  being  taken, 
58  votes  were  in  favour  of  it,  59  votes  were  against  it.  The  rubric 
was  therefore  sustained  by  a  majority  of  one.  In  1564  appeared 
the  "  Poyal  advertisements  partly  for  the  due  order  in  the  publick 
administration  of  the  Holy  Sacraments,  and  partly  for  the  apparel 
of  all  persons  ecclesiastical." 

Amongst  the  articles  was  one  which  enjoined  that, — "  In  the 
ministration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  Cathedral  and  Collegiate 
Churches  the  Principal  Minister  shall  wear  a  Cope  and  Gospeller 
and  Epistoler  agreeably,  and  at  all  other  prayers  to  be  read  at  that 
Communion  table  to  use  no  Copes  but  Surplices." 

"  That  the  Dean  and  Prebendaries  wear  a  SurpHce  with  a  Silk 
hood  in  the  Quire  ;  and  when  they  preach  to  wear  their  hood." 

"  That  every  Minister  saying  any  public  prayers  or  ministring 
the  Sacraments  or  other  rities  of  the  Church,  shall  wear  a  comely 
Surplice  with  Sleeves." 
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Such  are  the  articles  for  administration  of  prayer  and  sacraments 
in  which  no  mention  is  made  of  the  vestment,  that  is,  the  chesible, 
in  which  the  wearing  of  the  cope  is  confined  to  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches,  the  surplice  being  alone  used  in  others. 

In  the  "  Articles  for  outward  apparel  of  persons  Ecclesiastical," 
it  was  enjoined  that  "all  Archbishops  and  Bishops  do  use  and 
continue  their  accustomed  apparel.  That  all  Deans  of  Cathedral 
Churches,  Masters  of  CoUedges,  Archdeacons,  and  other  Dignitaries 
in  Cathedral  Churches ;  Doctors,  Bachelors  of  Divinity  and  Law, 
having  Ecclesiastical  living,  shall  wear  in  their  common  apparel 
abroad  a  side  Gown,  with  sleeves  straight  at  the  hand,  without  any 
cuts  in  the  same,  and  that  also  without  any  falling  cape  ;  and  to 
wear  tippets  of  sarcenet,  as  is  lawful  for  them  by  that  Act  of  Par- 
liament Anno  24  Henrici  Octavi.  That  they  and  all  ecclesiastical 
persons  do  wear  the  cap  appointed  by  the  Injunctions,  and  they  to 
wear  no  hats  but  in  their  journeying." 

These  advertisements  were  the  occasion  of  great  opposition  from 
some  of  the  London  clergy,  and  led  to  the  well  known  Yestiarian 
Controversy,  which  now  appears  to  have  commenced.  Eor  previ- 
ous to  this  time  no  uniformity  of  discipline  was  observed  in  the 
Eeformed  Church  of  England,  each  of  the  clergy  acting  according 
to  his  individual  dictates.  We  learn  from  the  papers  of  Secretary 
Cecil  that  some  read  with  a  surplice  and  others  with  none,  some  of 
the  clergy  wore  square  caps,  some  round  ones,  and  some  hats  ;  some 
appeared  in  the  habit  of  scholars ;  and  others  without  that  distinc- 
tion. But  now,  by  the  Queen's  commands,  conformity  in  these 
points  was  pressed ;  and  though  many  of  the  clergy  who  at  first 
contended  against  them,  abstained  from  further  opposition,  some 
still  refused  to  conform,  and  were  deprived  of  their  benefices.  It 
was  to  this  opposition  that  Dr.  Harding,  the  learned  adversary  of 
Bishop  Jewel,  alludes,  in  one  of  his  works  intituled,  A  Confutation 
of  a  Book  intituled  An  Apologie  of  the  Church  of  England,  printed 
at  Antwerp  in  1565,  and  thus  expresses  himself,  answering  Jewel : 
*'  Among  your  ministring  clergie  is  not  likewise  diuersitie  founde  ? 
Do  not  some  among  you  weare  square  cappes,  some  round  cappes, 
some  butten  cappes,  some  only  hattes  %  Do  not  some  weare  syde 
gownes  hauing  large  sleeues,  with  tippettes,  which  is  not  well  liked 
of  your  secte,  some  of  more  perfection,  Turkey  gownes,  gaberdeines, 
frockes,  or  night  gownes  of  the  most  lay  fashion,  for  auoiding  of 
superstition?  And  among  your  superintendentes  (what  shall  I  call 
you,  for  Bishops  be  ye  not,  I  am  sure),  do  not  some  wear  rochettes, 
some  of  rehgion  forbeare  so  to  do,  lest  ye  should  ouermuch  resemble 
the  catholickes  1  What  a  doo  was  made  in  the  late  King  Edwardes 
dayes  to  bring  syr  John  Hooper,  that  worthy  prelate  of  yours,  to  a 
Rochet !  As  for  the  square  cappe,  syde  priestes  gowne  and  tippet, 
I  trowe  he  would  rather  be  brought  to  a  stake  than  to  those  dregges 
of  Popish  superstition,  and  ragges  of  the  Eomish  Antichrist.  Of 
very  late  days  and  euen  very  now,  what  a  styrre  keep  ye  that  ye 
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be  not  compelled  to  weare  that  apparell,  whicli  is  conuenient  for 
honester  men  than  the  refusers  be." 

I  need  hardly  say  that  to  this  Confutation  and  to  a  former 
work,  entituled,  An  Answere  to  Maister  Ivelles  Chalenge,  by  Doctor 
Harding,  imprinted  in  Louvaine  in  1564,  we  owe  that  great  and 
learned  work,  TJie  Defence  of  the  Apologie  of  the  Chmxh  of  England. 

I  do  not  enter  into  this  controversy,  but  a  few  extracts  from  the 
scarce  works  then  printed  on  the  subject,  will  indicate  the  particu- 
lars complained  of.  Thus  the  Fortresse  of  Fathers  pubHshed  in 
1566  contains  "  The  Judgment  of  M.  John  A.  Lasco  of  removing 
the  use  of  singular  apparell  in  the  church  ministerie." 

An  earlier  work,  entituled,  A  pleasant  Dyalogue  containing  a 
large  Discourse  hetween  a  Soldyer  of  Barwicke  and  an  Englyshe 
Chapleyne,  who  of  a  late  Soldyer  was  made  a  Parson,  and  had 
gotten  a  pluralijtie,  and  yet  had  hut  one  eye  and  no  lerninge,  hut  was 
priestly  apparelled  in  all  points  and  stoutlye  maynteyned  his  popish 
attyre,  hy  thautoryte  of  a  Booke  latelye  written  against  London 
ministers,  was  one  of  the  earliest  works, — written,  as  it  seems,  in 
1564,  it  was  not  published  till  1581.  I  have  what  I  believe  to  be 
an  original  manuscript.  It  was  written  in  a  satirical  style,  and  the 
following  is  an  excerpt :  Miles  the  soldier  speaks  thus  to  Bernard 
the  priest: — "But  Bernard  I  pray  thee  tell  me  of  thine  honesty, 
what  was  the  cause  that  thou  hast  been  in  so  many  changes  of 
apparel  this  forenoon,  now  black,  now  white,  now  in  silk  and  gold, 
and  now  at  length  in  this  swouping  black  gown ;  and  this  sarcenet 
flaunting  tippet ;  wearing  also  more  horns  upon  thy  head  [meaning 
the  square  cap]  than  ever  thy  father,"  &c. 

But  of  these  controversial  works,  a  list  of  many  of  which  I  have 
compiled,  some  few  of  which  I  have  obtained,  and  which  are  among 
the  scarcest  works  in  English  literature,  I  shall  give  a  few  excerpts 
only  from  another.  These  are  from  a  "  Parte  of  a  Eegister  con- 
taining sundrie  memorable  matters  written  by  divers  godly  and 
learned  in  our  time,  whicli  stande  for  and  desire  the  reformation  of 
our  church  in  discipline  and  ceremonies  according  to  the  pure  worde 
of  God  and  the  Law  of  our  Land." 

This  work  contains  forty-four  tracts  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Puritan  party,  Gilby,  Field,  Wilcox,  Greneham,  Travers,  and  others. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  printed  at  Edinburgh,  by  Waldegrave, 
A.D.  1593.  In  one  of  these  tracts,  ''  A  view  of  Antichrist,  his  lawes 
and  ceremonies  in  onr  English  Church  unreformed,"  amongst 
"Grosse  poyntes  of  Poperie"  are  enumerated:  "The  Popishe 
Apparell  of  the  Archbishoppe  and  Bishop,  the  black  Chimere  or 
sleaveles  coate  put  upon  the  fine  white  rotchet. 

"  The  great  wyde  sleeved  gowne,  commanded  to  the  Ministers, 
and  the  charge  to  weare  those  sleeves  oppon  the  armes,  be  the 
whether  never  so  whote. 

"  The  horned  cappe The  Tippet. 

"The  Surplesse  in  litle  churches.    The  Cope  in  great  churches. 
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"  Furred  hoocles  in  sommer  for  their  great  Doctours. 

"  Silken  hoodes  in  their  Quiers  vppon  a  Surplesse. 

"  The  gray  amise  with  cattes  tayles." 

In  a  brief  discourse  against  "  The  outwarde  aparelle  and  minis- 
tring  garments  of  the  popishe  church,"  printed  in  1566,  is  the 
following  excerpt : — 

"  You  reiect  the  vestment  and  retayne  the  cope,  you  reiect  the 
albe  and  retaine  the  surplesse,  you  reiect  the  stole  and  retaine  the 
typpet,  you  reiect  the  shaven  crown  and  retayne  the  square  capp, 
and  yeat  these  and  such  like  are  in  one  predicament,  why  you 
should  keepe  the  one  and  refuse  the  other  wee  know  not  hut  hy 
this  rule  Quod  volumus  sanctum  est."  And  again,  in  the  same  work, 
"  Yf  a  surplese  may  be  worne  whye  not  an  albe*?  Yf  a  coape  why 
not  a  vestment  1  stole  funell  and  chuseable '?  Yf  cappe  tippet  and 
gowne  whye  not  a  shaven  crowne,  a  friers,  a  monks,  a  Chanos 
weed."  And  further,  "By  the  former  Booke  of  Kinge  Edward 
(Avhereto  the  Act  of  Parhament  refferrith  us)  an  albe  is  appointed 
with  a  vestement,  for  a  cope,  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament, 
and  in  some  placis  the  preist  at  this  daye  werith  an  albe." 

One  more  excerpt  out  of  many.  In  a  letter  written  by  Mai.  Ro. 
Johnson,  of  late  Preacher  at  ll^orthampton,  to  Maister  Edwin  Sandes 
(the  Archbishop),  delivered  the  2nd  day  of  February,  1573,  the 
writer  observes,  "You  must  yeelde  some  reasons  why  the  shaven 
crowne  is  despised,  and  the  square  cappe  receyued,  why  the  Tippet 
is  commanded,  and  the  Stole  forbidden,  why  the  vestement  is  put 
away  and  the  coape  retayned,  why  the  albe  is  layed  aside,  and  the 
surplesse  is  used." 

Prom  the  sepulchral  effigies  of  our  prelates  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  may 
gather  somewhat  of  their  opinions  on  this  particular  question  of 
controversy.  Of  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died  in 
1575,  we  have  no  such  sepulchral  memorial.  Of  Grindal,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  died  in  1583,  we  have  the  sepulchral  effigy  in 
Croydon  Church,  much  injured,  I  believe,  by  the  fire  wliich  a  few 
years  ago  destroyed  that  church.  This  effigy  is  remarkable,  inas- 
much as  it  represents  him  partly  in  the  episcopal  habit  as  enjoined 
by  the  second  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  King  Edward  VI.,  and 
partly  in  the  academical  habit.  This  I  look  upon  as  illustrative  of 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  vestments.  He  is  represented  as 
episcopally  vested  simply  in  the  rochet,  from  which  the  cuffs  and  a 
portion  of  the  sleeves  of  the  cassock,  toga  talaris,  the  clerical,  but 
not  ministering,  habit,  common  to  all  ranks  of  clergy,  alone  are 
visible ;  but  the  episcopal  habit,  the  rochet,  is  nearly  concealed  by 
the  academical  coj^jxi  clausa,  or  scarlet  gown  faced  with  miniver, 
the  dress  of  a  doctor  in  divinity  worn  on  particular  occasions ;  this 
is  open  only  in  the  upper  part,  in  front  of  the  breast,  whilst  resting 
on  the  shoulders,  and  hanging  down  behind,  is  the  hood  of  miniver, 
the  academical  habit  also.  On  the  head  is  worn  a  cap,  but  not  the 
square  cap,  and  neither  the  chimere  or  tippet  are  represented. 
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Grindal  was  succeeded  in  the  primacy  by  Whitgift,  who  in  great 
measure  conducted  the  controvesy  with  Cartwright,  and  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  he  could,  to  uphokl  the  discipline  of  the  church.  He  died 
in  1603,  just  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  His  sepulchral 
effigy  at  Croydon,  which  has  also  suffered  by  the  late  fire,  represents 
him  with  a  coif  or  close  fitting  cap  on  his  head,  a  ruff  round  his 
neck,  and  vested  in  the  episcopal  habit,  the  rochet  and  chimere, 
with  the  tippet  or  black  scarf  worn  over  the  latter.  Before  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  description  of  the  archiepiscopal  effigy  at  Southwell,  I 
shall  say  a  few  words  on  two  effigies  of  archbishops  of  somewhat 
later  date.  The  first  is  the  incised  brass  effigy  in  Chigwell  Church, 
Essex,  of  Hasnett,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  succeeded  Montaigne 
in  1628,  and  died  in  1631.  He  is  represented  in  the  rochet, 
chimere,  and  cope,  with  the  mitre  on  his  head,  the  earliest  instance, 
I  think,  in  which  a  bishop  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  thus  repre- 
sented. The  pastoral  staff  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  the  Bible  in  the 
right  hand.  By  his  will,  dated  in  1630,  he  directed  his  body  to  be 
buried  within  the  parish  church  of  Chigwell,  of  which  he  had  been 
formerly  vicar,  "  having  only  a  marble  stone  laid  upon  my  grave 
with  a  plate  of  brass  molten  into  the  stone  an  inch  thick,  having 
the  effigies  of  a  Bishop  stamped  upon  it  with  his  mitre  and  crosier 
staff."  In  the  church  of  Llandegai,  near  Bangor,  the  last  resting- 
place  of  Williams,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  died  in  1650,  and  is 
described  as  "  Oiyinium  Proisulum  celeberrimus,"  his  monumental 
effigy,  half  life  size,  kneeling  before  a  fald  stool,  represents  liim  with 
a  close  fitting  cap  on  his  head,  a  ruff  round  his  neck  vested  in  the 
rochet,  and  the  chimere  with  lawn  sleeves,  with  a  tippet  worn  over, 
and  a  pectoral  cross  suspended  in  front  of  the  breast. 

I  at  last  arrive  at  the  effigy  at  Southwell  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys, 
sometime  Archbishop  of  York.  Born  in  1519,  an  exile  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary,  appointed  to  the  see  of  Worcester  in  1559,  to  that 
of  London  in  1570,  and  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York  in  1575. 
He  died  and  was  buried  at  Southwell  in  1588,  having,  only  in  the 
year  previous,  successfully  opposed  the  attempted  alienation  of 
Southwell  into  private  hands. 

The  tomb  of  Archbishop  Sandys  occupies  not  its  original  posi- 
tion. It  formerly  stood  in  the  choir  near  to  the  altar,  on  the  north 
side,  where  we  may  presume  his  remains  lie  interred.  It  was 
removed  from  thence  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  That 
the  monument  of  one,  who,  in  all  probability,  preserved  the  Minster, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  from  destruction,  should  have  been  thus 
disturbed,  is  a  fact  much  to  be  regretted.  It  was,  as  it  were,  casting 
a  slur  upon  his  memory. 

The  monument  itself,  which  is  without  a  canopy,  is  a  plain 
Elizabethan  high  tomb,  void  of  architectural  design,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  details,  such  as  the  echinus  ornamenting  the  verge 
of  the  slab  on  which  his  effigy  reposes.  On  the  south  side  are 
sculptured  in  relief  small  figures  of  his  widow  and  of  his  six  sons 
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and  two  daugMers,  the  former  before  a  fald  stool,  all  of  tliem  ex- 
pressed as  devoutly  kneeling  side  by  side,  "  witli  hands  uplifted  on 
the  breast  in  attitude  of  prayer,  as  though  they  did  intend,  for 
past  omissions,  to  atone  by  saying  endless  prayers  in  stone." 

On  the  tomb  is  the  recumbent  effigy  in  alabaster,  which  was 
probably  originally  painted,  of  the  prelate  habited  in  the  cassock, 
the  sleeves  of  which  are  cuffed  at  the  wrists,  and  vested  in  the 
rochet,  and,  as  I  think,  from  the  sleeves,  the  chimere,  over  which 
is  worn  the  chesible  or  vestment.  The  academical  hood  fastened 
beneath  the  chin  is  represented  hanging  down  behind  over  the 
shoulders,  whilst  the  canonical  fur  tippet  or  grey  amess,  which  is 
plain,  depends  in  numerous  folds  over  the  breast.  The  hands,  which 
have  been  restored,  are  horizontally  inclined  and  conjoined  on  the 
breast  as  in  prayer.  The  feet  appear  in  broad-toed  shoes,  and  rest 
against  a  pillow  supported  by  two  angels.  The  head,  which  has 
been  restored,  is  bare,  and  reposes  on  a  pillow  supported  by  angels. 
The  great  peculiarity  of  this  effigy  consists  in  the  chesible  or  vest- 
ment worn  over  the  rochet.  It  is  rounded  in  front  at  the  extremity, 
and  longer  behind  than  before  :  in  this  particular  it  resembles  the 
chesible  on  the  effigy  of  Bishop  Yeasy,  in  Sutton  Coldfield  Church, 
Warwickshire.  This  at  Southwell  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I 
have  found  the  vestment  or  chesible  on  any  effigy  of  a  prelate,  bishop, 
or  other  dignitary,  or  of  the  clergy  of  the  Eeformed  Church  of 
England.     This  effigy  is  therefore,  I  think,  perfectly  unique. 

The  incised  brass  effigies  of  Bishop  Goodrich  in  Ely  Cathedral, 
and  of  Bishop  Pursglove  in  Tideswell  Church,  Derbyshire;  the 
former  of  whom  died  in  1554,  the  latter  in  1579,  do  indeed  repre- 
sent them  in  the  ancient  vestments  ;  but  the  former  was  a  bishop  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  latter  during  the  reign  of  Mary. 
To  what  cause,  then,  we  owe  the  singular  representation  of 
the  vestment  or  chesible  on  his  effigy,  is  a  fact  now  most  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  ascertain.  Whilst  an  exile.  Dr.  Sandys, 
though  not  personally  adverse,  had  with  others  in  "  The  Troubles 
at  Frankford,"  declared  his  vdllingness  to  dispense  with  the  sur- 
plice, perhaps  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  ultra  Puritan 
Eeformers  against  the  disciphne  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  which 
the  attack  upon  the  vestments  was  but  a  part,  and  of  which,  as 
prelate,  he  might  foresee  the  results,  occasioned  this,  his  silent  pro- 
test after  death,  against  the  extreme  opinions  of  that  party.  Who 
knows]     I  can  but  hazard  a  conjecture. 

Lastly,  to  use  the  language  of  his  epitaph,  including  the 
apostrophe  : — "  Ecclesise  patrimonium,  velut  rem  Deo  consecratam 
decuit,  intactum  defendit.  Gratia  qua  floruit  apud  illustrissimam 
Elizabetham  efficit,  ne  banc,  in  qua  jaces,  ecclesiam  tu  jacentem 
cerneres,  venerande  pra^sul. 


Architectural  History  of  Soutlnvell  Minster, — A  Paper  read  at 
Southwell,  Jime  2,  1869.  By  James  F.  Dimock,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Barnburgh,  near  Doncaster,  and  Prebendary  of  Lincoln. 

I  AM  commissioned  to  tell  you  tbe  Architectural  History  of  your 
grand  old  church.  Closely  connected  as  I  was  for  many  years  with 
the  church  of  Southwell, — now  holding  gratefully  the  best  benefice 
in  its  gift,  but,  though  removed  from  Southwell,  still  with  every 
loving  affection  of  my  heart,  for  the  church  and  place  and  people, 
yet  warm  as  ever  within  me, — it  is  a  commission  which  I  am  only 
glad  and  proud  to  execute,  to  the  best  of  my  poor  powers. 

It  is  a  commission,  however,  that  I  can  execute  only  very  im- 
perfectly. There  is  no  direct  Southwell  history  now  in  being ;  nor 
is  it  at  all  likely  that  there  ever  was  such  history.  In  a  collegiate 
church  of  secular  canons,  such  as  Southwell,  we  could  never  expect 
to  find  that  regular  annals  were  kept,  as  in  Benedictine  or  other 
monasteries. 

I  am,  therefore,  only  able  to  give  a  few  indirect  notices,  from 
the  Southwell  and  York  registers  mainly,  of  the  architectural  his- 
tory of  the  church,  as  it  now  stands  before  us.  These  notices,  as 
you  will  see,  are  very  unsatisfactory  and  tantalising ;  they  teU  us 
something,  but  uncertainly  as  to  time,  and  all  but  notliingly  as  to 
exact  particulars ;  much  of  what  I  have  to  say  will  be  little  better 
than  mere  guess-work ;  still  I  hope  to  show  you  that  we  have  some- 
thing Kke  good  evidence  as  to  when,  within  a  few  years,  all  the 
main  parts  of  the  present  church  were  built. 

But  before  I  touch  upon  the  church  as  we  now  see  it,  I  must  say 
something  about  its  first  foundation,  and  its  after  history  up  to  the 
time  when  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  fabric  was  raised,  l^o 
part  of  the  present  church,  except  some  few  small  fragments  used 
up  again  from  the  church  which  it  succeeded,  is  earlier  than  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  certain  that  a  church  had 
stood  here  long  before  :  and  this  earlier  church,  probably,  had  had 
several  rebuildings,  or  restorations,  and  additions,  before  it  made 
way  for  its  Norman  successor. 

There  is  some  reason  for  supposing  that  a  church  was  founded 
here  by  St.  Paulinus,  one  of  the  companion  apostles  of  St.  Augustine, 
about  A.D.  630.  Venerable  Bede  tells  us  that  St.  Paulinus,  after 
his  successful  missionary  labours  in  the  more  northern  parts  of 
England,  preached  the  Word  also,  about  630,  in  the  province  of 
Lindsey,  south  of  the  Humber  :  and  he  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  a  large  crowd  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  having  been 
baptized  by  Paulinus,  in  the  presence  of  King  Edwin,  in  the  river 
Trent,  near  a  city  called  in  the  English  tongue  Tiovulfingacester.^ 
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l^ow  Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  puh- 
lished  in  1586,  expresses  his  firm  belief  that  this  Tiovnhingacester 
is  identical  with  Southwell ;  because,  he  adds,  what  Bede  relates  of 
Paulinus  baptizing  in  the  Trent  near  Tiovulfingacester,  the  private 
history  of  the  church  of  Southwell  constantly  affirms  was  done 
here.2  The  "firm  belief"  of  Camden  seems  to  me  to  rest  upon 
very  shallow  ground  indeed.  Bede  says  that  Paulinus  baptized  the 
people  of  Lindsey  in  the  Trent,  near  Tiovulfingacester :  the  private 
Southwell  history  of  Camden  said  that  he  baptized  the  people  of 
IsTottinghamshire  in  the  Trent,  and  founded  the  church  of  South- 
well. This  latter  Southwell  statement  is,  perhaps,  just  as  true  as 
we  may  suppose  the  statement  of  Bede  to  be ;  but  it  seems  clear, 
that  these  statements,  if  both  true,  must  refer  to  different  baptisms. 
Nottinghamshire  was  never  included  in  the  province  of  Lindsey ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  PauHnus  would  bring  a  crowd 
of  Lindsey  men,  some  twenty  miles  or  more  out  of  their  own 
country,  to  be  baptized  at  Southwell.  Moreover,  Southwell  is  three 
miles  away  from  the  Trent :  from  what  Bede  says,  Tiovulfingacester 
must  have  been  close  upon  the  Trent.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  South- 
well has  not  the  slightest  claim  to  be  the  Tiovulfingacester  of  Bede, 
as  Camden  concluded. 

But  hence  it  does  not  at  all  follow,  that  the  Southwell  history, 
as  quoted  by  Camden,  is  wrong.  It  is  very  probable  that  Paulinus, 
after  his  labours  in  Lindsey,  may  have  extended  his  mission  up  the 
valley  of  the  Trent  as  far  as  Southwell,  and  have  here  founded  a 
church.  The  Southwell  history  which  Camden  thus  quotes  is  not 
now  in  existence  so  far  as  is  known ;  it  may  well  be  that  it  gave  a 
truthful  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  church  by  St.  Paulinus. 

There  was  history,  however,  in  existence  at  Southwell  in 
Camden's  time,  which  claimed  a  still  earlier  origin  for  the  church. 
At  least,  so  we  are  assured  by  a  canon  of  the  church,  who,  in  1604 
or  1605,  wrote  a  treatise  of  much  interest  and  value,  still  preserved 
in  the  muniment  room.  He  called  it,  "  Simposion :  containing  a 
dialogue  touching  the  state  of  the  church  of  Southwell."  .  It  is  the 
work  of  a  man  who  had  thoroughly  studied  the  history  of  the 
church  from  Henry  VIII. 's  time  up  to  the  time  he  was  writing,  who 
had  in  his  hands  all  the  legal  and  other  documents  bearing  uj^on 
this  period  of  Southwell  history,  and  who  was  able  and  wiUing  to 
make  right  and  truthful  use  of  his  materials.^  The  large  bulk  of 
what  he  tells  us  is  fully  corroborated  by  existing  documents  of  most 
undoubtable  authority.  Such  a  "writer  we  must  believe,  when  he 
accidentally  tells  us  that  history  existed  in  his  time  at  Southwell, 
which  claimed  an  origin  for  the  church  long  before  the  foundation 
of  St.  Paulinus,  as  given  in  the  Southwell  record  quoted  by  Camden. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Camden  ever  hunted  through  all  Southwell 
records  then  existing  :  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  this  canon  of 
Southwell,  who  wrote  the  Simposion,  was  well  acquainted  with 
them  all     What  he  says  on  the  point  is  this :  "If  I  fetch  the 
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antiquity  of  the  cliiirch  no  further  than  that  learned  godly  anti- 
quary, Mr.  Cainbden,  hath  done,  aUhougli  it  come  far  short,  yet  it 
may  easily  thereby  appear,  as  otherwise,  that  there  was,  many 
hundred  years  past,  a  collegiate  and  parochial  church  at  Southwell." 
He  plainly  says  that  Camden  was  "  far  short "  of  rightly  stating 
the  recorded  antiquity  of  the  church,  when  he  attributed  its  founda- 
tion to  Paulinus,  and  that  there  were  records  to  show  that  the 
actual  first  foundation  was  long  before  the  time  of  Paulinus.  Such 
records  of  the  earlier  foundation  no  doubt  were  in  being,  when  the 
author  of  the  Simposion  wrote.  As  they  are  not  now  in  being,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  judge  whether  they  contained  sober  history,  or 
absurd  legendary  romance.  But  it  may  well  be  that  they  contained 
sober  history.  For  Southwell,  it  is  certain,  was  a  town  of  some 
sort  during  the  Eoman  occupation  of  Britain ;  and  it  may  well  be 
that  there  was  here  a  Romano-British  church,  which  had  perished 
in  the  Saxon  invasion,  and  which  Paulinus  restored,  if  it  still  stood 
in  ruin,  or  rebuilt  and  refounded  on  the  same  site. 

But  again,  we  are  told  that  the  church  of  Southwell  was  founded 
by  the  famous  St.  Wilfrid,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century, 
some  seventy  or  more  years  after  the  date  which  the  Southwell 
history  of  Camden  gave  to  its  foundation  by  Paulinus.  This  is 
told  us  in  a  poetical  biography  of  the  Archbishops  of  York,  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  written  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.^  There  is  much  reason  to  distrust  very  much 
what  a  writer  of  that  time  alone  gives  us,  on  a  matter  of  history 
several  hundred  years  before.  Moreover,  this  biography  is  in 
poetry ;  and  if  we  judged  from  modern  poetry,  we  should  put  no 
faith  in  any  historical  fact  so  conveyed  to  us.  But  mediaeval  poets 
often  put  into  rhyme  and  measure,  simply  and  honestly,  the  history 
which  their  prosaic  predecessors  had  bequeathed  to  them,  with  little 
or  no  poetical  embellishment  of  their  own.  This  is  certainly  the 
case  with  this  fifteenth -century  poetizer :  the  large  bulk  of  his 
statements  is  a  simple,  truthful,  turning  into  rhyme,  of  the  earlier 
prose  biographies  of  the  Archbishops  of  York.  Of  this  particular 
statement,  however,  as  to  the  foundation  of  Southwell  by  Wilfrid, 
I  have  met  with  no  earlier  authority.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  perfectly 
true,  nevertheless.  The  fifteenth-century  writer,  it  is  very  likely, 
had  York  or  Southwell  history  before  him  that  is  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  existence  now.  Moreover,  it  is  also  very  likely,  that 
much  of  such  history  is  still  in  existence,  though  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  it. 

This  writer  tells  us  that,  during  his  first  occupation  of  the  see 
of  York,  i.  e.,  a.d.  669-678,  Wilfrid  founded  anew  the  church  at 
Ripon,  and  piously  restored  the  church  at  Hexham;^  and  that, 
during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  (705-709), — after  he  had 
returned  from  his  second  expulsion,  not  again  to  rule  at  York,  but 
to  be  Abbot  of  Eipon  and  Bishop  of  Plexham, — he  founded  and 
piously  endowed  a  church  at  Southwell.*' 

VOL.  X.,  PT.   I.  F 
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Thus,  we  have  three  remnants  of  history,  or  tradition  perhaps 
rather,  assigning  the  foundation  of  the  church  at  Southwell  to  three 
distinct  times.  One  intimates  that  there  was  a  church  here  in 
British  times;  another  says  that  the  church  here  was  founded, 
about  A.T).  630,  by  St.  PauHnus ;  the  third  says  that  it  was  founded 
hj  St.  Wilfrid,  about  a.d.  707.  But  all  the  three,  it  seems  strongly 
to  me,  may  be  quite  true.  If  there  was  a  British  church,  it  would 
of  course  perish  at  the  Saxon  invasion  :  if  refounded  by  St.  Paulinus, 
nothing  more  likely  than  that  it  should  perish  again,  after  Edwin's 
death,  and  Paulinus's  flight,  and  the  stamping  out  of  Christianity 
for  a  time  in  the  north.  It  is  very  likely  that  it  wanted  a  new 
refounder,  and  that  it  found  such  in  St.  Wilfrid.  Paulinus  and 
Wilfrid  would  thus  be  refounders  only,  strictly  speaking :  but  in 
such  cases,  after  no  doubt  great  destructions,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  they  are  called  founders. 

Henceforward,  for  more  than  three  centuries,  there  is  scarcely  a 
notice  of  Southwell  to  be  found  in  history.  As  it  lies  in  a  country 
which  was  especially  subject  to  the  Danish  invasions,  and  which 
the  Danes  were  successful  in  making  and  keeping  their  own,  in  all 
likelihood  the  church  again  fell  before  the  invaders,  and  during 
more  or  less  of  this  period,  perhaps,  lay  in  ruins.  But  there  has 
come  down  to  us,  so  far  as  I  can  say,  no  record  of  any  such  fall,  or 
ruin,  or  of  any  refoundation.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  before  we  again  read  of  a  church  in  being  here ;  to  which, 
as  we  are  told  by  the  ancient  biographers  of  the  Archbishops  of 
York,  the  then  Archbishop  of  York  gave  some  grand  bells.  This 
was  Archbisho]3  Kinsi,  who  held  the  see  from  the  year  1051  to  the 
end  of  1060.  We  are  told  that  he  "added  to  the  church  of  St. 
John  at  Beverley  a  lofty  stone  tower,  in  which  he  placed  two 
grand  bells ;  and,  in  like  manner,  to  the  other  churches  of  his  arch- 
bishopric beyond  the  Humber,  viz.,  at  Southwell  and  Stow,  he  gave 
bells  of  the  same  grand  size  and  sound."'^  Now,  it  is  certain  that 
about  this  time  the  church  of  Stow  was  being  rebuilt,  or  largely 
restored ;  and  as  the  bells  for  Beverley  were  given  to  a  tower  which 
Kinsi  had  himself  built  there ;  therefore,  very  probably,  a  new  or 
restored  church,  at  any  rate  a  new  tower,  had  been  also  lately  built 
at  Southwell. 

This,  perhaps,  receives  some  confirmation,  from  another  fact 
given  us  by  the  biographers  of  the  Archbishops  of  York  ;  viz.,  that 
the  successor  of  Kinsi,  Archbishop  Ealdred,  who  held  the  see  from 
1061  to  1069,  "of  lands  which  he  had  bought  made  prebends  at 
Southwell,  and  built  refectories,  wherein  the  canons  might  together 
eat  their  meals;  one  at  York,  and  another  at  Southwell.''^  We 
may  perhaps  suppose  that,  the  church  being  now  complete  in  all  its 
parts.  Archbishop  Ealdred  therefore  bestowed  his  bounty  on  new 
prebends  and  new  domestic  buildings.  But  a  common  refectory 
had  been  no  part  of  a  college  of  secular  priests  :  in  1059,  however, 
Pope  Nicholas  II.  issued  a  decree  that,  in  a  college  of  secular 
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priests,  there  was  to  be  a  common  table :  and  to  this  decree  may- 
have  been  owing  Ealdred's  refectories  at  York  and  Southwell,  rather 
than  to  the  churches  themselves  not  needing  his  benefactions. 

Tliat  there  was,  therefore,  a  church  at  Southwell  before,  and 
probably  very  long  before,  any  portion  of  the  present  building  was 
raised,  there  is  quite  enough  of  history  to  assure  us.  And  this 
history  is  most  thoroughly  coniirmed  by  remnants  of  an  earlier 
church,  or  churches,  which  some  years  since  came  to  light,  during 
repairs  of  the  present  Norman  portion  of  the  fabric,  in  the  founda- 
tions of  the  nave,  and  in  the  rubble-work  core  of  one  of  the  piers 
of  the  central  tower.  These  remnants  prove  most  certainly,  I  think 
I  may  say,  that  the  church  which  our  Saxon  or  Danish  ancestors 
left  here,  was  fully  as  much  ornamented  in  its  way,  thougli  far  more 
rudely,  than  the  present  Norman  building.  They  seemed  to  tell  of 
more  than  one  earlier  church  :  some  were  fresh  and  clean-looking, 
with  remains  of  paint  still  upon  them  ;  others  showed  that  the 
weathering  and  wearing  of  many  years  must  have  been  acting  upon 
them  before  they  were  placed  where  we  found  them  :  but  the  former, 
perhaps,  were  inside  the  church,  and  the  latter  outside  ;  and  they 
may  have  all  belonged,  possibly,  but  not  at  all  likelily  I  think,  to 
one  buildKng.  Their  great  curiosity  and  value,  to  my  fancy,  is  this : 
— that  they  prove  incontestably,  that  our  modern  notions  about  the 
peculiar  ornamentation  of  the  later  Norman  work  of  the  twelfth 
century  are  in  great  measure  all  fudge.  Amongst  these  remnants 
of  an  earlier  church,  or  churches, — in  some  instances,  probably, 
very  much  earlier, — than  the  Norman  church  in  which  they  were 
imbedded,  there  occurred  many  fragments  of  rude  capitals  and  zig- 
zag string  courses,  such  as  would  generally  be  said  to  be  early 
Norman  work.  And  not  only  this,  but  there  turned  up  stones  with 
the  double-billet  moulding,  and  the  beak-head  moulding,  which 
were  not  used,  as  we  have  been  taught,  in  early  Norman  building. 
These  are  very  rude,  and  very  different  from  like  mouldings  in  the 
present  Norman  church.  These  remnants  prove  most  certainly,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  perhaps  long 
before,  the  ornamentation  of  English  church-work  was  not  only 
equal  to,  but  far  above,  what  the  Norman  builders  introduced.  The 
eleventh  and  early  tAvelfth-century  Norman  churches  in  England, 
as  also  in  Normandy,  were  plain  and  massive,  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  probably,  and  on  a  somewhat  different  plan,  from  what 
England  had  as  yet  seen ;  but  I  have  a  fancy  that,  as  the  Normans 
became  more  of  Englishmen,  they  adopted,  more  or  less,  the  fashions 
of  the  churches  of  the  land  which  they  had  conquered,  but  of  which 
they  were  now  becoming  loyal  and  loving  natives  ; — I  have  a  fancy 
that  the  double-billet,  the  beak-head,  and  such  other  mouldings, 
which  Ave  find  in  later  Norman  buildings  of  the  twelfth  century, 
were  no  new  Norman  ornaments,  but  a  reproduction  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  churches  of  ante-Norman  England.  This,  however,  I 
give  as  a  mere  fancy ;  though  I  think  that  it  is  one  that  deserves. 
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consideration.  But  I  assert  confidently  and  fearlessly,  without  a 
care  for  any  contradiction  from  any  one,  tliat  these  fragments,  dis- 
interred from  the  present  K'orman  fahric,  prove  incontestably  that 
there  were  such  ornaments  in  the  church  or  churches  of  Southwell, 
which  had  been  built  before,  and  perhaps  long  before,  the  Norman 
Conquest :  and  there  is  no  likelihood  whatever  that  Southwell  can 
have  been  different  in  such  work,  from  other  English  churches. 

I  am  grieved  to  add,  that  what  I  say  about  these  old  stones 
cannot  now  be  proved  to  you  by  the  old  stones  themselves.  I  did 
my  best  to  have  them  preserved  religiously  :  but  there  were  persons, 
whose  doings  I  could  not  prevent,  who,  not  recognizing  the  valuable 
sermons  which  these  stones  gave  us,  sent  them  off  to  some  heap  of 
rubbish. 

In  a  Paper  of  mine  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archceological  Associa- 
tion, January  31,  1853,  is  given  a  plate  of  some  of  these  stones. 
They  are  not  always  very  correctly  represented ;  but  the  drawings 
are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  I  have  not  exceeded  truth  in  what 
I  have  said  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  ante-Norman  church,  or 
churches. 

I  must  just  mention  that  the  curious  sculpture  of  St.  Michael 
and  the  Dragon,  over  the  door  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  north 
transept,  is  no  doubt  one  of  these  remnants  of  an  ante-Norman 
church.  It  has  been  partly  cut  away  at  one  end,  in  order  to  fit  it 
to  its  present  position,  and  the  other  end  is  embedded  in  the  later 
Norman  masonry.  It  formed,  probably,  the  tympanum  externally 
of  a  door  of  the  earher  church.  There  is,  or  was  twenty  years  ago, 
a  very  similar  piece  of  sculpture,  partly  hidden  by  a  modern  brick 
buttress,  forming  the  tympanum  externally  of  a  north  floor  in  the 
nave  of  Hoveringham  church  in  this  neighbourhood.  This  also,  no 
doubt,  is  ante-Norman  work. 

I  fear  I  must  have  wearied  you,  in  dwelling  so  long  on  what 
history  we  have  of  the  church,  or  churches,  that  were  here  before 
any  part  of  the  church  as  we  now  see  it  was  built.  To  tliis  I  will 
now  pass. 

The  slightest  glance  through  it  of  an  architectural  eye  is  enough 
to  assure  its  owner,  that  the  church  itseK  is  of  two  distinct  dates. 
The  nave  and  transepts  are  twelfth-century  Norman  work,  the  choir 
is  thirteenth-century  Early  English  work.  North  of  the  choir, 
adjoining  the  east  wall  of  the  north  transept  of  the  nave,  are  after 
additions  to  the  church,  viz.,  the  building  now  used  as  the  library, 
the  cloister,  and  the  chapter-house.  These  are  still  thirteenth-cen- 
tury work,  but  of  later  character  than  the  choir :  the  chapter-house, 
which  is  the  latest  of  them,  being  what  some  would  call  late  Early 
Enghsh  work,  and  others  would  call  early  Decorated  work.  In  the 
choir-screen,  and  the  sedilia,  and  in  some  buttress-work  outside  to 
the  choir,  we  have  full  Decorated  work  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
There  is  later  Perpendicular  work  in  many  of  the  -windows  of  the 
nave. 
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Such  is  the  church,  as  it  stands,  in  hrief  and  few  words :  and 
now  as  to  what  history,  or  historical  hints  rather,  that  are  left  to 
us,  of  when  these  different  parts  of  the  church  were  raised.  I  shall 
begin,  of  course,  with  the  ISTorman  work. 

In  the  old  chartulary  of  Southwell,  commonly  called  the  White 
Book,  is  a  letter  of  a  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York,  addressed  to  all 
his  parishioners  of  Nottinghamshire ;  in  which  he  prays  them  to 
"  assist  with  their  alms  to  the  building  of  the  church  of  St.  ISIaiy 
of  Suwellj"  and  reminds  them  that  they  are  "bound  the  more 
readily  to  do  this,  inasmuch  as  he  was  releasing  them  from  the 
annual  visitation  to  the  chiu^ch  of  York,  incumbent  upon  all  his 
other  parishioners,  and  was  allowing  them  to  visit  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  of  Suwell  instead."^ 

Kow  there  was  an  Archbishop  Thomas  from  1070  to  1100.^  He 
found  his  church  at  York  in  ruins.  He  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  it 
from  the  foundations.  At  York  all  liis  care  and  cost  were  called 
for,  and  were  given.  He  is  never  mentioned  in  any  way  as  a  bene- 
factor to  Southwell. 

There  was  a  second  Archbishop  Thomas  from  1109  to  1114, 
who  was  a  great  benefactor  to  Southwell.  Amongst  other  benefac- 
tions, as  the  old  York  history  tells  us,  he  procured  for  St.  Mary  of 
Southwell  the  same  standing  as  that  held  by  St.  Peter  of  York,  St. 
John  of  Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfrid  of  Eipon.i^  xhis  made  South- 
well one  of  the  mother  churches  of  the  diocese,  to  which  an  annual 
visitation  would  be  due  from  the  district  assigned  it.  It  seems, 
therefore,  quite  certain,  that  this  second  Archbishop  Thomas  was 
the  archbisho])  who  wrote  the  above  letter. ^^ 

During  his  archiepiscopate  then,  say  about  1110,  there  was  a 
new  church  building  at  Southwell ;  and  of  this  new  church,  no 
doubt  whatever,  the  present  nave  and  transepts  are  a  part.  We  can 
only  be  sure  that  it  was  in  course  of  building  in  Archbishop 
Thomas's  time  :  it  2nay  have  been  begun  years  before  this  letter  of 
his  was  issued,  and  it  was  probably  many  years  after  before  it  was 
finished.  But  there  is  no  further  history  whatever,  as  to  the  Xorman 
portion  of  the  chm^ch.  We  can  only  say  that  there  is  historical 
proof  that  it  was  in  course  of  erection  about  the  year  1110. 

This  Xorman  church,  of  course,  included  a  new  choir ;  and  there 
is  structural  e^adence  left,  which  teUs  us  what  this  Xorman  choir 
was.  12  It  was  considered  insufficient  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
pulled  do^vn,  and  the  present  much  larger  Early  English  choir  was 
erected  in  its  stead.  Tliis  is  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  Xorman 
choir  which  it  succeeded. 

Of  tliis  choir  I  can  produce  also  but  one  bit  of  actual  history, 
that  bears  upon  the  date  of  its  building.  And  this  is  as  unsatis- 
factory as  the  one  bit  above  about  the  Xorman  nave.  It  tells  us, 
no  doubt,  of  the  choir  being  in  process  of  building ;  but  it  tells 
nothing  as  to  when  it  was  begun,  or  when  it  was  finished.  This 
bit  of  historj-  is  given  in  an  Indulgence  of  Walter  Gray,  Archbishop 
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of  York,  wliicli  is  dated  in  November,  1233.  The  Indulgence  is 
addressed  by  the  Archbishop  to  liis  venerable  brethren  the  Bishops, 
and  his  beloved  sons  the  Archdeacons.  After  stating  that  the  "means 
of  the  church  of  Southwell  were  insufficient  for  the  consummation 
of  the  fabric  some  time  since  begun,  and  that  the  Pope  had  granted, 
to  all  who  were  confessed  and  truly  penitent,  a  release  of  twenty 
days  from  the  penance  enjoined  them,  on  condition  of  their  giving 
aid  to  the  construction  of  the  said  fabric,"  the  Archbishop  then 
earnestly  exhorts  the  persons  whom  he  is  addressing  to  use  their  best 
exertions  in  collecting  for  this  purpose  the  alms  and  charitable  aids 
of  those  under  their  charge,  that  so  the  work  might  be  brought  to 
a  happy  consummation;  and  himself  also  grants,  to  all  confessed 
and  penitent  contributors  to  the  construction  of  the  said  church,  a 
like  Indulgence  of  thirty  days.  And  this  Indulgence  of  his  is  to 
remain  in  force  for  three  years.  ^^ 

The  wording  of  this  document  gives  no  absolute  direct  proof 
that  the  present  choir  is  the  building  spoken  of ;  but  it  does  show 
that  it  must  have  been  some  important  part  of  the  actual  church 
itself.  The  words,  "  fabric  "  of  the  church,  "  construction  "  of  the 
church,  could  not  possibly  be  applied  to  anything  less ;  and  there 
is  no  portion  of  the  actual  church,  except  the  present  choir,  to  which 
this  Indulgence  can  have  possibly  belonged.  We  may  conclude 
certainly,  that  for  the  present  choir  this  Indulgence  was  granted, 
and  that,  in  the  year  1233,  it  was  in  process  of  erection. 

And  this  is  about  all  that  we  can  safely  conclude.  According 
to  my  version  above,  this  1233  Indulgence  speaks  of  the  fabric  as 
"  some  time  since  "  begun.  This  "  some  time  since,"  in  the  Latin 
original,  is  "  dudum,"  a  most  unsatisfactory  word  in  mediaeval  usage: 
I  have  found  it  applied  to  an  event  a  few  days  or  weeks  before,  and 
to  events  many  years  before.  We  cannot,  therefore,  say  how  long 
before  1233  it  was,  that  the  choir  was  commenced.  The  document 
simply  tells  us  that  it  was  in  process  of  building  in  that  year. 

There  is  one  other  historical  document,  however,  that  may,  very 
probably,  give  some  additional  information  about  the  building  of 
the  choir.  This  is  the  foundation  deed  of  a  chantry  at  Southwell, 
by  Robert  de  Lexinton,  one  of  the  canons ;  and  is  preserved  in  the 
White  Book.  Its  date  is  1240,  or  very  close  upon  that  year;  it 
may,  possibly,  have  been  somewhat  earlier  than  1240:  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  later  than  1241.^*  In  this  foundation  deed  of  the 
chantry,  Eobert  de  Lexinton  ordains  that  the  chaplain  shall  cele- 
brate the  service  "  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  in  the 
new  work."'^^  In  1240,  then,  there  was  some  portion  of  the  church, 
large  enough  to  have  a  chantry  chapel  annexed  to  it  or  contained 
within  it,  which  had  been  so  lately  built  as  to  be  called  "the  new 
work."  Unhappily  we  have  no  proof  whatever  as  to  where  this 
chapel  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  stood.  It  is  perfectly  possible 
that  the  Archbishop's  Indulgence  in  1233  was  for  a  choir  nearly 
finished :  and  that  by  1240,  the  building  on  the  east  of  the  north 
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transept^  the  ground  story  of  which  new  forms  the  library,  was,  if 
not  hnished,  at  any  rate  so  far  built  as  to  be  ready  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  chantry  in  one  of  the  two  chapels  which  occupied  its  ground 
story.  In  this  case  this  building  would  be  ''the  new  work"  of 
1240.  I  do  not  think  this  at  all  likely.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in 
all  likelihood,  the  new  work  was  the  new  choir, — in  progress  in 
1233,  and  perhaps  not  yet  completed  in  1240, — and  that  the  chapel 
of  St.  Thomas  was  at  the  east  end  of  one  of  its  aisles,  or  in  one  of 
its  small  eastern  transepts,  where  the  still  existing  sedilia  and 
piscina3  prove  that  chantry  chapels  were  intended  to  be,  when  the 
new  building  was  ready  for  them. 

I  said  just  now,  purposely,  that  the  choir  was  perhaps  not  com- 
pleted in  1240.  "We  might,  perhaps,  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
whole  new  choir  would  be  complete  in  all  essential  parts,  before  a 
chantry  would  be  founded,  and  divine  service  going  on,  in  any  part 
of  it.  But  there  is  no  need  whatever  for  supposing  this.  The 
eastern  half  of  the  choir,  including  the  quasi-transepts,  was  built, 
in  large  part  if  not  wholly,  before  the  old  Norman  choir  was  pulled 
down.  Full  proof  of  this  was  given,  some  years  since,  when  new 
foundations  were  laid  under  the  walls  of  the  choir  aisles  and  transepts 
and  east  end.^^  Now,  allowing  that  the  "  new  work"  of  Eobert  de 
Lexinton's  deed  was  the  new  choir,  it  is  perfectly  Hkely  that  a 
chantry  may  have  been  founded  in  the  first-built  eastern  part  of  it, 
before  the  other  part  was  completed.  In  a  like  case  at  York,  a 
chantry  was  endowed  in  the  Lady-chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the 
choir,  before  the  west  part  of  the  choir  was  even  begun.^'^  Eobert 
de  Lexinton's  chantry,  in  the  new  choir,  may  well  have  been 
founded  long  before  the  choir  itself  was  complete.  All  that  this 
notice  of  new  work  tells  us,  supposing  that  this  notice  belongs  to 
the  present  choir,  is  that  the  eastern  half  of  it  was  built  by  1240  : 
the  western  portion  may  still  have  been  in  process  of  building,  or 
not  even  begun. 

In  a  general  convocation  of  the  brethren  and  canons  of  South- 
well, in  the  spring  of  1248,^^  it  was  ordered  that  the  custos  of  the 
fabric  shall  yearly  render  an  account  of  all  his  receipts,  and  that  he 
shall  have  associated  with  him  some  canon  or  vicar  of  the  church, 
who  is  to  bear  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  his  accounts.  ^^  It 
was  agreed  also  that  "  the  several  canons  should  pay  to  the  fabric  a 
fifteenth  of  their  j)rebends  for  the  ensuing  three  years. "^^  These 
enactments  prove  that  some  extraordinary  work  was  now  going  on, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  was  in  contemplation,  and  was  having  funds 
provided  for  it.  It  would  seem,  from  "  receipts  "  only  being  here 
mentioned,  and  not  "  receijDts  and  expenses,"  as  in  the  similar 
notice  to  be  next  produced,  that  there  was  in  1248  a  pause  in  some 
building,  while  funds  were  being  provided  for  its  completion ;  or, 
more  probably  I  think,  that  they  Avere  preparing  for  an  altogether 
new  building.  It  may  be  that  the  choir  was  still  waiting  its  com- 
pletion ;  but  it  seems  to  me  more  likely  that,  the  choir  now  finished, 
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provision  was  being  made  for  the  buildings  to  the  north  of  it,  not 
yet  begun. 

Again,  at  a  chapter  held  in  September,  1 260,^1  it  was  in  like 
manner  decreed,  that  the  "  custos  of  the  fabric  shall  have  associated 
with  him  some  chaplain  of  the  church,  appointed  by  the  residen- 
tiaries,  who  shall  examine  his  accounts,  and  be  able  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  receipts  and  expenses."  Here  we  have  "  receipts  and  ex- 
penses," instead  of  "  receipts  "  only,  as  in  1248.  It  was  also  ordered 
that  "  the  custos  shall  not  begin  any  new  work,  in  the  church  or 
outside,  without  the  consent  of  the  canons  in  general  convocation."^^ 
Thus  it  appears  that,  in  1260,  there  was  work  actually  in  progress ; 
and  that  some  building  had  been  begun,  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  did  not  meet  with  the  entire  approval  of  the  general  body  of 
the  canons.  The  work  at  this  time  in  progress,  in  all  probability, 
would  be  the  present  library,  or  perhaps  the  first  part  of  the  cloisters 
leading  to  the  chapter-house ;  or  again,  perhaps,  the  chapel  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist, ^^  no  vestige  of  which  now  remains,  but  which 
once  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  and  was  of  about  this  date. 

To  these  incidental  notices  of  building  going  on  from  about 
1230  to  1260, 1  shall  just  add  that  in  the  White  Book  are  recorded 
numerous  donations  of  property  to  the  fabric.  There  are  deeds 
relating  to  about  thirty  such  donations, ^^^  and,  except  in  two  cases, 
the  whole  of  these  donations  were  made  during  this  period,  or 
within  very  few  years  of  it. 

These  donations  are  made  "  to  God  and  the  fabric ;"  sometimes 
is  added  "  for  promotion  of  the  fabric," — "  for  the  work  of  the 
fabric," — or  some  like  general  expression.  In  no  one  case  do  they 
give  any  intimation  whatever,  as  to  any  particular  portion  of  the 
church  being  in  hand.  They  only  tell  us, — from  their  large  number, 
and  the  fact  of  their  being  almost  confined  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
— that  a  large  amount  of  building  must  have  been  in  progress  at 
this  period,  to  call  forth  so  large  an  amount  of  donations. 

One  other  historical  notice  of  the  fabric,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, I  have  yet  to  produce.  In  the  statutes  of  Archbishop  John 
Romaine,  dated  at  Southwell  on  Wednesday  in  the  octave  of  the 
Epiphany  (i.e.,  January  13),  1294,  it  is  said  that  the  prebendal 
houses  of  certain  foreigners,  who  then  held  canonries  at  Southwell, 
were  falling  to  ruin.  The  Archbishop  accordingly  orders  that  these 
houses  be  properly  repaired  within  the  year ;  and,  in  case  of  neglect, 
that  heavy  penalties  be  enforced,  which  are  to  go  to  the  fabric  of 
the  new  chapter-house. ^^  This  is  fully  as  unsatisfactory  and  tanta- 
lizing a  bit  of  history,  as  any  I  have  before  produced.  The  new 
chapter-house,  thus  spoken  of  in  1294,  may  mean  a  building  that 
the  canons  of  Southwell  were  intending  to  raise,  and  for  which 
funds  were  being  provided  ;  it  may  mean  a  building  already  in 
course  of  construction ;  or  it  may  mean  a  building  quite  finished, 
for  which  special  repairing  funds  would  be  acceptable.  The  archi- 
tectural character  of  the  builduig  will  perhaps  lead  us  to  believe, 
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that  it  must  have  been  in  a  forward  state  towards  completion,  if  not 
actually  completed,  in  1294.  But  I  have  not  to  talk  the  architec- 
ture of  the  church  to  you,  but  its  architectural  history.  And  this 
bit  of  history  gives  us  nothing  more  definite  than  what  I  have  said 
of  it. 

There  are  two  documents  bearing  upon  the  church,  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III. 

The  first  of  these,  preserved  in  the  White  Book,  is  a  royal  license 
for  the  carriage  of  stone  from  the  quarry  of  the  fabric  at  Mansfield 
through  the  royal  forest  of  Sherwood.  It  is  addressed  to  Ralph  de 
Nevile,  custos  of  the  forests  beyond  the  Trent,  or  to  his  "  locum- 
tenens"  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood,  and  is  dated  October  16,  1337. 
After  reciting  the  provisions  of  the  forest  charter  of  the  25th 
Edward  I.,  as  regards  the  taking  of  tolls  by  the  foresters,  this 
license  then  goes  on  to  state  that  complaint  has  been  made  to  the 
King,  on  the  part  of  the  canons  of  Southwell,  that  carts  sent  by 
them  to  fetch  stone  from  their  quarry  for  the  fabric  of  the  church, 
have  often  been,  and  still  are,  arrested  by  the  foresters,  for  payment 
of  toll,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  above  statute,  to  the  no  small 
loss  of  the  canons,  and  the  manifest  injury  of  the  church.  2*5  It 
concludes  with  a  mandate  that  such  arrests  be  desisted  from. 

This  license  seems  to  tell  of  considerable  quantities  of  stone 
being  fetched  for  the  use  of  the  church, — more  than  would  be 
wanted  for  mere  ordinary  repairs  or  alterations.  Very  probably,  it 
was  for  the  present  organ-screen  that  this  stone  was  wanted.  It  is 
of  about  this  date.  But  there  are  other  Decorated  additions  to  the 
Early  English  choir,  which  may  very  possibly  have  been  in  hand 
at  this  time. 

The  other  document  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  described  in 
Torre's  Collections  from  the  York  registers,  is  a  "  letter  of  request 
which  issued  out  from  the  chapter  of  York,  for  to  collect  the  almes 
and  charitable  contributions  of  the  people  within  the  city,  diocese, 
and  province  of  York,  for  the  support  of  the  fabrick  of  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  of  Southwell."  27  It  is  dated  October  9,  1352.  Un- 
happily, we  have  now  only  Torre's  abstract  of  this  document :  the 
original  register,  in  which  he  found  it,  has  since  his  time  disap- 
peared from  York.  Torre's  expression, — "  for  the  sux)x>ort  of  the 
fabric," — if  he  gives  the  exact  meaning  of  the  original,  seems  to 
intimate  that  some  portion  of  the  building  was  in  danger  of  falling, 
and  was  crying  out  for  aid  and  support.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  no 
very  long  time  after  its  erection,  there  was  a  considerable  settlement 
in  the  fabric  of  the  choir :  and  no  wonder, — the  wonder  perhaps  is 
that,  with  its  heavy  stone  vault,  with  no  support  of  flying  but- 
tresses, it  should  ever  have  managed  to  keep  on  its  legs  at  all.  It 
seems  to  me  very  possible  that  there  may  have  been  at  this  time 
good  reasons  of  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  choir  ;  that  hence  origin- 
ated this  appeal  for  the  "  support  of  the  fabric"  from  the  chapter  of 
York ;  and  that  the  result  was,  the  addition  of  the  present  flying 
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buttresses  and  their  pinnacles,  on  each  side  of  the  choir.  But  this 
is  mere  guess-work,  like  much  of  what  I  have  said  before.  In  the 
tantalizing  deficiency  of  direct  proof,  in  the  few  vague  historical 
notices  of  the  building  that  have  come  down  to  us,  it  is  little  indeed 
more  than  guess-work  that  I  am  able  to  offer  you. 

I  must  return  for  one  minute  to  the  thirteenth  century.  In 
order  to  rouse  the  bountiful  instincts  of  the  faithful,  this  letter  of 
request  from  the  chapter  of  York  recited  the  Indulgences  formerly 
granted  to  contributors  to  the  fabric  of  Southwell;  viz.,  "from 
Pope  Boniface,  forty  days  of  pardon ;  from  the  Popes  Urban,  Celes- 
tine,  Gregory,  Honorius,  Innocent,  Clement,  and  Alexander,  one 
year  and  forty  days  of  pardon  from  each ;  likewise  all  the  Indul- 
gences granted  and  confirmed  by  archbishops  and  bishops,  especially 
of  Walter,  Sewald,  Godfrey,  William,  Archbishops  of  York,  and 
Bishops  of  Durham,  forty  days  from  each."  Now  of  the  above 
popes,  Boniface  is  no  doubt  Boniface  VIII.,  1294 — 1303  :  there 
had  been  no  other  pope  of  the  name  for  more  than  three  centuries. 
The  other  names  are  the  names  of  the  popes  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  exactly,  except  that  there  were  two  Gregories.  But  as 
aU  these  names  were  borne  by  more  than  one  pope  within  no  great 
number  of  years  before  1352,  we  cannot  from  hence  draw  any 
certain  conclusion.  But  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  there  can, 
I  think,  be  no  doubt,  but  that  Walter,  Sewald,  and  Godfrey,  are 
the  three  successive  Archbishops  of  York, — Walter  Gray,  1215 — 
1255;  Sewall  de  BoviU,  1256—1258;  and  Godfrey  de  Ludham, 
1258 — 1265.  Wilham  is  probably  William  Wikwan,  archbishop 
from  1279  to  1285.  Torre's  addition  of  "Bishops  of  Durham," 
after  the  "  Archbishops  of  York,"  is  rather  puzzling.  It  seems  that 
he  must  mean  merely  to  say  that  certain  Bishops  of  Durham  had 
granted  like  Indulgences,  whose  names  he  does  not  give  in  his  ab- 
stract. These  thirteenth-century  Indulgences  materially  strengthen 
the  evidence  I  have  before  produced  of  extensive  work  at  Southwell 
during  that  century. 

My  history,  such  as  it  is,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  is  about  done. 
Gf  the  fifteenth-century  alterations,  such  as  the  Perpendicular 
windows  inserted  in  the  nave,  no  notice  has  come  down  to  us.^^  I 
must  mention,  however,  that  in  three  wills  of  the  last  ten  years  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  are  legacies  to  the  fabric  of  the  central  tower. 
In  1490,  Mcholas  Knoll,  chaplain,  leaves  "to  the  works  of  St. 
Mary,  for  the  great  campanile,  6s.  8d.  i"^^  in  1492,  Nicholas  Palmer, 
of  Southwell,  leaves  "  to  the  fabric  of  the  great  campanile  6s.  8d', 
if  the  work  that  is  begun  shall  be  effectually  carried  out,  else  not  :"^^ 
in  1499,  Richard  Roper,  parish  vicar,  leaves  "to  the  fabric  of  the 
great  campanile  10s."^i  It  is  certain,  from  these  legacies,  that  some 
addition  to  the  central  tower  was  in  contemplation  during  these  ten 
years,  and  that  funds  for  it  were  being  provided.  The  second  of 
these  legacies  even  speaks  of  it  as  already  in  some  sort  begun,  but 
the  testator  was  doubtful  whether  the  Avork  would  be  carried  out. 
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AVhatever  beginning  may  have  been  made,  the  work  was  not  carried 
out.  At  least,  no  part  of  the  tower,  as  it  now  stands,  can  be  sup- 
posed to  be  of  this  date. 

I  must  just  add,  that  no  record  remains,  as  to  when  the  church 
so  unhappily  lost  its  high-pitched  roofs  and  lofty  gables.  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  they  were  gone  before  1672,  when  Hollar's  engrav- 
ings of  the  church  were  executed,  as  to  be  seen  in  Thoroton's 
Nottinghamsliire,  and  in  the  early  editions  of  the  Monasticon.  In 
these  engravings,  the  roofs  of  both  nave  and  choir  are  represented 
of  the  same  form  as  now. 

The  present  roofs,  indeed,  of  the  nave  and  transept,  were  not 
placed  upon  the  church  until  after  the  fire  of  1711.^^  It  is  plain, 
however,  from  Hollar's  prints,  that  the  new  roofs,  as  restored  after 
the  fire  and  still  existing,  are  of  the  same  form  as  the  roofs  before 
the  fire. 

The  spires,  however,  of  the  west  towers,  survived  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  towers,  it  was  then  believed, 
were  in  a  dangerous  state ;  and  it  was  thought  necessary,  very  mis- 
takenly perhaps,  to  take  the  crushing  weight  of  the  spires  off  them. 
This  was  done  in  the  spring  of  1801.  Within  a  few  years  after- 
wards, the  lofty  spire-like  roof  of  the  chapter-house, — the  last 
i^emnant  of  the  fine  old  high-pitched,  heaven-pointing  roofing, — 
was  also  doomed  to  destruction ;  and  the  poor  church  became,  exter- 
nally, what  you  now  see  it, — in  comj^arison  with  what  it  once  was, 
mutilated,  debased,  and  earth-clinging.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
overstate  the  loss  which  the  church  has  thus  received.  Take  some 
tall  handsome  man,  —  some  six-feet-two  active  highlander,  for 
instance,  with  every  limb  moulded  in  the  j^erfection  of  the  beauty 
and  strength  of  the  human  form,  with  free  upright  sj^ringing  grace 
in  every  attitude  and  action  :  look  at  him,  and  admire  him  :  then 
cut  his  head  off,  and  his  neck,  and  a  bit  of  his  shoulders,  and  what 
have  you  left  1  There  is  the  body  and  the  limbs,  mth  the  same 
pride  of  humanity  in  them  as  before ;  but  they  are  a  wretched  life- 
less remnant ;  the  man  himself,  as  created  after  God's  own  image, 
is  gone.  And  so  it  is,  as  regards  its  exterior,  with  the  church  of 
Southwell.  I  am  not  talking  foolish  poetry,  or  nonsensical  exagger- 
ation ;  I  only  ask  our  Lincoln  friends  to  look  at  the  outside  of  their 
own  church, — the  most  glorious  exterior  certainly  in  England,  and 
perhaps  anywhere  else, — and  say  what  the  wretched  effect  would 
be,  if  its  roofs  and  gables  were  served  in  the  same  way  as  those  of 
Southwell  have  been  served. 

Besides  this  woful  destruction  of  the  spires,  much  other  work 
was  done  about  the  church  during  the  first  nine  or  ten  years  of  this 
century.  It  was  now  that  the  choir  received  its  present  side- 
stalls,^^  and  pewing,  and  galleries.  We  learn,  from  the  ChajJter 
Accounts,  that  during  these  years  £12,474  13s.  6Jd.  were  spent 
on  the  church.  Towards  this  large  sum  the  lead  sold  brought 
£2,965    12s.   5d. ;  and  there  were  donations  to   the  amount  of 
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.£1,558  10s.  The  remaining  nearly  eight  thousand  pounds  must 
somehow  have  been  provided,  in  large  portion,  out  of  the  corporate 
property  of  the  chapter :  the  proceeds  of  the  fabric  property  would 
be  very  far  from  enough. 

Witliin  the  last  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years  again,  much 
work  of  restoration  has  been  done.  Internally,  the  ashlar  of  the 
bases  of  the  nave  piers,  of  parts  sometimes  of  the  piers  themselves, 
more  or  less  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1711,  and  of  other  injured 
parts,  has  been  renewed.  The  piers,  and  arches,^*  and  upper  stages 
of  the  central  tower,  had  especially  suffered  from  the  fire,  and  had 
to  receive  very  large  restoration.  Externally,  besides  large  restor- 
ations above-ground  which  speak  for  themselves,  new  and  most 
solid  foundations  have  been  given,  at  large  cost,  to  more  than  half, 
I  think  I  am  right  in  saying,  of  the  whole  church.  The  original 
foundations  were  very  defective,  sometimes  almost  none  at  all,  in 
the  JSTorman  nave  more  especially.  Everywhere,  where  at  all  neces- 
sary, new  foundations  have  been  given.  The  grand  old  church,  as 
to  its  fabric,  stands  firmer  now,  and  more  likely  to  stand  for  many 
centuries  to  come,  than  it  did  about  six  hundred  years  ago,  when  it 
was  completed  much  as  we  now  see  it. 


:n^otes 


(1)  Bede's  Hist.  EccL,  ii.,  16. 


(2)  "  Pragterit  Trenta  non  procul  a  Southwell,  coUegiata  praebendariorum  ecclesia 
B.  Marife  sacra,  non  splendida  ilia  quidem,  sed  firma,  opulenta,  autiqna,  et  celebri ;  qnam 
Pauliuum  primum  archiepiscopwm  Eboracensem  fnndasse  scribunt,  cum  hujus  agri  incolas 

in  Trenta  flumine  sacro  baptismate  Christo  regeneraret Hanc  civitatem  esse 

quam  Beda  Tiovulfingacester  vocat  firmius  credo,  quod  qu£e  ille  de  Paulino  baptizante  in 
Trenta  juxta  Tiovulfingacester  retulerit,  hoc  in  loco  facta  fuisse  privata  hujus  ecclesise 
historia  constanter  affirmarit."— Camden's  Britannia,  1st  Ed.,  London,  1586.  The  only 
alteration  in  after  editions  of  the  Britannia,  as  regards  Southwell,  was  the  omission  of  the 
word  "  opulenta,"  a  word  perhaps  never  rightly  applicable  to  Southwell,  certainly  not  in 
Camden's  time,  when  the  church  was  struggling  hardly  for  very  existence. 

(3)  Some  notice  of,  and  extracts  from  this  Siniposion  will  be  found  in  a  Paper  which  I 
read  at  a  meeting  of  our  Society  at  Retford,  September  21,  1854,  printed  in  vol.  iii.  of  our 
Reports,  &lc.,  p.  94. 

(4)  Cotton,  Cleopatra  c.  iv.,  f.  4,  &c.  The  treatise  has  this  heading  :  "  Archiep,  Ebor. 
Historiola  a  vetustissimo  Britonum  sevo  ad  Willelmum  Bothe  pr?esulem  62."  The  earlier 
part  is  in  prose ;  the  poetry  begins  with  St.  Paulinus.    . 

(5)  "  In  Ripon  ecclesiam  de  novo  fundavit, 

Et  in  Hexham  alteram  pie  renovavit." 

(C)  "  Tunc  per  quadriennium  Wilfridus  fundavit 

In  Suthwell  ecclesiam,  quam  pie  dotavit." 
This  poetical  biography  of  the  Archbishops  of  York  gives  us  the  only  known  bit  of 
genuine  history,  so  far  as  I  can  say,  of  the  building  of  the  Archbishop's  palace  at  Southwell. 
It  says  of  Archbishop  Kemp,  1426-1452  : 

"  In  Suthwell  manerium  fecit  preciosum, 
Multis  artificibus  valde  sumptuosum." 
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All  the  architectural  details  left  in  the  present  i-uins  of  the  palace  agi'oo  well  witli  this 
date  ;  notwithstanding  the  fourteenth-century  date  assigned  in  large  part  to  these  remains, 
in  Mr.  Parker's  Domestic  Architecture,  &c.,  ii.,  237.  Mr.  Parker,  or  his  informant,  was 
deceived  by  a  string-course,  which  is  very  general  throughout  the  building.  At  a  little 
distance  it  looks  exactly  what  he  describes  it,  "  the  roll  moulding  of  evidently  Decorated 
work  ;"  but  closer  inspection  will  show  that  it  is  a  Pcniondicular  string-course.  Moreover 
this  string-course  prevails,  for  instance  as  the  hood-moulding  of  the  windows,  in  what  he 
allows  to  be  fifteenth-centur'y  work, 

(7)  "  Kinsius  ad  ecclesiam  sancti  Johannis  apud  Beverlacum  turrim  excelsam  lapideam 
adjecit,  et  in  ea  ii  pra;cipua  signa  posuit,  et  ipsam  ecclesiam  libris  ct  ornamcntis  ornavit. 
Similiter  et  in  cseteris  ecclesiis  archicpiscopatus  sui  qure  sunt  trans  Humbram,  scilicet  apud 
Southwelham  et  apud  Stou,  signa  ejusdem  magnitudinis  et  soni  contulit,"  —  Thomas 
Stubbs,  Twysden,  col.  1700. 

(8)  "  Terras  multas  de  suo  proprio  emit,  et  eas  ecclesite  suse  adjecit ;  ct  de  quibusdam 
pi'ebendas  apud  Suthwell  fecit ;  et  refectoria  ubi  canonici  simul  vescerentur,  unum  Eboraci, 
alteram  Suthwellaj  statuit." — Ibid,  col.  1704. 

(9)  "  Litera  archiepiscopi  pro  sustentatione  ecclesice  Suthwell." 

"Thomas  Dei  gratia,  &c.,  omnibus  parochianis  suis  de  Nottingham  scira  salutem  et 
Dei  benedictionem.  Precamur  vos,  sicut  filios  carissimos,  ut  in  remissionem  peccatorum 
vestrorum  adjuvetis  de  beneficio  elemosinoe  vestraj  ad  faciendam  ecclesiam  sancti  Marias  de 
Suwella.  Et  quicunque  ibi  vel  de  minimo  auxilium  fecerit,  erit  usque  in  finem  hujus  seculi 
particeps  omnium  orationum  et  beneficiorum  quas  fient  in  ea  et  in  omnibus  ecclesiis  nostris. 
Et  hoc  libentius  debetis  facere,  quo  vobis  relaxamus  ne  vos  oporteat  per  singulos  anuos 
visitare  Ebor'  ecclesiam,  sicut  omnes  alii  parochiani  nostri  faciunt,  sed  ecclesiam  sanctee 
Marias  de  Suwella,  cum  ibi  habetis  idem  pardonum  quod  habetis  Ebor'.  Yalete,  &c." — 
White  Book  of  Southwell,  p.  124. 

(10)  "  Prebendte  (dis,  ?)  sanctse  Marise  de  Southwella  eandem  libertatem  a  rege  Henrico 
primo  optinuit,  quam  sancti  Petri  Eboraci,  et  sancti  Johannis  Beverlaci,  et  sancti  Wilfridi 
de  Ryponn  prebendas  habent ;  et  quod  ad  ipsum  pertinebat,  ab  omni  episcopali  consuetudine 
et  exactione,  in  ecclesiis  et  terris,  liberas  eas  esse  et  qiiietas  concessit  et  confirm  avit. 
Aldredus  bonas  memoria?,  ultimus  Angligena  archiepiscopus,  prebendas  illas  de  terra 
empticia  fecit,  sed  regias  consuetudines  vel  exactiones  ab  illis  emere  non  potuit  quibus 
vendere  non  licebat." — Thomas  Stubbs,  Twysden,  col.  1713.  It  seems  from  this,  that  it  was 
Ealdred  who  first  constituted  the  church  of  Southwell  as  a  collegiate  church  of  secular 
canons,  and  that  it  was  Thomas  II.  who  conferred  the  privileges  of  a  mother  church.  As 
to  what  was  its  constitution  before  the  time  of  Ealdred,  we  have  no  evidence  whatever. 

(11 )  It  cannot  have  been  a  later  archbishop  of  the  name.  The  next  Thomas  was  Thomas 
de  Corbridge,  1300—1303.  In  a  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  issued  in  1171,  the  annual 
Pentecostal  visitation  to  Southwell  is  spoken  of  as  of  long  standi)ig, — "  longa  consuetudine 
observatum." 

(12)  The  remains  of  the  Norman  choir  are  described  in  my  Paper  already  referred  to, 
in  the  January  1853  number  of  the  Archaeological  Journal,  p.  273,  &c. 

(13)  "  Indulgencia  Suwell. 

"W.  Dei  gratia,  &c.,  venerabilibus  fratribus  episcopis,  et  dilectis  filiis  universis  archi- 
diaconis,  &c.  Quoniam,  ut  ait  Apostolus,  omnes  stabimus  ante  tribunal  Christi,  rccepturi 
prout  in  corpore  gessimus  sive  bonum  fuerit  sive  malum,  oportet  nos  diem  messionis  extremas 
misericordice  operibus  prtevenire,  ac  etcrnorum  intuitu  seminare  in  terris  quod  reddento 
Domino  cum  multiplicato  fructu  recolligere  debeamus  in  celis.  Cum  igitur  facultates  eccle- 
sife  Suwell  ad  inceptre  dudum  fabrics  consummacionem  non  sufficiant ;  ac  dominus  papa 
omnibus,  qui  de  bonis  sibi  a  Deo  collatis  ad  constructionem  dict^e  fabricae  grata  impenderent, 
confessis  et  vere  penitentibus,  viginti  dies  de  injuncta  sibi  penitentia  relaxaverit;  universi- 
tatem  vestram  rogamus  attonte  et  exhortamur  in  Domino,  quatinus  subditos  vestros 
moneatis  et  efficaciter  inducatis,  ut  do  bonis  sibi  a  Deo  collatis  pias  elemosinas  et  grata 
caritatis  subsidia  ad  hoc  studeant  erogare,  ut  per  subventioncm  suam  opus  hujusmodi 
feliciter  consummetur,  et  per  hacc  et  alia,  qua3  Domino  inspirante  fecerint,  ad  eterna) 
possint  felicitatis  premia  pervenire.  Nos  autem,  de  misericordia  Dei  et  beatorum  Petri  et 
Pauli  apostolorum  ejus  confisi,  omnibus  vere  penitentibus  et  confessis,  qui  ad  dictae  ecclesia? 
constructionem  de  bonis  suis  erogaverint,  xxx  dies  de  injuncta  sibi  penitentia  relaxamus. 
Volumus  autem  quod  hsec  indulgentia  duret  per  triennium.      Dat'  apud  Torp  ix  KaL 
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Decembris,  pontificatus  nostri  anno  decimo  nono." — Rot.  Major  of  Archbishop  Gray  (MS. 
York),  276. 

Gray's  pontificate  at  York  dat«s  from  Nov.  10  or  11,  A.D.  1215,  as  proved  by  his  Rot. 
Major:  at  least  so  says  Drake's  York,  425,  n.  (h).  Therefore  ix  Kal.  Dec,  19th  of  his  ponti- 
ficate, is  Nov.  23, 1233.  The  above  Indulgence  is  the  first  entry  on  the  Roll  for  the  year  : 
above  it  is  the  heading,  "  Incipit  annus  decimus  nonus.  Mensis  Decembris."  It  is  followed 
by  a  like  Indulgence  to  Ripon,  with  alterations  as  to  the  circumstances,  dated  v  Kal.  De- 
cembris, i.e.,  Nov.  27 :  and  on  17  Kal.  Aug.  of  same  year  of  his  pontificate,  i.e.,  July  16, 
1234,  is  an  Indulgence  for  the  church  of  Bevei-ley,  "  miserabili  ruina  enormiter  deform  ata." 
These  three  great  sister  churches  were  all  hard  at  work  building  about  this  time,  and  in  all 
three  is  much  work  of  this  time  still  remaining. 

(14)  The  chantry  is  mentioned  as  in  being,  in  a  deed  of  Archbishop  Gray,  dated  Oct.  9, 
^24:1.— White  Book  of  Southwell,  p.  331. 

(15)  "  In  capella  beati  Thomte  martyris  in  novo  opere."— /6?d,  327. 

This  chantry  was  of  one  priest,  and  endowed  with  certain  rents  from  lands  in  Newton 
and  Saxendale,  and  in  Laxton  Morehouse.  A  second  chantry,  of  two  priests,  was  founded 
by  Robert  de  Lexinton,  in  the  same  chapel  of  St.  Thomas.  This  was  endowed  with  land  in 
Baniburgh,  near  Doncaster,  and  with  a  pension  from  the  church  of  Barnburgh,  the  advow- 
son  of  which  he  gave  to  the  chapter  of  Southwell. — Ibid,  325,  &c.  Archbishop  Gray's  ordina- 
tion, as  to  the  pension  from  the  church  of  Barnburgh,  is  his  deed  referred  to  in  the  last  note, 
dated  Oct.  9,  124:1.— Ibid,  330,  &c.  As  Rector  of  Barnburgh,  I  still  have  to  pay  the  pension 
to  the  chapter  of  Southwell,  or,  rather,  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

(16)  As  I  have  already  said,  there  are  sufficient  remains  of  the  Norman  choir  left,  to 
show  its  plan  and  extent.  It  is  plain  that  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  present  choir  might 
have  been  built,  before  the  Norman  choir  was  touched.  That  this  would  probably  be  done, 
we  might  infer  from  what  we  know,  in  other  instances,  of  the  operations  of  mediseval 
builders :  that  it  actually  was  done,  the  following  facts  will  prove.  In  the  foundations  of 
all  the  eastern  part,  during  the  work  of  underpinning,  the  stone  used  was  found  to  be  a 
coarse  stone  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Southwell ;  but  under  the  aisle-wall  of 
the  western  part,  towards  the  great  transept,  the  foundation  was  mainly  composed  of  stones 
of  the  Magnesian  limestone,  such  as  is  used  in  the  nave  and  transepts,  many  of  them  with 
mouldings  identical  with  those  of  these  Norman  parts  of  the  church.  The  conclusion  is 
inevitable,  that  before  the  western  part  of  the  px'esent  choir  was  built,  the  Nonnan  choir,  as 
necessarily  the  case,  was  pulled  down,  and  its  materials  used  in  the  new  building ;  but 
that  it  was  untouched,  at  any  rate  when  the  eastern  part  was  begun,  and  no  doubt  until  the 
near  finishing  of  this,  otherwise  its  materials  would  have  been  certain  to  be  used  in  this  part 
of  the  new  work  also. 

(17)  See  Professor  Willis's  Architectural  History  of  Fork  Cathedral,  p.  34. 

(18)  This  Convocation  was  held  on  Monday  after  the  Annunciation,  Avhich,  in  1248, 
would  be  Monday,  March  30. 

(19)  "Ordinatum  fuit  et  statutum,  quod  custos  fabricee  ecclesise,  singulis  annis,  semel 
in  anno,  reddat  computum  suum  coram  duobus  canonicis  residentibus,  de  omnibus  receptis 
Buis,  et  quod  aliquis  canonicus  val  vicarius  ecclesise  associetur  dicto  custodi,  qui  possit  per- 
hibei'e  testimonium  de  receptis  suis." — Statutes  of  Southwell,  p.  3. 

(20)  "  Provisum  etiam  fuit  quod  singuli  canonici  solvant  de  prebendis  suis,  per  trien- 
nium,  quintam  decimam,  fabricte  ecclesiae  su£e." — Ibid,  p.  5. 

Of  this  1248  ordination  of  the  chapter  of  Southwell,  from  which  the  above  are  extracts, 
no  early  copy  exists,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  is  given  in  a  Southwell  manuscript  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  amongst  other  preliminaries  to  her  statutes  of  1585.  This  manusci-ipt  waa 
printed,  some  eighty  years  ago, — very  incorrectly,  and  with  large  omissions  in  the  statutes 
before  Elizabeth's, — with  additions  up  to  1784  from  the  chapter  registers.  In  the  quota- 
tions above  I  give  the  pages  of  these  printed  statutes.  They  are  reprinted  in  Dickenson's 
History  of  Southwell,  358,  &c. 

(21 ) '  'Anno  Domini  Mo  ceo  sexagesimo,  die  Jovis prox'  post  f estum  sancti  Mathei  apostoli 
{i.e.,  Sept.  23,  1260),  convenerunt  fratres  et  canonici  ecclesise  beatze  Mariae  Suthwell'  in 
capitulo  ejusdem  ecclcsix." —White  Book,  p.  45. 

(22)  "  Item,  custos  fabricae  ecclesiae  socium  habebit  aliquem  capellanum  de  ecclesia,  sibi 
a  residentibus  datum,  qui  in  compoto  suo  de  receptis  suis  et  expensis  poterit  ei  testimonium 
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perhibere.    Nee  novam  fabricam  incipiet  iu  ecclesia  vel  extra,  nisi  de  consensu  fratrum,  in 
geuerali  congregatione  presentium  et  procuratorum  absentium." — Ibid. 

(23)  In  this  chapel  Henry  le  Vavasour,  canon  of  Southwell,  founded  a  chantry,  some 
few  years  before  1280,  the  year  of  his  death.  This  chapel  was  afterwai'ds  added  to,  or  re- 
built on  a  larger  scale,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Archbishop  Lawrence  Booth,  or  his 
executors,  who  founded  therein  two  additional  chantries :  after  which  it  was  often  called 
Booth's  chapel.  Thoi'oton,  in  his  Nottinghamshire,  p.  31(5,  describes  it  as  having  become  in 
his  time,  "  by  negligence  in  the  late  wars  and  since,"  utterly  ruinous.  It  was  afterwards 
repaired,  and  used  as  a  school  and  library,  but  was  taken  down  in  1784.  The  arch  of  com- 
munication into  it  from  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  in  the  second  bay  from  the  south-west 
tower,  was  to  be  seen  until  about  twenty  years  since  :  it  was  of  late  Early  English  character, 
and  was  walled  up,  with  an  atrocious  inserted  window  of  three  lights.  In  removing  the 
foundation  of  this  part  of  the  south  aisle,  previous  to  undei-pinning,  the  whole  mass  of  the 
walling-up  fell,  happily  during  the  workmen's  breakfast  hour,  destroying  the  tomb  of 
Archbishop  Booth,  which  stood  under  the  arch,  and  had  been  retained  as  part  of  the  basement 
of  the  walling-up.  The  bay  was  then  restored,  as  we  now  see  it,  after  the  original  Norman 
plan,  and  the  last  remnant  of  this  chapel  was  obliterated. 

(24)  White  Book,  p.  175,  &c. 

(25)  "  Domus  alienigenarum  canonicorum,  minantes  ruinam,  infra  annum  reparentur 
debite ;  ad  quarum  reparationem  ipsos  per  vos  compelli  volumus  et  mandamus,  sub  gravi 
poena  per  vos  capitulum  juxta  defectus  taxanda,  quae  ad  fabricam  novi  capituli  deputetur." 
—  White  Book,  p.  52  :  and  in  the  Southwell  Statutes,  p.  6. 

(26)  "Cum  ...  ex  parte  dilectorum  nobis  in  Christo  canonicorum  et  capituli 
ecclesia3  beatae  Mariae  Suthwell'  nobis  sit  ostensum,  quod  cum  ipsi  quasdam  carectas  suas, 
pro  lapidibus  de  quarrera  sua  ad  fabricam  ecclesi®  predictae  per  medium  forestse  predicts 
cariandis,  quandoque  miserinl,  quidam  forestariorum  in  predicta  foresta  nostra  de  Shyre- 
wode,  et  eorum  servientes,  carectas  predictas  cum  equis  suis,  pro  hujusmodi  chimnagio  eis 
contra  formam  statuti  predict!  prestando,  sepius  arestarunt  et  indies  arestari  faciunt,  ac  eog 
multipliciter  inquietant,  in  ipsorum  canonicorum  et  capituli  dampnum  non  modicum,  et 
ecclesiae  predictae  deterioracionem  manifestam." — White  Book,  p.  203.  The  entire  license  is 
given  by  Dickenson,  History  of  Southwell,  p.  345,  incorrectly  however. 

(27)  The  abstract  of  this  begging  letter,  from  Torre's  Collectanea,  is  printed  in  Dicken- 
son's/^wifory  o/iSowitAweW,  p.  217.  Instead  of  Torre's  "for  the  support  of  the  fabric,"  he 
makes  him  say,  "  for  the  furtherance  of  the  fabric."  It  almost  seems  that  Mr.  Dickenson 
altered  Torre's  word,  so  that  Torre's  testimony  might  agree  with  his  fancy  that  the  choir 
was  built  in  Edward  III.'s  time.  In  a  former  instance,  when  giving  Torre's  brief  abstract 
of  Archbishop  Gray's  Indulgence  to  Southwell  in  1233,  instead  of  Torre's  "fabric  long  since 
begun,"  he  gives,  "  long  since  begun  to  be  restored  ,•"  and  quietly  adds  that  "  at  this  time,  it 
seems,  some  part  of  the  church  was  much  out  of  repair,"  p.  210.  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
choir  was  built  in  Edward  III.'s  time  :  and  it  really  seems  that  he  must  have  wilfully 
altered  the  historical  evidence  in  his  hands,  so  as  to  favour  this  his  notion.  With  the  above 
exception,  he  gives  the  whole  of  Torre's  abstract  of  this  1352  document  without  any  material 
mistake. 

(28)  In  the  White  Book,  indeed,  are  recorded  two  donations  of  property  to  the  fabric,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  one  in  1411,  by  Thomas  Haxey,  canon  of  Southwell, 
of  a  messuage  and  toft  in  the  burgh  of  Southwell,  "  for  the  work  and  profit  of  the  fabric," 
(p.  192) ;  the  other  in  1444,  by  Wm.  Duffeld  and  Wm.  Grave,  canons  of  Suthwell,  of  two 
tenements  and  three  roods  of  land  in  Esthorp,  two  tenements  in  "Westegate,  nine  selions 
upon  Morehill  in  Suthwell  fields,  and  half-an-acre  of  arable  land  in  Upton  field  upon  Grete- 
furlang,  for  the  sustentation  and  reparation  of  the  works  of  the  fabric  (439,  440).  But  these 
donations  are  no  proof  whatever,  that  any  new  work,  or  any  extraordinary  repairs  even, 
were  in  progress,  or  being  provided  for.  They  simply  prove  that  the  donors  thought  the 
fabric  funds  were  insufficient,  and  that  an  increase  to  its  property  was  a  worthy  object  of 
their  bounty. 

(29)  Southwell  Register,  No.  3,  124. 

(30)  "  Fabricao  magni  campanilis  vi»  viii-*,  si  opus  inceptum  perduraverit  usque  ad 
effectum,  aliter  now."— Test,  Ebor.  (Surtees  Society),  III.  196. 
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(31)  Southwell  Register,  No.  3, 127.  In  the  wills  of  this  register  are  other  legacies  to  the 
fabric.  In  1475  John  Warsoppe,  vicar  choral,  leaves  to  the  fabric  40s.  (112).  In  1482 
Thomas  Baxter,  chantry  priest,  leaves  to  the  fabric  of  the  church  Cs.  8d.  (217).  In  14!)8 
George  Ratclyffe,  of  Southwell,  leaves  to  the  fabric  6s.  8d.  (128).  In  1525  Agnes  Barra 
leaves  "to  our  Ladie  works  two  leads  that  stands  in  her  wherne  house,"  (246).  In  1527 
Robert  Barra,  canon  of  Southwell,  leaves  to  the  fabric  40s.  (108).  And  in  1534  John 
Marshall,  rector  of  South  Wheatley,  leaves  "  to  the  mother  church  of  Suthwell,  to  our  Ladie 
is  works,"  6s.  8d.  (231). 

(32)  On  Monday,  November  5,  of  that  year,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  spire  on  the 
south-west  tower  was  set  on  fire  by  lightning.  A  furious  wind  drove  the  flames  on  the  body 
of  the  church,  and  in  a  few  hours  this  spire,  the  roof  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  aiid  the 
timber- work  and  roof  of  the  central  tower,  were  consumed.  The  bells  also  were  melted 
down.  The  spire  on  the  north-west  tower  escaped  ;  and  there  is  no  mention  of  the  choir 
having  suffered.  The  consequent  restorations  occupied  the  next  six  or  seven  years.  Towards 
these  was  collected,  by  briefs  and  donations,  £2,859  19s.  lid.,  the  expense  of  the  repairs  was 
£2,892  Os.  lOfd.  The  agreement  with  the  carpenters  and  plumbers  for  rebuilding  the  south- 
west spire,  the  last  portion  of  the  restoration,  is  dated  October  17, 1716  ;  the  last  payments 
to  them  were  made  July  25,  111?).— Chapter  Accounts.  One  of  the  earliest  payments,  in  the 
account  of  the  expenditure  after  the  fire,  is  worth  recording.  It  is,  "  To  the  cryer,  for 
giving  notice  of  the  time  of  prayer  before  we  got  a  bell,  twelve  times,  4s." 

(33)  These  side  stalls  are  worth  remarking.  Their  bulk  consists  of  the  same  Mansfield 
stone  as  that  of  the  adjoining  organ-screen,  from  whose  stalls  these  are  copied.  But  every 
bit  of  ornamental  detail,  in  these  side  stalls,  is  of  composition,  so  cleverly  in-laid  or  added 
on  to  the  stone,  that  it  requires  a  practised  eye  in  architectural  details,  and  some  close 
examination,  to  be  satisfied  that  this  is  really  the  case.  An  ordinary  observer  would  be 
almost  sure  to  take  these  stalls  as  undoubted  work  of  the  fourteenth  century,— one  work,  in 
fact,  with  the  organ-screen.  The  builder  of  them  was  an  Italian  artist,  a  Mr.  Bernasconi. 
Some  of  his  moulds,  in  which  the  ornamental  work  was  cast,  are  still  in  being,  at  least  were 
a  few  years  back,  in  a  lumber-room  over  the  entrance  to  the  chapter-house.  The  side-stalls 
which  preceded  these  present  ones  were  no  doubt  of  wood.  The  restorations  of  the  organ- 
screen  and  the  sedilia  seem  to  be  also  the  work  of  the  same  artist. 

(34)  The  magnesian  limestone,  of  which  the  nave  and  transepts  are  built,  cannot  stand 
fire.  The  central  tower  would  especially  suffer,  because  of  the  large  amount  of  timber  in 
its  several  stages.  This  woodwork,  after  its  fire  had  ravaged  for  a  time  the  upper  stages  of 
the  tower,  would  fall  down  and  form  a  mass  of  blazing  materials  below,  acting  upon  the 
piers  and  arches  of  the  tower.  Upon  scraping  off  the  white-wash  some  twenty  years  ago,  it 
was  found  that  a  large  portion  of  the  ashlar  of  the  piers,  and  of  the  arches  more  especially, 
had  been  shivered  into  fragments  by  the  fire.  Where  the  shivered  fragments  had  actually 
fallen,  the  restorers  after  the  fire  had  patched  up  the  holes  with  plaster-work  :  and  then,  all 
covered  with  whitewash,  all  looked  right.  The  voussoirs  of  the  arches  were  in  such  a  shat- 
tered state,  that  they  must  have  had  plenty  of  work  to  support  themselves :  they  could  have 
given  little  or  no  aid  toAvards  bearing  the  weight  of  the  massive  tower  above  them.  It  was 
the  rubble- work  core  of  the  thick  Norman  walls,  solid  and  hard  as  a  granite  rock,  that  alone 
kept  this  tower  upon  its  legs. 
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The  Abbey  of  St.  Agatha,  for  White  or  Aiigustine  Canons,  called 
Frwmonstratensians,  at  Eashy.  Partly  read  at  a  Meeting  of 
the  Society  lield  at  Easby,  May  29th,  1869.— By  the  Rev. 
George  Rowe,  M.A.,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society. 

I  SHALL  not  take  np  your  time  by  repeating  what  has  been  so  well 
said  in  years  gone  by  concerning  the  foundation  of  this  Abbey,  and 
lastly  on  the  occasion  of  this  Society  visiting  Easby  in  1853,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Raine.     To  his  Paper,  printed  at  the  time  among  the 
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Society's  Papers,  I  sliall  refer  you  for  mucli  that  is  interesting  to 
the  historian  no  less  than  the  antiquary.  He  tells  us  that  it  was 
founded  by  Eoald  of  Burton,  the  Constable  of  Eichmond  Castle,  in 
the  year  1152,  and  he  imagines  him  watching  on  the  keep  of  the 
castle,  and  contemplating  the  rising  of  liis  peaceful  buildings  on  the 
meadow  below,  long  to  remain,  apparently,  a  testimony  of  his  piety. 
And  the  author  stops  to  point  his  story  by  observing  that  Eichmond 
and  Easby  are  now  both  in  ruins,  while  the  Swale,  which  witnessed 
the  rise  of  both,  still  follows  its  course.  Such,  he  adds,  are  the 
works  of  the  Almighty  and  the  works  of  man. 

It  would  seem  that  alterations  of  a  serious  nature  had  taken 
place  within  a  hundred  years  of  the  foundation.  Indeed,  so  great 
have  they  been,  on  the  whole,  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  only 
one  portion  of  the  work,  and  that  a  very  small  part,  which  can  with 
any  certainty  be  attributed  to  so  high  a  date.  This  is  a  beautiful 
Norman  doorway,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  quadrangle  which 
once  opened  into  the  cloister.  It  is  of  Transition  work,  and  pro- 
bably of  about  the  date  of  a.d.  1160.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  a 
later  date  will  have  to  be  assigned  to  this  doorway. 

We  will  endeavour  first  to  make  out  the  ground-plan  of  the 
church ;  this  will  enable  us  to  follow  in  their  order  the  other  con- 
ventual buildings  which  surround  the  cloister-court  to  the  south  of 
it ;  and  afterwards  returning,  we  will  take  a  briefer  view  of  the 
abbot's  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  church. 

The  church  itself  is  hardly  distinguishable  in  its  present  state. 
All  the  nave  is  gone,  with  the  north  aisle,  and  all  the  centre  part 
with  the  greater  portion  of  both  transepts,  and  the  choir  is  repre- 
sented by  foundations  and  walls  that  do  not  rise  to  the  level  of  any 
windows  they  may  once  have  had.  The  transepts  had  only  eastern 
aisles,  of  which  we  have  some  remains  on  the  south  side.  Only  the 
east  and  south  wall  remain,  but  from  these  we  may  in  great  part 
reconstruct  the  church.  It  was  built  in  good  but  rather  plain  Early 
English,  the  date  being  about  a.d.  1220,  the  fourth  of  Henry  III. 
There  are  three  windows  in  the  east  side,  and  from  what  is  left  of 
the  tracery,  it  appears  that  they  contained  three  lancets  each,  of 
which  the  central  was  the  highest.  The  groining,  of  which  the 
springings  are  seen,  was  of  a  good  and  plain  description,  and  some 
greater  attempt  at  ornament  was  made  in  the  columns,  of  which  we 
have  one  left,  an  engaged  one,  at  the  south-west  corner.  Its  plan  is 
of  three  large  bowtells  or  pointed  circles,  and  the  cap  and  base 
mouldings  are  excellent.  There  was  an  upper  story  to  this  tran- 
sept, probably  added  at  a  later  period.  Externally,  there  is  a  good 
base  moulding,  and  plain  chamfered  mouldings  to  the  windows. 

The  choir  contains  little  more  than  bare  mouldings  from  which 
to  date  its  erection.  The  north  wall,  however,  has  two  sepulchral 
arches,  whose  plain  mouldings,  slightly  more  ornate  than  those  of 
the  windows  just  mentioned,  proclaim  this  part  of  the  choir  to  have 
been  of  the  same  date.     They  have  segmental  pointed  arches,  and 
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below  there  have  been  slabs  with  carved  figures.  Perhaps  they 
have  also  been  used  for  sepulture,  like  that  in  the  parish  church.* 
Still  inside  the  chancel,  on  the  south,  is  an  oblong  vault  made  with 
stones,  but  whether  for  ventilation  or  for  some  more  sacred  purpose, 
cannot  now  be  determined.  The  choir  has  been  closed  to  the  tran- 
sept aisles,  thus  converting  them  into  chapels,  like  those  of  Kirkstall. 
The  base  moulding  of  the  south  wall  indicates  a  date  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  perhaps  in  Henry  VII. 's  time.  The 
junctures  of  this  wall  with  the  Early  English  work  are  seen  at 
the  west  corner,  and  again  on  the  south  side  of  the  east  wall, 
where  there  has  been  one  stone  of  the  new  moulding  inserted; 
the  other  is  a  plain  chamfer  corresponding  to  the  presumed  date 
of  the  wall.  It  is  not  probable,  if  this  church  was  built  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  we  have  supposed,  that  any  new 
work  would  be  added  to  it  for  some  time,  but  during  the  Perpen- 
dicular Period  (the  fifteenth  century),  there  were  many  additions 
made,  and  it  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  the  consecration,  so  long 
deferred,  was  accomplished.  There  is  the  jamb  of  a  window  high 
up  in  the  south  wall  where  it  joins  the  transept.  In  the  choir,  for 
the  first  time,  we  meet  with  a  peculiar  string  course,  a  plain  half- 
circle,  which  binds  all  the  earlier  parts  of  the  building  together, 
and  is  continued  alike  through  Early  English  and  Decorated  work. 
For  some  reason,  probably  connected  with  the  erection  of  screen 
work,  it  was  carefully  chipped  away  on  the  interior  of  the  choir, 
where  alone  it  occurs  on  the  inside  of  the  building. 

The  north  transept  has  scarcely  more  wherewith  to  fix  the  date 
than  the  choir.  It  has  the  roll  string-course,  and  a  crushed  roll 
moulding  above  a  plain  chamfer  at  the  base.  The  only  other 
element  left  is  the  door  by  which  the  abbot  entered.  It  is  towards 
the  north-west  corner,  is  segmental  in  the  arch,  and  has  very 
good  Early  English  mouldings  on  the  outside. t  Of  this  transept 
there  are  no  remains  of  the  aisle.  Adjacent  to  it,  on  the  west, 
is  the  Scroop  chantry.  Of  this  there  are  considerable  portions 
standing,  and  they  form  a  conspicuous  object,  as  the  most  .orna- 
mental part  of  the  ruins  of  the  church.  It  adjoined  also  the  north 
aisle,  into  which  it  opened  by  three  bays,  with  clustered  columns. 
Of  these  we  have  a  part  of  one  remaining,  though  fast  giving  way 
to  the  pressure  of  a  tree.  It  stands  at  the  east  end,  and  has  an 
elegant  base.  The  three  windows  have  contained  tracery,  which 
can  be  recovered  from  one  of  them,  and  is  of  good  design ;  consist- 
ing of  three  quatrefoils  pointed  below,  above  three  lights  having 
trefoliated  heads.  With  these  windows  there  is  combined  a  base 
moulding  on  the  outside,  which  has  the  roll  and  a  hollow  chamfer. 
These,  and  the  base  of  the  column,  tell  us  that  the  Scroop  chapel 

*  Whitaker  says  that  the  tradition  that  Roald  and  his  wife  were  buried  in  them  is  prob- 
ably true. 

t  Another  door  in  the  angle  led  to  a  staircase,  which  had  an  opening  above  into  the 
church,  but  to  where  else  it  led  we  do  not  now  know. 
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was  added  about  tlie  year  a.d.  1320  (the  20tli  of  Edward  II.).  For 
althoiigli  Curvilinear  tracery  was  used  in  windows  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  date,  yet  that  would  not  probably  be  the  case  here,  where 
there  had  been  such  fine  examples  of  Geometrical  work  in  the 
refectory.  The  importance  of  the  Scroops  makes  it  reasonable  to 
imagine  that  this,  the  burial  place  of  the  family,  who  were  the 
quasi  founders  of  the  Abbey,''^  whose  gifts  of  land  and  rent  charges 
to  it  were  most  munificent,  whose  arms  and  other  insignia  were 
borne  on  the  monuments,  in  the  painted  windows,  and  embroidered 
on  the  vestments,  at  least  equalled  in  richness  of  appearance  the 
other  parts  of  the  fabric.  Whether  an  extended  research  would 
uncover  much  that  may  be  buiied,  or  not,  is  uncertain ;  but  we 
know  from  what  has  been  said,  and  from  other  sources,  that  the 
church  was  a  noble  building,  with  very  long  nave,  and  north  aisle ; 
its  windows  were  filled  with  stained  glass,  its  floors  covered  with 
encaustic  tiles,  its  chantry,  and  other  parts  also,  decorated  with 
magnificent  altar  tombs,  having  recumbent  effigies,  and  brasses,  and 
statuary,  the  whole  portioned  off,  according  to  the  genius  of  Gothic 
crosses,  and  architecture,  with  screens,  of  wood  work,  whose  mere 
pieces,  preserved  in  the  churches  of  Wensley  and  Richmord,  make 
us  long  to  have  seen  them  when  complete. 

To  proceed  with  the  conventual  buildings  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  cloister  court.  On  the  south  side  of  the  transept  and  aisle,  and 
joined  on  unconformably  with  it,  as  seen  by  the  base  mouldings,  is 
an  apartment  which  has  been  called  "  a  j^arlour."  It  was  groined, 
and  had  a  small  lancet  window  looking  north  towards  the  church, 
and  probably  another  toAvards  the  Cementery  Garth,  on  the  east. 
Whitaker  suggests  that  here  the  canons  assembled  previous  to  going 
into  the  church ;  and  it  has  also  been  said  that  here  the  burial  pro- 
cessions began  of  such  as  died  in  the  abbey ;  but  in  that  case  they 
could  not  have  gone  eastward,  for  the  base-mouldings  shew  that 
there  was  no  aperture  for  a  door.  In  the  south-west  corner  was  a 
newel  staircase  leading  to  the  room  over  the  transept,  and  perhaps 
also  to  the  library  over  the  chapter-house,  wliich  was  ilnmediately 
contiguous  on  the  south. 

The  chapter-house  probably  opened  into  the  court  by  arches  j  it 
was  covered  hke  the  other  buildings  hitherto  described  with  pointed 
groining,  of  which  the  corbels  and  first  stones  remain,  and  give  a 
good  idea  of  what  it  was  Avhen  entire.  These  corbels  are  very 
beautiful.  In  later  times  they  appear  not  to  have  been  content  with 
the  lancet  windows  wliich  probably  gave  light  to  the  apartment 
on  the  east,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  inserted  a  large 
four-centred  arched  window,  the  tracery  of  which  consisted  of  little 
else  than  mulHons  going  straight  from  top  to  bottom.  Upon  the 
evidence  of  a  string-course  outside,  and  under  the  large  east  window, 
it  would  appear  that  this,  and  the  room  previously  described,  were 

*  The  Lords  Scroop,  of  Bolton,  became  possessors  of  all  the  rights  of  the  founders,  before 
the  time  of  Edward  III. 
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built  somowliat  later  than  the  church.  Above  it,  looking  east,  is  a 
window  with  Perpendicular  tracery ;  and  a  door  in  the  north  wall. 
On  the  opposite  side  is  a  small  square-headed  window,  and  west  of 
it  a  handsome  fire-place  with  an  arched  aumbry  in  its  jamb. 

We  come  next  to  a  part  of  the  buildings  where  great  alterations 
have  evidently  taken  place.  We  have  originally  a  square  aj)artment 
of  the  same  date  as  the  chapter-house,  vaulted  in  two  bays.  At 
some  subsequent  period,  probably  the  fifteenth  century,  a  large 
newel  staircase  was  built  in  the  western  part  of  this,  which  gave 
access  to  a  room  above,  that  had  a  small  square  window,  low 
and  looking  east ;  and  to  the  right  of  it  a  door.  Above  that  again 
is  another  door,  both  of  them  leading  into  very  small  rooms  built 
in  a  projection  east  of  the  wall. 

Turning  to  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle  we  enter  the 
refectory.  This,  even  now,  when  it  is  in  ruins,  strikes  us  by  its 
magnificent  size  and  fine  proportions,  for  what  we  gain  below,  is 
probably  lost  a-top.  It  is  over  one  hundred  feet  in  length.  The 
lower  story  was  vaulted  in  eight  bays,  originally  with  circular 
vaulting.  Here  we  have  evidence  of  changes  taking  place  at  an 
early  period.  The  circular  vaulting  is  Early  English  (or  even 
Transition  from  the  Norman),  probably  twenty  years  older  than 
the  church  (a.d.  1200,  or  the  2nd  of  King  John),  and  the  lower 
apartment  was  lighted  on  the  south  only  by  lancets.  There  is  also 
a  good  door  towards  the  south-east,  with  Early  English  mouldings. 
In  the  Geometrical  Period,  about  the  year  a.d.  1300  (28th  of 
Edward  I.),  the  monks  determined  to  rebuild  their  refectory,  so 
that  it  should  equal  or  surpass  those  of  all  other  convents.  They 
probably  raised  the  walls,  putting  in  those  singularly  graceful 
windows,  of  which  one  does  not  know  whether  to  admire  most  the 
east  window,*  with  its  five  lights  and  beautiful  tracery,  or  the 
elegant  windows  at  the  south  side.  The  vaulting  of  the  lower  story 
was  taken  down  (at  least  towards  the  south-east,  for  four  bays),  and 
replaced  by  pointed  arches,  and  the  lower  windows  were  cut  out 
and  Geometrical  windows  inserted,  in  a  most  skilful  manner.  These 
were  of  two  lights,  and  externally  the  head  of  the  new  pointed 
arch  was  filled  up  by  a  screen  having  an  unpierced  quatrefoil  on  it. 
The  moiddings,  both  of  these  and  the  larger  windows,  as  was  often 
the  case  with  Decorated  work,  exhibit  a  nieagreness  and  want  of 
fertility  in  design  which  must  have  been  intentional,  arising 
probably  from  the  great  demand  of  that  age  upon  the  artizan.  The 
easternmost  of  the  upper  windows  is  smaller  than  the  rest,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  next  one,  over  the  doorway,  has  been  formed  into  a 
reader's  seat,  which  will  be  found  in  the  west  jamb ;  and  the  tracery 
has  been  repeated  on  the  inside  (with  the  addition  of  a  roll-mould- 
ing on  the  face  of  it),  so  that  the  reader  sat  behind  a  screen.     The 

*  This  window  was  tumbling  down,  and  was  taken  to  pieces  and  rebuilt  by  Scott  during 
the  recent  repairs  at  the  parish  church.  Tliis  window  is  engraved  in  Sharpe's  Decorated 
Windotcs,  plate  18. 
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repetition  of  tracery  in  front  of  a  window  always  produces  an  excel- 
lent effect.  Other  examples  occur  in  the  choir  of  Ely  Cathedral,  in 
the  presbytery  of  York  Minster,  where  the  additional  tracery  is  on 
the  outside,  and  in  the  interior  of  St.  Mary's,  Beverley.  The  floor 
of  the  refectory  has  been  at  different  levels,  and  if  we  suppose  it  to 
have  been  all  one  room,  its  floor  was  raised  towards  the  east  as 
far  as  the  first  door  to  the  south-west.  The  eastern  end  too, 
probably,  had  a  dais.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  large  door 
on  the  opposite  side,  being  cut  through  the  old  vault  moulding 
(it  is  also  of  Decorated  work),  rose  above  the  floor  of  the  western 
part,  and  probably  opened  upon  a  staircase  of  wood  by  which 
access  was  had  to  the  refectory.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  whole  of  the  western  portion  was  partitioned  off,  which  will 
account  for  the  large  western  window  on  the  south  side  having 
been  lowered  for  about  three  feet.  The  level  of  this  floor  is  shewn 
by  the  bottom  of  a  recess  over  the  middle  door  on  the  south  side, 
which  had  an  aumbry  in  the  east  jamb  (and  another  to  the  west  of 
it),  and  the  back  of  which  opened  into  a  square  aperture  communi- 
cating with  the  outside.  It  is  also  evident  from  the  bottom  of  the 
large  fireplace  at  the  west,  which  has  an  Early  English  set-off  above 
it.  It  is  supposed,  then,  that  this  end  of  the  apartment  was  only 
altered  to  suit  the  changed  exterior,  and  contained  rooms  at  two 
levels  to  which  stairs  in  the  south-west  corner  led,  and  to  which 
the  small  window  in  the  north  wall  over  the  door,  gave  light. 
There  is  another  small  Geometrical  window  in  the  north  wall  to 
the  eastward,  which  possibly  lighted  the  staircase.  The  vaulted 
ground  floor  was  used  in  part  as  cellars,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
alteration  some  of  the  corbels  which  support  the  vaults  were  changed 
from  the  plain  ones  on  the  north  side  to  the  rich  mouldings  which 
exist  on  the  south. 

Leaving  the  refectory  by  one  of  the  north  doors,  we  again  enter 
the  court.  Cloisters  ran  along  the  south  side  of  this,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  weather  table  in  the  refectory  wall.  There  was  a  door,  of 
which  the  jamb  remains,  at  the  east  end  of  the  cloisters,  and  at 
the  west  was  a  beautiful  Early  English  arcade  in  the  wall,  containing 
statuary,  and  the  Transition  door  already  mentioned.  This  door  has 
had  Decorated  shafts  added  to  it.  There  are  now  three  doors  out  of 
the  refectory,  of  which  that  in  the  corner  may  have  led  to  the 
staircase  from  the  kitchen,  and  there  wall  only  remain  the  little  one 
on  the  other  side  by  which  to  enter  the  vaulted  cellars. 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  the  Norman  door,  was  another  lead- 
ing to  a  vaulted  apartment,  which  formed  the  west  side  of  the 
cloister  court.  It  is  six  feet  below  the  level  of  the  cloister ;  and 
the  upper  part  was  probably  the  common  room  of  the  monks. 
There  were  two  other  doors  out  of  the  court,  the  one  in  the  centre 
being  segmental,  and  possibly  not  original.  It  was  lighted  by  only 
a  small  lancet  below,  though  the  north  end  is  gone  entirely.  There 
are  small  windows  and  an  aumbry  in  the  east  wall  above. 
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To  the  west  of  this  were  two  sets  of  rooms  parallel  with  and 
similar  to  it  in  early  character,  though  much  smaller.  The  ground 
sinks  very  considerably  towards  the  river,  and  we  must  descend  in 
order  to  get  to  the  basement  story. 

South  of  the  refectory,  towards  the  west,  was  what  was  probably 
the  porch  or  entrance  to  the  vaults.  It  was  entered  by  two  of  the 
three  doorways  below,  and  had  a  room  above.  The  buttress  which 
it  enclosed  is  cut  away  for  the  reception  of  the  roof  in  a  curious 
manner.  Through  this  buttress  also  came  the  opening  from  the 
back  of  the  recess  in  the  refectory.  The  room  may  have  been  in- 
habited by  a  recluse,  who  would  receive  his  food  through  the 
aperture. 

West  of  the  refectory  is  the  kitchen,  an  apartment  groined  in 
five  vaults,  of  which  only  the  east  side  and  the  bases  of  the  central 
columns  remain.  Commencing  at  the  north,  there  is  a  very  naiTow 
room  or  cupboard,  the  door  of  which  opened  inside.  It  is  under 
some  stairs  which  ultimately  led  to  the  refectory.  Then  a  small 
Pointed  doorway,  now  blocked  with  stones ;  and  then  a  large  fire- 
place with  an  aumbry  on  each  side  of  it.  There  was  another  room 
over  the  kitchen,  of  which  we  see  the  fireplace. 

In  the  west  wall,  there  was  in  the  angle  a  small  apartment  raised 
from  the  ground,  and  having  a  loop-hole  looking  into  the  kitchen : 
this  has  been  conjectured  to  have  been  the  strong  box  of  the  convent. 
To  the  west  of  it  is  a  doorway  leading  to  a  vaulted  porch  which  had 
doors  on  all  sides  of  it.  That  to  the  right  went  up  a  flight  of  steps, 
that  to  the  left  into  the  lower  room  to  the  west,  and  that  in  front 
(locked),  to  a  room  under  the  central  of  the  three  apartments 
described  as  forming  this  group  of  buildings.  From  a  block  of 
masonry  which  is  in  the  kitchen  in  a  line  with  the  refectory  wall, 
(to  which  it  acted  as  a  buttress),  it  is  probable  that  the  northern 
part  of  the  kitchen  formed  a  separate  apartment. 

The  southern  face  of  these  two  sets  of  rooms  (the  end  of  the 
common  room  was  covered  by  the  kitchen)  is  very  beautiful  Early 
English  of  almost  Transitional  character.  The  windows  of  the 
upper  room  looking  south  are  two  large  lancets  enclosed  in  an 
arcade  consisting  of  two  semicircular  arches,  which  leave  a  blank 
space  on  either  side.  The  spandrils  are  filled  with  foliated  quatre- 
foils,  and  the  shafts  have  elegant  foliage.  Below,  there  is  a  door 
leading  into  the  lower  apartment.  On  the  north  side  is  a  lancet 
with  very  wide  splay,  and  in  the  west  corner  a  door,  which,  like 
one  over  it,  led  to  small  apartments  over  the  mill-stream.  There  is 
a  good  Early  English  window  of  two  lights,  in  the  west  end  above, 
which  has  the  nail-head  in  the  cap-moulding.  This  upper  apart- 
ment was  the  dormitory,  or  part  of  it,  of  the  monks.  It  was 
entered  above,  by  a  door  from  the  middle  room,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  tenanted  by  the  sub-prior,  or  him  who  had  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  the  monks.  Below,  there  are  two  small  lancets  at 
the  north  end. 
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The  mill  stream  came  from  a  tunnel  (before  wliich  it  turned  the 
mill),  and  after  running  under  the  building,  went  beneath  another 
tunnel  to  the  river.  It  is  confined  by  walls  of  very  great  thick- 
ness, which  seem  to  have  been  built  with  a  view  to  counteract  the 
inclination  of  the  buildings  to  settle  down  towards  the  river.  They 
were  united  at  two  levels  by  strong  circular  vaulting,  and  a  portion 
of  wall  to  the  west  has  two  buttresses  and  two  lancets  in  the  upper 
part,  under  a  corbel  table  of  characteristic  Early  English  work. 
This  room,  on  the  south  side,  was  lighted  by  three  elegant  lancets 
beneath  an  arcade.  The  whole  of  this  corner  is  cracked,  and  it  is 
said  the  fissures  have  become  greater  quite  lately.  Around  the 
outside  of  all  this  western  group  of  buildings  runs  the  roll  string- 
course, which  we  find  again  on  the  south  side  of  the  refectory. 
When  the  whole  was  perfect  it  must  have  looked  very  noble,  the 
difference  of  level  giving  a  prominence  without  height  to  these 
apartments,  and  the  view  rising  to  the  windows  of  the  refectory. 
Backed  by  the  wooded  heights,  with  the  murmuring  river  in  the 
foreground,  it  was  a  home  which,  for  its  peacefulness  as  well  as  its 
grandeur,  might  well  have  been  envied  by  men  for  whom  there  was 
nothing  else  in  the  world  save  lives  of  turmoil  and  violence. 

We  shall  very  briefly  say  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  north  side 
of  the  church — the  abbot's  residence.  Entering  by  the  door  which 
led  from  the  north  transept,  we  come  first  to  a  lobby,  in  the  east 
side  of  which  is  a  staircase  and  fireplace  below  it,  and  then  enter  a 
large  but  rather  narrow  room,  the  vaulting  of  which  lies  on  the 
ground  as  it  fell.  In  the  story  above  this  was  a  large  fireplace. 
From  a  moulding  in  the  jamb,  we  should  ascribe  it  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  chimney  to  this  still  remains.  The  doors  to  the 
apartment  below  are  of  a  peculiar  form,  commencing  as  if  they 
were  to  be  arched,  and  then  going  off  into  a  square  head.  These 
are  probably  of  Early  English  date.  In  a  line  with  this,  at 
some  distance,  was  the  chapel,  recognizable  by  the  east  window 
of  three  lancets  (like  those  in  the  aisles  of  the  church),  and  the 
piscina,  which  is  of  the  same  date  (1220).  Under  the  chapel  was 
an  apartment,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  now  be  divined.  Joining 
on  to  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  and  evidently  an  addition,  was  a 
large  room,  having  a  buttressed  wall  to  the  north,  which  may  have 
been  the  abbot's  hall.  To  the  north  of  the  chapel  was  a  square 
apartment,  which,  from  its  huge  fireplace,  I  su23pose  to  have  been 
the  kitchen ;  but,  if  so,  there  must  have  been  some  communication 
with  the  hall  now  lost  or  hidden. 

The  gate-house  of  the  Abbey  stood  beyond  the  parish  church  to 
the  north-east.  The  north  wall  has  a  large  doorway,  with  an  arch 
of  three  orders,  the  two  outer  ones  pointed,  and  the  inner  one 
round.  The  nail-head  in  the  cap  of  the  shafts  proclaims  it  to  have 
been  Early  English,  or  Transition  work,  and  part  of  the  original 
foundation.  It  opens  upon  a  porch  groined  with  pointed  vaults, 
and  inside  are  two  doorways,  a  large  and  a  small  one,  both  of  them 
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circular.  Above  is  an  elegant  window  of  two  liglits,  with  a  qiiatre- 
foil  over  two  trefoils  in  the  head,  and  of  the  Geometrical  style.  In 
the  gable  is  another  smaller  window,  of  two  lights  under  one  arch ; 
the  whole  forming  a  charming  composition.  The  roll  string-course, 
so  often  mentioned,  occurs  in  this  gateway.  The  other  side  has 
doorways  of  precisely  the  same  character,  and  a  two-light  window 
above. 

It  may  be  well,  in  drawing  these  remarks  to  a  close,  to  sum  up 
what  has  been  said  as  to  date.  The  earliest  existing  part  is  the 
Norman  doorway  :  then  the  lower  part  of  the  refectory,  the  kitchen, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  gate-house.  Then,  shortly  after,  were 
built  the  west  block  of  buildings,  with  their  beautiful  Early  English 
details ;  the  church,  the  chapter-house  and  rooms  adjoining,  and 
the  oratory  of  the  abbot.  Tn  the  Geometrical  Period,  the  upper 
part  of  the  refectory,  and  the  equally  chaste  upper  part  of  the  gate- 
house, were  added ;  and,  with  a  short  interval,  the  Scroop  chantry. 
Building  seems  then  to  have  stood  still  for  a  time,  but  in  the 
fifteenth  century  all  the  later  work  was  done, — including  the 
nearly  rebuilding  of  the  abbot's  house,  the  alteration  of  the  chancel 
and  the  chapter-house,  and  all  the  additions  on  that  side  of  the 
building, — some  of  which  were  only  completed  a  short  time  before 
the  Dissolution. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Eev.  J.  Thompson,  the  Vicar  of 
Easeby,  for  the  courteous  manner  in  which  he  assisted  me  in  the 
examination  of  the  ruins,  and  placed  at  my  disposal  all  the  in- 
formation respecting  them  which  has  been  accumulated  by  a 
continued  residence  in  their  vicinity.  This  gentleman  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  saved  the  remains  of  the  Abbey  from  further 
spoliation,  which,  willingly  at  least,  their  present  possessor  is  not 
likely  to  allow. 
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Some  Notices  of  Craylce  Castle.     A  Paper  by  the  Eev.  Canon  Raine. 

That  the  BishoiDS  of  Durham  had  a  residence  or  castle  at  Crayke 
from  the  very  earliest  times  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  The 
site  is  so  commanding  that  a  prelate  who  was  accustomed  to  Border 
warfare  would  not  fail  to  take  possession  of  it ;  and  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  of  the  buildings  which  still  remain,  shews  that  their 
constructors,  even  in  peaceful  Yorkshire,  had  not  forgotten  the 
dangers  wliich  were  continually  menacing  them  in  Northumberland 
and  Durham.  Of  the  construction  of  the  Castle  which  now  crowns 
the  hill  of  Crayke,  the  following  evidences  have  occurred  to  me. 

Among  the  documents  till  very  recently  preserved  in  the  office 
of  the  auditor  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  now  transferred  to 
London,  there  is  a  single  fabric  roll  relating  to  Crayke  Castle,  which 
is  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  the  account  of  Robert  Ingelard, 
supervisor  of  the  works  of  Robert  (Neville),  Bishop  of  Durham,  at 
Crayke,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  liis  episcopate  (1441-2). 
He  begins  by  stating  that  there  were  no  arrears — nulla  quia  liic 
primo.  From  this  we  learn  that  Bishop  Neville's  work  at  Crayke 
began  in  1441.  The  masons  were  employed,  we  are  told,  on  the 
building  of  a  new  Kitchen  and  Larder,  between  the  Old  Hall  and 
the  Great  Chamber.  To  do  this,  1080  freestones  were  won  at  the 
quarries  of  Yeresly  and  Brandesby,  and  were  carted  thence  by  the 
tenants  of  Crayke.  The  wages  of  two  masons  for  thirty-two  weeks 
cost  .£8  10s.  8d.  They  were  served  by  five  labourers.  Lime  cost 
£9  3s.  7-Jd.,  and  sand  £2  9s.  6d.  The  total  expenditure  amounted 
to  a  little  more  than  £40.  In  the  Roll  of  William  Brandesby, 
keeper  of  the  Castle  and  Manor,  there  is  an  entry,  shewing  that  in 
1449-50  this  Kitchen  was  still  unfinished,  for  there  is  a  payment 
of  £15  9s.  lOJd.  to  Robert  Ingelard,  clerk  of  the  works,  towards 
its  construction.  This  shews  that  the  progress  of  the  workmen  was 
by  no  means  rapid.  In  1457  Bishop  Neville  died.  His  badge, 
two  annulets  interlaced,  was  observed  by  Torre  about  1690,  in  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  Parish  Church. 

We  now  come  to  the  testimony  of  Leland,  who  visited  Crayke 
sixty  or  seventy  years  after  Bishop  Neville's  death.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  Castle  is  as  follows:  "There  remaineth  at  this  tyme 
smaul  shew  of  any  Castel  that  hath  beene  there.  There  is  a  Haul, 
with  other  offices,  and  a  great  stable  voltid  with  stone,  of  a  meatly 
auncyent  building.  The  great  squar  tower,  that  is  thereby,  as  in 
the  toppe  of  the  hill,  and  supplement  of  loggings,  is  very  fair,  and 
was  erected  totally  hy  Neville^  bishop  ofDuresmey — (Reg.  Hen.  VI.) 

Between  1560  and  1570  a  very  important  survey  was  prepared 
for  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  accompanied  by  a  ground  plan  of  singular 
interest  and  value.     These  I  now  uivc. 
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SOME  NOTICES  OF  CRAYKE  CASTLE.  G7 

Remembrances  of  the  House  at  Crake. 

The  Nciv  Toicer. — The  Castle  of  Crake  is  buylded  of  harde  stone,  tlie 
walles  wlierof  v  fote  tliicke  ;  the  same  is  all  vaughted  underneth  througlioiit, 
and  is  thre  stovie  height  above  the  vaught.  This  house  is  all  covered  over  w* 
leade  &  in  reasonable  good  reparacion.  The  grounde-worke  of  the  house  or 
story,  wherin  the  hall  is,  is  about  xl  fote  longe  &  xxvij  fote  wyde  on  the  owte- 
syde  ;  &  the  house  or  story  wherin  the  parler  is  ys  xlij  fote  longe  &  xxxiij  fote 
wyde  on  the  owtesyde.  Ther  is  at  the  entrye  into  the  Castle  a  highe  porchc 
of  XV  fote  one  way  &  ix  fote  an  other  waie,  w*  lodginges  over  yt,  covered  w* 
leade  ;  and  a  newe  strong  grate  dore  of  iron  at  the  entryng  in  at  yt. 

Thear  is,  besydes  the  Castle,  afore,  an  elder  house  buylte  of  stone  walles, 
of  Iviij  fote  long  on  way  &  xviij  f.  wyde,  w'  a  roufe  covered  w'  slate  in  sore 
decy,  &  ye  tymber  rotten  in  meny  places,  of  iiij  storye  height  w*  the  vaughtes, 
&  guttered  w*  leade  rounde  about  the  rouf  and  imbatteled. 

Item  one  other  house,  joyneng  to  this  story,  of  xxij  fote  one  waye  &  xx 
fote  an  other  waye,  which  is  the  kychen.  In  it  ij  ranges  w*  a  highe  rouf  &  a 
vaute  imder  yt  covered  w*  slate  and  guttered ;  the  walles  wherof  crakked  &  in 
sore  decy,  redy  to  fall,  under  proped  w'  stayes  &  proppes. 

Item  at  the  sowthwest  corner  of  this  house  one  other  house  of  stone  work, 
the  walles  of  v  storye  heighte  w'  the  vaughte,  w*  a  flatt  rouf  of  leade  cont. 
xviij  fote  one  way  and  xij  f.  an  other  way,  in  good  reperacion. 

'  Item  thear  is,  adjoyneng  to  this,  olde  walles  of  a  house,  which,  as  it 
semyth,  hathe  ben  the  hall  of  theas  olde  houses  before  the  newe  Castle  was 
buylded. 

Item  there  is  a  barme  w*  a  thacked  rouf,  newe  buylded,  wether-borded 
from  the  eves  to  the  grounde,  of  xlviij  fote  longe  &  xxiiij  fo.  wyde,  of  late 
days  buylded. 

Item  thear  is  an  old  gatehouse,  the  rouf  wherof  is  gon  all  excepte  a  fewe 
peces  of  tymber  that  is  rotten  ;  but  for  fier  better  away  than  remayne  to  lose 
all  togyther. 

In  1587  Bishop  Barnes  (by  compnlsion)  leased  the  manor  of 
Crayke  for  eighty  years  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  she  granted  it  in 
the  same  year  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  When  the  lease  reverted 
to  the  see,  in  1667,  Bishop  Cosin  was  then  at  Durham,  and  he  com- 
plains with  some  sharpness  of  the  way  in  which  the  Castle  had 
been  injured  and  dismantled  by  Charles  AUanson,  who  had  been 
the  lessee  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war.  Subsequent  to  that  time 
the  changes  in  the  fabric  have  been  few.  A  small  portion  of  the 
ruins  seems  to  have  been  removed,  and  a  great  quantity  of  stone 
has  been  excavated  for  building  purposes,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Castle  are  materially 
different  at  the  present  day  from  what  they  were  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II. 

We  will  now  see  how  far  the  existing  remnants  of  the  Castle 
fall  in  with  the  plan  and  description  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and 
what  is  the  general  history  of  the  fabric  as  it  stands.  It  will  be 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Leland  ascribes  the  erection  of  the  "  great 
square  Tower  "  altogether  to  Bishop  Neville.  Now  this,  situate  as 
it  is  "  in  the  toppe  of  the  hill,"  can  only  be  the  building  which,  in 
the  plans  and  specifications  of  1560-70,  is  called  the  New  Tower, 
and  which  is  so  described  in  the  modern  ground-plan  which  is  now 
given.  But  we  find  from  Bishop  Neville's  fabric  roll  in  1441,  that 
he  commenced  his  building  operations  in  that  year  with  the  erection 
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of  a  new  Kitclien  and  Larder,  which  were  not  completed  eight 
years  after  this.  'Now  the  Kitchen  and  the  Larder  lay  between  the 
Great  Chamber  (the  part  now  used  as  the  Castle),  and  the  Old  Hall, 
Avliich  lay  northwards  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  The  mention  of  the 
"  Old  Hall"  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  new  one,  and,  as  tliis  is 
alluded  to  in  1441,  the  first  year  of  Bishop  Neville's  work,  it  is 
plain  that  he  cannot  have  been  the  constructor  of  what  is  called 
the  Ne^y  Tower.  And  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  could  have  built 
it  between  1449  and  1457,  the  year  of  his  death,  even  if  the  word 
"  Old"  Hall  had  not  been  mentioned,  because  if  the  Kitchen  and 
Larder  took  at  least  eight  years  to  complete,  the  New  Tower,  which 
was  of  a  much  larger  size,  could  not  have  been  completed  in  the 
same  time,  unless  a  large  number  of  additional  workmen  had  been 
called  in  to  assist. 

The  history  of  the  fabric  may  be  assumed  to  be  as  follows.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  at  Crayke  a  Castle 
built,  probably  by  Bishop  Beck  or  Kellawe,  between  1280  and  1320. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  New  Tower  there  is  work  that  may  be 
ascribed  to  this  time.  When  the  fifteenth  century  began,  the  Great 
Chamber,  i.e.,  the  present  Castle,  was  built,  which,  from  its  shape 
and  battlements,  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  Tower.  After  this 
the  New  Tower,  containing  a  Hall  and  Parlour,  Avas  erected  towards 
the  north-east;  and  then  there  were  appended  to  the  Great  Chamber, 
towards  the  north,  by  Bishop  Neville,  a  Kitchen  and  a  Larder.  At 
this  time  the  Hall  of  the  older  Castle  was  in  existence  on  the  crest 
of  the  hill  towards  the  north-east,  and  at  the  Survey  of  1560-70, 
its  ruins  were  above  ground. 

We  will  now  consider  the  existing  remains  a  little  farther  in 
detail. 

The  present  Castle,  the  Great  Chamber  only  of  the  old  building, 
is  the  only  perfect  structure  that  remains  on  the  lull.  For  its 
dimensions  my  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  accompanying  ground- 
plan.  It  is  of  very  considerable  altitude,  and  there  is  a  view  from 
it  towards  the  west,  Avhich  leads  the  eye  far  away  to  the  Craven 
and  Westmorland  hills.  It  is  excellently  built,  but  without  any 
ornament  whatever,  and  the  stone  bears  no  mark  of  decay.  It 
is  lighted  by  a  few  narrow  oblong  windows.  There  is  an  entrance 
from  the  east  into  the  basement  story  by  a  rude  door,  wliich  is  now 
built  up,  but  the  chief  entrance  seems  to  have  been  by  a  door  in  the 
wall  at  the  north-east  corner,  opening  into  the  first  floor,  and  which 
must  have  been  ap]3roached  by  steps  of  wood  or  stone.  The  interior 
of  this  house  was  fitted  up  with  oak  panelling,  probably  by  the 
Allensons,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Subsequently  it  was  used, 
I  believe,  as  a  farm  house,  but  in  recent  years  it  has  been  made  the 
residence  of  Captain  Waite,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  is  most 
anxious  to  conserve  everything  that  remains  of  the  Castle,  of  which 
he  is  the  owner. 
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Adjoining  to  this  building,  towards  tlie  north,  are  the  remains 
of  Bishop  Neville's  Kitchen.  The  basement,  with  some  excellent 
ribbed  vaulting,  of  whicli  an  engraving  is  given,  is  perfect,  but  the 
kitchen  which  stood  above  it  is  gone.  The  west  wall,  with  an 
ancient  window  in  it,  was  removed  not  many  years  ago.  The  thin 
slip  of  building  extending  from  the  kitchen  towards  the  north,  was 
probably  Bishop  Neville's  Larder. 

To  the  east  of  this  Larder  is  a  mound  of  earth,  covering,  we 
may  safely  conjecture,  the  remains  of  the  Early  English  Hall. 

We  now  walk  a  little  to  the  east  and  come  to  the  remains  of 
what  was  called  in  1560-70  the  New  Tower.  It  contained,  among 
other  rooms,  a  spacious  Hall  and  Parlour,  from  the  windows  of 
which  there  must  have  been  a  magnificent  view  down  the  slopes  of 
the  park  towards  Brandesby.  Of  this  building  nothing  remains 
save  a  portion  of  the  basement  and  a  fragment  of  the  story  immedi- 
ately above  it :  and  our  knowledge  of  what  previously  existed  there 
is  derivable  only  from  the  ancient  Ground  Plan  and  Specification. 
The  basement  is  to  a  great  extent  of  Early  English  construction, 
and  upon  it  the  fifteenth-century  building  has  been  erected.  The 
entrance  towards  the  west  was  through  a  porch  with  a  great  gate. 
There  were  rooms  above  it,  one  of  which  with  its  vaulted  roof  was 
in  existence  about  1780,  when  Hutchinson  wrote  his  History  of  the 
County  Palatine  of  Durham.  The  small  building  to  the  north  of 
the  Parlour  was  probably  the  garderobe.  Below  it  is  a  deeply 
sunk  pond,  into  which  the  drainage  of  this  part  of  the  Castle  would 
flow. 

There  are  no  remains  of  the  Barn  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
specifications,  but  it  was  probably  a  little  further  to  the  east. 
Some  traces  of  the  Gatehouse  have  been  discovered  near  the  present 
entrance  into  the  grounds.  The  site  of  the  Chapel,  which  must  have 
been  appended  to  the  Castle,  is  completely  forgotten.  In  the  base- 
ment of  the  present  building  there  is  an  ancient  altar-stone,  which 
probably  belonged  to  it,  but  it  is  out  of  its  proper  place.  On  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  hill  on  which  the  Castle  stands,  is  the 
Parish  Church,  a  structure  of  late  and  uninteresting  Perpendicu-. 
lar  work.  The  wall  that  surrounded  the  court  of  the  Castle  has 
altogether  disappeared. 

At  the  time  of  the  Survey  of  1560-70  the  Castle  stood  in  the 
centre  of  a  park  "  containing  by  the  utter  ring  2000  roddes,  in  some 
places  c  roddes  in  bredthe,  &  in  some  places  lesse,  &  in  many  places 
not  XXX  roddes  over."  This  was  full  of  oaken  timber,  with  a  goodly 
undergrowth  of  white  thorn,  holly,  crabs,  and  hazles.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  park  was  what  was  called  a  saltery  (saltatorium)  out  of 
the  forest,  of  the  length  of  seven  rods.  This  was  a  trap  for  catch- 
ing deer.  It  was  a  kind  of  sunk  fence  which  no  deer  that  descended 
could  ascend.  This  privilege  was  granted  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
and  his  successors  by  Henry  III.  It  would  keep  their  park  con- 
stantly supplied  with  game  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours. 
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Early  Moiieys  of  this  Country,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Mint  of 
Stamford.  A  Paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  JNorthampton,  held  Oct.  6th, 
1868.— By  Samuel  Sharp,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  Member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London. 

I  PROPOSE  in  this  Paper  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  coined 
money  in  this  country,  and  of  its  history  and  changes  from  a  very 
early  time  down  to  the  period — in  the  tenth  century — when  the 
ancient  mint  was  established,  of  which  I  propose  afterwards  to 
speak. 
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The  first  production  of  coined  money  in  Britain  lias  been  as- 
signed by  Mr.  John  Evans,  F.E.S.  (the  author  of  a  most  learned 
and  elaborate  work  on  the  coins  of  the  ancient  Britons), — after  a 
minute  analysis  of  all  accessible  evidence — to  some  date  between 
150  B.C.  and  200  b.c.  ;  and  he  has  found  reason  to  believe  that  its 
production  first  occurred  in  Kent,  whence  its  use  ranged  westward, 
over  the  area  of  the  present  southern  counties,  and  ultimately  north- 
ward, even  as  far  as  York. 

The  earhest  British  coinage  (which  was  of  gold,  for  a  long 
period,  down  probably  to  about  the  time  of  the  Eoman  invasion, 
B.C.  55,  the  only  metal  used  for  this  purpose,)  was  imitatively 
derived  directly  from  Gaulish  money,  and  indirectly  from  the  gold 
stater  of  Philip  11.  of  Macedon,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century 
before  the  Christian  era. 

From  a  very  ancient  date,  a  commerce  in  tin,  and  probably  in 
gold,  had  been  carried  on  mth  this  country,  over  sea  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  by  the  Phoenicians  or  Carthaginians  j  after- 
wards by  the  Greeks,  overland  through  Gaul,  from  their  colony  of 
Massilia  (Marseilles),  and  subsequently  (as  early  at  least  as  200  B.C.) 
by  the  Eomans,  by  the  same  route  ;  an  intimate  intercourse  mean- 
while having,  during  a  long  period,  been  maintained  between  the 
Britons  and  the  Gauls,  peoples  separated  only  by  the  narrow  waters 
of  the  British  Channel. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  trade  with  the  Phoenicians  or  Car- 
thaginians was  effected  by  barter,  without  the  medium  of  coined 
money ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  commerce  with  the  Greeks  (at 
any  rate  in  the  earlier  ages)  was  carried  on  in  the  same  way ;  but 
when  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  about  356  B.C.,  obtained  possession  of 
the  gold  mines  of  Crenides,  in  Thrace,  he  issued,  to  the  value  an- 
nually of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  of  our  money,  a  gold 
coinage  of  pure  metal  and  exquisite  workmanship,  which  speedily 
became  the  chief  monetary  medium  of  the  then  civilised  and  com- 
mercial world. 

Intercourse  with  barbarous  tribes  soon  led  to  the  fabrication  by 
them  of  money  in  imitation  of  this  money  of  Philip,  and  probably 
to  a  greater  extent  in  Gaul  than  in  any  other  country.  Extending 
from  the  Greek  colony  of  Massilia  northward  along  the  established 
line  of  traffic,  the  use  of  this  simulated  money  at  length  reached 
this  country,  it  having  undergone  in  the  transit,  by  the  process  of 
imitating  imitations  over  and  over  again,  such  a  transformation  as 
to  leave  in  the  thus-derived  coinage  of  Britain  a  very  slight  resem- 
blance to  its  beautiful  Greek  prototype.  And,  as  time  passed  on, 
by  this  same  debasing  process  of  imitation,  the  British  coinage  be- 
came still  less  and  less  like,  and  still  more  and  more  barbarous  than, 
that  earlier  imitation  which  was  the  first  coinage  that  this  country 
produced ;  so  that  the  money  in  use  here  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
invasion  can  only  be  recognized  as  derived  from  the  early  money  by 
tracing  back  its  descent  through  the  intermediate  coinages. 
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About  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  a  change  took  place  in 
the  coinage  of  Britain.  Coins  of  silver,  tin,  and  copper  were  intro- 
duced, indicating  a  more  general  use  of  coined  money,  and  by  a 
population  of  a  lower  grade.  Gradually,  a  great  improvement  in  the 
fabrication  of  the  coinage  came  to  be  effected.  The  coins  began  to 
exhibit  something  of  the  character  and  feeling  of  the  Roman  money, 
and  the  practice  of  inscribing  coins  with  the  names  of  British  chief- 
tains in  Roman  characters  at  length  obtained. 

After  the  actual  Roman  occupation  of  this  country,  which 
occurred  under  Claudius,  about  a.d.  50,  the  native  coinage  was 
speedily  swept  away — superseded  by  that  of  the  more  civilised 
conquerors — and,  for  the  space  of  about  four  hundred  years,  Roman 
money  only  was  in  use  in  Britain.  This  consisted  of  23ieces  in 
gold,  silver  (pure  and  base),  copper  washed  with  silver,  mixed 
metal,  and  brass  and  copper  in  the  three  sizes  of  "  first,  second, 
and  third  brass." 

In  Britain,  so  distant  a  province  of  the  Empire,  there  was  no 
calling  in  of  the  currency  depreciated  by  wear,  and  no  general  re-issue 
of  the  coinage  :  the  money  of  each  Emperor  passed  current  during 
many  succeeding  reigns,  that  of  each  successively  being  added  to, 
and  circulated  with,  the  money  already  in  use ;  so  that  the  Roman 
money  in  Britain,  though  of  fine  workmanship,  was  generally  in  a 
worn  and  poor  condition,  much  like  George  III.  sixpences  at  the 
present  time.  Thus,  in  finds  of  Roman  coins  in  England,  moneys 
of  emperors  widely  separated  in  time  are  found  together,  the  con- 
dition of  the  coins  being,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  third  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Sej^timius  Severus,  Roman  money  was  first  coined  in  this  country. 
During  this,  and  some  subsequent  reigns,  it  was  commonly  cast  in 
earthen  moulds,  many  of  which  are  extant ;  afterwards,  the  usual 
process,  by  the  use  of  hammer  and  dies,  was  adopted.  This  British- 
Roman  money  is  very  inferior  in  art  to  the  earlier  Roman  money 
turned  up  in  this  country,  but  the  pieces  found  are,  as  a  rule,  less 
worn,  and  in  better  condition. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  century,  upon  moneys  of  Diocletian 
and  Maximinian,  we  have,  for  the  first  time,  London  indicated  as 
the  seat  of  a  mint,  the  letters  ''lon"  appearing  as  the  exergual 
inscription.  A  similar  indication  is  found  upon  cotemporaneous 
coins  of  the  successive  usurpers  in  Britain — Carausius  and  Allectus 
— and  frequently  occurs  in  the  following  century,  upon  moneys  of 
Constantine  the  Great  and  his  immediate  successors. 

From  a  very  early  period,  the  Christian  religion,  in  spite  of  the 
fire  of  successive  persecutions,  maintained  a  firm  hold  among  the 
Roman  people,  and  attracted  within  its  influence  not  a  few  even  of 
the  Roman  soldiery.  In  this  way,  probably,  it  penetrated  to 
Britain  (if  not  already  derived  from  another  source)  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Claudius  (the  middle  of  the  first  century),  and  included 
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within  its  fold,  not  only  Romans,  but  manyof  tlie  Britons  themselves. 

The  EmjDeror  Constantiiis  Chlorus  (who  was  much  in  Britain, 
and  died  ultimately  at  York,  a.d.  306),  was  eminently  favourable 
to  Christianity,  and  appointed  Christians  to  the  principal  offices  of 
his  household.  His  wife  was  the  Christian  St.  Helena,  famous 
through  all  Christendom  as  having  discovered  the  "  true  cross," 
and  as  having  founded  at  Jerusalem  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  the  model  of  St.  Sepulchre's  at  Northampton,  and  of  all 
other  churches  of  similar  form  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  son  of  Constantius,  Constantine  (afterwards  "  the  Great"), 
attained  to  imperial  power  a.d.  308.  Under  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
minian,  the  Christians  had  recently  undergone  a  short  but  violent 
persecution  :  thus  weeded  and  intensified,  they  constituted  a  body, 
not  numerous  but  united ;  and  by  the  purity  and  nobleness  of  their 
lives,  as  contrasted  with  the  vice  and  depravity  of  those  about 
them,  they  commanded  the  respect  of,  and  exercised  an  influence 
with,  many  who  assented  not  to  their  creed. 

From  the  unwieldiness  of  the  Eoman  empire,  it  had  become  the 
practice,  by  a  kind  of  partnership,  to  divide  the  imperial  power 
between  several  emperors,  who  held  sway  (frequently  in  couples) 
over  different  divisions.  Thus  Constantine,  at  one  time,  was  one 
of  six  emperors.  Endless  rivalries,  and  complications,  and  plottings, 
were  engendered  by  this  arrangement.  Each  emperor  had  his  own 
supporters,  and  each  was  the  enemy  of  the  others.  It  will  readily 
be  understood  that,  with  parties  pretty  equally  balanced,  the 
adherence  to  any  one  party  of  such  a  body  as  this  of  the  Christians 
would  give  to  that  party  the  preponderance  in  the  state ;  and  it  was 
probably  as  much  from  policy  as  conviction  that  Constantine  from 
the  first  had  constituted  himself  the  protector  of  the  Christian 
church. 

After  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Maxentius  in  a.d.  312,  Con- 
stantine, having  obtained  the  mastery  in  Italy,  and  virtually  the 
supreme  power  in  the  empire,  issued  the  famous  edict  of  Milan, 
restoring  to  the  Christians  their  civil  and  religious  rights  and  the 
churches  and  lands  of  which  they  had  been  deprived. 

It  was  in  the  previous  year  (a.d.  311)  that  the  well-known 
miraculous  vision  was  afterwards  asserted  by  him  to  have  occurred. 
While  marching  at  the  head  of  his  legions  against  his  colleague  and 
rival  Maxentius,  a  cross  (as  he  related)  suddenly  shone  out  above 
the  meridian  sun,  bearing  the  inscription,  "By  this  conquer." 
This  was  followed  by  as  miraculous  a  dream,  in  which  the  Saviour 
(whose  "  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world")  appeared  to  the  Emperor, 
and  commanded  him  to  adopt  as  a  standard  the  same  celestial  sign 
of  the  cross  which  he  had  seen,  assuring  him  that  with  it  he  should 
march  victoriously  against  Maxentius,  and  prevail  over  all  his 
enemies. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  conversion  of  Constantine 
followed  immediately  upon  this  asserted  double  miracle,  for  he  was 
not  baptized  until  upon  his  death-bed,  many  years  afterwards ;  and 
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his  life  was  certainly  not  such  as  we  should  expect  of  a  recent  con- 
vert to  Christianity,  blackened  as  it  was — by  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  his  eldest  son,  the  virtuous  and  highly-endowed  Crispus,  whom 
(a.d.  32G)  he  put  to  death  upon  a  frivolous  charge ;  by  the  cause- 
less murder  of  the  youthful  Csesar  Licinius,  his  sister's  only  son,  in 
spite  of  the  mother's  agonized  prayers ;  and  by  the  killing  of  his 
wife  Fausta,  brought  about  by  the  revengeful  machinations  of  St. 
Helena,  the  grandmother  of  Crispus,  the  blame  of  whose  death  had 
been  laid  upon  that  Empress. 

In  A.D.  324,  Constantino  having  defeated  and  slain  his  last 
colleague  and  brother-in-law  Licinius,  established  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  probably  was  not  until  shortly 
before  this  time  that  the  sacred  standard  of  miraculous  origin,  and 
which  was  called  "  The  Labarum,"  was  adopted  by  Constantino. 
The  superstitious  fears  excited  in  the  soldiers  of  Licinius  by  its 
display  are  said  to  have  contributed  materially  to  their  defeat ;  and 
this  fear  was  probably  as  much  excited  by  the  novelty  and  mystery 
as  by  the  sacredness  of  the  emblem.  Of  its  adoption  before  this 
period  I  believe  we  have  no  evidence,  certainly  not  numismatic, 
although  an  interval  of  thirteen  years  occurs  between  the  alleged 
miracles  and  the  last  contest  with  Licinius,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  fresh  money  was  constantly  being  issued. 

The  "  Labarum"  consisted  of  the  usual  Roman  standard  of  the 
period  (adopted,  it  is  considered,  from  the  Gauls,  and  represented 
upon  many  coins  unassociated  with  any  Christian  emblem),  upon 
the  banner  of  which  was  displayed  a  monogram,  composed  of  the 
Greek  letter  cM  oi  ch  (of  the  form  of  the  Roman  capital  letter  X), 
intersected  vertically  by  the  Greek  letter  rho  or  r  (of  the  form  of 
the  Roman  capital  P),  a  combination  at  once  expressive  of  the  figure 
of  a  cross  and  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  Christ. 

A  bronze  medallion  of  Constantino  is  extant,  having  on  the 
reverse  the  Christian  monogram  as  described,  and  the  words,  "  In 
this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer,"  in  abbreviated  Latin,  "  in  hoc  sin. 
VIC."  A  second-brass  coin  of  his  son  Constantius  bears  the  same 
inscription  in  better  form — "  hoc  signo  victor  eris." 

Immediately  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Licinius,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  Constantino  proceeded  to 
found  the  city  of  Constantinople  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Greek  city 
of  Byzantium,  intending  it  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world. 
It  was  dedicated  a.d.  330,  and  in  commemoration  of  this  event  a 
series  of  coins  were  struck  throughout  the  Roman  empire.  Some 
of  these  coins  are  very  commonly  found  in  this  country  and  in  this 
county,  such  as  that  having  the  inscription  "  vrbs  roma"  and  a 
helmetted  head  on  the  obverse,  with  the  wolf  and  twins  (Romulus 
and  Remus)  on  the  reverse  ;  and  the  corresponding  coin  having  the 
word  "  coNSTANTiNOPOLis "  and  a  helmetted  head  on  the  obverse 
and  on  the  reverse  a  winged  figure  bearing  shield  and  spear  and 
standing  on  a  galley. 
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Constantine  also  caused  to  "be  struck  third-brass  coins  of  him- 
self, his  remaining  sons  Constantine,  jun.,Constantius,  and  Constans, 
and  his  ne^Dhew  Delmatius,  whom  he  had  raised  to  equal  dignity. 
On  the  reverse  of  this  series  is  the  inscription,  "  gloria  exercitvs," 
and  the  "  Labarum"  bearing  the  Christian  monogram,  supported  on 
either  side  by  a  Roman  soldier.  Of  each  of  the  latter  coins  I  have 
examples,  some  of  which  were  struck  at  Constantinople,  and  two  at 
London.  Yout  of  these  coins  were  found  in  this  county  near  Castor 
(the  Roman  Durobrivae). 

Constantius,  when  sole  Emperor  (having  become  so  by  the 
murder  of  his  brother  Constans,  in  a.d.  350),  struck  a  second-brass 
coin,  presenting  on  the  reverse  the  Christian  monogram  in  large, 
between  the  letters  Alpha  and  Omega,  and  the  inscription,  "  salvs 
AVG.  NOSTRi" — "The  health  (or  prosperity  or  safety)  of  our  Augustus." 
I  have  examples  of  this  coin  found  respectively  at  Castor  and  at 
Duston. 

Erom  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  Empire,  the  cross  in  some 
form  commonly  appeared  as  a  Christian  emblem  upon  Roman 
coinage,  excepting  during  the  short  reign  of  two  years  (a.d.  360-363), 
of  Julian,  surnamed  the  Apostate,  slain  in  the  war  with  Persia  in 
a.d.  363.  He  was  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  the  last 
of  the  Constantine  family.  In  the  short  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  that  emperor  (twenty-six  years  only)  the  whole 
of  his  numerous  family  had  been  swept  away,  mostly  by  violent 
deaths  inflicted  by  rival  relatives,  and  no  representative  of  the 
great  Constantine  now  remained,  whether  of  lineal  or  collateral 
relationship. 

The  form  of  the  Christian  monogram  as  at  first  combined  was, 
after  a  time,  sunplified  into  a  figure  like  a  Roman  capital  P,  with  a 
long  shank,  having  a  transverse  bar,  and  is  thus  represented  upon 
a  gold  coin  of  Magnus  Maximus  (a.d.  383-388),  found  at  King's 
Cliffe  in  1862,  upon  a  small  brass  coin  of  Arcadius  (a.d.  395-408), 
found  near  Castor,  and  upon  other  coins  of  this  period.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  early  Christian  catacombs  at  Rome. 

The  transition  is  easy  from  this  form  to  that  of  the  crozier^  or 
pastoral  staff;  and  in  this  last  form  the  monogram  does  really 
appear  with  a  long  shaft  attached  to  it,  in  the  hand  of  a  winged 
figure,  upon  a  gold  coin  of  Phocas,  Emperor  of  the  East  from 
A.D.  602  to  A.D.  610. 


*  Some  exception  having  been  made  to  my  use  of  the  term  "  crozier"  as  applicable  synony- 
mously to  the  "  pastoral  staff"  of  a  bishop,  and  finding  it  so  used  in  the  Glossary  of  Archi- 
tecture, 1845,  and  more  recently  in  the  Concise  Glossary  of  1866,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Parker,  of 
Oxford,  upon  the  subject,  and  received  from  his  son,  Mr.  James  Parker,  who  had  edited  the 
later  edition,  a  full  explanation  of  the  i-easons  and  the  authorities  for  this  use  of  the  word.  He 
showed  that  probably  the  earliest  form  of  the  word  was  "  Crocia,''  which  he  considers  to  be 
"  low  latin  "  for  the  old  French  word  "  Croc"  a  crook,  and  not  derived  from  '•  Crux,"  a  cross. 
In  a  postcript  written  by  Mr.  Parker  himself ,  that  gentleman  states  his  entire  agreement 
with  Mr.  James  Parker's  conclusion. 
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If  we  may  regard  this  as  the  true  derivation  of  the  crozier,  then 
that  authoritative  symbol  (passed  down  through  mediaeval  times  to 
our  own  day)  is  the  rei:)resentative  of  that  standard  of  Christ  which 
Avas  first  raised,  from  whatever  motive,  by  Constantino,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 

No  use  of  the  word  "  crocia"  (as  far  as  I  have  ascertained) 
occurs  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century,  although  doubtless  the 
crozier  itself,  is  represented  upon  sepulchral  memorials  and  in  illumi- 
nations of  an  earlier  period.  The  date  of  its  first  use,  however,  is 
unknown,  and  this  fact  adds  to  the  feasibility  of  the  theory  which 
I  have  ventured  to  propound. 

To  trace  the  use  of  the  crozier  back  from  the  eleventh  century 
to  the  date  of  its  origin  (whatever  that  might  be),  or  to  the  reign 
of  Phocas,  A.D.  602-610,  when,  as  I  suppose,  it  is  possibly  repre- 
sented upon  the  gold  coinage  of  that  emperor,  would  be  a  work  of 

The  following  are  the  authorities  quoted  :— 

From  Ducange,  s.  v.,  "  Crocia," 

Hariulphus  Chronicon  Centulensis  Abbatise  (A.D.  625-1088),  "  Virgo  Pasioralis  quam 
vulgus  crociam  vocat." 

Charta  in  Tabulario  S.  Florentii  (A.D.  1086),  "Quod  cum  ipso  h&culo  Abbatis  qui  crocia 
dicitur  factum  est." 

Tabularium  Prioratus  de  Domina  in  Delphinatu,  ch.  97. — "  ^/> wcopws  confirm  avit  per 
crochiam  suam  in  manu  Dom.  Hugonis  Prioris." 

"  Hence  a  'Crocia'  is  a  Pastoral  Staff :  it  is  borne  by  an  Abbot,  and  it  is  borne  by  a 
Bishop." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  Mr.  Jas.  Parker  is  kind  enough  to  speak  with  approval  of  my 
suggestion,  saying  that  it  "  threw  a  new  light  upon  the  crozier  question,"  and  that  the  object 
upon  the  coin  of  Phocas  seemed  to  unite  in  a  wonderful  way  the  Christian  standard  and  the 
shepherd's  crook  or  "  virgo  pastoralis." 

Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  Hon.  F.S.A.E.,  has  drawn  my  attention  to  the  "  Prompiorium 
Parvulorum,"  A.D.  1440,  published  by  the  Camden  Society  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Albert 
Way,  in  which  we  have : — 

•' '  Croce  of  a  byschope,' '  Pedum,  cambuca,  crocea  ,•'  with  early  authorities."  In  a  note,  Mr. 
Way  says—"  The  pastoral  staff  with  a  curved  head,  was  called  croce,  crosse,croche,  or  crutch, 
words  derived  from  the  French  croce  or  crochef  and  quotes  many  authorities  for  this  view. 
He  goes  on  to  say—"  In  Anglo-Saxon,  cruce  signifies  both  a  cross  and  a  crook ;  and  from 
similarity  of  sound  between  cross  and  croce,  words  perfectly  distinct  in  their  derivation,  some 
confusion  of  terms  has  arisen,  especially  as  regards  the  usual  acceptance  of  the  word  crosier, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  be  incorrect.  Crosier,  however,  properly  signifies  the  pastoral 
staff  or  croce,  the  incurved  head  of  which  was  termed  in  French  crosseron,  part  of  the  insignia 
of  bishops."  And  he  follows  on  with  more  quotations  establishing  this  view,  concluding  with 
— "  Minshen  says  that  croce  is  a  shepherd's  crook  in  our  old  English  ;  hence  the  staff  of  a 
bishop  is  called  the  ci'ocier  or  crosier." 

In  Petrie's  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland,  in  a  description  of  a  carved  pedimented  lin- 
tel in  a  ruined  chapel  at  Glendalough,  which  represents  a  bishop  holding  a  crozier,  and  which 
the  author  assigns  to  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  he  says— "The  crozier  is  of  the  form  of 
the  simple  shepherd's  crook,  as  found  in  all  the  existing  crosiers  of  the  primitive  saints  of  the 
Irish  church,  of  which  there  are  four  specimens  in  my  collection ;  and  that  this  form  was 
no  longer  retained  in  the  twelfth  century  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  crozier  (also  in  my  col- 
lection) of  Cormac  MacCarther,  King  of  Munster  and  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  founded  the 
chapel  at  Cashel  in  A.D.  1129,  which  exhibits  the  usual  enriched  circular  head,  characteristic 
of  those  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries."  There  are  several  other  allusions  to 
"croziers"  in  the  same  volume,  and  some  are  figured,  but  all  are  of  the  pastoral  staff  or 
"crook"  form. 

In  Wilson's  Ajxhceology  of  Scotland,  several  very  early  "crosiers"  are  also  described  and 
figured,  all  of  the  same  form. 
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antiquarian  and  ecclesiological  research  as  yet,  I  believe,  unat- 
tenipted,  and  would  repay  any  antiquary  lia\^ng  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  carrying  it  out,  by  tbe  interest  of  the  investigation,  in 
which  others  as  well  as  hiuiseK  would  partake. 

Figures  illustrating  the  transition  or  passage  of  the  Christian  Standard  of 
Constantine  into  the  Crozier  or  ^'Pastoral  Staff." 


a  Christian  Standard  or  Monogi'am  as  adopted  by  Constantine — taken  from 
a  coin. 

h  Second  fomi  of  the  same,  as  it  occurs  npon  coins  of  Magnus  Maximus 
and  otlier  emperors,  and  in  the  Christian  catacombs  of  Rome, 

c  The  same  in  its  third  stage,  in  which  it  assumes  a  form  approximating  to 
that  of  the  crozier  ;  taken  from — 

d  Reverse  of  an  aureus  of  Phocas,  a.d.  602-610,  in  the  possession  of  the 
author — enlargec''. 

The  Eomans  abandoned  the  occupation  of  Britain  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifth  century ;  but  the  Eoman  money  left  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  mixed  peojDle,  whom  we  may  call  the  Eomano-British, 
continued  in  use  :  it  was  added  to,  however,  (and  probably  had 
been  added  to  previously  to  this  time,)  by  the  coinage  by  the 
people  of  the  country  of  a  very  rude,  and  sometimes  very  small, 
copj)er  money,  in  ignorant  imitation  of  the  small  Roman  brass 
money.  These  coins  have  been  termed  by  numismatists  "  minimi "; 
and  no  doubt  one  object  of  their  fabrication  was  to  supply  means 
for  a  division  of  value  more  minute  than  that  which  the  Roman 
money  would  represent.  I  have  numerous  examples  of  this  small 
Romano-British  money,  found  at  Duston,  Barnack,  Castor,  and 
other  places  in  this  county. 


For  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  the  eastern,  and  some  parts  of  the  southern,  coasts  of 
Britain  had  from  time  to  time  been  subjected  to  the  ravages  of 
Scandinavian  and  Saxon  pirates ;  and  no  long  interval  elapsed  after 
that  consummation,  before  the  "Saxons"  obtained  a  permanent 
settlement  in  this  country,  in\'ited  luther,  it  has  been  said,  by  the 
defenceless  Britons,  to  enable  them  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the 
northern  tribes  of  their  own  land.  This  was  "  setting  a  thief  to 
catch  a  thief"  upon  a  large  scale,  but  in  this  instance  the  plan  cer- 
tainly did  not  answer. 
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The  "  Saxons "  came  over  in  detachments,  as  it  were,  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  and  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  centuries; 
and  they  soon  overran  the  country,  and  drove  all  who  opposed 
them  into  Wales  and  the  western  districts  of  Britain. 

The  "  Saxons,"  so  called,  consisted  (with  drafts  from  other  unim- 
portant trihes)  of  "  Jutes,"  from  Jutland,  the  northern  part  of  the 
modern  mutilated  kingdom  of  Denmark;  of  "  Angles,"  who  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  Schleswig  and  some  portion  of  Holstein ;  and 
of  the  "  Saxons  "  proper,  whose  district  lay  between  the  Elbe,  the 
Eliine,  and  the  North  Sea. 

The  pursuits  of  these  peoples  were  of  a  warlike  and  predatory 
character ;  they  had  little  sympathy  with  commerce,  and  as  their 
countries  lay  away  from  the  great  line  of  Greek  and  Eoman  traffic 
through  Gaul  to  Britain,  they  would  be  unaffected  by  the  trading, 
and  to  some  extent  civilizing,  influences  which  centuries  before  led 
to  the  production  of  a  native  coinage  in  this  country,  although 
occasional  hostile  collisions  with  the  Eomans  had  led  to  a  great 
advance  in  their  arms  and  warlike  equipments. 

I  have  said  that  the  money  of  the  Romans  continued  in  use  in 
Britain  for  a  considerable  period  after  their  sway  had  ceased  ;  but 
the  Saxons  had  a  coinage  soon  after  their  settlement  here.  Whether 
they  brought  the  art  of  coining  with  them,  or  acquired  it  after  their 
migration,  numismatists  have  been  unable  to  determine. 

Their  first  coinage  was  of  silver  only,*  the  pieces  being  small  in 
spread,  but  thick  in  proportion,  and  the  average  weight  from  seven- 
teen to  eighteen  grains.  The  generality  of  this  money  is  very 
unlike  Eoman  money,  although  occasionally  slight  traces  of  some 
features  of  Eoman  money  may  be  detected,  as  though  imported  by 
the  designer  upon  an  uncertain  recollection  of  imperfect  coins,  or 
through  the  diluting  medium  of  other  imitations.  The  device  upon 
some  coins  was  apparently  meaningless,  but  upon  others  had 
evidently  a  significance,  though  now  undiscoverable.  Some  coins 
of  a  better  fabric  are  evidently  poor  imitations  of  then  recent 
Eoman  coins.  These  pieces  of  early  Anglo-Saxon  money  received 
a  name  spelt  "  sceatta,"  but  pronounced  "  sheatta" — hence  the  com- 
mon expression,  "  paying  your  shot," — condemned  often  as  slang 
by  people  unconscious  of  its  ancient  and  respectable  derivation. 

The  earliest  Anglo-Saxons  were  pagans,  and,  accordingly,  no 
Christian  symbol  appears  upon  their  coinage.  The  Eomano-British 
Christians,  such  as  were  not  driven  away  westward,  suffered  with 
their  fellow-people  under  the  common  oppression,  and  the  Christian 
rehgion  (which  had,  to  a  considerable  extent,  become  corrupt  and 
admixed  with  paganism),  if  not  extinct,  was  kept  under  and  not 
recognised  by  the  Saxons.  Christian  Britain  had  become  pagan 
"  England,"  as  it  came  now  to  be  called ;  and  it  remained  pagan, 
until  re-evangelised  by  the  mission  of  Augustine  and  his  forty 

*  The  very  few  gold  pieces  known  were  probably  not  intended  for  monetary  circulation. 
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monks,  organized  for  that  jDurpose  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 

The  earliest  sceattae  were  probably  minted  by  chieftains  of 
the  newly  settled  tribes — the  next  in  date  by  pagan  Anglo-Saxon 
kings,  the  more  prominent  chieftains  having  soon  assumed  the  royal 
title — and  some  of  the  latest  by  Anglo-Saxon  kings  who,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  Augustine's  mission,  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith. 

Upon  the  last-mentioned  coins  the  figure  of  the  cross  frequently 
appears,  but  the  practice  of  introducing  Christian  symbols  upon 
money  did  not  universally  prevail,  and  comparatively  few  instances 
afterwards  occur  in  the  monetary  series  of  this  country.  The  mOre 
recent  sceattae  are  less  fine  in  metal  than  the  earlier.  I  have  one 
little  better  than  copper,  which  has  on  the  obverse  a  Eoman-like 
head,  and  on  the  reverse  a  male  figure,  bearing  in  each  hand  a  cross. 
This  was  found  last  year  at  Chesterton  camp,  near  Peterborough, 
which  camp  (as  determined  by  objects  abundantly  found  there) 
was  successively  occupied  by  Eomans,  Eomano-British,  and  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Gradually,  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  the  seven 
kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  were  established ;  Kent  taking  the  lead 
in  point  of  time.  Etliilberht,  of  Kent,  was  the  first  king  under  the 
Heptarchy:  he  died  a.d.  615.  The  only  coin  bearing  his  name  is 
a  sceatta ;  and  this  is  the  first  instance  in  which  the  name  of  a 
king  appears  upon  a  Saxon  coin. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Heptarchy,  a  new  form  of  money 
was  introduced,  a  thin  wide-spread  flange  of  silver,  more  or  less 
pure,  having  generally  on  the  obverse  the  head,  but  sometimes  only 
the  name  and  title,  of  the  king ;  and  on  the  reverse  the  name  of  the 
moneyer,  and  sometimes  of  the  town  at  which  the  money  was 
minted ;  and  this  enables  us  not  only  to  assign  money  to  each  parti- 
cular king,  but  both  king  and  money  to  the  kingdom  in  which  it  was 
minted.  The  pieces  of  this  second  Anglo-Saxon  coinage  at  the  out- 
set weighed  twenty-four  grains,  the  half  of  the  Roman  denarius,  but 
this  weight  was  afterwards  diminished.  They  were  called  "  pennies," 
a  word  now  first  used  with  reference  to  money.  Hence  the  term 
"  pennyweight "  still  in  use  for  a  weight  of  twenty-four  grains  in 
troy  weight.  The  word  "penny"  is  of  doubtful  derivation,  and 
many  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  as  to  its  parentage — the  most 
probable  being  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Celtic  word  ''  pen,"  a 
head,  from  the  fact  that  the  heads  of  the  kings  were  generally 
impressed  upon  the  earlier  of  these  coins. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  times,  halfpennies  were  frequently  formed  by 
dividing  the  penny  into  two,  hence  "  half-penny."  Earthings  in 
the  same  way  were  produced  by  dividing  the  penny  into  quarters — 
hence  "farthings,"  "four  things,"  or  " fourthings."  The  device  of 
the  reverse  was  frequently  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate  such  a  division. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  in  which  sceattae  were 
coined,  and  for  some  time  after  pennies  had  been  introduced  into 
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the  other  kingdoms,  a  peculiar  small  coin  of  mixed  metal  (chiefly- 
copper)  was  minted  by  the  kings  of  Northumberland  and  the 
earliest  archbishops  of  York.  It  was  called  a  "  styca,"  but  notliing 
is  known  of  its  origin,  or  of  its  value  relatively  to  other  cotem- 
porary  money. 

The  coining  of  money  was  not  exclusively  practised  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings.  As  early  as  the  eighth  century,  the  archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York  had  severally  their  own  mints ;  and  their 
successors  continued  to  coin  money  down  to  the  time  of  the  liefor- 
mation.  Early  in  the  tenth  century,  money  also  was  issued  bearing 
the  names  of  particular  saints,  struck  under  an  authority  granted 
by  the  crown  to  certain  abbots.  We  have  such  money  of  St.  Peter 
of  York,  St.  Martin  of  Lincoln,  St.  Edmund  of  St.  Edmundsbury 
— all  struck  about  that  time.  Towns,  too,  acquired  the  privilege  of 
having  their  own  mints.  Upon  coins  of  Alfred  (a.d.  872-901) 
appear  the  names  of  London  and  Oxford.  In  the  reign  of  Athel- 
stan,  grandson  of  Alfred,  (a.d.  925-941),  the  right  of  coinage  was 
conferred  upon  certain  bishops,  abbots,  and  towns,  Avith  the  restric- 
tion that  only  one  kind  of  money  should  be  issued  ;  and  henceforth 
no  names  of  saints,  nor  names  nor  portraits  of  bishops,  but  only 
those  of  the  king,  appear  upon  Anglo-Saxon  money. 

From  this  time,  the  number  of  mints  in  England  rapidly  in- 
creased, several  causes  operating  to  produce  this  result.  The  increase 
of  population  and  of  trade,  which  demanded  an  increasing  monetary 
circulation,  drained  frequently  by  the  extortions  of  the  Danish 
marauders — the  difficulty,  in  those  days  of  small  traffic,  slow  travel, 
and  insecure  transit,  of  conveying  quantities  of  coined  money  to 
distant  places — the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  rude  manu- 
facture of  coins — and  the  great  and  much-sought-for  profit  derived 
from  the  i3rivilege  of  coinage  (resulting  from  the  great  difference 
between  the  actual  value  of  the  metal  and  the  nominal  value  of  the 
money) — all  tended  to  induce  an  increase  in  the  number  of  mints  ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  that,  before  the  end  of  Athelstan's  reign 
(a.d.  940),  the  number  of  towns  exercising  the  privilege  of  coinage 
exceeded  twenty-five,  and  this  number,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  (a.d.  1042-1066),  had  increased  to  between  eighty  and 
one  hundred,  so  that  almost  every  important  town  in  the  country 
had  its  separate  mint. 


Among  the  towns  in  which  about  this  time  (tenth  century) 
mints  were  established,  was  STAMFOED  —  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, Stamford  Baron — that  part  of  the  modern  town  which 
lies  south  of  the  Welland,  but  which  was  no  j^art  of  ancient  Stam- 
ford. Stamford  Baron  is  wholly  in  this  county,  and  this  mint, 
therefore,  was  a  ISTorthamptonshire  mint,  and  the  only  JSTorthamp- 
tonshire  mint  which  existed  in  Anglo-Saxon  times. 

Little  can  be  said  of  the  history  of  this  mint  beyond  what  is 
stated  in  Ending's  Annals.     The  monastery  of  Medehampstead  (the 
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forerunner  of  Peterborough.  Cathedral)  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  England,  and  had  been  possessed  of  much  wealth ;  but  having 
before  the  time  of  Alfred  been  frequently  pillaged  by  the  Danes, 
who  ultimately  burnt  it  down  and  seized  its  lands,  it  remained  in 
a  ruined  and  impoverished  condition  until  the  reign  of  Eadgar 
(a.d.  958-975).  Under  the  auspices  of  this  king  (who  seems  to 
have  had  a  mission  for  restoring  religious  houses,  having,  it  is  said, 
rebuilt  forty),  the  monastery  was  re-erected,  the  establishment  re- 
constructed and  elevated  into  an  abbey,  its  lands  restored,  and  its 
former  charters  ratified.  Eadgar  changed  its  name  to  "  Burgh," 
and  among  other  favours  conferred  upon  its  abbot  (who  already  was 
"  Lord  of  Stamford  beyond  the  bridge")  the  perpetual  privilege  of 
having  "  one  money er  in  Stamford."  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  it  is 
said  that  this  took  place  a.d.  963,  but  the  charter  of  Eadgar  is 
dated  a.d.  972.  The  grant  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Edward 
the  Martyr,  Etheldred  II.,  Canute,  and  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Canute  gave  the  country  of  the  East  Angles  (to  which,  as  Peck 
says,  in  the  Annals  of  Stamford,  "  Stamford  was  then  added,  having 
previously  been  part  of  Mercia  ")  to  Turkil  Hoche,  or  Earl  Thurkil, 
who  confirmed  to  the  Abbot  of  Burgh  the  grant  of  a  mint  at  Stam- 
ford and  the  land  there  "  ex  ista  parte  aqua^^  that  is,  on  the 
Northamptonshire  side  of  the  Welland ;  and  Peck  considers  this  as 
a  confirmation  of  the  belief  that  the  mint  was  on  that  side.  Stamford 
Baron  (subject  to  modern  borough  arrangements)  is  still  in  the  same 
ancient  jurisdiction,  being  included  in  the  "soke,"  so  called,  of 
Peterborough. 

The  charter  of  Eadgar  was  granted  only  three  years  before  his 
death,  so  that  the  time  did  not  admit  of  a  large  coinage  during  his 
reign,  but  the  mint  flourished  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  from  it  coins  in  profusion  were  issued. 
After  the  Conquest  the  fortunes  of  the  abbey  waned,  the  mint 
dwindled,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  it  was  finally  closed. 

Eor  some  years  I  have  collected  materials  for  making  a  list  of 
coins  of  the  Stamford  mint,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  gathering  from 
this  country,  and  from  the  Continent,  minute  individual  descrip- 
tions of  599  coins  :  of  these  542  are  Anglo-Saxon,  and  57  of  dates 
after  the  Norman  Conquest.  Of  course,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give 
many  of  the  dry  details  of  such  a  collection ;  but  I  think  that  the 
names  of  the  moneyers  (not  numerous,  although  the  restriction  as 
to  *'  one  moneyer  "  seems  to  have  been  ignored  from  the  first),  and 
some  brief  pertinent  statistics  may  not  be  uninteresting.  My  list 
contains  descriptions  of  coins  issued  during  the  several  reigns  as 
follows  (the  term  "  die "  meaning  the  pair  of  dies,  that  for  the 
obverse  and  that  for  the  reverse)  : — 

Eadgar,  up  to  a.d.  975. — 16  coins,  struck  from  15  different  dies 
(or  pairs  of  dies),  but  of  one  type  only,  and  bearing  the  names  of  8 
moneyers — ^schman,  Cnapa,  or  Cnawa,  Man,  Ocean,  Oeea,  Eiculf, 
Wulfgar,  and  Wulgar.   Of  these,  4  coins  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
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2  in  my  possession,  9  in  other  English  collections,  and  1  in  the 
Royal  Collection  at  Stockholm. 

Ead\yeard  the  Martyr,  a.d.  975-978. — 46  coins,  struck  from  41 
dies,  of  3  types,  bearing  the  names  of  1 7  money ers — 5  occurring  in 
the  last  reign — yEscman,  Cnawa,  Oeea,  Wulfgar,  and  Wulgar ;  and 
11  additional — Alfwald,  Boia,  Cnape,  Eylstan,  Facer,  Grim,  Hild, 
Manna,  Ogea,  Oia,  "Wine,  and  Wulstan.  Of  these  coins  14  are  in 
the  British  Museum,  9  in  my  possession,  and  23  in  other  English 
collections. 

^thelred  II.,  a.d.  978-1016.— 148  coins,  144  dies,  6  types,  43 
money  ers — 9  occurring  in  former  reigns — ^scman,  Alfwald,  Boia, 
Grim,  Hild,  Oee,  Wulfgar,  Wulgar,  and  Wulstan;  and  34  additional 
— Alfgar,  ^Ifget,  ^scwic,  ^swig,  ^swy,  Athelwine,  Athestan, 
-^thelwyrd,  Boga,  Cristin,  Eadwine,  Eadwi,  Elebriht,  Elfwine, 
Escric,  Godseg,  Godieg,  Goddere,  Godel,  Godelcoe,  Godeleof,  Godric, 
Godwine,  Leofdag,  Leofwine,  Lifnic,  Living,  Osmund,  Scoi,  Swartgar, 
Swert,  Swertgar,  AVulfstan,  and  some  name  commencing  Vif ''^^".  Of 
these  coins,  12  are  in  the  British  Museum,  9  in  my  possession,  19  in 
other  English  collections,  72  at  Stockholm,  3  at  Christiana,  1  in  the 
University  of  Llind,  3  in  that  of  Upsala,  25  in  the  Eoyal  Cabinet 
at  Copenhagen,  and  4  in  that  of  Berlin. 

Cnut,  A.D.  1016-1035.— 203  coins,  161  dies,  5  types,  37 
moneyers — 9  occurring  in  former  reigns — Aescman,  ^thethstan, 
Eadwine,  Godeleof,  Godric,  Godwine,  Leofdeg,  Leofwine,  and  Swert; 
and  26  additional — ^thwine,  Alfan,  Alfwi,  Argrim,  ^gisman, 
Blacamon,  Brand,  Brunstan,  Brunwine,  Cawelin,  Edwerd,  Fargrim, 
Frthiwine,  Goodwine,  Leofdsen,  Leofric,  Leofsige,  Leofwold,  Morulf, 
Osward,  Oswerth,  Oswold,  Swartbrand,  Swerterold,  Thurstan,  Thur- 
ulf,  Widna,  and  Wulfsige.  Of  these  coins,  18  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  9  in  my  possession,  13  in  other  English  collections,  50  at 
Stockholm,  33  at  Christiana,  62  at  Copenhagen,  3  at  Liind,  6  at 
Upsala,  1  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Berlin,  and  8  in  the  Imperial 
Museum  of  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg!!. 

Harold  I.,  a.d.  1035-1040.— 50  coins,  50  dies,  4  types,  22 
moneyers — 10  occurring  in  former  reigns — Brunwine,  Fargrim,  God- 
wine, Godric,  Leofric,  Lifnec,  Osward,  Swert,  Thurstan,  and  Thurulf ; 
and  12  additional — Arcil,  Aufam  (i),  Bruwi,  Cefric,  Casgri,  Castri, 
El*****,  Godwhf,  Grunwine,  Leofedei,  Leofrnc,  and  Wilrin.  Of 
these  coins,  4  are  in  the  British  Museum,  5  in  my  possession,  6  in 
other  English  collections,  19  at  Stockholm,  13  at  Copenhagen,  1  at 
Liind,  and  2  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Berlin. 

Harthacnut,  a.d.  1040-1042. — 3  coins,  3  dies,  1  type,  3 
moneyers — Brunwine,  Thurstan,  Thurulf.  Of  these  coins,  1  is  in 
my  possession,  and  2  are  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  of  Copenhagen. 

Eadward  the  Confessor,  a.d.  1042-1066.— 73  coins,  68  dies,  11 
types,  22  moneyers — 7  occurring  in  former  reigns — Brunwine,  Godric, 
Godwine,  Leofric,  Leofwine,  Osward,  and  Thurulf;  and  15  addi- 
tional— Aelfeh,   Arfre,  Baldwine,   Eoddine,  Faredir,  Godesbrand, 
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Harein,  Harnein,  Ledfric,  Lcofrine,  Liarcin,  Swarcolf,  Wilcrif, 
Wulnoth,  and  Wulfwine.  Of  these  coins  32  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  10  in  my  possession,  12  in  other  English  collections,  12 
at  Stockholm,  6  at  Copenhagen,  and  1  in  the  Cabinet  of  M.  San 
Quintino,  of  Turin.  The  last  was  found,  with  more  than  100 
English  coins  of  other  mints,  at  St.  Paul's,  at  Rome. 

Harold  II.,  a.d.  1066. — 3  coins,  3  dies,  1  type,  1  moneyer — 
Brunwine.  1  coin  is  in  the  British  Museum,  1  belongs  to  me,  and 
1  is  in  another  English  collection.  It  is  curious  that  all  three  types 
of  Harold's  coinage  bear  on  a  tablet,  on  the  reverse,  the  word  "pax": 
— of  "peace,"  alas,  during  his  short  reign  of  nine  months,  he  could 
have  had  little  experience. 

William  I.  or  IL,  a.d.  1066-1087.— 28  coins,  22  dies,  7  types, 
9  moneyers — Alfhwne,  Brunwine,  Brunstan,  Dermon,  Dunic, 
Godelef,  Leofwine,  Thurben,  and  Wolfword  or  Pulfword.  Of 
these  coins,  11  are  in  the  British  Museum,  8  belong  to  me,  and  9 
are  in  other  English  collections. 

William  Rufus,  a.d.  1087-1100. — 4  coins,  4  dies,  3  types, 
4  moneyers — Arntil,  Hinn^"''^on,  Lifsi,  and  Wulfword  or  Pulfword. 
Of  these  coins,  3  are  in  the  British  Museum,  and  1  in  my  possession. 

Henry  I.,  a.d.  1100-1135. — 8  coins,  8  dies,  8  types,  8  moneyers 
— Aschetie,  Arcil,  Godric,  Heirman,  Morus,  Wulfwart,  and  two 
others,  one  ending  *'^mor,  and  another  with  the  middle  letters 
**urn*'^  Of  these  coins,  four  are  in  the  British  Museum,  1  in  my 
possession,  and  3  in  other  English  collections. 

Stephen,  a.d.  1135-1140. — 11  coins,  10  dies,  2  types,  5  moneyers 
Driv,  Godric,  Lefsi,  Ravensart,  and  an  imperfect  name,  beginning 
with  "Sud"  and  ending  with  "rd."  Of  these  coins,  5  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  3  in  my  possession,  and  3  in  other  collections. 

Henry  II. ,  a.d.  1154-1189. — 2  coins,  2  dies,  1  type,  1  moneyer 
— Willem.     Both  coins  in  the  British  Museum. 

It  is  curious  that  "  Living,"  "  Godelef,"  and  "  Pulfword,"  the 
names  of  moneyers  severally  of  Ethelred  II. ,  Canute,  and  William 
I.  &  II. ,  are  names  of  old  Stamford  families  of  the  artisan  class 
remaining  to  this  day.  This  is  probably  coincidence  simply ;  but 
it  is  not  utterly  impossible  that  the  names  may  have  come  down 
even  from  the  ancient  times. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  that  of  William  Rufus,  a  few  coins  were  struck 
at  the  Stamford  mint  bearing  the  name  of  "  Burd,"  for  Burgh,  Peter- 
borough. I  have  notes  of  four  of  these  coins,  two  of  "  the  Con- 
queror," struck  from  the  same  die  (one  of  which  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  one  in  my  possession),  and  two  of  William  Rufus,  of 
different  types,  one  of  which  belongs  to  me,  and  one  to  another 
collector.  These  coins  bear  the  name  of  only  one  moneyer, 
"  Seword."  No  cause  can  be  assigned  for  their  production.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  connected  in  some  way  with  the  changes  to  which  the 
abbey  was  subjected  in  those  disastrous  times  when  Saxon  and 
Norman  alternately  ruled  in  its  government. 
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It  will  probably  have  been  remarked  that,  according  to  the 
foregoing  statistics,  the  number  of  dies  from  which  coins  have  been 
struck  is  nearly  as  great  as  the  number  of  the  coins  themselves. 
There  are  two  considerations  which  will  tend  to  account  for  this  : — 
1 .  The  art  of  hardening  the  metal  of  dies  not  having  been  acquired, 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  dies  would  be  so  great  that  only  a  limited 
number  of  coins  could  be  struck  from  each  pair.  2.  Only  a  very 
minute  projDortionate  number  of  the  coins  issued  as  money  have 
come  down  to  our  time. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  to  be  elicited  from  the 
statement  I  have  given,  is  the  extraordinary  number  of  Anglo-Saxon 
coins  of  the  reigns  of  ^Ethelred  and  Canute,  which  are  deposited  in 
the  collections  at  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  (258),  as  compared 
with  those  in  this  country  (80  only) ;  and  this  peculiarity  has 
no  particular  aj)plication  to  coins  of  the  Stamford  mint.  I  have 
culled  my  description  of  those  at  Stockholm  from  the  catalogue  of 
M.  Hildebrand,  the  numismatic  principal  of  the  Eoyal  Museum 
there,  in  which  are  described  many  hundreds  (some  thousands 
probably)  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  of  about  this  period  ;  and  of  those 
at  Copenhagen,  the  particulars  have  been  liberally  furnished  to  me 
(at  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  trouble)  l3y  Messrs.  Midler 
and  Herbst,  of  the  Eoyal  Museum  of  Denmark,  who  have  assured 
me  that  they  have  had  to  examine  more  than  1,200  Anglo-Saxon 
coins,  in  selecting  and  describing  those  of  the  Stamford  mint.  All 
these  Anglo-Saxon  coins  at  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen  have  been 
found  in  the  respective  countries  of  which  those  cities  are  the  capi- 
tals. This  fact  speaks  emphatically  of  the  extortion  and  drain  of 
money  to  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  exposed  at  the  hands  of 
their  Danish  invaders,  not  even  checked  apparently  when  Canute, 
a  prince  of  Danish  lineage,  was  king  over  all  England. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  permission  to  say  one  word  for  numismatic 
science,  which  by  some  is  considered  as  whimsical  and  unworthy 
of  serious  regard.  It  would  be,  did  it  consist  simj^ly  of  collecting 
and  hoarding  as  curiosities  ancient  coins  and  pretty  medals.  But 
the  pursuit  of  numismatology  to  any  desirable  end  requires  work, 
which  certainly  is  promotive  of  mental  vigour ;  and  it  involves  cost, 
which  is  at  any  rate  a  pledge  for  earnestness.  It  also  stimulates  the 
acquisition  of  historical  and  archaeological  information,  while  it 
supplies  much  of  such  information  unattainable  from  other  sources  ; 
and  in  itself  it  operates  as  a  kind  of  memoria  technica,  and  enables 
the  mind  to  retain  the  knowledge  which  it  has  induced  it  to  acquire. 


Painted  Roofs. — A  Paper  read  at  tlie  Annual  Public  Meeting  of 
the  Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton, 
held  at  Northampton,  Oct.  13,  1869.  By  the  Kev.  F.  Sutton, 
Vicar  of  Theddingworth. 

The  comparative  lowness  of  our  English  churches  seems  to  have 
called  especial  attention  to  the  treatment  of  roofs  in  this  country, 
and  very  great  pains  appear  always  to  have  been  taken  by  English 
architects  to  produce  the  most  magnificent  effect  possible  in  this 
particular  department  of  their  art. 

Why  it  was  fashionable  to  build  churches  the  roofs  of  which 
were  not  much  more  than  two-thirds  the  height  of  those  in  France 
and  elsewhere,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  But  that  it 
was  a  mere  fashion  we  may  feel  pretty  certain.  I  think  it  is  Mr. 
Fergusson,  who  so  justly  remarks,  that  an  architect  who  could  raise 
one  of  our  great  English  churches,  could  Avithout  difficulty  have 
placed  the  vaulting  at  any  elevation  he  thought  desirable ;  indeed, 
as  a  matter  of  mere  skill  and  beauty,  our  roofs  in  England  (whether 
of  wood  or  stone)  far  exceed  anything  that  can  be  shown  on  the 
Continent.  Of  course  the  great  height  of  the  cathedrals  of  Cologne, 
Amiens,  and  Metz,  produces  a  most  splendid  effect,  and  gives  them 
great  dignity ;  still,  our  more  sumptuous  vaultings,  by  their  intri- 
cacy and  beauty,  must  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  rivalling, 
even  if  they  did  not  excel  in  dignity,  the  ceilings  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking  when  in  their  glory.  Again,  the  great  distance  from 
the  eye  at  which  the  foreign  roofs  are  placed  made  actual  ornament 
a  matter  of  second  importance ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
roofs  abroad  are  very  often  poor  in  design  and  execution,  and  that 
coloured  decoration  upon  them  is  far  more  rare  than  it  is  with  us. 
The  well  known  examples  at  Liege,  with  some  others  at  Treves  and 
elsewhere,  afford  excellent  specimens,  no  doubt,  of  the  method  of 
treating  roofs  vaulted  with  stone,  but  they  are  of  a  late  date.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  examples  of  a  painted  ceiling  on  the  Conti- 
nent is  that  at  Hildesheim,  which  the  late  Mr.  Le  Strange  took  as 
the  model  upon  which  to  arrange  the  remarkable  roof  painting  on 
the  nave  at  Ely  Cathedral.  The  barrel  vault  at  St.  Sauveur,  near 
Poictiers,  in  France,  is  a  remarkable,  though  little  known,  example, 
apparently  of  the  same  period  as  the  painting  at  Hildesheim ;  at 
least  it  seems  to  be  what  we  should  call  Late  Norman  or  very  Early 
English  in  this  country.  The  entire  vault  of  Alby  Cathedral,  in 
the  south  of  France,  is  most  magnificently  painted  by  Italian  artists 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  as  this  work  almost  approaches  high 
art,  it  scarcely  comes  Avithin  our  present  subject,  though,  if  money 
were  forthcoming  for  the  entire  fittings  of  our  churches  on  the 
handsomest  possible  scale,  it  would  be  most  unwise  not  to  advocate 
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the  use  of  the  highest  decorative  art,  even  upon  roofs,  distant  as 
they  are  from  the  eye. 

Still,  as  so  great  an  amount  of  money  can  seldom  be  expended 
in  decoration  in  these  days,  when  mere  church  accommodation  is  so 
urgently  needed,  we  ought  to  turn  our  attention  to  that  which  lies 
within  the  reach  of  almost  every  church  builder  or  restorer,  I  mean 
an  effective  method  of  roof  decoration,  produced  by  few  colours, 
and  at  a  small  cost,  but  which  has  still  some  real  thought  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject  bestowed  upon  it ;  for  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  that  a  well-designed  decoration,  if  it  only  consists  of  black 
and  white,  is  more  worth  looking  at  than  a  far  more  elaborate  paint- 
ing, where  the  expenditure  has  not  been  guided  by  taste  and  skill. 
Every  one  would  be  inclined  to  allow,  no  doubt,  that  ceilings 
vaulted  either  in  wood  or  stone  add,  almost  more  than  anything 
else,  to  the  dignified  and  minster-like  appearance  of  churches; 
they  have,  however,  one  very  great  drawback ;  they  diminish 
the  actual  height  of  an  interior  very  much.  No  one  who  has 
ever  been  between  the  roofs  of  Lincoln  Minster  (for  instance)  can 
fail  to  regret  the  enormous  loss  of  height  which  the  vaulting  causes. 
Had  this  space  been  thrown  into  the  church,  it  would  have  allowed 
the  ceiling  to  have  been  raised  to  at  least  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  pavement,  and  so  given  that  splendid  building  the  only  thing 
it  seems  to  lack — proper  elevation  of  the  roof  inside.  This  very 
fact,  however,  seems  to  be  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  roof 
colouring,  as  a  carefully  thought-out  scheme  of  decoration  for  such 
ceilings,  would  go  a  long  way  towards  finding  a  remedy  for  their 
only  fault.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  have  so  few  examples  left  us 
in  a  thorouglily  trustworthy  condition  of  the  method  in  which  these 
vaults  were  coloured.  Both  in  England,  however,  and  elsewhere, 
the  ground  colour  seems  most  frequently  to  have  been  white,  slightly 
tinted  to  take  off  its  chilliness.  Upon  this  patterns  were  traced, 
sometimes  radiating  from  the  bosses,  as  at  Wells  Cathedral,  or  run- 
ning alongside  the  ribs,  as  may  be  plainly  seen  in  the  transepts  of 
Lincoln  Minster ;  in  this  instance,  additional  richness  is  given  by 
the  introduction  of  an  occasional  medallion.  In  many  examples, 
however,  the  bosses  alone  were  richly  coloured,  together  with  a 
short  piece  of  the  rib  in  each  direction  from  the  boss  itself,  the  rest 
of  the  roof  being  left  of  its  natural  stone  colour :  this  has  a  very 
good  effect.  Examples  of  this  treatment  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Cathedrals  of  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Worcester,  and  in  each  case,  I 
beheve,  the  painting  we  see,  is  an  exact  re-production  of  the  original 
colouring  of  the  ceiling. 

When  the  vault  of  the  angel  choir  at  Lincoln  Minster  was 
unfortunately  stripped  of  its  original  plaster,  a  great  quantity  of 
painted  ornament  was  discovered,  and  destroyed,  thus  depriving 
those  who  were  interested  in  the  subject  of  colour,  as  applied  to 
church  decoration,  of  a  very  valuable  example,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
doing  a  serious  injury  to  the  beauty  of  the  interior  of  the  church. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  worth  mentiorLing,  that  very  possibly  the  painting 
on  the  roof  of  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  only  a  clumsy 
eighteenth-century  reproduction  of  the  original  decoration  of  that 
most  graceful  vault. 

The  wood  vaulting  of  the  choir  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey  Church 
still  retains  its  colouring  in  a  remarkably  good  state  of  preservation. 
It  consists  of  medallions  and  leaves  boldly  executed  on  a  pale  blue- 
green  ground.     The  treatment  of  the  ribs  is  also  especially  good. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  in  a  short  Paper  to  go  thoroughly  into 
the  various  styles  of  roof-painting,  so  that  the  best  plan,  perhaps, 
will  be  to  confine  these  remarks  to  one  portion  of  the  subject.  The 
roofs,  which  are  most  characteristic  of  our  English  phase  of  Gothic 
art,  are  the  astonishing  series  of  timber  roofs  wliich  are  scattered 
over  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  displaying  a  most  wonderful  know- 
ledge of  the  capabilities  of  the  material  with  which  the  architects 
had  to  deal,  and  an  amount  of  artistic  variety  of  design  and  orna- 
mentation which  it  is  almost  bewildering  to  think  of. 

Different  districts  had,  of  course,  their  special  types,  the  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  roofs  being  (as  a  rule)  entirely  different  from  those  of 
Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire,  and  the  midland  counties ;  these 
varying  from  the  Somersetshire,  Gloucestersliire,  and  west  of  Eng- 
land series ;  and  these  again  giving  place  to  a  new  style  of  coved  and 
panelled  ceilings  in  Devonshire  and  elsewhere.  Still  in  each  district, 
though  its  own  peculiar  form  of  roof  is  found  most  frequently,  we 
are  able  to  discover  an  extraordinary  variety  of  treatment,  execu- 
tion, and  design. 

Now,  as  we  have  generally  in  our  church  restorations  to  deal 
with  a  wooden  roof  of  one  of  these  types,  the  best  way  will  be  to 
explain  what  would  have  been  the  usual  treatment  of  such  ceilings, 
when  it  was  wished  to  colour  them,  and  to  illustrate  the  subject  by 
a  few  specimens  of  roof-painting,  such  as  we  not  unfrequently  find 
in  our  old  churches.  As  a  rule,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  looking 
carefully  at  a  very  large  number  of  examples,  it  was  not  very  usual 
to  paint  an  entire  ceihng  elaborately.  In  many  churches,  indeed, 
the  roofs  seem  to  have  been  left  the  natural  tint  of  the  oak,  with  a 
little  painting  introduced  in  a  hollow  moulding,  as  at  All  Saints, 
Stamford ;  or  with  a  pattern  on  the  flat  of  a  spandril ;  the  more 
enriched  design  being  reserved  for  the  last  bay  of  the  nave  east- 
ward, over  the  screen,  or  for  the  panels  immediately  over  a  side 
chapel. 

Instances  of  this  arrangement  are  very  common.  A  very  good 
one  occurs  at  Cransley  Church,  near  Kettering,  which  I  shall  have 
to  refer  to  again,  and  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  St.  Mary's  Church. 

Examples,  however,  of  entire  ceilings  covered  vnih  paintings 
are  to  be  found,  and,  when  means  permit,  this  plan  ought  to  be 
adopted,  if  it  is  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  showing,  that  the 
work  of  decorating  our  churches  has  not  been  undertaken  in  a 
niggardly  spirit.     But,  of  course,  in  most  instances  expense  is  an 
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object,  and  where  something  has  to  he  given  np,  that  which,  after 
all,  is  an  architectural  luxury,  may  well  take  a  less  expensive 
form,  in  order  that  the  actual  '' instrumenta"  of  Divine  service 
may  be  provided  for  on  a  more  handsome  and  fitting  scale.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  partially-coloured  roofs  to  which  I  have 
been  referring  are  so  especially  valuable,  as  they  show  us  how  much 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  decoration  at  a  small  cost. 

An  ordinary  Midland  county  roof  is,  as  we  all  know,  generally 
rather  flat,  and  though  frequently  handsomely  carved  and  moulded, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  kind  of  ceiling,  seems  to  require  the 
assistance  of  the  decorator's  art. 

The  church  roof  at  Korth  LufFenham,  in  Rutland,  is  of  the  kind 
I  have  been  speaking  of,  i.e.,  it  is  a  partially-coloured  one,  and  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  old  Gothic  designers 
treated  a  plain  roof.  It  may  be  taken  very  well  as  a  type  of  such 
like  simple  decoration.  It  could  be  executed  by  any  country  painter, 
at  a  very  small  outlay  beyond  the  ordinary  cost  of  staining.  The 
roof  at  North  LufFenham  has  not  been  selected  for  illustration  on 
account  of  its  being  in  any  way  a  remarkable  specimen  of  painting, 
but  to  illustrate  how  small  an  amount  of  colour  is  required  to  pro- 
duce a  decidedly  good  effect.  It  is  this  which  renders  it  a  good 
model  for  imitation,  where  a  church  restoration  committee  is  in  the 
usual  chronic  state  of  insolvency. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  upon  which  this  roof  is 
decorated  is  this  :  the  wood  work,  as  a  rule,  is  left  its  own  natural 
colour,  while  the  mouldings  and  bosses  are  painted  in  white,  red, 
and  black,  the  colours  being  everywhere  counterchanged.  The 
spandrils  of  the  principals  have  a  flower  pattern  stencilled  on  them 
in  black  and  red ;  the  chamfer  is  red,  and  the  flat  portion  on  the 
underside  is  white,  to  correspond  with  the  other  parts  of  the  roof. 

At  All  Saints,  Stamford,  if  I  remember  right,  much  the  same 
arrangement  occurs,  only  in  that  instance  small  ornamental  flowers 
are  introduced  in  the  hollow  mouldings,  to  enrich  the  effect.  The 
roof  at  Cransley  Church,  already  alluded  to,  gives  us  some  excellent 
hints  to  guide  us  in  our  roof  decorations  ;  the  same  colours  are  used 
as  at  Luffenham,  the  ornament  being  chiefly  the  usual  barber' s- 
pole  pattern,  as  it  is  called — a  twist  of  black  and  white.  The  aisle 
roofs,  however,  are  more  out  of  the  common  way,  and  the  colouring 
of  several  of  the  spandrils  in  the  south  aisle  is  still  pretty  fresh. 
The  pattern  is  drawn  with  a  free  hand,  on  the  plain  uncoloured 
wood,  in  white  with  a  red  edge  ;  it  is  dashed  off  apparently  without 
any  formal  design  being  sketched,  but  it  is  very  graceful,  and  fits 
the  space  remarkably  well ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  suggest  a  more 
aj)propriate  style  of  ornament  for  roof  painting,  where  time  and 
money  do  not  permit  of  a  more  elaborate  treatment. 

The  roof  over  the  nave  at  Brant  Broughton,  in  Lincolnshire, 
retains  its  original  colouring ;  the  aisle  roofs,  however,  have  either 
never  been  painted,  or  have  lost  their  colouring  from  being  nearer 
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the  ground,  and,  therefore,  more  easily  cleaned.  This  is  a  much 
richer  specimen  than  those  already  mentioned.  It  is  painted,  how- 
ever, on  the  same  plan,  and  the  same  colours  are  used,  with  the 
addition  of  some  gilding  on  the  carved  work.  There  is  a  very 
effective  chevron  pattern  on  the  purlins  of  this  roof.  Altogether, 
this  ceiling  even  now  has  a  remarkably  rich  effect,  and  is  well 
worth  a  visit. 

The  roof  of  J^orthwold  Church,  in  Norfolk,  is  another  fine 
specimen  of  one  which  has  been  painted  entirely.  It  has  been, 
unfortunately,  rather  coarsely  re-coloured,  but  it  still  looks  very 
well. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  bit  of  roof  painting  to  be  found 
anywhere  is  that  over  the  eastern  compartment  of  the  south  aisle 
at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Bury  St.  Edmund's.'^  It  formed  the  ceiling 
decoration  over  a  side  chapel.  In  this  instance  the  roof  has  been 
boarded  to  receive  the  painting.  Like  the  others  which  I  have 
described,  the  colours  used  are  black  and  red  upon  a  white  ground, 
the  mouldings,  as  well  as  the  flat  parts  of  the  roof,  being  profusely 
ornamented  with  the  twisted  barber's-pole  pattern  in  black  and 
white,  while  the  hollows  are  coloured  red ;  the  panel  itself  between 
the  principals  is  divided  diagonally  with  broad  bands,  containing 
inscriptions,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  beautiful 
diaper  pattern  of  ivy  leaves  on  an  interwoven  stalk,  the  intervening 
spaces  being  filled  with  the  initials  of  the  founder  of  the  chapel, 
"  J.  B.,"  surrounded  by  a  garter ;  at  the  intersections  of  this  diaper 
little  rays  of  metal  gilt  are  tacked  on,  to  couceal  the  junction  of  the 
stencils,  with  remarkably  good  effect,  these  again  being  connected 
by  a  flower,  which  formed  the  eye  or  centre  of  the  gilded  rays. 
The  initial  letters  of  the  inscriptions  are  most  delicately  illuminated 
in  gold,  shaded  with  brown,  in  a  style  which  is  almost  worthy  of 
an  M.S.  The  spandrils,  too,  are  very  good.  This  church  also 
supplies  us  with  an  unusually  good  example  of  a  panelled  ceiling 

*  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  F,  R.  Wilson,  for  the  following  interesting  letter,  which  appeared 
in  the  Northampton  Herald.  It  is  very  much  to  be  wished  that  such  records,  were  more  fre- 
quently kept.  When  at  Bury,  for  the  purpose  of  sketching  the  roof  at  St.  Mary's,  I  had  not 
the  advantage  of  a  ladder,  but  was  able  to  get  pretty  near  the  painting,  and,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  all  the  ornaments  Mr,  Wilson  speaks  of  are  gone,  which  makes  his  letter 
doubly  valuable, 

ROOF  DECORATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Northampton  Herald. 

Sir, — In  the  Paper  upon  church  roofs  which  appeared  in  the  Herald,  the  author  imper- 
fectly describes  the  "  Star"  decoration  upon  the  roof  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  He  says  that  it  is  of  metal,  with  gilded  rays,  and  has  a 
flower  in  the  centre.  During  the  restoration  of  the  church,  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  I 
had  an  opportunity,  as  a  pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  Cottingham,  the  architect  employed,  of  taking 
a  cast  of  this  unique  ornament.  The  stars  are  made  of  cast  lead  ;  the  centre  is  not  a  flower, 
but  the  singular  feature  of  a  convex  piece  of  glass,  blackened  on  the  back,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  a  mirror.  From  this  eye,  or  centre,  the  star  is  surrounded  by  wavy  clouds, 
which  are  silvered,  and  from  these  proceed  from  each  of  the  four  sides  a  group  of  seven  straight 
rays  of  various  lengths,  which  are  gilded.  The  diameter  of  the  mirror  representing  the  star 
is  2\  m. ;  the  same  across  the  clouds,  b  in. ;  and  the  total  width  from  point  to  point  of  the 
gilded  rays  is  one  foot.  I  think  this  is  a  very  rare  instance  where  looking-glass  was  employed 
in  mediaeval  times  as  a  decoration,  and  the  appearance  of  these  miiTored  stars,  several  in 
number,  on  the  church  roof  in  question,  must  have  been  very  singular  when  they  were  new 
and  fresh.  F.  r,  WILSON, 
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retaining  its  original  painting.  It  is  a  very  ricli  specimen,  and  more 
gorgeously  coloured  than  most.  In  this  case  the  ground  of  the 
panels  is  also  white,  and  the  carved  ornaments,  which  are  very  rich 
and  elaborate,  are  coloured  red,  black,  and  gold,  a  good  deal  of 
gilding  being  used  to  bring  out  the  rich  carving  of  the  bosses,  pos- 
sibly oAving  to  the  darkness  of  the  chancel,  which  it  covers.  The 
lower  part  of  the  roof,  just  above  the  wall-plate,  is  formed  into 
oblong-coved  panels,  each  containing  an  angel  holding  a  scroll :  this 
painting,  I  need  hardly  say,  would  be  costly  to  imitate. 

A  very  simple  example  of  an  original  panelled  roof,  with  its  old 
painting,  occurs  at  Caston,  in  Norfolk.  The  panels  themselves  are 
left  the  natural  colour  of  the  oak,  the  ribs  and  bosses  alone  being 
painted.  The  rib  is  a  simple  roll  moulding,  with  a  hollow  on  each 
side ;  the  roll  is  painted  with  a  twist  of  black  and  white ;  the 
hollows  are  red,  and  the  carved  bosses  at  the  intersections  of  the 
ribs  are  gilt.  This  roof  looks  remarkably  well,  and  might  be  used 
with  good  effect  anywhere. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks  that  roof-painting  need  not 
necessarily  be  an  expensive  undertaking,  and  I  trust  we  shall  see 
the  experiment  tried  much  more  frequently  than  we  have  hitherto 
done.  If  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  churches  will  very 
soon  assume  a  dignified  beauty,  which  at  present  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  possible. 
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Icomh :  Its  History,  Topograph]),  and  Architectural  Antiquities. — 
A  Paper  the  substance  of  which  was  read  during  an  Excursion 
of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  August  11, 
1869.  By  the  Eev.  David  Eoyoe,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Nether 
Swell,  Gloucestershire. 

The  bay  of  the  Wolds,  in  which  this  village  lies,  is  one  of  those 
nooks  and  corners  of  England  abounding  in  architectural  and 
historic  interest. 

Of  the  history  of  Iconib  the  following  is  a  summary  : — Its  name 
carries  us  back  to  the  earliest  times.  "  Comb  "  is  a  Saxonized  form 
of  "  Cwm,"  a  British  word,  denoting  a  "  rounding,"  or  "  hollow,"  or 
''  bay  "  in  a  hill,  or  ''  deep  valley  with  a  rill."  The  initial  "  I "  is 
the  British  prefix  "  Y."  "  Icomb,"  is,  therefore,  "  Y  Cwm,"  the 
"Comb,"  or  "Hollow  in  the  Hill  with  the  Eill."  Such  precisely 
is  Icomb. 

This  designation  was  not  originally  confined  to  the  present 
village.  It  was  a  kind  of  generic  name,  comprehending  Church 
Icomb  (Worcestershire),  the  Gloucestershire  Icomb,  Gaucomb,  and 
Westcote. 

About  a  century  after  the  Conquest  the  powerful  Baskervilles 
came  into  possession  of  the  present  Westcote  and  Gaucomb,  when 
that  portion  assumed  the  name  of  Combe  Baskerville.  The  great 
man's  house  disappeared ;  Combe  Baskerville  has  been  superseded 
by  Westcote  and  Gaucomb,  and  the  present  village  of  Icomb 
(Church  Icomb,  Worcestershire,  and  Gloucestershire  Icomb),  has 
retained  and  monopolized  the  primitive,  more  comprehensive  name. 

Of  this  name,  so  simple,  we  meet  with  as  many  as  ten  varia- 
tions. The  scribe  in  each  case  was  guided  or  misguided  by  the 
pronunciation  of  Saxon  or  other  informant.  Of  these  the  present 
form,  with  one  "  c,"  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  original. 

The  name,  therefore,  bespeaks  the  antiquity  of  the  place.  It 
was  a  marked  locality,  designated  by  a  distinctive  name  by  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  this  island.  It  was  a  British  settlement. 
Moreover,  on  the  brow  of  Icomb  hill  (stretching  northwards  from 
the  round  tower)  is  the  agger  of  a  camp,  an  earthwork,  overlooking 
the  great  foss-way  which  runs  below. 
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There  is  anotlier  singular  earthwork  in  the  Gloucestershire 
division  of  Icomb,  called  "  The  Drum,"  oblong,  with  circular  pro- 
jections at  the  corners. 

Of  British  times  and  incidents  there  is  no  memorial,  excepting 
such  as  is  carved  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  is  left  to  the 
imagination  to  depict  the  public  and  private,  the  religious  and 
secular  life  of  that  early  community — its  occupations  in  time  of 
peace — the  stir  and  warlike  preparation  at  the  tidings  of  an  hostile 
invader — the  defeat — the  dismay  and  degradation  of  the  van- 
quished. 

To  descend  at  once  to  the  Saxon  period  of  the  history  of  Icomb. 
Icancombe  was  given  by  Offa  (c.  a.d.  790),  to  the  Church  of  Wor- 
cester. Eathred,  or  Ethebed,  was  their  Bishop.  "  Some,"  says 
^N'ash,  "  have  imagined  that  the  Bishop  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
Worcestershire  part  of  the  parish,  and  that  he  gave  it  to  his  own 
church — or  it  might  have  been  the  gift  of  the  King  through  the 
hands  or  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop."  Hence  this  portion  of 
Icomb  became  a  distant  and  outlying  portion  of  Worcestersliire. 
The  wish  to  have  it  under  the  jurisdiction  and  in  the  same  county 
(as  in  the  case  of  Daylesford  and  Evenlode),  occasioned  the  pre- 
sent anomalous  arrangement  of  one  village  in  two  hundreds,  and  in 
two  counties.  The  boundary  of  Gloucestershire  and  Worcester- 
shire runs  through  the  fireplace  in  Icomb  tower ;  so  that  it  is  a 
saying,  ''You  can  boil  your  kettle  in  Gloucestershire,  and  drink 
your  tea  in  Worcestershire."  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester 
held,  not  long  ago,  a  yearly  court  at  Icomb.  The  court-house  is 
still  known. 

Eadgar,  a.d.  964,  exempted  from  all  royal  exactions  the  half 
hundred  called  Cuthburgelawe's  hundred,  of  which  fifty  hides  lie 
in  Cropthorne,  which  was  given  by  Offa,  King  of  the  Mercians. 
And  in  order  to  make  up  that  entire  hundred,  the  king  exempted 
from  all  exactions,  except  the  construction  of  bridges,  and  cita- 
dels, and  expeditions  against  the  enemy,  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
priory  in  the  mountains  of  Wiccisca,  Evenlode,  Deiglesford,  Dome, 
and  Iccumb,  &c.  Bishop  Oswald  and  the  monks,  of  the  three  hun- 
dreds, Wlferstan,  Winburgetrowe,  and  Cuthburgelawe,  may  make 
up  one  "  navipletio,"  called  an  English  scypfyllyd,  to  be  henceforth 
called  in  remembrance  of  the  bishop,  Oswaldeslaw.  The  lands  of 
the  monks  were  joined  to  those  of  the  bishop,  under  him,  to  make 
a  scypfyllyd,  or  shipful, — i.  e.,  to  man  a  ship  for  the  king's  service. 
Hence  part  of  Icomb  is  in  the  upper  division  of  Oswaldeslaw,  and 
in  the  deanery  of  Blockley. 

The  next  record  of  Icomb  is  that  in  Domesday.  Four  times  it 
occurs,  with  its  four  diff'erent  holders.  The  Icomb  of  larger  extent, 
with  its  ten  hides  and  ten  ploughlands,  may  be  the  modern  West- 
cote.  Of  the  two  smaller  portions  the  one  may  be  Gaucomb — the 
other  (the  larger  of  the  two)  Icomb  (Gloucestershire).  The  fourth, 
styled  La  Cumhe,  is  the  Worcestershire  portion,  and  is  found  under 
that  county  in  Domesday  Survey. 
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If  this  supposition  be  true,  tlicn  Durandus  de  Gloucestre  held 
Icomh  (Gloucestershire),  and  Walter  (probably  one  of  his  followers) 
farmed  it  under  him. 

The  Worcestershire  portion  (La  Cumbe)  is  described  as  set 
apart  for  provision  or  victual  for  the  monks  at  Worcester.  The 
church  at  Worcester  appears  (Henry  VIII.)  to  have  resigned, 
among  other  manors,  that  of  Icomb,  to  be  excused  supporting 
twelve  scholars  to  study  divinity  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  each 
of  whom  was  to  receive  £6  7s.  4d.  Edward  VI.,  however,  granted 
to  AVorcester  the  manor  of  Icomb,  and  other  rectories,  in  exchange 
for  the  manors  of  Grimlcy,  Hallow,  &c. 

In  early  times  the  manor  of  Icomb  (Worcestershire)  yielded  a 
certain  quota  to  the  almonry.  Henry  de  Antioch,  monk  and 
almoner,  of  Worcester,  1292,  sued  Richard  Michem,  Rector  of 
Icomb,  for  refusal  to  pay  three  marks  yearly,  wont  to  be  paid  to 
the  eleemosynary  for  the  use  of  poor  itinerants,  and  settled  to  that 
use  (1239)  by  Walter  de  Cantelupe,  their  Bishop.  The  Rector  of 
Icomb  replied  that  only  20s.  were  due  yearly,  which  he  was  ready 
to  pay — and  that  sum  was  settled. 

A  family,  which  took  its  name  from  the  place,  was  possessed  of 
land  here  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.  Thomas  de 
Iccumbe  held  a  fourth  of  Iccumbe,  9  Edward  II.  Elias  Cokerell 
of  Iccumbe,  alias  Elias  Iccumbe,  held  half  a  fee  here  under  the 
Earl  of  Kent — the  advowson  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and 
not  to  the  demesne  of  the  manor.  He  died  seized  of  8  virg.,  1  mess., 
16  ac.  of  mead.,  and  9s.  rent ;  4  virg.,  8  ac,  and  5s.  rent  being  held 
of  Ricliard  de  Williamescote,  as  of  his  manor  of  Williamescote ;  and 
the  other  4  virg.,  8  ac,  and  4s.  rent,  of  Matthew  fil  Herberti,  as 
of  his  manor  of  Southam.  Elias  Iccombe,  his  son  and  heir,  esc. 
5  Edward  III.  33.  Walter  Clement  and  Margaret  his  wife  were 
summoned  to  answer  to  Elias  Eliesaunt  or  Elievaunt  de  Iccombe, 
for  waste,  to  disinheritance  of  Elias,  of  houses  and  lands,  and  gardens 
and  underwood,  leased  to  Elias,  and  held  by  Margaret  for  life,  as 
widow  of  Elias  de  Iccombe  (her  former  husband,  and  cousin  of 
Elias  Eliesaunt,  who  was  his  heir,)  by  a  lease  from  Walter,  parson 
of  Shipton  Solers,  and  Thomas,  chaplain  of  Iccombe. 

John  Elisaunt,  of  Ikconibe,  sues  John  de  Bonechurch,  of 
Newenton  (IsTaunton),  and  Walter  Janyns,  of  Sloughtre  (Slaughtre), 
for  one  mess,  and  two  yardland  in  Nategrave  (JSTotgrove).' — Do 
Banco  47  Edward  III.,  cccxxx.  and  ccccxlix. 

In  a  hundred  (Salmanesbury)  roll  among  the  Cartce  Antiqum, 
(Augmentation)  T.  107— it  is  found  that,  28  Edward  III.  (1354), 
there  Avas  a  dispute  between  John  NoAvers  of  Churchulle  and  Hugo 
Symond ;  the  latter  detained  a  servant  (John)  at  Iccombe,  from 
Michaelmas  to  S.  Nicholas'  Day,  having  covenanted  to  bring  him 
to  Churchulle,  to  John  lowers,  to  be  his  servant. 

Tuesday  before  the  Eeast  of  S.  George,  29  Edward  III.  (1355), 
William  de  Overbury  was  presented  for  not  repairing  a  ditch  at 
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Michelescroft,  wliicli  flooded  the  common  way  to  the  annoyance  of 
passengers. 

Tuesday,  AVhitsun-week,  29  Edward  III.,  the  tithingman  of 
Iccombe  presents  that  Hugo  Symond  raised  the  hue  and  cry  upon 
Walter  Swon,  to  the  injury  of  the  latter. 

At  another  court  the  tithingman  did  not  appear — John  Broun 
came,  but  refused  to  be  sworn  to  that  office.  The  whole  village  was 
fined. 

It  was  presented  that  the  Lord  of  Iccombe  (Glouc.)  owes  suit 
to  this  hundred,  wliich  Jolui  Bone,  Chaplain  of  the  B.  Mary  of 
Combe,  and  his  predecessors  performed  for  the  lord,  for  which  he 
formerly  gave  them  a  messuage  and  one  yard  land,  called  Gmidys, 
opposite  the  gate  of  the  manor. 

Next,  and  of  chief  note  in  the  history  of  Icomb,  is  the  family 
of  Blacket,  but  of  this  hereafter. 

The  church  comes  next  for  description.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  church  was  probably  built  between  1220  and  1230.  It  consists 
of  chancel,  nave,  south  transeptal  chantry,  and  western  tower.  The 
chancel  measures  28  ft.  6  in.  by  15  ft.  2  in.  In  the  east  wall  there 
is  a  triple  lancet  (the  centre  light  the  highest),  with  broad  divisions 
between  each  light,  well  splayed,  having  banded  detached  sliafts, 
and  richly  moulded  arches,  with  dripstone  following  each  light. 
There  are  three  lancets  in  each  wall,  north  and  south,  with  rere- 
arches  supported  by  corbels  of  various  designs,  that  near  the  south- 
west angle  by  two  heads  conjoined,  probably  the  founder  and  his 
wife,  temp.  Henry  III. 

To  the  east  of  this  window  is  an  Early  English  door.  A  string- 
course runs  under  the  east  window,  and  for  about  3  ft.  6  in.  along 
the  north  and  south  walls,  then  sinks  and  runs  at  the  base  of  the 
windows  on  both  sides  the  chancel. 

At  the  south-east  of  the  chancel  is  a  piscina  of  two  trefoiled 
compartments ;  in  the  one  east,  a  drain  and  projecting  basin.  In 
the  north  Avail  remain  the  choir  seats  of  stone. 

The  east  gable  coping  is  enriched  with  the  dog-tooth  ornament, 
and  surmounted  by  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  Early  English  cross, 
which  has  lately  been  restored.  In  fact  this  is  the  model  and 
perfection  of  an  Early  English  chancel.  There  is  nothing  to  com- 
pete with  it  for  grace,  simplicity,  and  finish.  Every  one,  contem- 
plating the  erection  of  a  fabric  of  this  j)eriod,  will  do  well  to  make 
this  chancel  his  close  study  and  model.  There  is  a  passage  from 
the  chancel  in  the  south-west  angle,  which  answered  the  jDurpose  of 
a  hagioscope,  to  the  chantry. 

The  nave  measures  38  ft.  7  in.  by  19  ft.  6  in.  The  chancel  arch 
is  plain  Early  English,  of  two  orders,  picked  out  Avith  coloured  lines 
following  the  joints  of  the  masonry.  The  arch  rests  on  square  piers. 
An  arch  at  the  south-east  of  the  nave,  handsomely  moulded  and 
supported  on  clustered  shafts,  opens  into  the  chantry.  Immediately 
to  the  west  of  this,  a  door  was  subsequently  cut  through  the  angle 
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which  the  Avail  of  the  chantry  makes  with  the  nave.  Hence  the 
masonry  in  the  narrow  space  between  the  porch  and  chantry.  To 
the  west  of  this  door  is  a  porch  of  the  same  date  as  the  chancel. 
The  outer  door  is  composed  of  an  arch  of  two  orders,  resting  on 
two  shafts,  with  moulded  capitals.  The  inner  door  of  the  porch 
is  very  graceful,  having  shafts  and  caps  with  singular  foliage  look- 
ing like  buckles.  Then  a  debased  window — and  at  the  west  end  of 
the  nave  a  door  into  the  tower,  late  Decorated  or  early  Perpendicular. 
In  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  are  a  jDlain  Norman  processional  door, 
and  two  plain  windows.  To  the  jamb  of  the  one  next  the  pulpit  is 
fixed  an  hour-glass  stand,  of  good  design. 

The  tower  is  of  much  later  date — of  ashlar  work,  with  a 
parapeted  saddle-pack  roof,  re-built,  probably,  by  one  of  the 
Whitneys,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  or  James. 

The  interesting  transeptal  chantry  measures  12  feet  by  10  feet, 
originally  as  beautiful  as  the  chancel.  For  on  taking  down  the 
south  gable  to  re-build  it,  all  the  quoins  of  both  angles  proved  to 
be  caps,  bases,  bands,  arch  mouldings,  and  shafts,  of  an  Early 
English  window,  similar  to  the  chancel  triplet.  They  were  all 
(excepting  two  or  three  stones)  replaced.  In  the  east  and  west  wall 
are  two  lancets  blocked  up.  The  present  east  window  is  square- 
headed,  of  two  lights,  with  ogee  heads  and  quatrefoils.  In  the 
south  gable  is  an  early  Perpendicular  window,  flat-arched,  of 
two  lights,  with  basement- openings,  cusped — originally  filled  with 
heraldry.  The  Hackluit  arms  still  remain,  now  cut  into  a  quarry  ; 
but  originally  2  and  3  in  a  shield,  quartering  Blaket  and  Hackluit. 

A  portion  of  a  cmquefoil  pierced,  for  Marteval,  existed  in  this 
windoAv's  head,  before  the  late  repairs.  The  jambs  and  sections  of 
both  these  windows  are  fifteenth-century — Henry  YI.  In  the  east 
wall,  to  the  right  of  the  altar,  is  a  pretty  piscina  with  projecting 
basin,  of  the  same  design  as  that  in  the  chancel ;  but  the  cinquefoil 
recess  was  inserted  when  the  Perpendicular  work  was  done,  i.e., 
when  the  tomb  and  effigy  were  introduced. 

It  is  a  recessed  tomb  with  a  straight-sided  arch,  handsomely 
and  doubly  cusped.  The  tomb  has  in  front  seven  arched  niches, 
and  one  at  each  end.  In  each  niche  a  figure.  In  the  centre  the 
Eternal  Father  supporting  the  Crucifix.  On  either  side  are  two 
kneeling  figures,  the  one,  the  knight ;  the  other,  his  wife  in  horned 
head-dress.  On  either  side  of  these,  again,  are  angels  bearing 
shields — in  the  two  outer  niches,  their  respective  patron  saints,  S. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  S.  Margaret. 

The  knight  is  thus  accoutred : — his  head  (encased  in  a  bascinet 
to  which  is  fastened  the  camail  or  tippet  of  chain-work)  rests  on  his 
tilting  helmet,  surmounted  by  his  crest — a  cap  of  maintenance  mth 
a  horse's  or  ass's  ears  erect,  like  feathers  on  either  side.  Over  a 
habergeon  or  skirt  of  chain  mail,  a  jupon,  charged  with  armorial 
bearings,  viz..  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  az.,  a  bend  between  6  cross  cross- 
lets,  or,  trefoils  fitchee,  or.     Blaket.     2  and  3,  gules,  3  Danish  axes, 
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or.  Hackluit.  They  are  not  halberds,  as  Nasli  supposes,  for 
Lewston.  Three  epaiilieres,  or  overlap]  ing  plates,  edged  or  picked 
out  with  gold,  protect  the  shoulders — rerebraces  and  vambraces 
sheath  the  arms — the  collar  of  knighthood,  with  trefoil  clasp,  adorns 
the  neck  {ergo  Sir  John) — the  legs  are  enclosed  in  plate — the 
genouillieres  are  fanshapecl  like  the  elbow  pieces — sollerets  and  spurs 
arm  the  feet,  resting  against  a  dog — on  the  right  side  is  an  anelace 
or  misericorde  attached  to  a  baudric,  passing  horizontally  over  the 
hip,  and  (what  is  unusual)  a  studded  belt,  passing  diagonally  from 
the  waist,  carries  the  sword  on  the  left  side.  The  hands  are  clasped 
in  prayer.  There  is  something  very  striking  in  these  effigies.  The 
soldier  dies  in  panoply  as  each  soldier  of  Christ  should  die.  Then 
there  is  the  repose  of  the  figure — the  meek  uplifting  of  the  hands 
in  prayer,  as  "  if  the  last  moment  of  life  were  spent  in  imploring 
the  mercy  so  soon  to  be  needed."  The  still,  solemn,  reverent 
posture,  befits  the  sanctity  of  the  place  where  the  memorial  is  en- 
shrined. The  attitude  of  the  effigy — a  continuing  symbol  of  the 
attitude  of  the  spirit,  discharged  from  the  war,  expectant,  ever 
praying  for  the  accomplishing  of  the  number  of  the  elect  and  the 
hastening  of  the  Kingdom. 

But  whose  is  this  effigy  1  After  the  Domesday  Survey  until 
Edward  II.  there  is  little  connected  with  the  history  of  Icomb. 
But  then  crops  up  the  name  of  Blaket  to  distinguish  its  annals. 
This  effigy  represents  Sir  John  Blaket.  After  years  of  research, 
the  following  is  believed  to  be  a  faithful  history.  The  first  of  the 
line,  to  whom  we  can  distinctly  trace  this  knight,  was  Sir  John 
Blaket,  knight  of  the  shire  of  Buckingham,  8  Edward  II.  (1315). 
In  1316  he  was  certified  to  be  the  Lord  of  Addington,  Aston  Ber- 
nard with  Ilmere,  Bucks.  In  1318  he  is  again  knight  of  the  shire, 
and  attends  the  parliament  at  York.  In  1322  he  is  embroiled  in 
the  barons'  war  against  Edward  II.  This  Sir  John  Blaket  is  in 
arms  against  the  king,  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Borough- 
bridge.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  after  the  feast  of  S.  Gregory, 
1 6th  and  1 7th  March,  he  was,  no  doubt,  amongst  the  fourscore  and 
fifteen  of  the  adherents  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  carried  as  prisoners 
to  Pontefract  Castle.  He  had  two  brothers,  (1)  William,  who  held 
one  knight's  fee  under  William  de  Beauchamp  in  Worcestershire. 
His  daughter  Jane  married  John  Attebrook,  and  William  was 
their  son. 

(2)  Thomas,  the  other  brother,  performed  military  service  for 
the  abbot  of  S.  Edmund's,  at  the  muster  at  Tweedmouth,  in  the 
expedition  against  the  Scotch.  He  is,  also,  certified  as  lord  of  the 
townships  of  Salford  and  Cornewalle,  co.  Oxon,  9  Edward  II.  (1316). 
A  writ  is  directed  to  Maurice  Draughesword  to  arrest  John, 
Thomas,  and  Roger  Blaket,  and  to  send  them  to  prison — all  being 
accomplices  in  the  war  against  the  king.  Sir  John  Blaket  died  six 
years  after  his  imprisonment  (1328),  leaving  a  son.  Sir  John  Blaket, 
then  thirteen  years  of  age.     Thomas,  his  brother,  asks  and  obtains 
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from  the  king,  the  Avardship  of  this  John,  liis  brother's  son.  This 
same  Thomas,  8  Edward  III.  (1334),  enters  an  action  in  King's 
Bench,  against  Thomas  Attegate,  his  bailiff  in  Aston  Bernard, 
Ihuere,  and  Adyngton,  for  errors  in  his  acconnts.  He  was  sheriff 
for  Bucks,  (a.d.  1334),  in  which  these  manors  lie.  He  served, 
perhaps,  as  proxy  for  his  nephew.  Is  this  Thomas  the  Thomas  de 
Iccumbe  in  the  ancient  return  1  This  son  of  Sir  John  Blaket,  and 
the  ward  of  Thomas,  was  sheriff  for  Bucks  1337,  in  which  year 
the  property  in  Bucks,  was  sold  to  John  de  Molyns.  The  pedigree 
of  Blaket  gives  Sir  John  (brother  of  Thomas)  two  children,  Robert 
Blaket,  Prior  of  Burcester,  and  Margery,  wife  of  Walter  Eaan,  whose 
granddaughter,  Agnes  Atgrove,  married  William  Brudenell.  Hence 
the  connection  between  the  Brudenells  and  the  Blakets.  Hence 
Brudenell  quartered  the  Blaket  arms. 

The  above  Thomas  had  two  sons,  Roger  and  Bartholomew. 
Roger,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  held  the  fourth  part  of  a  knight's 
fee  in  Iccumb,  which  Thomas  de  Icunib  (his  father  *?)  formerly  held. 
Richard  Casy,  28  Edward  III.,  was  summoned  to  answer  to  Roger 
Blaket  for  carrying  off,  on  Ascension  Day,  John  Clerk,  his  servant, 
at  Icomb,  and  1  cloc,  price  xviii^,  2  sheets  (linthiamina)  price 
xviii^,  and  1  pair  of  shoes  (sotularia).  Roger  Blaket,  and  Margaret 
his  wife,  26  Edward  II.  (1333),  are  returned  as  holding  half  a 
knight's  fee  in  Icomb,  under  John  Earl  of  Kent,  to  which  half  fee, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  John,  succeeded,  and  held  this,  with  the  manor, 
until  her  death,  12  Henry  IV. 

Roger  Blaket  had  a  son  John,  who,  in  all  probability,  is  the 
Sir  John  Blaket  reposing  in  Icomb  Church.  But  what  of  the 
living  hero,  for  such  he  was  1  King  Henry  YI.  speaks  of  him  as 
having  spent  his  days  and  life  in  the  service  of  his,  the  king's, 
forefathers.  He  was  high  in  royal  favour  and  confidence.  Why 
was  he  not  the  Sir  John  Blaket  who  fought  at  Agincourt  1  That 
Sir  John,  the  family  now  says,  was  seized  of  Woodcroft.  This 
Sir  John  must  have  had  other  property  besides  this  of  Icomb. 
That  Sir  John  married  Margaret,  widow  of  Sir  Roger  Heron,  and 
daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Hastings.  On  the  panels  of  that  lady's 
tomb,  in  ISToseley  Church,  Leicestershire  (whose  inscription  declares 
her  to  be  Sir  John  Blaket's  wife),  are  the  very  arms  of  the  knight 
of  Icomb.  The  fine  pierced  cinquefoil  (before  mentioned  as  having 
been  in  the  tracing  of  the  window  above  this  effigy  in  Icomb 
Church)  is  the  charge  of  Marteval,  the  ancestor  of  Margaret,  which 
:N'ash,  I  believe,  has  mistaken  for  the  different  cinquefoil  of  Brails- 
ford.  The  Hastings,  of  Daylesford,  were  neighbours  of  the  Blakets, 
of  Icomb.     This  Margaret  died  1406. 

Amongst  the  Harl.  MSS,  No.  3888, 1  find  that  Richard  Hastings, 
second  son  of  Sir  Ralph  Hastings,  and  brother  to  the  third  Sir 
Ralph,  gave  the  manor  of  Kirby,  Leicestershire  ;  Drakenege,  Warw., 
and  two  parts  of  Wiston,  Leicestershire ;  and  of  Welford,  North- 
amptonshire, to  hold  to  Sir  John  Blaket  for  life,  24th  January, 
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2  Henry  VI.  And  a  pica,  16  Henry  YI.,  states  that  Margaret  and 
John  Elaket  were  both  dead,  reciting  a  fine  between  Margaret  and 
Sir  John  Blaket,  4  Henry  IV.  There  was  some  dispute  between  the 
above  parties,  and  Sir  Kichard  Scrope  acted  as  mediator. 

This  Sir  John  Blaket  married  a  second  wife,  Margaret  (the 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Eynsford,  widow  of  William  Worstan),  who 
died  in  1420,  by  whom  he  had  Edmond  Blaket,  his  son  and  heir, 
and  Anne  Blaket,  Avho  was  married  to  Kalph  Baskerville.  Sir  John 
Blaket  married  again,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Trillowe,  of 
Chastleton,  and  widow  of  William  Wilcotes,  who  died  1410.  This 
last  match  accounts  for  tlic  displayed  eagle  in  Icomb  Church, 
(which  Nash  probably  mistook  for  the  arms  of  Corbet)  and  for 
the  arms  of  Bishopston, — Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Wilcotes, 
married  a  Bishopston. 

At  length  Sir  John  Blaket  died,  singularly  yet  congruously,  on 
S.  John  Baptist's  day  (his  patron  saint),  in  1431.  And  if  any 
one  would  see  a  most  exquisite  piece  of  monumental  sculpture,  let 
him  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Northleigh,  Oxon,  where  lies  the  alabas- 
ter effigy  of  the  above  Elizabeth  by  the  side  of  her  first  husband, 
William  Wilcotes,  in  a  chapel  which  she  built  and  endowed  for  the 
welfare  of  her  two  sons  Thomas  and  John,  and  of  Sir  William 
Wilcotes',  and  Sir  John  Blaket's  souls. 

Sir  John  Blaket  in  his  will  (in  Doctors'  Commons)  bequeaths  his 
body  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Church  of  Icomb — 
3s.  4d.  to  the  mother  Church  of  Worcester.  He  expresses  his 
desire  that  the  Abbot  of  Bruerne  shall  bury  him,  and  ordains  and 
constitutes  Elizabeth  his  wife,  Edmond  his  son,  and  John  Barton, 
junior,  Esq.,  his  executors. 

Edmond,  his  son,  made  his  Avill  1440 — so  that  he  survived  his 
father  but  twelve  years,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty. 

His  will,  too,  is  very  interesting,  and  characteristic  of  the  times. 
He  bequeaths  his  body  to  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Bruerne  Abbey.  To 
Ralph  Baskerville,  husband  of  Anne  his  sister,  all  his  utensils  in 
this  manor  of  Icomb,  viz.,  in  the  bakehouse,  kitchen,  the  hall,  and  the 
chamber  (camera) — the  wagon  with  six  bullocks  and  their  furni- 
ture (apparatus) — a  pair-horsed  carriage  (biga),  with  five  horses, 
and  all  their  trappings — 200  sheep — six  cows.  To  the  abbot  of 
Bruerne  one  silver  bowl  with  cover,  called  the  grete  bolle  of  silver 
— a  basin  with  the  gwynfoyle,  with  the  ewer — a  potell  pot  of  silver, 
and  a  quarte  potte  of  silver.  To  Master  Walter  Blaket  (Rector  of 
Stow),  an  ewer  with  the  gobbeletts.  To  each  monk  of  Bruerne 
6s.  8d.  To  William  Wroughton  als  Worstan,  his  brother,  10  marcs 
and  two  gowns,  viz.,  the  gown  of  damask,  and  the  livery  (liberata) 
of  the  king.  To  Thos.  Botteler  xK  To  his  servant  Henry  5  marcs. 
To  Peter  Cook  5  marcs.  To  Matilda  Sheppard  the  cow  that  was 
John  Jannys'.  To  the  Mother  Church  of  Worcester  13s.  4d.  To 
Icomb  Church  5  marcs  and  two  oxen.  To  the  Church  of  Combe 
two  of  his  best  oxen.     The  residue  to  John  Assheby,  Abbot  of 
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Bruerne,  Master  Walter  Blaket,  and  John  Cliesliani,  his  executors. 
The  will  was  made  at  Wyvylcote  (Wilcote). 

Edniond,  son  of  Sir  Jolin,  was  succeeded  by  Anne,  his  sister, 
and  wife  of  Ealph  Baskerville,  who  most  probably  left  Combe 
Baskerville  for  Icomb  Place.  Under  the  arch  opening  into  the 
chantry  is  a  marble  slab  with  matrices,  once  containing  the  two 
figures  of  (most  probably)  Ealph  and  Anne  Baskerville — cano- 
pies of  elaborate  workmanship — and  many  a  scroll  charged  with 
prayers  for  mercy  and  for  help.  The  hand  of  the  spoiler  has  anni- 
hilated all  that  art  and  piety  had  elaborated,  and  has  ruthlessly 
rent  a  chajDter  of  important  record  from  the  annals  of  Icomb. 

Eespecting  the  possession  of  the  chantry,  and  the  lands  there- 
unto belonging,  there  was  a  dis23ute  between  one  John  Lee,  plaintiff, 
and  William  Whitney,  defendant,  33  Elizabeth.  The  plaintiff 
claimed  by  a  lease  under  the  great  seal,  and  the  defendant  by  an 
old  lease,  pretended  to  be  made  29  Henry  VIII.,  by  one  John 
Buryman,  clerk,  for  eighty  years.  But  plaintiff  proved  that  two 
leases  of  said  chauntrie  and  lands  had  been  made,  one  for  21  years 
to  Eichard  Barnard,  in  10  Elizabeth,  and  another  for  the  same  term 
in  20  Elizabeth,  to  Eichard  Bryan,  to  the  use  of  the  defendant. 
By  a  constat  shewed  eftsoons  by  plaintiff  under  the  hand  of  William 
Nettle,  auditor  of  Gloucester,  a  rent  of  £6  15s.  9d.  reserved  on 
said  leases,  had  been  paid  ever  since  11  Elizabeth.  Hence  the 
court  ordered  the  pretended  lease  by  John  Buryman,  clerk,  to  be 
suppressed,  and  Whytney  to  hold  by  the  lease  granted  to  Bryan, 
20  Elizabeth,  and  that,  after  the  exj^iracon  or  forfeyture  of  lease  to 
Brian,  John  Lee  shall  holde  and  enjoie  the  sayde  chanterie  and 
lands  aforesayde  during  the  term  of  years  to  him  granted  by  her 
Ma'tie  under  the  great  seal. — M.  Eliz.  33,  34  Eot.  477,  Martin's 
Index. 

There  are  some  Court  EoUs  in  a  little  long  box,  in  the  Diocesan 
Eegistry  at  Worcester,  in  which  Icomb  occurs,  and  the  name  of 
Matthewes,  whose  tombs  still  exist  in  the  church-yard — good  speci- 
mens. 

The  following  were  church  goods  at  "  Ickombe  "  in  6  Edward 
VI  : — "  A  chales  with  a  paten  sylver,  ij  vestments,  j  redde  chablet 
■with  a  blew  crosse,  the  other  blew  damaske  with  a  redde  crosse,  a 
coope  of  blew  satten  of  brugs  (Bruges)  with  opene  borders,  iij  belles 
in  the  steple,  j  saunce  bell.  Will.  AVye,  parson." 

Housellying  people  80. 

Chantry  of  Our  Lady  founded  by  Simond  Mylborne.* 

Icomb  Place 
Is  a  venerable  memorial  of  the  stability  and  grandeur  of  England 
in  olden  time.     This  building  is  a  rare  type  of  the  "  places "  of 
gentlefolk  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

*  From  inventories  preserved  in  the  Record  Office,  copied  by  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.G. 
Walcott,  and  sent  by  him  to  the  Worcester  Architectural  Society. 
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It  is  not  remarkable  for  any  contrivances  or  arrangements  for 
defence.  There  are  the  remains,  indeed,  of  a  deej)  broad  moat,  fed 
by  springs  from  the  neighbouring  hill — excavated  j^erhaps  for  the 
defence  of  a  former  stronghold  upon  this  same  spot.  The  aspect  of 
the  present  house,  on  the  south  side,  is  commanding,  overlooking 
(what  may  be  termed)  a  ravine.  On  the  west,  however,  the  house 
itself  is  overlooked  and  commanded  by  one  of  the  spurs  of  the 
Cotswolds.  It  was  built  or  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
mansions  had  begun  to  lay  aside  their  warlike  characteristics, 
and  to  adopt  the  more  comfortable  arrangements  of  the  Tudor 
period. 

The  plan  of  Icomb  Place  is  quadrangular,  yet  not  true  to  the 
square.  The  west  side  of  the  first  quadrangle  is  several  feet  wider 
than  the  east.  This  irregularity  has  not  arisen,  apparently,  from 
more  recent  alterations.  They  were  not,  perhaps,  very  nice  on  such 
a  point  in  olden  times. 

As  regards  the  condition  of  the  house,  it  is  one  of  decay  and 
desolation.  Still  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  shell 
survives,  and  that  so  much  remains  to  furnish  a  clue  to  its  original 
arrangement. 

On  approaching  the  house  for  the  first  time,  the  eye  is  surprised 
and  attracted  by  the  portal,  wliich — projecting  a  little  from  the 
main  building,  flanked  by  buttresses,  and  surmounted  by  a  hand- 
some traceried  window,  with  an  embattled  parapet  in  line  with 
the  eaves  of  the  roof — has  much  the  effect  of  a  gateway  tower. 
The  mouldings  of  the  gateway  are  bold  and  characteristic.  The 
four-centred  arch  is  of  the  depressed  form.  The  original  gates  still 
retain  their  position :  they  are  of  oak,  framed,  ledged,  and  studded 
with  nails. 

The  window  above  the  gateway  is  light  and  graceful,  although 
not  enriched  with,  cusps.  It  consists  of  four  lights — a  central  and 
bolder  muUion  dividing  these  into  pairs.  The  arch  of  each  light  is 
ogeed.  The  tracery  is  composed  of  eight  elongated  oval  openings, 
with  label  knees  from  the  cornice  over. 

The  windows  in  the  front  wall  were  originally  seven.  Four  to 
the  right  of  the  gateway — two  in  the  upper  story,  of  two  lights 
plain  arched,  square-headed,  and  labelled ;  and  two  of  three  lights 
of  the  same  description  below.  The  three  to  the  left  of  the  gate- 
way, viz.,  one  next  to  the  latter  (perhaps  a  look-out  window),  and 
two  others  to  the  east  (one  above,  the  other  below),  are  of  the 
same  character  as  those  just  mentioned,  only  without  labels.  Two 
later  windows  have  been  inserted  to  light  a  more  recent  stair.  All 
these  windows,  excepting  the  one  over  the  gateway,  once  ornamental 
mth  artistic  glazing,  and  the  heraldic  or  storied  ^^ane,  are  now  walled 
up.     The  original  shutters  remain. 

Two  tall  square  chimnies,  on  this  north  side,  spring  from  the 
wall  midway,  as  on  a  bracket.  These  are  well  conceived,  relieving 
the  front  from  flatness,  and  breaking  the  line  of  the  long  roof, 
which  is  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  coped  gable. 
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Oil  entering  the  gateway,  right  and  left  are  doorways  Tudor- 
headed — the  one,  left,  opening  into,  probably,  the  porter's  lodge, 
or  an  apartment  for  the  domestics.  This  room  is  lighted  by 
the  two  windows  in  the  north  front  (left  of  the  gateway  already 
described),  and  by  a  two-light  window  of  later  date  to  the  east,  or 
end  wall.  A  door  at  the  south-east  corner  opens  into  the  store- 
room or  cellar  of  the  establishment.  The  occupants  of  this  room 
were  of  a  sturdy  and  devoted  sjDirit,  to  judge  by  one  specimen.  In 
a  View  of  Frankpledge  (most  kindly  lent  me  by  C.  S.  Whitmore, 
Esq.,  of  L.  Slaughter,)  held  in  2  Henry  V.,  Richard  Tybaray, 
bailiff  of  the  hundred,  presented  Nicholas,  servant  of  John  Blaket, 
for  resisting  him  in  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  his  office,  and 
for  drawing  his  dagger  upon  him,  for  which  burst  of  feeling,  said 
Nicholas  was  fined  20d.,  according  to  the  value  of  the  dagger.  This 
room  is  provided  with  a  good  fireplace. 

The  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gateway  opens  into  a  large 
apartment  lighted  by  four  windows,  two  looking  north  (already 
noticed),  a  larger  one  in  the  west  gable  of  four  lights,  and  the  fourth, 
of  a  single  compartment  looking  south  into  the  quadrangle.  Here 
again  we  find  a  substantial  stone  fireplace.  This  may  have  been 
the  general  room  of  the  family.  If  so  (and  if  of  the  date  of  Sir 
John  Blaket  the  hero  of  Agincourt)  here, — with  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Sir  Ralph  Hastings,  whose  maternal  arms  were  once  in  the 
chantry  window — and  subsequently  with  Margaret  Wroughton  or 
Worstan  (his  second  wife,  and  probably  a  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Eynsford),  and  with  their  children  Edniond  and  Anne  Blaket — and 
in  his  later  days  Avith  Elizabeth  Trillowe  (his  third  wife,  and  widow 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wilcotes), — Sir  John  Blaket,  released  from  the 
toils  and  perils  of  war,  enjoyed  domestic  seclusion  and  repose. 
And  an  imposing  group  it  was,  if  Margaret  in  Nosely  Church, 
Leicestershire,  or  Elizabeth  Blaket  in  JSTorthleigh,  Oxon,  be  faith- 
fully represented  by  their  effigies — (See  Skeltoii's  Oxfordsliire  for 
an  engraving  of  the  latter  exquisite  sculpture) — or  Sir  John  by  the 
figure  in  the  chantry  of  Icomb  Church — or,  again,  if  this  were  the 
domestic  apartment,  a  lively  scene  it  was,  when  Simon  Milbourn 
of  Icomb  (who  married  Sir  John  Blaket's  grand-daughter)  with  his 
eleven  daughters  lived  and  moved  within  it. 

We  pass  from  this  room  by  a  door  in  the  south  wall  to  another 
somewhat  spacious  apartment,  forming  the  west  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle. The  first  tiling  which  catches  the  ■  eye  is  an  oriel  (more 
striking  externally)  carried  up  the  whole  height  of  the  building. 
Next  to  this  oriel  is  a  large  six-light  window  of  good  workmanship, 
enriched  with  cusps.  There  is  a  fireplace  opposite,  and  a  winding 
stone  stair  in  the  south-west  corner  of  this  room,  leads  up  to  the 
chapel.  In  the  south  wall,  near  the  east  angle,  is  a  Tudor-headed 
doorway  into  the  grand  dining-hall.  This  was  probably  a  gathering 
room  or  ante-room  to  the  hall, — or  it  may  have  been  a  private 
dining  room  in  the  which  the  knight  and  his  successors  preferred  a 
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more  quiet  repast.  Then  tlie  oriel  at  the  end  might  answer,  on  a 
small  scale,  to  those  in  larger  dining  halls, — or  it  may  have  been  a 
nook  into  which  people  might  retire  for  a  quiet  gossip,  or  for  a  little 
Gothic  flirtation. 

From  this  room,  by  the  above  door,  we  enter  the  spacious  and 
lofty  hall,  lighted  by  two  fine  transomed  windows,  with  oval  open- 
ings in  the  head  on  the  north,  and  by  one  on  the  south,  of  similar 
design  to  the  one  over  the  gateAvay.  The  southern  window  has 
been  converted  into  a  doorway,  in  the  splay  of  which  is  fixed  a 
circular  plain  stoup,  which  looks  too  fresh  to  have  been  an  ancient 
appendage  to  the  hall.  A  capacious  fireplace  exists  near  the  dais- 
end  in  the  southern  wall.  At  the  east  end  is  a  screen  with  two 
entrances,  but  this  is  later  work  of  James  I.'s  time.  In  this  hall  is 
still  a  fine  table,  22ft.  Sin.  long,  33 in.  broad,  5 in.  thick,  of  which 
17  ft.  4  in.  is  one  solid  piece.  The  fine  wainscot  in  the  porter's 
lodge  and  other  parts  of  the  building,  with  cbaped  or  hnen  pattern 
panels,  probably  came  out  of  the  hall.  In  one  corner  stands  an 
important  consequential  weapon — a  halbert,  with  crescent  axe,  and 
hooked  beak,  with  square  pole  ironed  and  studded — a  reKc  of  the 
grandeur  and  ceremonial  of  Tudor  times.  After  this  dry  architec- 
tural detail,  may  Imagination  play  her  parti  Then  would  she 
people  this  grand  place  with  stately  lady  and  stalwart  knight,  with 
the  dignified  and  venerable  Abbot  of  Bruerne,  ever  a  welcome 
guest — Avith  gentle  priest — with  gallant  esquire — with  grave  official 
— and  busy  servant.  There  presided  Sir  John  Blaket  in  damask 
gown — having  laid  aside  the  stiffness  and  statehness  of  the  knight 
for  the  graces  of  courtesy  and  hospitality.  Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl, 
and  pasties,  of  the  doe,  are  brought  in  with  solemn  pomj).  The 
"  crater  argenteus  vocatus  the  great  bolle  of  silver,  the  quarter-potte 
of  silver"  (bequeathed  to  the  Abbot  of  Bruerne),  sparkle  with 
Ippocras  or  Malvoisie.  The  conversation  runs  on  the  party  politics 
of  those  unsettled  days — ere  long  it  turns  to  martial  scenes — the 
recital  of  some  feat  of  mihtary  daring  stirs  the  blood,  and  then,  old 
walls,  did  ye  not  ring  with  a  lusty  cheer  for  Enghsh  prowess,  of 
brave  men  and  good  soldiers,  ever  lavish  of  their  very  life  for 
England's  security  and  fame.  Then,  in  turn,  softer  music  of 
minstrels  in  the  gallery  (over  the  screen)  modifies  the  noise  beloAv 
— whilst  tropMes  on  the  walls,  won  in  perilous  campaign,  or  banners 
bearing  the  insignia  of  the  family,  seem  to  flutter  and  rustle  in 
unison  and  sympathy.  But  from  romance  to  reality.  Leaving  the 
hall,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  passage  connecting  the  quadrangles. 
At  the  end,  opening  into  the  front  quadrangle,  is  a  fine  sharp- 
pointed  Perpendicular  door,  with  jambs  moulded  halfway  doAvn, 
and  with  shields  and  tracery  in  the  spandrils.  At  the  other  end  a 
plainer  door.  This  passage,  called  "the  screens,"  divides  the  hall 
from  the  buttery.  The  hatch  still  remains,  at  which  we  must 
again  imagine  what  stores  were  dispensed  to  the  cook — what  rations 
to  the  domestics — and,  better  still,  what  bounty  to  the  poor. 
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To  the  north  of  the  buttery,  forming  the  east  side  of  the  front 
quadrangle,  were  the  cellar  and  larder — the  important  store^house 
of  the  establishment.  The  kitchen  ai:)pears  to  have  been  beyond 
the  buttery,  forming  the  east  side  of  the  second  quadrangle,  and 
now  part  of  the  modern  residence.  The  south  and  west  sides  of  the 
second  quadrangle  are  now  used  as  offices.  In  this  quadrangle,  on 
the  west  side,  was,  perhaps,  the  bakehouse,  mentioned  in  Edmond 
Blaket's  will.  In  the  south-west  corner  of  this  quadrangle,  now 
used  as  a  back-kitchen,  is  a  wide  open  fireplace,  with  a  massive 
timber  mantel ;  and  a  never-faihng  supply  of  water  from  a  neigh- 
bouring spring. 

Tlie  First  Floor. 

We  will  now  retrace  our  steps  to  the  south-west  corner  of  what 
has  been  called  the  withdrawing-room.  There  the  stone  stair,  afore- 
mentioned, conducts  into  what  tradition  has  handed  down  as  the 
Chapel.  Tor  our  forefathers  cared  not,  alone,  for  their  own  animal 
gratification  and  comfort,  and  temporal  dignity,  nor  for  the  mere 
shelter  and  support,  board  and  lodging,  of  their  dependents.  They » 
were  equally  careful  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  all.  Most  houses 
of  any  size  had  one  portion  set  apart  for  God.  There  the  domestic 
chaplain  officiated  night  and  day.  There  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold congregated.  This  room,  too,  would  be  as  a  bond  of  peace 
knitting  all  hearts  in  Icomb  Place  together.  The  well-spring  of 
repose  it  was  amidst  the  excitement  peculiar  to  those  days.  Here 
uplifted  heart  and  hand  would  feel  themselves  relaxed,  yet  braced 
for  future  exploit.  This  chapel  has  a  good  window  of  three  lights 
in  the  east  wall,  well  moulded  and  boldly  cusped,  like  the  window  in 
the  withdrawing-room  below.  The  mouldings  are  of  similar  sections 
with  the  window  in  the  chantry.  Close  by  this  window  to  the  left, 
is  the  upper  and  more  elaborate  portion  of  the  oriel  before  men- 
tioned. It  may  have  served  the  purpose  of  a  small  private  oratory, 
or  it  may  have  been  a  tribune,  or  kind  of  family  pew.  The  window 
of  the  chapel  appears  to  have  been  splayed  away,  with  reference  to 
this  singular  projection.t 

Close  by  the  entrance  from  the  stone  stairs  is  a  door  opening 
into  a  room,  south  of  the  chapel,  set  apart,  perhaps,  for  the  chaplain. 
On  the  left  of  the  fireplace  in  this  room,  a  square  window,  low 
down,  communicates  with  the  chapel.  Or  may  this  room  have 
been  the  sick  room  of  the  Place,  and  this  opening  answer  to  those 
in  the  hospital  of  S.  Cross.  The  heads  of  two  priests  are  carved  on 
the  cornice  of  the  oriel,  outside,  together  with  the  head  of  a  lady  in 
mitred  head-dress,  and  of  a  gentleman  in  a  cap  or  hat  with  fall. 
There  is  a  fireplace  in  the  chapel  with  oaken  kerb.  The  roof  of 
the  chapel  is  of  the  barrel  or  waggon  kind — the  rafters  massive  and 

t  Some  of  the  members  present  on  the  Excursion  demurred  at  the  idea  of  this  having 
been  the  chapel,  the  arrangement  of  the  windows  and  other  details,  and  the  position  of  the 
apartment—  so  inconvenient  of  access  to  the  domestics — being  in  their  opinion  quite  difEei'ent 
to  the  usual  characteristics  of  this  important  feature  of  a  mediseval  mansion. 

VOL.  X.,  PT.  I.  O 
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close,  each  witli  an  arched  rib  like  those  in  the  chantry  aisle  of  the 
church  (if  laid  bare),  or  those  in  New  College  cloisters. 

From  the  chapel  we  pass  (by  the  gardrobe  on  the  left),  into  the 
room  of  the  Place.  Originally  the  solar — a  gallery — a  place  of 
resort  for  dancing  and  amusements.  It  is  a  very  long  room,  reach- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  building,  originally.  It  is  a  magnificent 
room.  Here  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  timber  roof  of  the  period, 
with  its  principals,  purlins,  and  broad  curved  braces.  A  flat  panel- 
led ceiling  appears  to  have  been  introduced,  probably  for  warmth's 
sake,  at  a  subsequent  period,  of  which  the  horizontal  beams  alone 
remain.  The  stair  with  its  partitions,  now  dividing  this  room,  seems 
of  later  date.  These  partitions  look  as  if  they  had  been  brought  from 
the  Hall.  Two  rooms  were  formed  out  of  one  to  make  things  more 
snug.  The  two  windows,  to  the  right  of  the  principal  gateway,  as 
before  stated,  were  inserted  to  light  this  newly  constructed  stair. 
Each  of  these  rooms  has  a  fireplace — or  there  were  two  fireplaces 
in  the  original  solar,  which  was  lighted  by  six  windows — one  in 
each  gable — one  of  two  lights  looking  into  the  quadrangle — two  on 
the  north,  already  noticed,  with  the  window  over  the  gateway.  The 
internal  finish  of  this  mndow  is  to  be  admired,  with  its  intra-mural 
arch  and  open  spandrils.  And,  if  Fancy  may  be  allowed  to  intro- 
duce herself  again,  in  such  a  matter  of  fact  thing  as  an  archaeological 
survey,  she  would  fill  this  room,  on  some  grand  gathering,  festive 
occasion,  or  high  day,  with  the  illustrious  throng  of  the  then  neigh- 
bouring great — such  as  Hastings  of  Daylesford,  Baskervilles  of 
Combe,  Cliffords,  Bassets — ladies  of  dignified  yet  gentle  mien — 
men,  noble  in  descent,  sage  in  council,  and  daring  in  action — the 
pride  and  flower  of  English  chivalry. 

A  door  at  the  south-east  corner  of  this  room  admits  into  the  east 
side  of  the  quadrangle — perhaps  the  sleeping  apartments.  Here 
are  the  bedrooms  of  the  present  inhabited  portion,  accessible  by 
stairs  of  later  date,  close  to  the  buttery  hatch.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
is  a  fine  Jacobean  fireplace,  wliich,  with  the  outside  appearance  of 
this  part,  would  make  one  suppose  that  the  room,  in  later  times, 
had  been  an  up-stairs  withdrawing-room.  The  iron  work  of  the 
windows  is  noticeable,  particularly  the  ingenious  latch  and  bolt 
arrangement.  In  a  pane  of  the  window  of  tliis  room  is  the  follow- 
ing couplet : — 

June,  1691. 

Let  others  learn  to  live,  there's  nothing  I 
Esteem  worth  learning  but  the  way  to  die. 

Sept.  8,  1691.  H.  Cope. 

London  to  Icomb. 

On  another  pane  which  has  disappeared — 

June,  1688. 

Sanat,  vivificat,  Ditat  quoque 
Surgere  mane.  H.  Cope. 

There  are  attics  above,  now  without  floors.    On  the  end  wall  of  one 
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is  drawn,  in  chocolate,  in  full  sail,  a  three-mast  ship.  One  over  the 
east  end  of  the  hall  is  called  Dyke's  chaniber. 

Little  has  been  said  of  the  proprietors  of  this  place,  by  their 
generations,  because  an  intricate  pedigree  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this,  is  denoimced  as  dry  and  difficult  to  follow. 

In  brief,  as  early  as  Edward  II.  there  was  a  Sir  John  Blaket  of 
Gloucestershire  in  arms  against  the  King,  and  taken  prisoner  at 
Boroughbridge.  To  his  brother  Thomas  was  granted  by  the  king 
the  wardship  of  John  Blaket,  Sir  John's  son,  a.d.  1328.  The 
great-granddaughterj  of  this  Sir  John,  M.P.  for  Bucks,  married 
AVilliam  Brudenell ;  hence  the  Brudenells  impaled  the  Blaket  arms : 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  a  horse's  head  (the  crest  of  the  Brudenells 
is  a  sea-horse)  projects  from  the  outside  wall  of  the  gathering  room 
even  Avitli  the  window.  The  son  of  Thomas  was  Eoger  Blaket,  who 
lived  here.  The  son  of  Eoger,  John  Blaket,  i.e.,  Sir  John  Blaket, 
I  believe,  who,  at  least,  began  to  rebuild  this  house,  and  slumbers 
in  the  chantry  of  Icomb  Church.  He  died  a.d.  1431.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Edmond,  son  of  liis  second  wife  Margaret  Worstan. 
Edmond  died  young,  and  was  buried  in  Bruerne  Abbey.  Anne, 
his  sister,  and  Sir  John's  daughter,  married  and  brought  Icomb  to 
Ealph  Baskerville.  Their  daughter  Jane  married  Simon  Milbourne, 
distinguished  as  Simon  Milbourne  Ar.  Dominus  de  Tilliugton, 
Icom,  in  com.  Hereford  Glouc.  et  Wigorniag.  (Thus  the  great- 
grandchildren of  Sir  John  Eynsford,  by  his  daughters  Margaret 
wife  of  Sir  John  Blaket  and  Elizabeth  wife  of  Piers  Milbourne, 
intermarried.)  Blanche,  his  daughter  and  co- heiress,  married 
James  Whitney,  co.  Hereford.  His  son.  Sir  Eobert  Whitney, 
who  married  Margaret  Wye,  died  seized  of  Icomb,  33  Henry 
YIII.  Eobert,  his  son,  who  married  Sibilla,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Baskerville,  succeeded.  James  Whitney,  eldest  son  of  the  last  Sir 
Eobert,  had  livery  of  Icomb  9  Elizabeth,  he  died  s.  p.  Icomb 
descended  to  his  brother  Eustace  Whitney  (2  Jac.  1,  Eustacius 
Whytney  clamat  libere  sibi  et  hered.  suis  m'  sive  capitale  mess,  cum 
ptm.  voe.  Icombe  in  com.  Glouc.  quondam  terram  Simonis  Mil- 
bourne).||  Eustace  left  it  to  his  son  Sir  Eobert  Whitney,  who  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecot.  This  Sir  Eobert 
left  it  to  his  fourth  son,  Thomas  Whitney,  Esq.,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  William  Cope  of  IcouiId  (the  benefactor  to  Icomb 
and  Stow)  and  Lady  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  West- 
moreland— Elizabeth  (relict  of  Thomas  Whitney)  married  to  her 
second  husband  Sergeant  Geers.  Their  daughter,  Elizabeth  Geers, 
married — first,  W.  Gregory,  whose  son  inherited  a  moiety  of  Icomb, 
sold  at  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  to  her  second  husband  she 
had  E.  Hopton,  Esq.,  whose  grandson,  E.  C.  Hopton,  Esq.,  devised 
to  the  father  of  the  Eev.  John  Hopton,  the  present  enviable  possessor 

X  Agnes,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Atgrove,  of  Agmondisham.  Yet  her  grand- 
mother Margaret  is  said  to  be  heiress  of  Richard  Blaket.— Raid.  MSS.,  B.  269,  4a. 

II  Inform.  C.  S.  Whitmore,  Esq. 
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of  this  relic  of  England's  ancient  chivalry.     The  pictures  were 
removed  from  this  place  to  Canon  Frome,  in  Herefordshire. 

]^ought  of  the  former  glory  of  Icomb  Place  remains  save  the 
shell.  Long  may  it  stand.  It  is  not  only  an  object  of  special  local, 
but  of  national  interest.  This  wish  will  not,  I  know,  meet  with  a 
response  from  the  present  worthy  occupants,  who  natuTally  prefer 
the  comforts  of  a  complete  and  modern  house.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  publicly  acknowledging  their  kindness,  when  others  would 
have  thought  me  intrusive  and  troublesome.  In  behalf  of  those 
who,  this  day,  or  any  day,  visit  Icomb  Place,  I  thank  them  for 
their  readiness  to  admit  all — shew  all.  In  return,  may  their 
landlord  comply  with  their  every  wish,  and  build  them  a  model 
house — but,  let  all  pray,  that  the  levelling  hand  be  never  uplifted 
against  this  venerable  pile. 

Over  one  of  the  windows  of  the  former  vicarage  was  carved — 
Deus  hsec  omnia  fecit. 


Addendum  to  Icomb  Church. — The  arms  of  Corbet  may  have  been  in  the  church  if 
Matthew  fiL  Herberti  was  a  descendant  of  Henricus  fil.  Herberti,  who  married  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Robert  Corbet.— Dugd.  Warw.,  p.  538. 
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Bedfordshire  and  its  Danish  Period. — A  Paper  read  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  the  Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  Nov.  16,  1869.     By  C.  E.  Prior,  M.D. 

In  connexion  with  the  title  which  I  have  selected,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  attempt,  by  such  lights  as  time  and  chance  have 
left  to  us,  a  survey  of  the  physical  and  social  condition  of  Bedford- 
shire a  thousand  years  ago,  that  being  the  period  to  which  our 
attention  will  be  required.  At  that  time  the  face  of  the  country 
presented  a  very  different  aspect  from  1869,  not  that  "alios  illuxisse 
dies  aliumse  habuisse  tenorem,"  or  that  the  "montes"  of  Ravcnsden 
and  Ampthill  reared  their  summits  to  the  sky  in  a  way  appreciably 
different  to  what  they  do  at  present.    The  face  of  nature  throughout 
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England  was  wilder,  ruder,  and  more  picturesque — the  climate 
perhaps  somewhat  more  inclement —but  on  this  point  there  has 
been,  I  suspect,  great  exaggeration.  Several  notices  of  the  cold  and 
inhospitality  of  the  climate  of  Britain  occur  in  the  writers  of  anti- 
quity,    riorus  addressing  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  says — 

"  Ego  nolo  Csesar  esse 
Ambulare  per  Britannos 
Scythicas  pati  pruinas," 

to  which  Csesar  returned  a  very  pithy,  if  not  witty,  answer.*  I 
suspect  that  England  must  have  been  libelled  in  this  matter,  and 
can  scarcely  conceive  how  the  comparatively  mild  winters  of  this 
island  could  have  been  a  matter  of  horror  to  a  nation,  many  of 
whom  had  known  the  snows  of  Armenia  and  of  Ehsetia,  to  say 
nothing  of  Soracte,  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  Helvetian  Gaul. 

Eor  the  last  hundred  years,  at  all  events,  there  lias  been  little 
or  no  variation  in  the  climate  of  England,  that  there  may  have  been 
some  difference  in  Eoman  and  in  Saxon  times  the  following  con- 
siderations may  induce  us  to  think. 

In  ancient  times  the  quantity  of  woodland  in  Britain  was  many 
times  greater  than  it  now  is,  the  Silva  Anderida  extended  for  sixty 
to  one  hundred  miles  by  thirty  along  the  Weald  of  Sussex  and 
Kent,  and  its  memory  is  yet  preserved  by  such  names  as  Crowhurst, 
Mid/iZirsf,  Hicrstmoi\ce£i\\x,  Wsidhu7'st,  Tenhurst,  nay  much  of  it  is 
still  actually  in  being ;  in  the  east  of  Wiltshire  and  west  of  Somer- 
set, Selwood  Forest  in  the  days  of  Alfred  was  about  half  the  extent 
of  the  Silva  Anderida ;  Whittlebury,  Salcey,  and  Yardley  Forests 
were,  in  our  own  neighbourhood,  a  chain  scarcely  less  extensive ; 
Sherwood,  in  the  north,  even  more  so  j  while  great  part  of  Worces- 
tershire, Herefordshire,  and  the  Forest  of  Dean,  was  one  continuous 
woodland. 

No  one  who  looks  at  the  map,  and  knows  the  locality,  can 
doubt  that  the  chain  of  woods  extending  across  Bedfordshire  by 
Harrold  Wood,  Dungee  Corner,  Odell  Wood,  Sharnbrook,  Eisely, 
Melchbourne,  and  Swineshead  Wood,  was  at  no  remote  period  per- 
fectly continuous,  and  the  same  by  the  high  ground  extending 
across  Bedfordshire,  from  Bow  Brickhill  to  Moggerhanger,  and 
not  inaptly  termed  the  "  backbone  "  of  the  county.  Eeminiscences 
of  this  state  of  things  meet  us  in  such  names  as  Bolnhurst,  Eavens- 
holt  (old  name  of  Eenhold),  Gravenhurst,  while  in  many  a  remote 
spinney  and  hedgerow  are  to  be  found  such  plants  as  anemone 
nemorosa,  common  primrose,  mercurialis  perennis,  and  even  paris 
quadrifolia,  and  harbenaria  bifolia,  wliich  could  scarcely  have  got 

*  The  more  recent  writers  of  antiquity  do  not,  however,  endorse  the  poetical  exaggei-a- 
tiona  of  the  asperity  of  the  British  climate.  Cassar  says,  "  The  country  has  a  more  temperate 
climate  than  Gaul,  the  cold  being  less  intense."— rZ)e  Bell.  Gall,  v.)  Tacitus,  that  "  the  sky 
isovercast  by  frequent  clouds  and  showers,  but  extreme  cold  is  absent." — (Agrkola  xij.)  And 
Diodorus,  in  a  celebrated  passage  which  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  geographers,  quotes 
Hecataeus  respecting  the  island  of  the  Hyperboreans  who  dwelt  "  behind  the  north  wind,"  off 
the  coast  of  Gallia  Celtica,  in  an  island  "  as  large  as  Sicily,"  enjoying  a  temperate  climate. 
No  doubt  this  was  Britain. 
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there  unless  the  station  had  originally  been  part  of  the  ancient 
forest. 

Domesday  gives  valuable  evidence  on  this  head  (and  the  extent 
of  woodland  two  hundred  years  before  Domesday  was  probably  even 
greater)  :  thus  we  find  in  Lidlington,  wood  for  400  pigs,  for  100 
in  Leighton;  in  Luton  2000,  Hawnes  500,  in  Cranheld  1000, 
Toddington  300,  Eaton  Bray  400,  Harlington  400,  Wootton  400, 
Kempston  200,  and  in  many  other  places  100,  150,  or  even  300. 
I  know  of  no  standard  of  computation,  but  if  we  allow  one  acre 
for  each  pore,  this  would  represent  a  large  tract. 

One  consequence  of  these  extensive  forests  would  be  an  increased 
rainfall.  A  second,  that  the  soil  being  protected  from  the  sun's 
rays  over  so  large  an  extent  of  country  by  foliage,  evaporation 
would  be  diminished ;  the  rivers  and  streams  would  thus  have  been 
augmented  both  in  volume  and  in  persistence  of  flow ;  and  we  can 
believe  in  mighty  floods  of  yore,  one  of  which  overthrew  the  mor- 
tuary chapel  of  King  Ofi'a  the  Terrible,  somewhere  about  the  site 
of  the  present  Bedford  Grammar  School  playground,  and  left  his 
stone  coffin  in  the  bed  of  the  river  for  many  years.t 

In  those  days,  the  "  Bailiff"  of  Bedford,"  as  the  Ouse  was  termed 
by  the  fen  folk,  must  have  come  down  on  the  unfortunate  amphi- 
bians of  Ely  and  its  neighbourhood  with  a  vengeance  indeed. 

A  chain  of  morasses  marked  the  course  of  the  river  through 
Bedfordshire,  which  the  names  of  Felmarsham  (field  of  the  marshy 
meadow),  Fenlake  and  Willington,  vividly  recall.  These  would  of 
themselves  have  made  no  trivial  frontier  defence ;  and  even  now  a 
few  years  of  neglect  Avould  suffice  to  render  the  meadows  of  Brom- 
ham  or  Eadwell  impassable  in  winter  :  nor  was  this  all.  Extensive 
meres  and  fens  penetrated  far  along  from  the  eastern  estuaries,  and 
large  tracts  of  bog-land  and  chains  of  pools  existed  in  districts  now 
completely  under  cultivation.  The  Domesday  eel  tributes  are  an 
evidence  of  this.  Some  of  the  parishes  in  the  fen-land  are  rated  at 
many  thousand  eels  (Littlepool,  for  example),  while  the  Abbot  of 
Eamsey  had  a  regular  staff"  of  fishermen.  Puttenhoe  Manor  (the  hill 
of  ponds)  was  rated  at  100  eels,  Stotfold  at  400.  A  long  tract  of 
bog-land  extended  through  Ampthill,  Elitwick,  and  Westoning ; 
and  some  is  still  to  be  found  in  Apsley.  Along  this  the  drosera 
(two  species),  cotton-grass,  schoenus  nigricans  and  other  bog-plants, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  memory  of  persons  now  living.  (See 
Abbott's  Flora.) 

In  fact,  not  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the  country  was  culti- 
vated ;  the  rest  was  either  wood,  morass,  heath,  or  waste.  There 
could  have  existed  no  power  at  that  day  to  convert  the  cold  clays 
of  Colmworth,  or  the  sharp  gravel  of  Biddenham,  which  has  let 
within  the  present  century  at  5s.  an  acre,  into  a  profitable  farm. 

t  According  to  Matthew  Paris  and  Stowo  it  was  only  an  occasional  phenomenon  that  this 
sarcophagus  was  visible.  "  Whose  tombe  of  lead  (as  it  were  some  phantasticalle  thing)  ap- 
peareth  often  to  them  that  seek  it  not,  but  to  them  that  seek  it  (saith  Rowse)  it  is  invisible." 
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From  the  extent  of  morass  and  of  water,  and  of  undrained  land, 
fogs  would  liave  been  more  general,  and  the  winter's  snows  probably 
of  longer  continuance  :  then,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  these  very 
reasons  would  have  tended  to  check  too  rapid  radiation.  The  cli- 
mate would  probably  have  approached  more  to  a  continental  one, 
with  more  settled  seasons ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  cold, 
dry  winds  and  sudden  chills  would  have  been  as  frequent  as  now. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  this  period,  we  have 
trustworthy  data  to  go  upon.  Taking  the  same  base  of  calculation 
as  Sharon  Turner  has  done,  it  would  appear  that  there  were  at  the 
time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  in  Beds,  3722  persons  mentioned  : 
nor  is  this  all ;  it  includes  no  mention  of  the  household  of  the  great 
proprietors,  of  the  parochial  clergy,  nor  of  that  important  body,  the 
burgesses  of  Bedford,  saving  that  a  scanty  nine  are  incidentally 
named  as  holding  land  in  Biddenham  and  elsewhere.  With  due 
allowance  for  these,  we  shall  not  be  wide  of  the  mark  in  assuming 
4000  famines  in  Bedfordshire  at  the  time  of  Domesday,  and  taking 
five  as  the  number  of  each  family,  this  would  give  a  population  of 
20,000. 

From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  end  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Eoses,  a  period  of  400  years,  the  population  had  not  doubled,  nor 
had  it  done  so  before  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL  Instead  of  ad- 
vancing 400  years,  however,  let  us  recede  200  years,  and  consider 
what  causes  had  intervened  favourable  to  the  increase  of  population 
— what  unfavourable.  Of  the  former  would  be  the  wise  legislation 
of  Alfred  and  his  immediate  successors,  the  consequent  prosperity 
and  security  of  the  reigns  of  Athelstan  and  Edgar,  and  the  tran- 
quility of  that  of  Edward  the  Confessor ; — of  the  latter  the  terrible 
Danish  wars  of  Alfred  and  his  son,  the  Danish  Conquest  under 
Canute,  and  the  desolation  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Taking  aU 
these  pros  and  cons,  I  think  18,000  may  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
population  of  Bedfordshire  at  the  era  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

The  distribution  of  these  was  not  widely  different  from  what 
it  is  at  present.  Luton  was  a  thriving  little  market  town  of 
500  to  600  inhabitants;  Leighton,  the  probable  Lygeanburgh  of 
the  Saxo7i  Chronicle,  the  same ;  of  Dunstable  there  is  no  mention 
in  Domesday,  not  as  I  conceive  for  the  reason  given  by  Mr.  Monk- 
house,  who  has  dislocated  the  Itineraries,  and  diverted  the  Watling 
Street,  in  order  to  place  the  Eoman  station  at  the  old  British  town 
of  Maiden  Bower,  but  simply  that  like  Chester  in  the  time  of  Alfred 
(Flor.  Vigor n.),  and  Eichborough,  and  Pevensey,  in  our  own  day, 
it  had  been  deserted  by  the  Saxons,  who  loved  to  dwell  apart  among 
the  fields  and  pastures,  a  taste  which  required  legislation  on  the 
part  of  Alfred  to  overcome.  Toddington  was  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance ;  Ampthill,  Woburn,  and  Biggleswade,  mere  hamlets. 

And  what  of  Bedford?  Bedford,  which  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  made  a  point  in  Alfred  and  Guthrum's  peace, 
whose  inhabitants  kept  up  a  running  fight  with  the  Northmen  of 
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Tempsford  for  years,  wliicli  had  "captains  and  cliiefmen"  owing 
obedience  to  it  {Chroiu  Sax.,  918),  wliose  bold  burgesses  sallied  out 
against  the  Danish  army,  "  fouglit  with  tliem,  put  them  to  flight, 
and  slew  a  great  part  of  them"  (Chron.  Sax  ,  921). 

With  respect  to  Bedford,  Domesday  maintains  a  dignified  reserve. 
'^  Terra  de  hac  villa  nunquam  fuit  hidata,"  nor,  as  we  learn  from 
another  authority,  did  it  pay  Danegelt.  Was  the  prowess  of  the 
bold  nine  burghers  so  overwhelming  that  armies  fell  before  them, 
and  invaders  feared  to  exact  tribute  1  Not  so.  These  were  ancient 
municipal  privileges  accorded  to  towns  of  consequence,  and  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose,  with  a  population  of  perhaps  600  at 
Leighton,  that  Bedford,  the  chief  town,  with  two  churches  (the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  bears  internal  evidence  of  having  stood  in 
Saxon  times),  a  bulwark  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  in  an  important 
strategic  position,  whose  burghers  engaged,  not  with  isolated  robbers, 
but  with  an  entire  army,  should  have  had  a  population  of  less  than 
lOOO.J 

In  the  matter  of  roads  and  means  of  communication,  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors  do  not  appear  to  have  been  studious  of  improvement. 
There  were  remaining  in  this  county,  at  the  time  of  Alfred,  three 
of  the  main  roads  of  Britain,  viz.,  the  great  A^^atling  Street  which 
entered  it  at  Dunstable,  and  left  a  little  beyond  Potesgrave ;  the 
Ermine  Street  which  entered  it  at  Baldock,  continuing  with  the 
present  north  road  as  far  as  Stratton,  thence  by  Stratford  and 
Chesterfield  to  the  Eoman  station  of  Salines,  now  Sandy,  whence 
its  course  bends  a  little  to  the  east  along  what  is  termed  the 
HaseUs  Hedge,  and  by  Gibraltar  Farm,  in  the  direction  of  God- 
manchester. 

These  two  roads  were  probably  at  this  time  vice  stratce,  paved 
ways  retaining  much  of  their  Roman  features,  and  were  two  of  the 
main  arteries  of  Saxon  England  ;  in  fact  the  then  importance  of  the 
first  is  unquestionable,  as  we  shall  jDresently  see.  In  some  situations 
in  England,  on  the  ancient  roads,  at  the  present  day,  the  old  Roman 
pitching  is  to  be  seen,  and  in  many  it  may  be  arrived  at  by  excava- 
tion. About  tAventy-five  years  ago  it  was  necessary,  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Gloucester  and  Birmingham  Railway,  to  dig  down  in 
the  course  of  the  old  Roman  road  from  Gleoum  to  Corinium,  and 

X  This  estimate  is  justified  by  a  comparison  with  other  towns  similarly  circumstanced 
whose  population  is  recorded.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Hertford  had  146 
burgesses  and  two  churches,  allowing  5  persons  to  each  burgess,  this  would  give  a  population 
of  7oO,  and  perhaps  there  were  others  (boors  or  villeins)  unrecorded.  Now  Hertford  was  never  a 
town  of  the  consequence  of  Bedford.  Buckingham  had  a  population  of  400  to  500.  Oxford 
(before  the  Conquest)  7'21  houses,  population  at  5  to  a  house,  3605.  Cambridge,  in  ten  wards, 
had  373  maswrce— probable  population  1 8C5 .  Huntingdon  286  burgesses  in  4  ferlings,  or  wards, 
besides  100  boors  in  2  of  t\\e?,eferUngs,  also  other  burgesses  under  the  church,  and  44  mansiones 
lying  waste— probable  population  1800  to  2000 — it  may  have  been  more.  Northampton,  at 
the  time  of  Domesday,  contained  3301  houses,  of  which  35^  were  empty— population  1475,  to 
which  might  be  added  a  few  inmates  of  religious  houses— in  the  Confessor's  time  it  was  more. 
Stamford,  an  important  town,  had  5  custodice  in  Lincolnshire  and  one  in  Northants.  There 
were  about  300  burgesses  and  freemen,  besides  boors  and  villeins,  and  there  were  several 
churches.  Population  at  least  2000.  Lincoln  had  1150  mansiones  hospitatce,  population  5750. 
In  Norwich,  in  the  Confessor's  time,  were  1320  burgesses. 

VOL.  X.,  PT.   T.  P 
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at  a  few  feet  below  tlie  surface  were  found  tlie  ancient  pavimentuni 
and  tlie  various  layers  as  perfect  as  if  tliey  had  just  been  laid  down 
by  the  Roman  surveyor. 

Other  Roman  roads  may  have  extended  in  a  westerly  direction 
from  Sandy,  but  their  traces  have  been  carefully  sought  for  in  vain 
by  many,  myself  among  the  number. 

A  third  road,  which  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
military  transactions  of  this  period,  was  the  ancient  Icknield  way, 
which  skirted  the  chalk  range  of  the  south  of  the  county.  Though 
used  by  the  Romans,  this  probably  was  never  a  via  strata. 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  any  communication  by 
road  existed  between  Bedford  and  either  of  the  two  other  principal 
towns,  Leighton  and  Luton ;  as  in  the  time  of  Bede,  and  for  cen- 
turies afterwards,  the  great  military  ways  of  Rome  remained  the 
great  and  only  highways  of  Britain. 

A  few  words  now  as  to  the  fauna  of  this  ancient  period.  The 
bear  had  taken  his  final  discharge  from  the  woodlands  many  years 
before ;  the  wolf,  if  not  an  entire  stranger,  must  have  been  a  very 
rare  visitant ;  the  fox,  the  badger,  the  wild  cat,  roamed  at  large ; 
and  the  fallow-deer  graced  the  hunting  parks  of  Clapham  and  of 
Keysor.  The  wild  boar,  too,  was  there.  Along  the  river  was  heard 
the  cry  of  the  mallard — and  the  solemn  boom  of  the  bittern  across 
the  marshes ;  in  many  a  reedy  pool  the  coot  had  his  dwelling,  and 
the  heron  rose  lazily  flapping  from  the  shallows ;  while  overhead 
was  constantly  seen  the  graceful  kite  sailing  untired  for  hours 
together ;  the  raven  rose  exulting,  with  hoarse  barks,  through  the 
midsummer  sky;  the  falcon,  and  occasionally  the  lordly  eagle, 
towered  over  all  in  pride  of  place. 

Such,  in  place  of  the  rats  and  sparrows  and  tame  partridges  to 
which  our  hedge-pojDping  schoolboys  and  cockney  sportsmen  threaten 
soon  to  reduce  our  fauna,  were  some  of  the  denizens  of  nature's 
"wilde,"  such  the  sights  and  sounds  amid  which  the  Mercian 
peasant  drove  his  oxen  afield,  or  summoned,  with  not  over  melo- 
dious horn,  his  porkers  from  the  silvan  shade.  He  lacked  much 
that  we  have  at  present.  Some  things  he  had  which  his  successors 
scarcely  enjoy  to  the  same  extent — he  dwelt  in  a  sort  of  rude  plenty, 
where  was  no  want  of  substantial  though  much  of  elegancies — no 
want  of  barley  bread  or  home-cured  bacon,  of  ale  or  of  mead.  His 
homespun  garments  suited  well  enough  to  the  climate  and  to  his 
occupation.  He  dwelt  among  the  woods  and  ploughlands  without 
newspapers,  mutual  improvement  societies,  union  workhouses,  rural 
police,  or  essays  and  reviews — though,  let  us  hope,  not  without  the 
abiding  faith  of  the  stout  Earl  of  Berkshire,  who  led  his  men  boldly 
to  encounter  the  pagan  host,  for  said  he,  "  Christ  our  commander 
is  stronger  than  they." 

Wise  men  of  yore  have  described  to  us  the  manner  in  which 
mankind  have  descended  from  the  golden  age  of  primaeval  simpli- 
city to  our  own  iron  time  (though  some  of  the  descriptions  which 
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the  poets  have  left  us  do  not  enhance  our  idea  of  its  attractions), 
other  wise  men  of  our  own  day,  amongst  whom  we  are  happy  to 
number  a  talented  fellow-townsman,  tell  us,  on  the  contrary,  that 
our  remote  antiquity  recedes  through  ages  of  iron  and  bronze,  to 
epochs  of  stone  celts,  and  flint  weapons,  beyond  which  lie  progna- 
thous skulls,  and  possibly  even  gorilla  relationships  :  be  the  progress 
or  the  descent  as  it  may  have  been,  the  movement  was  not  an 
uniform  nor  an  invariable  one.  It  included  periods  of  improved 
physical  condition,  and  others  of  improved  intellectual  culture. 
Among  these  former,  the  state  of  the  Mercian  peasantry  in  the 
reign  of  their  later  kings,  at  peace  with  their  most  powerful  neigh- 
bours, and  under  the  protection  of  the  leading  kingdom  of  the 
heptarchy,  would  probably  bear  comparison  with  any  preceding 
period,  and  certainly  with  hundreds  of  years  that  were  to  follow. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  ]N"orthmen  on  the  shores  of  England 
is  recorded  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle  under  the  year  787,  when  "three 
sliips  of  Northmen,"  came  out  of  Hseretha  land  (Denmark).  From 
this  time  their  visits  are  recorded  with  increasing  frequency,  and  in 
increasing  numbers,  several  severe  battles  having  been  fought  with 
them  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  until,  in  855,  we  find 
that  the  heathen  men  for  the  first  time  remained  over  mnter  in 
Sheppey. 

A  multitude  of  causes,  on  which  I  have  no  space  to  enter,  had 
contributed  about  this  period  to  foster  the  spirit  of  piracy  in  the 
north.  The  superfluous  male  population,  driven  from  the  narrow 
vales  and  seacoast,  which  were  insufliGient  for  its  subsistence,  and 
inured  from  youth  to  hardship  and  to  danger,  sought  a  new  home 
along  the  ocean.  The  title  of  Sea-kings  gratified  the  ambition,  while 
it  stimulated  the  enterprise,  of  these  chieftains,  and  the  promised 
glories  of  Walhalla,  and  the  halls  of  Odin,  inspired  a  comtempt  of 
death,  and  stimulated  them  to  deeds  of  the  most  reckless  daring. 

Prominent  among  the  vikings  of  this  period  occurs  the  name 
of  Eagnar  Lodbrog  (in  other  words,  leather-breeches),  a  chieftain 
whose  marauding  expeditions  were  carried  out  upon  a  scale  unknown 
before,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  on  the  Baltic  coasts,  and  in  the 
British  Islands.  The  talent  and  achievements  of  this  king  of 
pirates  excited  through  the  north  an  enthusiasm  unknown  before ; 
and  from  countless  harbours  fresh  adventurers  appeared  to  follow 
in  his  track.  His  death,  when  it  arrived,  came  not  as  he  might 
have  desired,  in  the  battle-field,  but  was  brought  about  by  an  in- 
firmity of  judgment  such  as  has  not  infrequently  put  an  end  to  the 
career  of  warriors  even  more  celebrated.  Despising  the  cautions  of 
his  wife  Aslauga  (his  third),  Eagnar  built  two  vessels  of  a  size  un- 
known before,  intending  with  them  to  attack  the  English  coast. 

The  previous  successes  of  the  Northmen  had  been  due  quite  as 
much  to  the  shallow  draught  and  light  construction  of  their  vessels, 
as  to  their  ferocity  and  skill  in  combat :  to  attack  before  any  force 
could  be  collected, — to  get  away  with  their  plunder  as  rapidly  as 
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possible,  but  to  fight  to  the  death  if  necessary, — such  were  the 
principles  of  action  which  rendered  this  mode  of  warfare  peculiarly- 
harassing  to  those  whom  they  invaded.  "  They  were  like  the  run- 
ning gout,"  says  Fuller,  "  ever  shifting  from  joint  to  joint."  ''  I^o 
sooner,"  says  another  chronicler,  "  was  one  man  slain,  than  two 
appeared  to  take  his  place." 

It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  Eagnar,  having 
abandoned  the  principle  which  had  been  so  often  crowned  with 
success,  and  embarrassed  mth  vessels  too  large  for  the  imperfect 
pilotage  at  his  command,  should  have  suffered  shipwreck  in  his 
first  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Deira,  of  wliicli  ^"Ella  then  was  king, 
or  rather  regulus.  Disdaining,  however,  any  but  the  boldest 
measures,  he  marched  forward  witli  the  small  force  at  his  command, 
till  encountered  by  ^lla  with  a  superior  army,  one  by  one  his  fol- 
lowers fell  around  him,  and  Eagnar,  taken  prisoner,  was  reserved 
for  the  special  tortures  designed  for  him  by  .^lla,  by  whom  he  was 
thro^vn  into  a  dungeon  tenanted  by  venomous  snakes,  where  he 
miserably  perished. 

Eagnar  had  left  a  numerous  posterity,  his  death  and  his  cele- 
brated Quida,  or  death-song,  roused  a  fervour  of  enthusiasm  such  as 
never  had  been  before  known.  Under  the  leadership  of  his  sons, 
Swedes,  Danes,  I^orwegians,  and  Eussians,  crowded  to  enlist,  and 
the  formidable  expedition  which  I  shall  term  the  "  Northern  Con- 
federacy," was  launched  against  the  shores  of  Britain. 

I  conceive  that  this  army  consisted  of  about  40,000  warriors 
under  the  command  of  Hingwar,  Hubba,  Osketul,  Amund,  Halfdene, 
Bagsasg,  Guthrum,  and  Eowls.  Several  of  these  gentry  were  sons 
of  Eagnar,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  good  account  can  be 
rendered  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  them.  In  the  year  866  they 
wintered  in  East  Angha,  levying  contributions,  and  providing 
themselves  with  horses ;  but  yet  it  would  appear,  for  reasons  un- 
explained, that  they  did  not  proceed  to  acts  of  extreme  violence. 

At  length,  in  867,  the  storm  burst  on  Northumbria,  a  bloody 
battle  ensued  with  Osbert  and  ^Ella,  ending  in  their  total  defeat. 
The  courage  of  the  Danes  was,  as  in  the  Eed  Indians,  associated 
with  the  most  fiendish  cruelty;  and^^lla  having  been  taken  prisoner, 
in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Eagnar,  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his 
sons  the  cruel  martyrdom  of  the  "  Spread  Eagle,"  a  description  of 
wliich  may  be  found  in  Saxo  Gmmmaticus. 

Eroni  this  day  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  sunk  to  rise  no 
more,  and  was  permanently  colonised  by  the  invaders. 

The  next  year  was  occupied  by  the  invasion  of  Mercia;  but 
Alfred  of  Wessex  and  his  brother  having  arrived  to  assist  the 
Mercians,  the  invaders  retreated  to  York  with  great  booty. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  their  residence  occurred  the  invasion  of 
Lincolnshire  so  graphically  described  by  Ingulph,  then  fell  Sidna- 
ceaster,  to  rise  no  more  as  a  bishop's  see ;  Bardney,  Croyland,  and 
"Peterborough  followed ;  immediately  on  which  came  the  invasion 
and  reduction  of  East  Anglia,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Edmund. 
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Of  four  remaining  Saxon  kingdoms,  two  had  thus  gone,  and 
Mercia,  feebly  ruled,  and  weakened  by  invasion,  was  capable  of 
little  in  the  way  of  resistance.  There  yet  remained  unconquered 
Wessex.  Accordingly  we  read,  in  871,  "  This  year  the  army  came 
to  Eeading,  in  Wessex,"  and  I  think  they  cannot  have  got  there 
unless  by  the  Icknield  way,  across  the  south  of  our  county.  Here, 
however,  the  pagans  met  with  a  very  different  resistance,  and  the 
battle  of  ^seesdune,  or  Ashdown,  of  which  the  White  Horse  of 
Uffington  is  the  probable  memorial,  saved  the  island  from  utter 
subjugation. 

A  series  of  encounters  succeeded,  until,  in  the  follo'v^dng  year, 
worn  out,  probably,  with  the  drain  on  his  limited  population,  Alfred 
concluded,  at  Wilton,  a  peace  with  the  enemy,  who  had  also  suffered 
severely,  and  had  not  at  command  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  num- 
bers that  originally  entered  N^orthumbria. 

Three  years  after  this  the  Danes  entered  Mercia,  desecrated  the 
mausoleum  of  Eepton,  drove  out  Buhrhed,  the  last  Saxon  king, 
when  Mercia,  and  with  it  Bedfordshire,  became  a  Danish  province. 

Three  kingdoms  had  now  succumbed,  but  Wessex  still  remained 
to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  Northmen,  and  became  the  theatre  of 
expeditions  more  or  less  successful,  till,  in  878,  when  the  sun  of 
England  appeared  nearly  eclipsed,  the  unconquered  Alfred,  emerging 
from  the  marshes  of  Athelney,  led  his  men  to  victory  on  the  field 
of  Ethandune. 

In  the  peace  concluded  on  that  memorable  occasion,  it  Avas 
stipulated  between  Alfred  and  Guthrum  that  the  boundary  of  their 
respective  kingdoms  should  be  "  along  the  Thames,  and  then  on 
Lea,  and  along  the  Lea  to  its  source,  then  on  straight  to  Bedford, 
then  on  Ouse  to  Watling  Street."  The  treaty  still  exists  in  Wilkins's 
Leges  Ang.  Sax.,  p.  47.  The  boundary  here  drawn  affects  Bedford- 
shire very  peculiarly,  dividing  it  into  two  portions,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  three  to  two.  To  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  sub- 
sequently. 

Bedford,  thus  become  an  important  frontier  town  of  the  Saxon 
monarchy,  figures  from  this  time  not  unfrequently  in  the  Saxon 
Cliro7iicle.  In  917  an  attack  of  the  Danes  of  Leicester  and  N'orth- 
ampton  is  recorded  upon  Leighton  or  Lygeanburg,  when  "the 
inhabitants  were  aware  of  them,  and  fought  against  them,  and  put 
them  to  full  flight,  and  retook  all  which  they  had  seized,  and  also 
a  great  portion  of  their  horses  and  of  their  weajDons." 

About  this  time  it  would  appear  that  Bedford  must  have  fallen 
into  Danish  hands,  for,  a.d.  919,  "before  Martinmas  King  Edward 
went  with  his  forces  to  Bedford,  and  gained  the  town,  and  almost 
all  the  townsmen  who  formerly  dwelt  there  submitted  to  him :  and 
he  sat  down  there  for  four  weeks,  and  commanded  the  town  to  be 
built  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  before  he  went  thence.  "§ 

§  The  policy  of  fonning  a  town  on  the  south  (or  Saxon)  side  of  the  river  appears  to 
have  been  a  principle  with  Edward,  and  was  earned  out  in  other  important  towns,  such  as 
Nottingham  and  Stamford. 
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Some  say  that  this  portion  of  tlie  town  was  called  "  Mikesgate." 

The  year  921  was  marked  by  transactions  of  great  importance. 
In  the  early  part  King  Edward  ajDpears  to  have  taken  possession  of 
Towcester,  on  the  Watling  Street,  an  outpost  threatening  the  Danish 
territory.  In  a  spirit  of  reprisal  for  this,  we  read  that  "  the  army 
(Danish)  went  out  from  Huntingdon  and  from  the  East  Angles,  and 
constructed  the  fortress  at  Tempsford,  and  abode  and  built  there  : 
and  forsook  the  other  at  Huntingdon,  and  thought  that  from  thence 
they  could,  by  warfare  and  hostility,  get  more  of  the  land  again. 
And  they  went  forth  until  they  arrived  at  Bedford :  and  then  the 
men  who  were  there  within  went  out  against  them,  and  fought  with 
them,  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  slew  a  great  part  of  them."  In 
the  later  part  of  the  year,  the  Saxons  became  more  enterprising. 
"  Most  people  mthin  King  Edward's  dominion  drew  together  out 
of  the  nearest  towns,  who  could  go  thither,  and  went  to  Tempsford, 
and  beset  the  town,  and  fought  against  it  until  they  took  it  by 
storm,  and  slew  the  king,  and  Toglos  the  earl,  and  Mann  the  earl, 
his  son  and  his  brother,  and  all  those  who  were  there  within,  and 
would  defend  themselves :  and  took  the  others  and  all  that  was 
therein." 

From  this  time,  under  the  leadership  of  the  valiant  Edward,  the 
tide  of  battle  appears  to  have  rolled  eastward.  The  Danish  district 
was  seriously  invaded — Colchester  was  captured  in  the  same 
year — in  the  following  fell  Stamford  and  Nottingham,  two  of  the 
"  five  burghs," — and,  in  924,  Edward  received  the  submission  of 
l^orthumbria. 

The  complete  subjugation  of  the  Danelagh  was  accomplished  by 
Athelstan,  Edward's  successor. 

Bedford  is  once  more  mentioned  in  the  chronicle  when  a  Danish 
army  returning  through  Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  came 
along  the  Ouse,  probably  with  their  usual  light  vessels,  "  to  Bedford, 
and  so  onwards  to  Tempsford,  ever  burning  as  they  went,"  (no 
diflicult  matter  in  those  days,  when  timber  was  in  these  parts  of 
England  the  universal  material,  and  thatch  the  universal  covering). 

Let  us  now  see  what  local  memories  of  these  transactions  the 
lapse  of  nine  or  ten  centuries  has  left  us. 

The  genius  of  Edward  the  Elder,  both  warlike  and  political,  was, 
as  we  are  assured  by  Florence  of  Worcester  and  others,  of  no  mean 
order,  and  the  same  far-seeing  policy  which  prompted  the  treaty  of 
Alfred  would  have  induced  his  son  rather  to  conciliate  the  settled 
Danes  as  subjects,  than  to  attempt  their  utter  extirpation  ;  follow- 
ing the  fashion  of  the  times  when  a  "  raub  nest"  like  Tempsford  or 
Colchester  was  taken ;  and  when  blood  was  up  it  was  but  a  small 
section  of  the  garrison  that  escaped  with  life :  but  in  the  capture 
of  Bedford  in  918  and  of  Nottingham  in  924,  we  trace  a  difierent 
spirit  in  the  treatment  of  the  settled  inhabitants  more  in  accordance 
with  Alfred  and  Guthruni's  peace.  In  the  one  case  ^ve  find  that 
"  almost  all  the  burgesses  who  formerly  dwelt  there  submitted  to 
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him  ;"  who  should  the  recusant  have  been  unless  Danes "?  and  does 
not  this  very  expression  render  it  probable  that  many  of  these 
gave  in  their  allegiance'?  The  case  of  Nottingham  is  more  un- 
equivocal. "  He  (Edward)  went  thence  to  Nottingham,  and  took 
possession  of  the  town,  and  commanded  it  to  be  repaired  and  occu- 
pied as  ivell  by  English  as  by  Danes" — truly  in  the  spirit  of  a  son 
of  Alfred ! 

In  the  same  manner  Edward  appears  to  have  received  the  sub- 
mission of  Stamford  and  Tamworth,  and  of  much  of  East  Anglia  and 
Northumbria. 

Probably,  therefore,  on  their  tendering  their  submission,  the 
rights  of  the  Danish  settlers  on  the  east  of  the  Bedfordshire  line 
would  have  been  respected ;  but  though  Worsaae  and  other  authors 
have  investigated  with  care  the  traces  of  Danish  occupancy  to  the 
north  of  Watling  Street,  and,  in  the  eastern  counties,  the  boundary 
from  the  Lea  to  Bedford  appears  to  have  been  a  little  lost  sight  of. 

We  might  expect  to  find  these  traces  in  names  of  places,  in 
language,  in  customs,  perhaps  in  personal  appearance  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  possibly  in  camps  or  earthworks  still  remaining. 

In  the  first  (names  of  places)  the  search  will  not  be  entirely 
barren,  though  the  first  attempt  is  by  no  means  propitious.  The 
most  characteristic  of  the  names  of  places  once  occupied  by  the 
Danes  is  the  termination  "  by,"  signifying  a  village  or  town.  By 
them  Streaneshalch  was  converted  into  Whitby,  and  Northweorthig 
into  Deoraby  or  Derby.  Worsaae  gives  a  list  of  212  "bys"  in 
Lincolnshire,  66  in  Leicestershire,  23  in  Northamptonshire.  In 
Bedfordshire  there  is  not  one  :  I  wish  there  were  (in  the  right  place) ; 
but  "facts  are  stubborn  things,"  so  are  absolute  negations.  Next 
to  the  "bys"  come  the  "thorpes"  or  "drops."  Worsaae  gives 
three  of  these  to  Bedfordshire,  on  the  authority  of  Walker's  Maps. 
If  these  ever  existed  they  died  out  before  the  Ordnance  Survey,  in 
which  I  find  no  "  thorpes."  We  have,  however,  ^ouldrop,  on  the 
borders  of  Northamptonshire,] |  and  the  term  "  drop,"  ditches,  occurs 
in  certain  earthworks  in  the  south  of  the  county,  near  the  Icknield 
way.  Our  next  attempt  will  be  more  fortunate  :  scattered  at  various 
points  along  the  eastern  part  of  Great  Britain  occur  such  names  as 
Eavensorr,  now  Eavenspurn,  Eavensworth,  Eavensdale — so  named 
in  all  probability  from  the  bird  of  Odin  and  the  magic  standard  to 
which  the  Danes  attached  so  remarkable  imi^ortance  (it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  capture  of  this  standard  on  the  north  coast  of 
Devon  was  the  turning  point  of  the  camjDaigns  of  Alfred,  and  the 
prelude  to  the  march  through  Selwood,  and  surprise  and  victory  at 
Ethandune).  In  Bedfordshire  the  name  occurs  three  times — at 
Eavensden  (Eaven's  valley) ;  Eenhold,  written  Eavensholt  (the 
Eaven's  wood),  in  an  old  charter  of  Warden  Abbey ;  and,  lastly,  in 

II  A  friend  of  mine,  a  Member  of  this  Society,  was  lodging  for  some  weeks  in  Jutland,  in 
a  village  named  Souldrop ;  in  the  neighbourhood  were  two  other  hamlets  of  the  same  name, 
spelling  precisely  as  in  the  Bedfordshire  name. 
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the  great  fortress  of  Kavensbury,  on  tlie  immediate  border,  the 
county  boundary  passing  under  the  western  vallum. 

''  Stot,"  says  Prof.  Worsaae,  ''  is  a  provincial  English  word, 
introduced  by  the  Danes,  '  Stod '  in  the  Scandinavian  tongue 
denoting  a  young  horse  or  bullock ;  hence  Stotfold,  and  Stodden 
(Stotdene)  hundred :  both  of  these,  as  well  as  the  three  preceding, 
are  on  the  Danish  side  of  the  line  of  demarcation. 

Both  the  Danish  and  JSTorwegian  languages  are  included  by 
Adelnng  in  the  German  family.  "  The  Danish,"  says  he  "  is  allied 
immediately  to  the  old  low  Dutch  (^^Teideutsch)  dialects,  the 
Frisian  and  Saxon,"  the  Norwegian  having  but  little  difference,  has 
"  been  much  supplanted  by  the  Danish  in  the  cities  and  higher 
circles."  Looking  at  this,  the  surprise  is  not  to  me  that  so  few 
remains  exist,  but  rather  that,  at  the  present  day,  we  should  have 
preserved  to  so  great  an  extent  the  trace  of  dialects  not  radically 
different. 

The  word  "hoe,"  "hohe"  (or  hill),  occurs  in  several  branches  of 
the  German  "  hauptstamm,"  but  it  may  have  been  common  in  one 
dialect  while  in  another  it  had  fallen  into  disuse.  As  a  termination 
to  names  of  places  it  occurs  in  many  parts  of  England — in  War- 
wickshire, and  in  Buckinghamshire,  but  sparingly  in  ancient 
Wessex.  In  Bedfordshire  I  find  it  seven  times — at  Keysoe,  Blet- 
soe,  Puttenhoe,  Eisinghoe,  Silsoe,  Sharpenhoe,  and  Tottenhoe.  Of 
these,  six  are  within  the  Danish  border,  and  the  seventh,  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  shew,  bears  traces  of  Danish  occupation. 

Other  names,  bearing  more  or  less  indication  of  a  Danish  origin, 
are  Swineshead,  Biddenham,  Thurleigh  (Thor-legh),  Knotting,  and 
Honey  (Hogni)  Hill,  near  Bedford. 

It  would  be  an  assistance  if  one  could  appeal  to  the  invaluable 
record  of  Domesdaij  with  the  same  confidence  in  etymologies  as  in 
other  matters.  But  this  unfortunately  is  not  the  case.  The  haughty 
Norman  commissioners  would  appear  to  have  regarded,  with  the 
same  disfavour  as  their  Roman  predecessors,  the  "  incultum  barbari 
sermonis  horrorem,"  and  to  have  modified  the  native  jargon  into  a 
sound  more  acceptable  to  ears  polite,  Cranfield,  pronounced  no 
doubt,  then  as  now,  by  the  Saxon  boors  with  a  broad  accent  on  the 
first  syllable — Craanfield  has  been  softened  into  "  Cranfelle ;"  the 
Steppingley  of  our  days,  and  "  Stepauleahe  "  of  the  Codex  Diplo- 
mcdicus  is  refined  to  Stepigelai,  Tillbrook  to  Tillebroc,  and  Keysoe 
to  Chaissot. 

Worsaae,  with  commendable  patriotism,  appeals  to  the  robust- 
ness and  superior  stature  of  the  peasantry  north  of  Watling  Street, 
as  well  as  to  their  features,  as  indicating  their  Danish  extraction — 
the  nose  slightly  upturned  (Anglice  snub) — the  projecting  cheek- 
bones— and  locks  of  "  more  than  golden"  hue.  There  is  no  doubt, 
notwithstanding  the  admixture  which  improved  means  of  communi- 
cation are  rapidly  effecting,  that  these  features  exist  to  a  greater 
extent  as  we  enter  the  northern  and  east  Anglian  districts.     One 
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can  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  marked  difference  in  Bedfordshire,  but 
I  remember  that  when  the  Bedfordshire  militia  was  raised  some 
eighteen  years  ago  the  company,  No.  1 ,  which  was  raised  in  the 
north  of  the  county,  was  observed  to  contain  the  biggest  and  strongest 
men,  next  to  which  I  believe  came  the  company  raised  from  Biggles- 
wade and  Potton. 

An  ingenious  friend  of  mine  has  often  assured  me  that  the 
sturdy  Norfolk  women  of  Danish  descent  would,  as  a  rule,  do  three 
times  the  work  of  an  ordinary  Saxon  female ;  but  a  regard  for  truth, 
as  well  as  an  extensive  experience,  compels  me  to  say  that  hitherto 
I  have  not  been  sufficiently  fortunate  to  meet  with  any  Bedford- 
shire females  who,  in  as  far  as  I  had  occasion  for  their  services, 
showed  very  strong  indications  of  Scandinavian  blood  in  this 
particular. 

The  "equality  and  fraternity"  which  characterised  the  North- 
men in  their  j)redatory  excursions  appears  to  have  extended  to  their 
permanent  settlements.  "They  appear,"  says  Sharon  Turner,  "to 
have  planted  in  the  colonies  they  occupied  a  numerous  race  of  free- 
men, and  their  counties  seem  to  have  been  well  peopled."  Among 
the  numerous  tenures  mentioned  in  Domesday  none  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  the  Danish  counties,  though  sj^aringly  in  the  south,  and 
centre,  and  west  of  England,  than  that  of  sochmanni  or  sochmen. 

Sochmen  were  numerous  in  all  the  counties  of  the  Danelagh. 
In  Derbyshire  were  127,  Essex  343,  Leicestershire  1716,  Lincoln- 
shire 11,322,  Norfolk  5521,  and  4981  liberi  homines,  in  Northants 
915,  Nottingham  1565,  Eutland  2,  Suffolk  1014,  and  8012  liberi 
homines,  in  Yorkshire  438,  Cambs  245,  Hunts  23. 

Alfred  and  Guthrum's  boundary  ran  across  Herts,  Beds,  and 
part  of  Bucks.  We  find  in  Herts  57  sochmen,  Beds  96,  and 
Bucks  19.  Not  one  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  other  counties 
which  were  included  in  Wessex  and  Mercia,  excepting  9  in  Surrey; 
in  Surrey  were  also  4  liberi  homines,  and  20  in  Warwickshire, 
which  borders  on  the  Watling  Street.  Not  a  sochman  or  liber  homo 
in  Cheshire,  Salop,  or  Staffordshire,  whence  I  conclude  that  these 
districts  were  not  in  the  Danelagh,  and  that  the  boundary  line 
generally  given  in  maps  is  incorrect.  "  Some  of  the  King's  socmen 
were  great,  as  were  those  of  the  larger  sort  of  other  great  men's, 
and  had  manors  within  the  soc,  which  sort  we  now  call  Mesne 
Lords  :  but  the  most  general  sort  of  socmen  were  such  as  the  Saxons 
called  less  Thanes,  the  Danes  young  men,  and  we  still  yeomen, 
being  free  of  blood  and  fit  for  honourable  service." — Thornton's 
History  of  Northamptonshire,  Pref. 

In  Beds,  before  1066,  were  between  600  and  700  sochmen,  of 
whom  five-sixths  were  on  the  Danish  side  of  the  frontier ;  they  seem 
to  have  found  favour  in  the  Saxon  parishes  of  Stagsden,  Marston, 
Woburn,  Battlesden,  and  Milton  Bryant  \  and  thus  the  institution 
was  gradually  creeping  on  towards  Bucks  and  Mercia ;  also  many 
were  settled  about  the  frontier,  in  Pulloxhill,  Houghton  Conquest, 
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Elstow,  Wilstead,  &c.  But  tlie  Conqueror  rigorously  repressed  tlie 
not  particularly  grateful  tenure  within  its  ancient  limits ;  and  all 
the  96  who  were  suffered  to  remain  are  to  be  found  within  the 
Danish  frontier,  excepting  2  in  Carlton. 

Population  affected  most  the  Danish  district  where  freemen 
most  abounded.  The  first  county,  in  point  of  population,  excepting 
Middlesex,  was  Norfolk,  with  28,365  persons  named;  then  Lin- 
colnshire, 25,819  ;  Suffolk,  22,093  ;  next  Devon,  18,205  ;  and 
Kent,  14,866.  Out  of  300,000  persons  named,  100,000  were  in  the 
five  Danish  counties, — Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Lincoln,  and  York. 
The  Danish  parishes  in  what  is  now  the  rudest  district  of  our 
county,  appear  then  to  have  been  the  most  populous.  Sochmen 
were  strong  in  Dean,  20  besides  17  turned  out,  Tilbrook  20,  and 
Wilden  20,  which  last  parish  appears  to  have  had  a  pre-eminence 
of  freedom.  In  Wilden,  before  the  Conquest,  the  manor  was  held 
by  27  sochmen.  In  Soutliill  24  unfortunates  were  dispossessed,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  Hugo  de  Beauchamp  and  his  friends. 

Camden  says  (p.  159)  :  "  The  laws  of  England  were  of  three 
sorts,  those  of  the  West  Saxons,  called  West  Saxna  lage ;  of  the 
Danes,  called  Danelage  ;  and  of  the  Mercians,  called  Merchan  lage." 
Among  the  fifteen  counties  subject  to  the  Danelage  he  enumerates 
Northamptonshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Bedfordshire ;  Oxford- 
shire and  Warwickshire  in  the  Merchan  lage ;  and  the  districts 
south  of  the  Thames  in  the  West  Saxna  lage. 

The  harryings  and  burnings — the  tumults,  sieges,  and  battles  of 
two  hundred  years — have  not  passed  over  the  "debateable  land"  of 
Bedfordshire,  without  leaving  their  marks  upon  the  face  of  the 
country.  Much  has  no  doubt  been  obliterated  by  rodent  time, 
by  the  mattock,  and  the  plough ;  but  not  a  little  stiU  remains  to 
reward  the  search  of  the  antiquary. 

Foremost  among  the  cares  of  a  nation  possessing  a  river  frontier 
would  be  the  defence  of  its  passable  points,  viz.,  its  fords, — of  these 
two  still  exist  on  the  Bedfordshire  Ouse,  at  Clapham  and  at  Temps- 
ford — and  the  names  of  Bedford  and  of  Barford  sufficiently  point 
to  their  origin.  Eordable  shallows  must  always  have  existed  at 
Stafford  Bridge,  at  Honey  Hill,  at  Kempston,  and  below  Castle 
Mills,  where  it  is  necessary  still  to  keep  sluice  gates  in  order  to 
obtain  a  suf&cient  depth  for  navigation;  and  others  may  have 
existed  at  places  such  as  Cardington  Mill,  now  altered  by  mill  and 
navigation  works. 

At  Honey  Hill  stiU  exist  remains  of  earthworks,  and  of  what 
may  have  been  the  vallum  of  a  rectangular  camp.  The  name  is 
suggestive  of  a  Danish  origin. 

I  know  of  no  other  earthworks  along  the  Danish  side  of  the 
Ouse  to  the  west  of  Bedford. 

On  the  east  the  river  did  not  constitute  a  frontier,  but  the 
entire  vale,  from  Bedford  to  Tempsford,  must  have  been  the  scene 
of  repeated  conflicts  in  the  stirring  times  of  Edward  the  Elder.    No 
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remains  of  the  great  Danisli  camp  at  Temp.sford  exist,  but  tradi- 
tion states  it  to  have  been  placed  where  the  church  now  stands. 
"  The  people  of  every  county,"  says  Fosbroke,  "  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Elder,  destroyed  their  fortified  places,  because  they 
plundered  from  them,  stopped  the  roads,  robbed  the  merchants,  and 
committed  other  outrages ;"  and  John  of  Wallingford  tells  us  that 
at  this  time,  among  others,  was  destroyed  their  best  fortification  in 
Mercia —  Wistoche. 

In  the  transactions  of  1010,  and  in  the  records  of  other  wars 
(as  that  of  Hastings  with  Alfred),  we  seem  to  trace  in  these  people 
a  disposition  to  return  to  the  haunts  of  their  marauding  forefathers, 
and  Tempsford  and  Bamfleet  come  over  again  and  again. 

Sir  E.  C.  Hoare  gives  an  engraving  of  an  isolated  round  hill  in 
Selwood  forest,  with  a  single  vallum  round  its  top  (And.  Wilts,  i., 
p.  55) ;  and  Spelman,  in  his  Life  of  Alfred,  tells  us  that  their 
camps  were  always  round,  and  generally  fixed  upon  a  precipitous 
hill  adjacent  to  a  river,  to  which  they  made  a  covered  way  for 
watering,  and  if  it  was  a  place  distant  from  a  stream,  made  pits  to 
collect  rain  water. 

The  peculiar  form  and  isolated  position  of  Clay  Hill  may  have 
necessitated  this  form  of  camp,  and,  if  a  Danish  work,  it  was  prob- 
ably an  extreme  outpost  of  Guthrum  at  the  lowest  point  of  Alfred's 
fortunes ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  this  was  no  rule  of  universal 
application,  any  more  than  the  square  form  of  the  Eoman  castrum. 
"  Promontories,"  says  Fosbroke,  "  were  favourite  positions  of  these 
people,  and  in  these  they  appear  only  to  have  thrown  a  vallum, 
with  one  entrance  across  the  isthmus."  Bratton  Castle,  in  Wilt- 
shire, the  final  retreat  of  Guthrum,  and  the  most  untouched  specimen 
of  a  Danish  camp,  of  which  a  rough  plan  is  before  you,  occupies  a 
headland  at  the  extreme  north-west  corner  of  the  table-land  termed 
Salisbury  Plain ;  it  is  of  a  triangular,  or  rather  harp  shape,  pro- 
tected to  the  south  by  a  formidable  vallum  and  double  trench,  and 
also  to  the  west  and  east.  On  the  north  side,  where  the  descent  is 
very  abrupt,  and  on  a  portion  of  the  east,  no  rampart  appears  ever 
to  have  existed.  There  are  two  entrances,  both  defended  by  earth- 
works.    The  extent  is  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  acres. 

The  late  Mr.  Monkhouse  has  completely  demolished  the  suppo- 
sition of  Leland  and  Lysons  that  a  castle  (in  our  sense  of  the  term) 
ever  existed  at  Risinghoe,  in  the  parish  of  Goldington.  A  mound 
still  exists  there,  of  some  twenty-five  feet  in  elevation,  much  dilapi- 
dated by  time  and  the  elements.  It  was  probably  at  one  time 
circular,  but  never  can  have  approached  the  dimensions  of  the 
formidable  mounds  at  Bedford  or  Towcester.  I  have  myself  seen 
the  trace  of  earthworks  in  the  adjacent  fields,  and  am  of  opinion 
that  it  was  erected  as  a  defence  to  the  shallows  about  and  below 
the  mills.  Such  a  defence  would  be  more  required  by  the  Danish 
occupants  of  the  soil  than  by  others — nor  have  we  any  record  that 
the  Anglo-Saxons  were  in  the  habit  of  erecting  beacons  or  mounds 
of  this  character.     A  trench  probably  surrounded  the  base. 
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In  the  adjoining  parisli  of  Eenliold  is  situated  a  work  of  a  more 
elaborate  character.  This  round  vallum,  with  a  wide  ditch,  of  which 
a  ground  plan  is  exhibited,  has  been  termed  in  the  Ordnance  Survey 
an  amiiliitlieatre.  I  fear  the  good  genius  of  the  surveyor  was  taking 
a  nap  at  the  time.  The  work  bears  no  character  of  the  sort.  The 
late  lamented  Mr.  Monkhouse,  whose  mind  possessed  almost  a 
redundancy  of  materials  for  inquiries  of  this  kind,  and  who  was 
never  at  a  loss  for  an  explanation,  once  told  me  that  he  considered 
the  camp  at  Howbury  to  have  been  an  ancient  British  oppidum. 
Subsequently,  however,  as  will  be  seen  by  his  talented  and  amusing 
Paper,  he  saw  reason  to  alter  his  conviction, — the  name  Hti  byrig, 
which  has  now  passed  to  the  adjacent  mansion,  the  circular  form 
of  the  entrenchment,  the  situation  on  a  promontory,  the  name  of 
the  village,  are  all  so  many  cumulative  proofs  that  this  was  a  Danish 
stronghold. 

I  may  add  another  feature  not  hitherto  noticed.  From  the 
corner  of  the  circular  entrenchment  a  vallum  extends  nearly  due 
west  for  135  yards.  One  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
sloping  to  the  river,  nor  to  the  south,  where  its  obliteration  may 
have  been  effected  either  by  the  plough,  or  by  the  avenging  hands 
of  the  wrathful  Saxon.  It  was  possibly  the  defence  of  a  camp  some 
acres  in  extent — thus  approximating  still  more  to  the  dimensions  of 
other  Danish  strongholds. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Leagrave  marsh,  and  not  far  from  the  source 
of  the  river  Lea,  are  certain  earthworks  known  as  "Wanlud's  bank. 
Without  personal  examination  I  cannot  speak  further  to  their 
character  than  that  they  appear  suggestive  of  one  of  the  ancient 
quadrangular  Anglo-Saxon  camps. 

At  Kempston  Hardwick,  four  miles  from  Bedford,  still  exist 
earthworks  which  have  been  held  by  competent  authority  to  be  the 
remains  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  camp.  Saxon  implements  of  war  have 
been  dug  up  there,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  certain  hollows,  termed 
"  Dane  pits." 

Both  these  camps  lie  on  the  Saxon  frontier,  the  second  a  mile 
or  two  within  it. 

The  most  noted  earthwork  in  Bedfordshire  is  Totternhoe  Castle, 
two  miles  from  Dunstable.  The  form,  as  you  will  see,  is  altogether 
peculiar.  I  know  of  no  other  like  it.  Its  extent  in  the  square 
part  is  500ft.  by  250ft.,  or  about  three-and-a-quarter  acres.  In  the 
face  of  such  a  strictly  quadrangular  form,  and  a  size  so  much  more 
limited  than  is  usual  in  Danish  camps,  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  an  important  Roman  road  and  Eoman  station,  it  would 
be  bold  indeed  to  claim  for  this  ''  castellum"  either  a  British  or  a 
Danish  origin. 

The  Eoman  camps  on  the  great  wall  were  mostly  of  three  or 
four  acres  in  extent. 

And  yet  its  situation,  so  much  that  usually  selected  by  the 
Danes,   the  circular  mound  at  the  north-west   extremity,  and  a 
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sometliing  in  the  name,  coniLine  strongly  to  impress  me  that  the 
foot  of  the  Northman  has  been  here,  and  that  his  hand  dug  the 
irregular  trenches  on.  the  north-west.  Mr.  Monkhouse  says,  "  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  great  object  of  their  chivalrous  assaults  to 
get  possession  of  the  Downs."  The  peace  of  Alfred  and  Guthrum 
was  doubtless  a  give-and-take  arrangement;  and  perhaps  Tottern- 
hoe  was  one  of  the  acquisitions  to  be  reluctantly  disgorged. 

Lastly,  I  shall  claim  the  great  hill  fortress  of  Eavensbury,  in 
Herts,  on  the  immediate  boundary  of  Bedfordshire,  as  fairly  within 
the  scope  of  this  Paper.  Observe  firstly,  the  remarkable  form  of 
the  outlying  chalk  hill  on  which  it  is  situated,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  deep  valleys,  and  connected  at  the  north-west  by  a  neck 
of  land  to  the  main  chalk  range,  where  appears  to  have  been  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  stronghold. 

"  Ravensbury,"  wrote  the  Eev.  W.  Airy  to  me,  a  year  or  two 
back,  "  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  natural  fortresses  which 
has  been  occupied  in  succession  by  all  the  ruling  races  of  the 
island." 

The  camp  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  about  twelve  acres  in  extent. 
It  is  protected  by  a  double  vallum  on  the  west,  east,  and  south,  and 
by  a  triple  one  on  the  north.  What  can  have  dictated  this  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  for  the  hill  on  which  it  is  situated  is,  as  you 
may  see  by  the  view,  at  least  as  precipitous  on  the  west  as  is  Brat- 
ton,  where  a  vallum  is  dispensed  with ;  and  on  the  north  it  is  even 
stronger.  The  hill  slopes  gradually  to  the  east ;  and  in  the  valley 
on  that  side  is  a  spring  protected  by  a  beacon. 

Here  is  no  circular  camp  and  single  vallum,  nor  even  a  mound, 
unless  one  covered  with  trees  near  the  north-west  entrance.  But 
the  proofs  of  Danish  occupation  are  irresistible.  We  find  them  not 
only  in  the  name  itself,  but  in  that  also  of  the  adjacent  hill.  Way- 
ting  Ball,  the  highest  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  probable  seat  of 
the  Thing,  or  judicial  assembly.  Hard  by  is  the  Dane's  Furlong. 
It  is  singular  to  meet  with  so  undisguised  an  etymology,  after  so 
many  years  ;  but  this  instance  is  not  unique.  Teste  the  Dane  Pits 
of  Kempston  Hard  wick,  and  more  especially  the  "  Daneleys  "  of 
Bratton,  the  field  where,  in  all  probability,  the  final  stand  of  the 
invaders  was  made. 

Strong  as  was  the  position  of  Ravensbury  by  nature,  its  value 
was  enhanced  by  other  reasons.  At  a  short  distance  south  ran  the 
Icknield  way,  the  great  highway  of  communication  from  eastern  to 
western  Britain,  two  or  three  miles  to  the  east,  lies  Streatley,  and 
I  have  never  met  with  this  name  unless  as  connected  with  a  Roman 
road,  but  the  Icknield  way  does  not  now  pass  through  Streatley,  but 
two  miles  to  the  south  of  it. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  ancient  British  ways,  and  especially  of 
this  Icknield  way,  adopted  by  the  Romans,  that  "  in  many  parts  of 
its  progress  it  divides  itself  into  several  branches,  but  all  nearly 
parallel  to  the  original  course." — The  Bishop  of  Cloyne.     Such  a 
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division  probably  occurred  just  beneatli  Eavensbury,  the  northern 
fork  passing  by  Streatley,  and  the  roads  re-uniting,  it  may  be,  some 
miles  further  on.  In  one  of  our  county  maps  the  northern  fork  is 
termed  the  Itch  way. 

In  one  of  the  invasions  of  Wessex,  in  connexion  with  AKred's 
wars,  we  are  informed  that  so  numerous  were  the  host  of  invaders, 
that  they  could  not  march  by  one  road,  but  came  "by  different 
ways."  Is  it,  then,  any  great  stretch  of  the  imagination,  to  people 
the  crest  of  Eavensbury  with  martial  hosts  equipped  and  setting 
forth  from  this  their  last  station,  some  by  one  road,  some  by 
another,  with  raven  standard  and  horsemen  and  bowmen,  and  howl- 
ing berserkir  in  front,  to  be  launched  against  the  undaunted  Alfred 
and  the  men  of  peaceful  Wessex  % 

Eavensbury  appears  to  have  continued  a  place  of  fashionable 
resort  for  Danish  gentlemen  of  the  road,  until  a  late  period  of  their 
history.  Clutterbuck,  in  his  History  of  HeHfordsliire,  has  preserved 
for  us,  from  an  original  MS.,  a  curious  illustration  of  customs  once 
prevailing  in  this  parish. 

The  family  of  Taverner  held  the  manor  of  Hexton,  in  which 
Eavensbury  is  situated,  from  1593  until  the  latter  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Mr.  Tras.  Taverner,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Hexton, 
tem^J.  James  and  Charles  I.,  wrote  as  follows :  "  I  am  convinced 
that  in  this  place  the  Danish  yoke  lay  heavy  on  them  ;  for  I  have 
not  heard,  in  any  place  in  this  kingdom,  that  Hoc  Monday,  or  the 
feast  of  Hoctide,  or  Huxtide,  wliich  signifies  a  time  of  skorne  and 
contempt,  which  fell  upon  the  Danes  by  the  death  of  Hardicnute, 
their  king,  by  whose  death  the  English  were  freed  from  the  Danish 
yoke.  I  say  that  in  the  memorie  of  some  yet  living,  this  Hoctide 
feast  was  yearly  solemnized  by  the  best  inhabitants,  both  men  and 
women,  in  Hexton,  in  the  fields  and  streets,  with  strange  kind  of 
pastime  and  jollities.  Some  of  their  sports,  and  namely  that  of 
pulling  at  the  pole,  I  will  relate." 

Here  follows  a  long  description,  too  long  for  insertion,  of  the 
pastime,  very  curious  and  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  local 
customs,  which  consisted  in  the  selection  of  a  long  and  stout  pole, 
by  certain  men  termed  liockers.  An  adjournment  took  place  to  the 
top  of  Wayting  Hill,  and  an  engagement  between  the  men  and 
women,  the  latter  endeavouring  to  pull  the  pole  down  the  hill,  the 
former  to  retain  it — the  women  being  always  successful,  for  "  some 
good  fellows  would  always  help  the  women."  The  day's  sport 
terminated  with  a  feast  at  the  Town-house,  the  pole  being  set  up 
at  the  cross ;  after  which  the  women  ran  at  base  against  the  men, 
"  and  if  they  took  any  of  the  weaker  men  prisoners,  they  would 
use  them  unhapilye  inoughe." 

Mr.  Taverner  concludes  as  follows  :  "  I  think  these  nicer  tymes 
of  ours  would  not  only  despise  these  sports,  but  also  account  them 
ymodest  if  not  prophane.  But  these  playne  and  well  meaning  people 
did  solace  themselves  in  this  manner,  and  that  without  offence  or 
skandall." 
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"  I  liave  the  rather  revived  the  memory  of  this  sport  of  pulling 
at  the  pole,  because,  in  my  understanding,  it  doth  lively  represent 
unto  us  the  deliverance  from  the  Danes.  In  their  assayling  of  the 
fort,  and  that  chiefly  by  the  women  for  their  hate  to  the  Lurdanes, 
their  beating  them  with  poles,  with  besoms,  then  kicking  them  into 
the  kennells  and  bemyring  their  faces,  and  that  with  all  manner  of 
hockerie  and  scorne  unto  them.  After  all  which  they  eate  and 
drancke  and  gave  money  to  the  poore. 

"  And  those  solemnitj^es  of  hocking  contynued  for  some  few 
years  within  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  soe  likewise  did 
their  maying  feasts,  with  their  playes  of  Eobin  Hood  and  Little 
John. 

"At  Barton,  the  towne  next  adjoyning  to  Hexton,  on  Hock 
Monday,  they  had  their  washale-cuppe,  offering  ale  and  cake  to 
everie  passenger,  and  that  in  great  plentye,  which  custome  con- 
tynued even  to  the  later  yeares  of  Queen  Elizabeth."1F 

Together  with  Plough  Mondays,  morris  dances,  and  whifllers, 
hock  holidays  appear  to  have  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  in  obedience 
to  what  we  are  pleased  to  consider  as  the  dictates  of  an  advancing 
civihzation,  and  with  them,  perhaps,  a  good  deal  of  rather  dreary 
fun,  and  not  a  little  that  was  not  particularly  respectable.  It  is  a 
pity,  however,  that  the  new  lights  who  have  improved  them  ofi"  the 
face  of  the  earth,  have  not  left  us  any  better  substitute  than  the 
Saturnalia  (or  shall  we  not  rather  say  Fescenninil)  of  our  village 
feasts,  such  as  they  may  be  read  in  the  pages  of  Kingsley,  or  wit- 
nessed at  the  proper  (or  improper)  season,  in  most  of  the  villages 
of  Bedfordshire. 

The  "  pole"  would  not  appear  to  have  yet  passed  away  as  an 
institution  of  Eavensbury.  The  one  in  my  sketch  may,  for  aught 
I  know,  be  the  identical  one  on  which  the  last  Lurdane  oppressor 
was  ridden  out  of  the  parish  by  the  indignant  matrons  of  Hexton, 
or  a  lineal  successor  duly  cherished  by  their  representatives.  It 
may  be  a  May-pole,  to  which  Lutonian  damsels  resort  with  "  gar- 
lands in  a  ring"  on  the  day  when — 

"  'tis  sin, — 
Nay  profanation,  to  keep  in." 
"When,  as  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day, 
Spring  sooner  than  the  lark  to  fetch  in  May." 

^  Hocking.  In  the  City  of  London,  7th  Henry  IV.,  A.D.  1406.— Proclamation  made  in 
Latin  and  Norman  French,  on  the  "  Friday  next  before  the  quinzane  of  Easter"  (a  fortnight 
before  Easter^,  forbidding  Hokkyng. 

Again,  in  10th  Henry  IV.,  A.D.  1409,  in  Norman  French.— "Let  proclamation  be  made, 
that  no  person  within  the  city  of  London,  or  in  the  suburbs  thereof,  of  whatever  state  or  con- 
dition such  person  may  be,  whether  man  or  woman,  shall  in  any  street  or  lane  thereof,  take 
hold  of,  or  constrain  any  person  of  whatsoever  estate  or  condition  he  may  be,  within  house  or 
without,  for  hokkying  on  the  Monday  or  Tuesday  next,  called  '  Hokke-dayes.'  And  that  no 
person  shall  levy  money,  or  cause  it  to  be  levied,  for  the  games  called  '  foteballe'  and  cok- 
thresshying  because  of  mamages  that  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  said  city  or  the  suburbs 
thereof ;  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  and  of  making  fine  at  the  disci'etion  of  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen." — This  translation  is  by  Riley,  in  his  Memorials  of  London. 

Hampson's  Medii  JUvi  Kalendarium,  and  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  describe  this  custom 
to  have  been  carried  out  upon  the  third  Monday  and  Tuesday  after  Easter.  On  the  first  day 
the  men  were  lifted,  and  on  tlie  next  the  women  ;  the  passengers  being  intercepted  by  ropes, 
and  made  to  give  money  for  their  release.—  For  this  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Wyatt. 
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On  any  or  all  these  uses  history  is  silent,  and  my  researches  can 
shed  no  light. 

From  a  variety  of  sources,  there  is  now,  I  think,  before  you, 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  Danish  tenure  of  Bedfordshire  to  the 
north  of  the  Ouse  and  to  the  east  of  Alfred's  frontier,  was  neither 
transient  nor  merely  military,  and  that  the  line  which  our  great 
Anglo-Saxon  monarch  had  traced  recurred  in  all  the  subsequent 
partitions  of  the  kingdom,  under  Edmund  and  Anlaf,  Sweyn  and 
Ethelred,  and  Canute  and  Ironside,  until  both  invaders  and  in- 
vaded were  overwhelmed  by  their  Frenchified  cousins  the  Xorman 
conquerors. 
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Tlie  Ancient  Scliools  of  Melton  Mowbray. — A  Paper  read  before  a 
General  Meeting  of  tlie  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  held  at  Melton  Mowbray,  23rd  June,  1869. 
By  Thomas  North,  Honorary  Secretary. 

In  one  of  my  several  Papers  read  before  tliis  Society,  bearing  upon 
the  past  history  of  Melton  Mowbray,^  I  ventured  the  remark  that, 
mth  the  exception  of  the  magnificent  and  stately  parish  church, 
there  is  little  in  the  town  to  connect  the  Melton  of  to-day  with  the 
Melton  of  the  middle  ages.  Its  Castle,  its  Priory,  its  Spital  Chapel, 
its  Town  Crosses,  have  all  disappeared.  For  the  reason  (among  many 
others  of  more  importance)  that  the  church  is  such  a  remaining 
connecting  link,  I  made  as  strong  an  appeal  as  I  could  pen  in  aid 
of  the  effort  then,  as  now,  being  made  to  repair  the  glorious  pile 
which  adorns  not  Melton  only,  but  the  county  in  which  it  stands, 
and  to  restore  to  it  some,  at  least,  of  the  striking  and  beautiful 
features  of  which  it  has  been  at  various  times  despoiled.  Now, 
without  weakening  one  sentence  of  that  appeal,  I  wish  to  remind 
all  interested  in  the  past  history  of  Melton,  that  there  is  still  exist- 
ing another  link  between  the  ancient  and  modern  town — a  link  so 
intimately  connected  for  many  generations  with  the  church  and  the 
Eeligious  Houses,  that  it  may  well  be  called  their  handmaid,  their 
messenger  of  mercy  and  love,  specially  caring  for  and  training  the 
lambs  of  the  flock,  until  they  were  old  enough  to  feel  their  respon- 
sibilities, and  to  understand  their  position  as  members  of  the  Church, 
under  whose  fostering  care  they  had  been  trained,  and  in  some 
degree,  at  least,  prepared  for  the  struggles  and  difficulties  of  the 
life  before  them.  The  Parish  Schools  of  Melton  supply  that  other 
link  between  the  ancient  and  modern  town  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  upon  wliich  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  now. 

So  early  as  the  year  1347,  we  find  mention  of  schools  as  then 
existing  in  Melton.  We,  therefore,  infer  they  were  founded  prior 
to  that  date — how  long  before,  cannot  be  told.  It  is  stated  in  an 
ancient  record  that  in  that  year  they  were  under  the  care  and 
management  of  King  Edward  III.,  in  consequence  of  his  taking 

(1 )  The  Conxtahles  of  Melton  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
VOL.  X.,  PT.   I.  R 
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possession  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Priory  of  Lewes.^  The  Priory 
of  Lewes,  in  Sussex  (having  previously  possessed  the  patronage),  in 
the  year  1328,  obtained  the  appropriation  of  the  advowson  of 
Melton.  Being  a  branch  of  the  great  monastery  of  Clnni,  an  alien 
priory — that  is,  a  priory  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power 
— its  revenues  in  this  country  were  seized  by  the  King  of  England 
whenever  war  was  declared  against  France — a  not  uncommon  thing, 
as  we  all  know,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

After  a  truce  of  three  years,  Edward  III.,  in  1345,  renewed  the 
war  with  France,  and  confiscated  the  revenues  of  the  Priors  alien ; 
and  so  the  schools  of  Melton  were,  in  the  year  1347,  as  the  record 
informs  us,  under  the  care  and  management  of  the  King,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  becoming  possessed,  in  the  manner  indicated,  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  Priory  of  Lewes. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  connection  with  the  schools  of 
Melton  when  history  first  dawns  upon  them ;  and,  however  feeble 
the  ray  may  be,  it  points,  I  think,  to  their  origin.  The  monasteries, 
we  know,  and  gratefully  acknowledge,  were  the  great  seminaries, 
and  the  monks  the  diligent  and  patient  schoolmasters  of  Europe, 
during  mediaeval  times.  What  more  natural  than  that  the  Priory 
of  Lewes,  becoming  possessed  of  the  principal  emoluments  belong- 
ing to  Melton  church,  should,  if  not  establish,  at  least  aid,  the 
schools  of  Melton  to  such  a  considerable  extent  as  to  cause  the 
King  to  look  upon  them  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  priory's  establish- 
ment in  our  towm  1  This  idea  as  to  their  foundation  receives  some 
confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the  Priory  of  Lewes  did  its  full 
share  in  protecting  and  fostering  learning,  as  is  shown  by  several 
anecdotes  related  by  Dugdale  in  his  Monasticon.^ 

After  this  slight  glimpse,  the  light  is  again  obscured  for  two 
hundred  years — until  the  year  1548.  Under  that  date,  I  find  an 
entry  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of  this  parish,  now  preserved 
in  the  church  chest,  which  shows  that  the  schools  were  being  con- 
tinued : — 

"  Itfn  pd  to  Christ^  Whitehed  y*  he  p^  to  the  late 

Gram^.  Scholem^.  fl'or  p*®  of  the  wages  due  att        s.       d. 
Christmas,  an^.,  1548    xlviij.    x." 

A  much  stronger  ray  is  thrown  upon  the  history  of  our  schools 
by  the  outburst  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  That  monarch,  only  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
intimated  his  intention  of  taking  possession  of  the  property  of  all 
guilds  and  chantries,  and  although  death  stayed  his  purpose,  the 
advisers  of  Edward  VL,  liis  successor,  soon  after  he  had  ascended 
the  throne,  passed  a  bill  in  parliament  for  giving  to  the  King  the 
whole  of  their  possessions.  Then  in  the  general  confiscation  of 
property  belonging  to  the  various  religious  houses,   guilds,   and 

(2)  Pat.  21  Edward  III.,  quoted  by  Nichols,  Hist,  of  Leics.  Framland  Hundred,  p.  242. 
(.3)  Vol.  I.,  6. 
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chantries,  which  followed,  the  townsmen  of  Melton  had  to  defend 
their  title  to  certain  lands  which  belonged  (as  they  afftrnied)  to 
them,  and  the  jn^oceeds  of  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  appro- 
priated to  the  sujDport  of  their  schools. 

In  order  to  secure  the  confiscation  of  lands  and  tenements  be- 
longing to  these  now  dissolved  fraternities,  and  to  arrange  for  their 
sale,  "  the  King's  Visitors  for  Chantries"  were  despatched  through- 
out the  country,  whose  office  it  was  to  take  care  that  no  property 
lately  belonging  to  such  religious  bodies  was  taken  possession  of 
by  any  private  person  for  his  own  use,  or  by  any  town-wardens  or 
other  officials  for  the  enlargement  of  any  town  estate,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  local  institution — that  is,  to  use  the  quaint  but  ex- 
pressive definition  of  the  time,  to  see  that  there  were  no  "concealed 
lands."  These  Visitors  were  in  our  county  in  1547-8.  They  then 
visited  Leicester  as  we  find  by  an  entry  in  the  Chamberlains' 
accounts  for  that  year  : — 

"  It'ni  payd  for  ij  gallons  of  wyne  that  was  gyven  to  the  s.  d. 
Kyng's  maieste's  vicetors  for  chauntries     ij.  iiij." 

These  Visitors  are  most  probably  referred  to  by  the  church- 
wardens of  Melton,  who  in  the  same  year,  1547,  charge 

"  It'm  y®  9  of  Octobre  pd  ff'or  a  pottell  ^vyne  geven  to      d. 
the  Kyng's  visitors    'viij." 

The  Visitors  would  open  a  commission  in  Melton,  and  after  the 
examination  of  witnesses  before  a  jury,  would  pronounce  upon  the 
legaHty  of  the  title  set  forth  by  the  reputed  owners  of  lands  in  dis- 
pute. We  may  infer  from  a  document  still  extant — and  which  has 
before  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  this  Society — that  Chris- 
topher Draper,  ironmonger,  of  London,  became  by  purchase,  or 
otherwise,  the  possessor  of  property  formerly  belonging  to  the 
guilds  established  here.  He  re-sold  a  portion  of  this  property  to 
Nicholas  Cowlishaw,  who  bought  it  on  behalf  of  the  town.  It  was 
paid  for  by  the  churchwardens  out  of  certain  monies  which  came 
into  their  hands,  arising  from  the  sale  of  portions  of  the  church 
plate,  which  being  considered  unnecessary,  owing  to  the  changes  in 
the  ritual  of  the  church,  was  then  sold.  This  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing entry  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts  : — 

"  Item  paid  by  Nicholas  Cowlishaw  to  Christopher  Draper, 
of  London,  the  21st  day  of  November,  for  a  parcel  of 
land,  with  the  appurtenances,  lately  called  the  Chapel    li. 
House,  in  Melton,  bought  to  the  town  of  Melton's  use  xxi." 
Having  obtained  possession,  Nicholas  Cowlishaw  and  Thomas 
Postern  conveyed  the  property  so  purchased  to  a  number  of  their 
fellow  townsmen  as  trustees,  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  benefit 
of  the  school.     The  original  conveyance  is  now  in  existence,  and 
has  been  translated  and  transcribed  by  a  IMember  of  our  Society. 
It  is  a  somewhat  lengthy  document,  couched  in  the  phraseology  by 
which  the  majesty  of  the  law  is  usually  surrounded ;  so  I  will  not 
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read  it  to  you.  I  will  simply  say  that  by  virtue  of  the  trust,  the 
rents  of  the  property  were  to  be  applied  "  annually  for  ever  to  pay 
and  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  schoolmaster  from  time  to  time, 
to  teach  and  instruct  boys  in  grammar  within  the  town  of  Melton.* 
In  the  Town  wardens'  accounts  about  this  time  we  find  an  entry 
or  two  showing  that  the  school  was  open  : — 

*'  1557. — It'm  p^  to  the  skolem^  for  Mj^-ghelmas  qr...  xls." 
He  had  a  stipend  of  £8  a  year.     Again  : — 

"  1566-7. — It'm  p^  to  Mr.  Vycar  at  Easter,  w^^  was 
borowed  of  liim  the  xxii  of  Aprill,  1566,  begyning 

to  pay  the  scolem'' vZ^. 

It'm  the  viii  of  May  p^  to  Sir  Thorns  of  Saxelbye  for 
the  full  payment  of  the  scolem^'  his  wage  dew  at 

Mygliilmas  1566     ,   xs.  ixd. 

It'm  to  the  scholem'^  w^^  remayende  here  a  weke vs. 

It'm  to  Mr.  Whithead  towards  the  payment  of  the 

scolem^*  his  wage  at  Mighelmas  xvijs.  vid'' 

In  1567  another  inquiry  was  opened  about  portions  of  the  Town 
estate  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  &c.  In  that  year 
a  Commission  sat  at  Stathern,  in  this  countj^,  before  which  one 
Thomas  Lucas  sought  to  call  into  question  the  title  of  the  town  of 
Melton  to  certain  lands  which  he  affirmed  were  "  concealed."     The 

(4)  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  document  referred  to  :— 

"  To  all  the  faithful  in  Christ  to  whom  this  present  writing  indented  may  come,  Nicholas 
Cowlishaw,  of  Melton  Mowbray,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  yeoman,  and  Thomas  Postern,  of 
Melton  aforesaid,  yeoman,  health  in  the  Lord. 

"  Know  ye  that  we,  the  aforesaid  Nicholas  and  Thomas  Postern,  have  given,  granted,  and 
by  this  our  present  writing  have  confirmed,  to  William  Brookesby,  gentleman,  William  Lane, 
gentleman,  Seth  Lacy,  gentleman,  Clement  Giles,  gentleman,  Richard  Trayford,  Robert 
Halley,  Robert  Oldham,  John  Fishpool,  John  Rous,  William  Calver,  William  Adcock,  Thos. 
Pyne,  Thomas  Hudson,  John  Parker,  John  Hopkins,  Stephen  Shaw,  Leonard  Lacy,  Hugh 
Lacy,  John  Downes,  and  Alexander  Bell,  all  that  our  messuage  and  tenement,  vulgarly  called 
the  Chapel  House,  otherwise  called  the  Spittal  Chapel,  and  one  close  of  land,  with  all  their 
appurtenances,  now  or  lately  in  the  occupation  or  tenure  of  Diouisius  Shephard,  or  his  as- 
signs, situate,  lying,  or  being  in  Melton  Mowbray  aforesaid,  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Guild  of  the  Blessed  Mary  lately  existing,  pertaining,  aud  belonging  thereto,  which  certain 
messuage,  tenement,  close,  and  other  their  possessions,  we,  the  aforesaid  Nicholas,  and  Thomas 
Postern,  having  lately  had  given  and  granted  to  us,  by  a  certain  Christopher  Draper,  citizen 
aud  ironmonger  of  London,  as  by  the  charter  of  the  said  Christopher,  dated  on  the  10th  day 
of  November,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  our  King,  Edward  the  Sixth,  more  fully  ap- 
pears :^to  have  and  to  hold  the  aforesaid  messuage,  tenement,  close,  and  other  premises,  with 
all  their  appurtenances,  to  the  aforesaid  William  Brookesby  [and  others, — ail  the  names  are 
repeated^  and  their  heirs — the  annual  rents,  outgoings,  and  revenues  of  the  aforesaid  messuage, 
tenement,  close,  and  other  premises — that  they  annually  for  ever  shall  pay  and  contribute  to 
the  support  of  a  schoolmaster,  from  time  to  time,  to  teach  and  instruct  boys  in  grammar 
within  the  town  of  Melton  aforesaid  ;  and  under  condition  that  two  of  the  aforesaid  William 
Brookesby  {and  others — all  the  names  are  again  repeated]  whom  it  shall  happen  to  survive, 
their  other  co-feoffees  within  three  months  next  after  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  co-feoffees 
shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  good,  secure,  and  sufficient  in  law,  the  said  messuage,  tene- 
ment, close  and  other  premises,  to  twenty  other  men  to  have  and  to  hold  to  them  and  their 
heirs  for  ever  under  special  conditions  and  intentions,  the  aforesaid  :  to  hold  of  the  chief  lords 
of  the  fee  by  rent  and  service  thence  due  and  by  law  accustomed  ;  but  that  we,  the  aforesaid 
Nicholas  and  Thomas  Postern,  and  our  heirs,  the  aforesaid  messuage,  tenement,  close,  and 
other  premises,  with  their  appurtenances,  to  the  aforesaid  William  Brookesby  [and  others, — 
the  names  are  again  repeatedl  and  their  heirs  and  assigns,  under  the  conditions  and  agreements 
aforesaid,  against  us  and  our  heirs  will  warrant  and  for  ever  defend. 

"In  testimony  of  which,  we  the  aforesaid  Nicholas,  and  Thomas  Postern,  to  this  our 
present  writing  indented  have  placed  our  seals.  Dated  on  the  last  day  of  November,  in  the 
thii-d  year  of  the  reign  of  the  aforesaid  King,  Edward  VI.,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  England, 
Prance,  aud  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  English 
and  Irish  Church. 

"  By  me,  *'  By  me, 

"THOMAS  Postern.  " Nicholas  Cowlishaw." 
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result  of  that  enquiry  was  in  favour  of  tlie  townsmen.  They 
obtained  a  verdict  from  the  jury  before  which  the  case  was  heard, 
and  that  verdict  was  ratified  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  an 
Exemi')lification  granted  by  the  Court  to  strengthen  the  title  of  the 
towji  in  any  future  litigations. 

Ten  years  later  the  dispute  was  again  opened,  and  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  issued  a  ^mt  fieri  facias  for  the  payment  of  the  arrear- 
ages and  rents  of  the  supposed  ''  concealed  lands."  This  appears  to 
have  much  troubled  the  poor  Meltonians,  who  appealed  to  their 
more  powerful  neighbours,  George  Hastings,  Francis  Cave,  Thomas 
Cave,  and  Henry  Pole,  to  intercede  for  them.  Those  gentlemen 
■wrote  a  letter  to  the  Barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  a  copy  of 
which  is  preserved  among  the  town  papers.  It  is  dated  21st  Janu- 
ar}^,  1576-7,  and  which,  as  it  shows  the  state  of  the  school  at  that 
time,  I  will  read  to  you : — 

*'  Eight  Honorable  yt  may  please  yow  to  be  advertised  that 
where  there  hath  lately  come  forthe  of  the  Queues  maiesties  honor- 
able Courte  of  the  Exchequer  to  Thomas  Skevington  esquier  high 
sheriff  of  this  her  graces  Countie  of  Leicester  a  Writte  oi  fieri  facias 
against  certayne  psons  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Towne  of  Melton 
Mowbray  in  the  said  Countie  of  Leicester  (as  we  are  enformed)  for 
the  arrerages  of  sundrye  Tenements  for  certayne  years  now  last  past 
supposed  as  yt  ys  reported  to  be  conceled  Lands.  Whervppon  cer- 
tayne of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Towne  of  Melton  have  declared 
to  vs  whose  names  are  vnder  written  That  they  have  been  and  are 
in  Sute  for  the  same  Lands.  And  yt  hath  bene  found  by  verdytt 
of  a  substancyall  jury  of  twelve  psons  in  the  said  Countie  by  vertue 
of  the  Queues  liighnes  Com'ission  to  be  noe  conceled  Land.  Wliere- 
vpon  (as  they  say)  yt  was  ratified  in  the  said  honorable  Courte 
before  yo^'  hon°^^  or  other  the  Lordes  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  And 
her  graces  high  officers  in  the  said  Court  of  thexchequer  then  being 
p'^sent :  As  they  are  able  to  prove  by  Exemplification  under  the 
scale  of  the  said  Court.  That  the  pfitts  and  yerelye  revenues  of 
the  same  Lands  shold  be  vsed  and  employed  to  the  maynetenance 
of  a  Gram'er  Schole  with  in  the  same  Towne  of  Melton.  And  soe 
it  hath  bene  vsed  synce  the  said  order  and  long  tyme  before.  And 
now  at  this  time  ys  contynued  by  Eogier  Chanteler  M'^  of  Artes 
scholemaster  there  and  Wm  Lyddier  vssher  in  the  same  schole  with 
one  hundredth  and  twentye  scholers  under  both  there  charges. 
And  this  we  are  told  to  writte  unto  jo^'  hon"^*'  at  the  especiall  desire 
of  our  poore  neighbours  in  the  furderance  of  their  humble  sute  in 
soe  godly  a  cawse.  Thus  praying  for  the  p^'servac'on  of  y^  good 
healthes,  to  god  his  good  will  and  pleasure  and  soe  leave  yow  to  the 
Lord  Jhesus.  Melton  the  xxjtli  of  January,  1576. 
"  Yo^  hono^«  to  vse, 

"  George  Hastings, 
"  Efrauncts  Cave, 
"  Tho.  Cave, 
"  Henry  Pole." 
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What  the  effect  of  this  letter  was  I  cannot  tell,  but  a  few  weeks 
after  it  was  written  an  enquiry  was  again  opened  to  decide  the 
ownership  of  the  lands  in  dispute. 

I  find  by  certain  manuscripts  preserved  among  our  Town 
Records  that  John  Marsh,  of  London,  Esquire,  and  William  Marsh, 
his  son,  made  a  complaint  at  that  time  against  Richard  Trafforde, 
William  Lacye,  Robert  Oldham,  and  William  Trigge,  as  tenants 
and  representatives  of  the  Town,  that  they  had  become  possessed 
of  lands  and  tenements  in  Melton  Mowbray,  called  in  consequence 
"  Concealed  Lands,"  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  certain  Guilds 
or  Brotherhoods  there,  and  which  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  Crown 
at  the  dissolution  of  Guilds.  In  order  to  try  the  correctness  of  the 
charge,  and  the  title  of  the  Town  to  the  property  in  question,  a 
Commission  was  opened  at  Leicester  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  in 
the  19th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth — that  is,  in  1577 — before  Kenelm 
Digby  and  George  Yilliers,  Esquires,  when  witnesses  were  heard  on 
both  sides.  The  depositions  of  these  witnesses  are  preserved  among 
the  Town  Records,  and  from  them  we  glean  a  few  particulars  as  to 
the  school. 

Several  witnesses  for  the  complainants  declared  that  the  guilds 
formerly  possessed  lands  and  tenements — the  latter  standing  to- 
gether in  a  street  between  the  "  Shepe  Crosse"  and  the  "  Spittall 
Chappell" — that  is,  in  the  street  in  which  this  building  in  which 
we  are  now  assembled  stands.  On  the  other  hand  the  defendants 
brought  forward  several  witnesses  to  prove  the  contrary.  Thus, 
William  Waringe  declared  the  guilds  possessed  no  lands,  but  certain 
lands  did  belong  to  the  use  of  the  town  for  the  reparation  of  the 
bridge,  the  amendment  of  highways,  the  repair  of  the  church,  and 
to  the  use  of  the  school.  William  Lane  stated  that  he  had  known 
the  Grammar  School  for  fifty  years  :  that  there  had  been  fifty 
scholars  therein,  but  of  late  about  one  hundred  scholars  there  :  that 
the  property  in  dispute  had  been  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
school :  he  further  said  that  William  Brookesby  and  others  made  a 
feoffment  to  one  Thomas  Posterne  and  others  of  all  the  said  lands 
to  the  use  that  the  profits  and  rents  thereof  should  be  employed  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  said  school,  and  repair  of  bridges  and  high- 
ways. He  also  damaged  the  credit  of  the  witnesses  brought  forward 
by  the  complainants  by  saying  that  Tallis,  Parker,  and  Chambers 
were  men  of  "  evil  fame ;"  that  Tallis  was  a  drunkard,  "  and  vehe- 
mently suspect  for  stealing  of  a  '  Hogge  / "  that  Parker  was  a 
drunkard,  and  that  Chambers  was  also  a  drunkard,  "  and  did  steale 
Iron  out  of  Melton  Church  steple."  That  Melton  obtained  the 
verdict  is  evident  from  a  list  of  documents  once  belonging  to  the 
town,  in  which  I  find  "an  exemplification  of  a  verdict  against 
Mershe  for  concealed  lands." 

I  think  we  may  say  that  the  disputes  as  to  the  town  lands,  so 
far  as  they  bore  upon  the  school — not  otherwise,  for  the  town  was 
in  a  state  of  almost  constant  litigation — were  now,  in  1577,  at  last 
at  an  end. 
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The  school  at  that  time  was  for  boys  only,  and  was  divided  into 
the  upper  and  lower  portions.  The  master  of  the  npper,  or  Gram- 
mar School,  as  it  was  called,  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Roger 
Chantler,  M.A.,  and  the  iislier,  the  master  of  the  lower  school,  or 
the  "  scolm^'  for  the  Petties,"  as  he  was  termed,  was  Wm.  Lyddier. 
Mr.  Chantler  held  the  office  for  many  years  :  indeed  we  find  traces 
of  him  until  the  close  of  tlie  century — that  is  in  1599.  There  are 
some  notices  of  him  and  of  the  school  in  the  townwardens'  accounts, 
which  may  be  worth  quoting. 

"  1571-2. — Imprimis  p<^  to  Mr.  Roger  Chantler,  scoole 
M^"  for  his  Ordenary  stypend  ap'oynted  hym  by  the 
towne  owte  of  theyr  lands  as  a  yeirelye  pension  to- 
wards Ids  waige  after  viii/^.  the  yeire  for  two  entyre 

yeires  endinge  at  Mychellmas  72  vt  s:up xvi/i." 

"  1587. — Agreed  the  skoolmaster's  wages  to  be  for  ever 

p  ami'    idl. 

The  Husher  his  wages  p  ann'  , \li. 

^'  1598. — Item  paid  to  Mr.  Chauntler,  the  xxiij  of  No- 
vember, 1598,  for  hym  to  gyve  Mr.  Sutton  at  his 

going  away  Is. 

Item  payd  to  Mr.  Chauntler  the  xxj  of  December, 
1598,  for  his  paynes  that  he  tooke  w*^  the  pettye 

scoUers  Is." 

The  Mr.  Sutton  mentioned  was  the  usher.     Mr.  Chantler  had 
the  whole  of  the  school  under  his  charge  for  six  months. 
"  1599. — Paid  Mr.  Chantler  for  techinge  the  chyldren 

in  the  ousher's  absence,  beinge  halfe  a  yere  is    ili.YS." 

After  which  Mr.  Pletcher  came  to  assist  him. 

"  Paid  Wyllyam  fletcher,  ovsher  for  a  quarter  of  a  year 

and  odd  wycks  the  some  of ill.  xs." 

It  might  be  supposed  from  the  fact  of  the  townsmen  having 
increased,  and  fixed  the  stipend  of  the  master,  that  they  were  well 
satisfied  with  him.  This  satisfaction,  however,  was  not  universal. 
Whether  length  of  office  encouraged  him  to  take  liberties,  or 
whether  Melton  then  possessed  one  discontented,  fault-finding  in- 
habitant who  was — as  some  men  now  are — determined  not  to  think 
with  his  neighbours,  or  to  approve  their  choice,  I  know  not,  but  his 
opinion  as  to  the  management  of  the  school  at  this  period  is  given 
in  the  following  words,  which  he  ^vrote  upon  a  scrap  of  paper,  and 
which  I  found  among  the  town  documents. 

"  0^  Scolem'^  that  teacheth  the  grammer  scoole  hath  xU.  yearelie 
for  the  towne.  The  Scholm^  for  Petties  hathe  vZi.  a  yeare  for  the 
town.  But  the  gramar  Scolem'^  havinge  not  above  x.  or  xij.  of  o'^ 
Towne  to  teach  will  not  receave  those  that  be  redie  into  his  Scoole, 
but  will  alledge  they  are  not  redie,  but  xx5.  or  xxxs.  gyven  him  will 
be  taken,  and  so  they  will  be  fit  for  his  scoole."  Mr.  Chantler,  the 
schoolmaster,  a  Master  of  Arts  of  liis  University,  with  a  stipend  of 
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4s.  a  week !     Well,  he  perhaps  showed  he  was  human  by  trying  to 
increase  it  1 

Upon  the  death  or  retirement  of  Mr.  Chantler,  several  successive 
appointments  were  made  : — 

In  1600,  Mr.  Slater  was  usher. 

In  1602,  Mr.  Eyre  was  schoolmaster,  at  a  stipend  of  £10  a  year, 
and  Mr.  Tletcher  was  usher  at  £5  a  year. 

In  1603,  Mr.  Sherlocke  was  master. 

In  1604,  the  Rev.  Rob.  Hayne,  who  was  born  at  Thrussington, 
in  this  county,  gave  £400  for  the  purchase  of  property  in  or  near 
Leicester,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster 
at  Thrussington,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  two  poor  scholars  in 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  to  come  from  the  Free  School  at  Leicester, 
or  in  defect  of  that  from  the  school  at  Melton  :  each  scholar  to  have 
six  pounds  per  annum. ^ 

In  1609,  I  find  Mr.  WaUis  mentioned  as  master,  and  John 
Wright  as  usher. 

In  1613,  Mr.  Bayes  appears  as  master,  and  the  TowTiwardens 
charge  in  their  accounts  for  that  year : — 

' '  Item,  Mr.  Bayes,  schoolmaster    xZz'. 

John  Wright  usher yU. 

Item  to  Mr.  Bayes  (schoolmaster)  which  neiggh- 
beres  were  contente  in  ther  love  to  beestoe  of 
hym  in  regard  thatt  this  yere  hath  been  very 
chargabell  vnto  him  for  his  proseedinges    ...iijZ/.  vjs.  viijc?. 

Item  bestoed  more  of  John  AYrighte,  the  26  day 

of  December,  1613    o.  xx5.  o." 

In  1616,  we  find  Mr.  Humphrey  acting  as  schoolmaster,  and 
we  have  an  insight  into  the  kind  of  education  afi'orded  by  our 
school  at  that  time.  The  then  Vicar  of  Melton  was  the  Rev. 
Zachary  Cawdrey,  whose  curious  mural  tablet  is  still  to  be  seen  on 
the  external  wall  of  the  church,  close  by  the  north  door.  He  had 
a  son  born  about  the  year  1616,  and  named  Zachary,  after  his 
father.  The  boy,  when  of  fitting  age,  was  sent  to  the  Free  School 
of  his  native  town,  and  educated  there  for  seven  years,  under  the 
Mr.  Humphrey,  whose  appointment  we  have  just  noticed.  When 
sixteen  years  old,  he  went  direct  from  Melton  School  to  S.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  subsizar  to  the  then 
master,  Dr.  Humphrey  Gower;  and  in  1642,  the  boy  who  had 
received  the  whole  of  his  education  prior  to  going  to  the  University 
in  the  school  of  this  town,  went  out  of  his  college  a  Master  of 
Arts. 

On  the  20th  June,  1655,  Mr.  John  Allen  was  elected  Head- 
schoolmaster,  at  a  stipend  of  £20  per  annum,  ^'  to  teach  all  the 
inhabitants'  children  .  .  .  when  they  shaU  be  conceived  fitt 
for  the  sayd  schoole." 

(•'))  Wood's  A(h.  Ox.,  vol.  II.,  p.  82. 
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On  the  IStli  June,  1G59,  the  Eev.  Henry  Wickham,  M.A.,was 
chosen  Head-schoobnaster,  at  a  similar  stipend,  with  a  convenient 
dwelling-house.     He  only  held  the  office  for  three  months. 

These  frequent  changes  were  not  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants, 
so  Avlien  they  elected  Mr.  Wick  ham's  successor,  Mr.  Walter  Pare, 
on  the  15tli  September,  in  the  same  year  (1659),  they  stipulated 
with  him  "  to  continue  head  schoolmaster  for  Melton  aforesaid 
during  his  naturall  life  or  soe  long  as  he  shall  be  able  to  perform 
that  place  .  .  .  and  for  ye  better  Incouragement  of  ye  s^  Mr. 
Walter  Pare  in  s<^  schoole,  ye  s^  Inhabitants  hearing  of  his  good 
abilitys  to  performe  thatt  place  have  ffreely  given  him  out  of  ye 
rents  and  profhtts  of  ye  said  Town  lands  ye  some  of  ten  pounds." 

Mr.  Pare  did  not  live  long  f  his  successor  was  Mr.  Henry  Stokes, 
who  was  elected  "  for  life  "  on  the  9th  J^ovember,  1663,  at  a  stipend 
of  £40  a  year,  -with  a  house  not  only  free  from  taxes,  but  also — at 
that  time  a  most  desirable  immunity — free  from  quarter  of  soldiers. 
Nichols,  in  his  History  of  Leicestershire,  states  that  this  Mr.  Henry 
Stokes  held  the  office  of  schoolmaster  here  twice,  namely,  j)reviously 
to  the  year  1649,  in  which  j^ear  he  was  elected  to  the  mastership  of 
Grantham  School,  and  again,  as  I  have  shown  from  the  Town 
Records,  in  the  year  1663,  in  which  year  he  voluntarily  resigned 
his  duties  at  Grantham  and  returned  to  Melton.  If  Nichols  is 
correct — and  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  is,  although  I  do  not  find 
the  first  appointment  in  the  minutes  of  the  town  meetings — Mr. 
Stokes  in  the  first  instance  succeeded  Mr.  Humphreys,  and  preceded 
Mr.  Allen  in  the  mastership.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  Mr.  Stokes  had  for  a  pupil  whilst  at  Grantham  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who,  when  a  lad  of  twelve  years  of  age — in  1654 — 
was  placed  there,  and  there  continued  for  six  years.'' 

(6)  His  wife  was  buried  in  Meltou  Church,  where  her  epitaph  may  still  be  seen, 

(7)  The  following  "Facts  Respecting  Henry  Stokes,  Newton's  Schoolmaster:  By  Charles 
Henry  Cooper,  F.S.A.,"  have  come  into  my  hands  since  reading  the  above  Paper  :— 

During  each  of  the  two  periods  at  which  Isaac  Newton  was  at  Grantham  School,  Henry 
Stokes  was  the  Head  Master, 

He  was  a  native  of  Melton  Mowbray,  being  the  eldest  son  of  many  children  of  Anthony 
Stokes,  blacksmith,  of  that  place,  and  was  baptized  there  10th  October,  1619.  On  the  15th 
December,  1G38,  he  was  admitted  a  sizar  of  Pembroke  Hall;  being  matriculated  4th  July, 
163P,  and  proceeding  B.A.  1642-3. 

In  or  about  1647  he  became  Master  of  Melton  School.  No  record  of  his  appointment  at 
that  time  has  been  discovered.  It  is,  however,  pretty  clearly  indicated  by  the  admission-book 
of  St.  John's  College,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  John  Pdchardson,  admitted  a  sizar  25th  June, 
1647,  was  educated  at  Melton  School,  under  Mr,  Wild,  whilst  William  Gilbert,  who  was  ad- 
mitted a  pensioner  of  that  College  24th  February,  1647-8,  is  said  to  have  been  educated  in  the 
same  school  under  Mr,  Stokes, 

On  1st  February,  1649-50,  Mr,  Stokes  was  appointed  Master  of  Grantham  School.  On 
9th  November,  1663,  he  was  re-appointed  Master  of  Melton  School  for  his  life,  it  being  stipu- 
lated that  he  should  enter  upon  his  duties  at  the  folio-wing  feast  of  St.  Thomas.  On  8th 
December,  in  the  same  year,  he  formally  resigned  his  Mastership  at  Grantham, 

He  continued  to  preside  over  Melton  School  till  his  death.  The  register  of  the  parish  of 
Melton  records  that,  on  6th  May,  1673,  Mr,  Henry  Stokes,  Head  Schoolmaster,  was  buried. 

He  was  married,  and  in  the  register  of  the  parish  of  Melton,  the  burial  of  his  daughter 
Mary  is  recorded  under  the  date  of  20th  July,  1666. 

In  an  old  book  containing  the  accounts  of  the  Townsmen  of  Melton,  and  the  proceedings 
at  Meetings  of  the  inhabitants  on  school  matters,  is  the  following  list  of  books  left  in  the 
School  at  Mr.  Stokes'  death  : — 

VOL.  X.,  PT.  I.  S 
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About  tliis  time  the  state  of  the  Low  School  was  so  unsatisfac- 
tory as  to  call  forth  the  following  entry,  which  I  read  from  the 
Town  Minute  Book,  dated  28th  September,  1665  : — "At  a  general 
meetinge  the  day  and  year  aforesaid  we  whose  names  are  hearvnder 
written  haveing  notice  that  our  Low  Schoole  hath  been  for  sume- 
tyme  neglected  soe  that  many  of  the  Inhabetants  have  been  forced 
to  send  thear  children  to  another  schoole,  and  thear  pay  for  thear 
teaching,  soe  that  they  lose  the  benifitt  of  the  stipend  belonging  to 
the  said  Lowe  Schoole.  And  now  findinge  our  said  schoole  destitute 
of  a  schoole  master.  Wee  .  .  .  doe  elect  and  chuse  Zachary 
ffenton  to  be  schoolmaster  for  the  said  Lowe  Schoole,  and  shall 
desire  the  Townwardens  of  the  s^  Towne  to  pay  the  said  Zachary 
fenton  yearly  soe  long  as  he  shall  teach  in  the  said  schoole  the 
sume  of  eight  pounds  to  be  paycl  forty  shillings  a  quarter.  Witness 
our  hands."     (Signed  by  39  Townsmen.) 

At  the  end  of  ten  years  a  vacancy  again  occurred  in  the  office 
of  Kead-master,  when,  on  the  5th  June,  1673,  the  Eev.  Thomas 
Daffy,  M.A.,  was  elected.  Mr.  Daffy  was  elected  a  pensioner  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  June  16,  1666 ;  was  B.A.  1669-70, 
M.A.  1673 — the  year  he  came  to  Melton.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Eev.  Thomas  Daffy,  successively  rector  of  Harby  and  Kedmile,  and 
the  inventor  of  a  celebrated  medicine.  The  following  quaint  adver- 
tisement of  this  medicine  appeared  in  the  Post  Boy  newspaper  of 
the  1st  January,  1707-8: — "Daffye's  famous  Elixir  Salutis,  pre- 
pared by  Catherine  Daffye,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Daffye,  late 
Rector  of  Eedmile,  in  the  Yale  of  Belvoir,  who  imparted  it  to  his 
kinsman,  Mr.  Anthony  Daffye,  who  published  the  same  to  the 
benefit  of  the  community  and  his  o^vn  great  advantage.  The 
original  receipt  is  now  in  my  possession,  left  to  me  by  my  father. 
My  own  brother,  Mr.  Daniel  Daffye,  apothecary,  in  Nottingham, 

Martiuius  (Lexicon  Philologicuni).  Sintasis  Pentaglotton. 

Lexicon  Geographic um  (Ferrarii).  Minucius. 

Erasmi  Adagia.  Budtei  Commentarii. 

Calepin  (Dictionarium  Latiuum).  Poetical  Dictionary. 

A  Greek  Lexicon.  A  Quadruple  Dictionary  (by  Barret). 

Golii  Etymologicon.  Gouldman's  Dlctionaiy. 

Sir  David  Brewster  makes  the  following  statement  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (2nd 
Edit.,  I.,  16). 

"  The  day  on  which  he  quitted  Grantham  was  one  of  much  interest,  not  only  to  himself, 
but  to  his  school-fellows  and  his  venerable  teacher.  Mr.  Conduit  has  recorded  it  as  a  tradition 
in  Grantham,  that  on  that  day  the  good  old  man,  with  the  pride  of  a  father,  placed  his 
favourite  pupil  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  school,  and  having,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
made  a  speech  in  praise  of  his  character  and  talents,  held  him  up  to  the  scholars  as  a  proper 
object  of  their  love  and  imitation.  We  have  not  heard  that  the  schoolmaster  of  Grantham 
lived  long  enough  to  feel  a  great  pride  in  the  transcendent  reputation  of  his  pupil ;  but  many 
of  the  youths  to  whom  his  affectionate  counsel  was  addressed  may  have  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  glorifying  in  having  been  the  schoolfellows  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton." 

From  the  facts  here  stated,  it  will  appear  that  Mr.  Stokes,  although  he  died  in  his  54th 
year,  lived  long  enough  to  have  known  the  great  and  growing  reputation  of  Newton.  I  need 
hardly  point  out  how  inapplicable  to  Mr.  Stokes  are  the  epithets  "venerable"  and  "old,"  for 
he  was  only  about  42  when  Newton  finally  left  Grantham  School,  which  was  apparently  in 
the  early  part  of  16G1. 

Amongst  the  portraits  which  Newton  executed  in  his  boyhood  was  one  of  Mr.  Stokes 
(Brewster  I.,  11). 

Mr.  Cooper  further  states  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ainslie,  Master  of  Pem- 
broke College,  and  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Colics,  M.A,,  of  Melton,  for  the  new  facts  recorded  above. 
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made  this  Elixir  from  the  said  receipt  and  sold  it  there  during  his 
life.  Those  who  know  it  will  believe  what  I  declare  ;  and  those 
who  do  not  may  he  convinced  that  I  am  no  counterfeit  by  the 
colour,  taste,  smell,  and  operation  of  my  Elixir.  To  be  had  at  the 
Hand  and  Pen,  Maiden-lane,  Covent  Garden." 

Whether  our  schoolmaster  allowed  his  pupils  to  test  the  colour, 
taste,  smell  of  his  father's  Elixir  cannot  be  told,  but  certain  it  is 
that  Mr.  Datfy  sent  out  from  IMelton  School  a  most  remarkable 
pupil,  of  whom  something  must  presently  be  said. 

Mr.  Daffy  continued  master  until  the  year  1716.  On  the  29th 
May  in  that  year,  as  I  find  from  the  Town  Eecords,  Mr.  John 
Henley  was  elected  Head-master,  at  a  stipend  of  £40  per  annum. 
The  Eev.  John  Henley,  the  new  schoolmaster,  was. the  son  of  the 
Eev.  Simon  Henley,  Avho  was  vicar  of  Melton  for  forty  years.  He 
was  born  at  Melton  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1692,  and  at  a  proper 
age  was  placed  in  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  his  native  town, 
under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Daffye,  the  Head-master,  and 
there  he  attended  for  eight  years.  Erom  the  school  at  Melton  he 
was  removed  to  that  at  Oakham,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  scholar- 
ship annexed  to  it  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  His  progress 
at  Oakham  was  very  rapid,  his  maxim  and  aim  being  always  to  be 
first  of  his  class,  and  captain  of  the  school.  After  a  stay  of  only 
one  year  there,  he  was  sent  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  he 
being  then  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  At  college  he  was 
extremely  impatient  under  the  rules  and  the  courses  of  study  deemed 
at  that  time  essential  to  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  can- 
didate for  Holy  Orders,  and  inwardly  resolved  to  enter  his  protest 
against  the  system  when  opportunity  oftered.  He  took  his  degree 
of  B.  A.  in  1712,  and  at  that  time  contributed  some  amusing  articles 
to  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  shadowing  forth  his  future  notoriety 
in  that  direction.  When  he  had  taken  his  Bachelor's  degree  he 
was  desired  by  the  trustees  of  the  Melton  Grammar  School  to  assist 
in  its  direction,  and  four  years  later,  as  we  have  seen — that  is,  in 
1716 — he  was  appointed  master.  He  appears  to  have  exerted  great 
influence  over  the  school  here.  He  is  said  to  have  increased  it 
much,  and  to  have  raised  it  from  a  declining  to  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. He  established  an  elocution  class  for  the  improvement  of 
public  speaking,  by  training  the  youth  under  his  care  to  speak  with 
precision  and  accuracy  passages  from  the  classics  and  select  orations. 

Whilst  at  Melton  Mr.  Henley  commenced  his  Universal  Gram- 
mar. Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  attainments  as  a  linguist 
when  it  is  said  that  he  completed  ten  languages  in  that  work,  with 
a  proper  inuroduction  to  each.  In  1721 — after  declining  to  become 
a  candidate  for  a  fellowship  in  his  college — he  resigned  his  post  as 
master  of  Melton  School.  It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  in  this 
Paper  the  caieer  of  this  singular  man  after  his  departure  from  this 
town.  For  a  time  his  sermons  were  not  specially  noticeable  for  any 
great  eccentricities.     He  wrote  much  and  published  much.     He 
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appears  to  have  had  very  considerable  power  as  a  preacher,  but  was 
so  much  opposed  to  the  rules  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  priest, 
and  so  much  disappointed  in  not  obtaining  preferment  in  London, 
that  he  separated  in  1726  under  the  title  of  "  Independent  Minister 
of  the  Oratory,"  and  from  thenceforward  he  became  known  as 
"  Orator  Henley." 

Then  commenced  that  extraordinary  career  so  well  told  by  the 
author  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature  in  his  Calamities  of  Authors, 
by  Wright  in  his  England  under  the  House  of  Hanover,  by  our 
county  historian,  Nichols,  and  by  others.  His  custom  was — ■ 
as  we  have  seen  in  our  OAvn  day — to  announce  the  subjects  upon 
which  he  intended  to  preach,  under  pithy,  quaint,  and  sometimes 
not  altogether  seemly  titles.  He  also  seized  any  passing  event,  and 
pressed  it  into  his  service.  Thus,  when  Dr.  Croxall  preached  before 
the  Commons,  in  1730,  adopting  as  his  text,  "Take  away  the  wicked 
from  before  the  king,  and  his  throne  shall  be  established  in  right- 
eousness," and  Sir  Robt.  Walpole  interfered  to  prevent  the  preacher 
receiving  the  usual  thanks  of  the  House,  and  got  him  struck  off  the 
list  of  King's  chaplains,  Henley  produced  the  following  parody  : — 

* '  Away  with  the  wicked  before  the  King, 
And  away  witli  the  wicked  behind  liim, 

His  throne  it  will  bless 

With  righteousness, 
And  we  shall  know  where  to  find  him. " 

Mr.  Henley  was  succeeded  as  master  of  the  High  School  by  the 
Eev.  John  Brown,  M.A.  (of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge),  who  was 
elected  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  28th  September,  1721.  Mr.  Brown 
specially  agreed  with  the  townsmen  that  he  would  not  during  the 
time  of  his  being  master,  accept  the  curacy  of  Melton.  He  held  the 
office  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-five  years ;  for  it  is  under  date  of 
7th  May,  1756,  that  I  find  at  a  meeting  of  the  townsmen,  the  Rev. 
John  Brown  having  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  resign  the 
mastership  of  the  High  School,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Ball  was  elected  to 
succeed  him.  Mr.  Ball  came  from  Oakham  School,  where  he  was 
under-master.  He  stayed  a  few  months  only.  On  the  2nd  of 
November  in  the  following  year — 1757 — the  Rev.  Richard  Hardy 
(who  also  provided  not  to  accept  the  curacy)  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him  upon  his  resignation.  Mr.  Hardy  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Jno. 
Hardy,  sometime  vicar  of  Melton,  and  rector  of  Kinoulton,  in  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  and  so  in  all  probability  received  his  early 
education  in  our  school.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded 
him — without  giving  up  the  school — as  rector  of  Kinoulton.  After- 
wards, in  1768,  he  also  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Eaton.  The  next 
Master  of  the  High  School  was  Mr.  John  Thompson,  who  was 
elected  on  the  lltli  October,  1771,  at  a  stipend  of  £50  a  year,  "in 
lieu  (to  use  the  words  of  the  minute  in  the  Town  Book)  and  full  sat- 
isfaction for  the  teaching  of  the  inhabitants'  children  of  the  town 
of  Melton  Mowbray  only,  with  the  Rules  of  Grammar  and  Classics 
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only,  other  than  six  of  the  children  of  the  said  Inhabitants  of  the 
Town  of  Melton  Mowbray  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  at  any  time  or 
times  hereafter  nominated  and  appointed  by  tlie  said  feoffees,  or  the 
major  part  of  the  same,  for  the  time  being  in  writing  and  mathe- 
matics." 

After  holding  the  office  about  three  years,  Mr.  John  Thompson 
was  succeeded  by  the  Eev.  John  Hodgson,  who  was  chosen  at  a 
meeting  held  26th  August,  1774. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  joointed  out  that  the 
High,  or  Grammar  School,  was  intended  for  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  professional  men,  and  of  such  other  of  tlie  inhabitants  as 
were  desirous  of  sending  their  sons  to  either  of  the  Universities,  or 
of  preparing  them  for  the  learned  professions.  Masters  were  ap- 
pointed who  were  capable  of  so  far  instructing  the  youth  of  Melton 
that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  young  man  to  go  direct 
from  our  school  to  college.  This  had  been  the  case  for  very  many 
years.  At  the  same  time  there  had  been  precautions  taken  that  the 
poor  should  also  have  a  proper  education  provided  for  them  by  the 
appointment  of  a  schoolmaster,  of  a  lower  grade  as  to  attainments. 
Whether  this  plan  worked  well  for  the  town ;  whether  the  sons  of 
the  more  wealthy  and  better  educated  of  the  inhabitants  continued 
to  be  sent  to  the  Grammar  School,  there  is  no  means  of  telling,  but 
I  think  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  a  change  was  now  introduced 
which  materially  altered  the  character  of  the  school.  The  Yicar  of 
Melton  at  this  period  was  a  man  who  made  his  mark  upon  Melton 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Dr.  Ford  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage 
in  the  year  1773,  and  although  I  find  no  entry  in  the  town  papers 
as  to  any  proposed  change  in  the  constitution  of  our  school  having 
been  discussed  in  pubhc  meeting,  still  I  infer  from  the  following 
memorandum,  that  certain  new  regulations  were  made,  both  as  to 
the  admission  into  the  school,  and  as  to  the  subjects  to  be  taught 
therein — and  Dr.  Ford  was,  most  probably,  the  chief  mover  in  the 
change. 

''19  April  1775. 

"Be  it  Eemembered  that  at  a  General  Meeting  of  us  the  Trus- 
tees and  Inhabitants  of  the  Towii  of  Melton  Mowbray  aforesaid  for 
and  concerning  the  electing  of  a  ffree  School  master  for  the  teaching 
of  Heading  Writing  and  Common  Arithmetick  with  the  Decimal 
and  Vulgar  ffractions  and  Mensuration  there,  We  do  elect  and  cliuse 
Mr.  William  Chamberlain,  of  Old  Dalby,  in  the  said  county  of 
Leicester  as  school  master  thereof — (yearly  salary  <£50 — half  a  year's 
notice).  And  it  is  also  further  Agreed  that  the  said  William  Cham- 
berlain shall  not  have  the  care  of  Teaching  any  Son  or  Sons  belong- 
ing to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Town  any  other  than  those  who 
are  capable  of  Reading  in  the  Bible,  and  such  son  or  sons  to  go 
under  a  proper  examination  for  that  Purpose  by  a  Person  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  said  Inhabitants.  And  also  it  is  further  agreed 
that  if  any  of  the  said  Inhabitants  of  Melton  Mowbray  aforesaid. 
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shall  cliuse  to  liave  tlieir  son  or  sons  Taught  and  Instructed  in  any 
other  Branch  of  Learning  than  Writing,  Eeading,  and  Common 
Arithmetic,  in  manner  as  aforesaid,  Then  and  in  such  case  such 
Inhabitant  or  Inhabitants  shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  said 
William  Chamberlain,  for  such  other  son  or  sons  such  sum  or  sums 
of  money  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Parents  of  such  sons 
and  the  said  William  Chamberlain  for  such  extraordinary  educa- 
tion  And  Lastly,  the  said  school  in  Respect  to 

Holidays  and  times  of  vacation,  the  same  shall  be  used  and  accus- 
tomed in  the  same  manner  and  form  with  the  Grammar  School  of 
Melton  Mowbray  aforesaid.     As  witness  our  hands." 

(Signed  by  21  inhabitants  and  the  master). 

The  formality  of  the  wording  of  this  entry  shows  that  it  was 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  The  regulation  as  to  holi- 
days may  appear  to  point  to  the  Grammar  School  as  being  still  in 
existence,  but  it  pointed  really  to  the  Grammar  School  as  being  just 
superseded  by  what  would  be  thought  a  school  more  comj^rehensive 
in  its  character,  and  more  likely  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  inhabit- 
ants generally. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  held  his  office  about  twelve  months,  when  a 
vacancy  occurring,  Thomas  Brewster,  of  Melton,  was  appointed  at 
a  meeting  held  on  the  18th  March,  1776,  schoohnaster  for  six 
months  only,  until  a  more  competent  man  could  be  found.  An 
advertisement  was  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the  London  Evening 
Post,  Tlie  Cambridge  Journal,  and  The  York  Cliroiiide,  for  a 
master  "for  the  teaching  of  a  free  Grammar,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic school  at  Melton."  These  advertisements  do  not  appear  to 
have  brought  a  satisfactory  man  before  the  notice  of  the  townsmen, 
for  no  ajjpointment  Avas  made  until  the  27th  of  December  in  the 
same  year  (1776)  when  Mr.  Thomas  Hemsley,  of  Grimstone,  in  this 
county,  was  appointed  at  a  decreased  salary  of  £40  a  year.  Mr. 
Hemsley  was  master  for  about  fourteen  years.  On  the  14th  July, 
1790,  for  reasons  not  given,  it  was  ordered  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  feofPees  and  inhabitants,  that  six  months  notice  be  given  to  the 
Rev.  Thos.  Hemsley  to  quit  the  school  on  the  5th  AjDril  then  next 
ensuing.     He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Charles  Medcalf  in  1791. 

These  were  stirring  times  in  Melton — a  new  Trust  Deed  for  the 
management  and  care  of  the  Town  Estate  Avas,  after  much  discussion 
and  difficulty  obtained.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  30th  October, 
1793,  it  was  ordered  that  certain  of  the  inhabitants  be  empowered 
to  light  the  town  by  lamps,  to  pave  the  middle  pavement,  and  to 
estabhsh  a  watch.  With  so  many  signs  of  progress,  and  with  such 
proofs  of  a  strong  desire  to  improve  the  town  and  to  use  its  revenues 
for  the  public  good,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that  an  order 
was  passed  at  the  same  meeting  for  the  establishment  of  a  school 
for  the  girls  of  this  place. 

This  order  was  quickly  carried  into  effect  by  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Dr.  Ford,  Mr.   Stokes,  Mr.   Kendall,  and  Mr.  Charles 
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Latham.  Dr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Latham  were  the  active  promoters  of 
the  scheme,  and  a  schoolhouse  was  erected  in  tlie  King-street,  where 
the  girls  were  to  be  taught  reading,  knitting,  plain  work,  writing, 
and  accounts.  Sunday  schools  were  also  formed  at  the  same  time, 
but  it  was  resolved  that  the  expenses  attending  them  should  not  be 
defrayed  by  the  Town  Estate. 

It  may  be  expected  that  something  should  be  said  as  to  the 
locality  of  the  schools  of  Melton  during  the  time  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking.  There  is  little  to  guide  us  in  stating  definitely 
where  the  school-house  formerly  stood.  The  earliest  mention  I  find 
of  the  building  is  under  the  date — 

"  1582. — Item,  p^  to  Edward  Loon  for  a  daies  worke  of 

thatching  the  old  schoole  howse  and  his  fynding   ...  viijJ." 

In  1596  the  Townwardens  again  repaired  the  school-house. 

From  these  entries  Ave  gather  that  the  school-house  at  that  time 
was  an  old  thatched  building  much  out  of  repair.  It  was  ]orobably 
soon  after  this  date  that  the  school,  in  consequence  of  this,  and  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  building,  or  renting  a  more  suitable 
place,  was  removed  to  the  eastern  aisle  of  the  north  transept  of  the 
parish  church.  That  portion  of  the  church  Avas  (in  accordance  with 
a  bad  custom  then  prevalent)  walled  off  from  the  main  body  of  the 
fabric,  and  appropriated  to  secular  uses.  I  imagine,  as  Ave  find  that 
the  old  school-house  Avas  thatched,  that  this  change  took  place  before 
1613,  for  in  that  year  the  ToAvnAvardens  repaired  the  school-house, 
and  '^  the  leads  over  the  school-house."  The  school  was  held  in  the 
part  of  the  church  just  indicated  for  many  years ;  after  Avliich  it 
was  removed  to  the  house  noAv  occupied  by  Mr.  Eowland,  nearly 
opposite  to  Avhere  we  are  noAV  assembled ;  and  there  the  youth  of 
Melton  Avere  taught  by  Mr.  Day  and  Mr.  Brereton,  until,  during 
the  mastership  of  the  latter  gentleman,  new  schools,  and  I  presume 
the  present  ones,  were  erected  in  the  King-street. 

A  gentleman,  a  native  of  Melton,  who  kncAv  the  toAAm  well 
nearly  seventy  years  ago,  thus  describes  in  a  manuscript  directory, 
which  I  have  been  alloAved  to  peruse,  the  various  schools  in  Melton 
at  that  time  : — 

"  Spitall-End. — The  loAver  boys'  school,  John  Smith,  master, 
called  '  Pudding  Smith,'  succeeded  by  Mr.  Everitt. 

"  The  upper  school, — John  Day,  succeeded  by  Mr.  Brereton. 

"  Tahle  No.  3.  —Daniel  Pears,  alias  his  Avife,  Peggy  Pears,  kept 
an  infant  school.  Nearly  all  the  respectable  inhabitants  sent  their 
children. 

"  King-street. — Girls'  School-house  :  George  Watchorn ;  his  wife 
kept  an  infant  school.     Mrs.  Webster,  Sunday  School  mistress. 

''  Beast  Mai'ket. — T.  Garner,  Aveaver  and  Sunday  School  master." 

I  have  noAV  placed  before  you  the  fcAv  notes  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  and  to  string  together  (in,  I  fear,  a  very  desultory  manner), 
relating  to  the  history  of  our  schools  to  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
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It  is  very  evident  tliat  the  primary  intention  was  to  liave  not  only 
a  scliool  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  labouring  and 
artizan  population,  but  also  a  Grammar  School,  in  which  the  sons 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  could  receive  an  education  befitting 
their  position  in  society,  and  their  prospects  in  life.  I  have  shown 
how  this  second  feature  was,  perhaps  gradually,  but  at  last  entirely, 
lost.  How  the  Grammar  School  became  merged  into  the  ordinary 
parish  school,  such  as  many  of  us  remember  thirty  years  ago ;  how, 
in  fact,  the  middle  class  in  Melton — the  tradesmen  and  the  profes- 
sional men — lost  the  advantages  formerly  offered  them  for  the 
education  of  their  children  in  our  schools.  Now,  without  offering 
an  opinion  upon  the  desirability  of  this  change — upon  its  merits  or 
demerits — and  also  without  ignoring  for  one  moment  the  great 
claims  of  what  are  termed  the  working  classes  upon  the  town  for 
the  almost  free  education  of  their  children,  and  also  without  wisliing 
to  say  one  word  in  depreciation  of  every  effort  now  being  made,  or 
that  can  be  made,  for  their  moral  and  mental  improvement,  I  must 
confess  to  thinking  that  jDrovision  for  middle-class  education  is  now 
too  much  lost  sight  of.  The  rich  can  send  their  sons  to  the  pubKc 
schools,  or  to  the  Universities ;  the  poor  have  an  education  placed 
within  their  reach  adapted  in  every  way  to  their  requirements ;  but 
there  is  little  or  no  provision  made  for  the  proper  education  of  the 
children  of  that  great  and  important  section  of  the  community 
known  as  the  Middle  Class.  And  it  is  well  if  we  do  not  reap  the 
fruit  of  this  in  the  growing  absence  of  that  refinement  of  character, 
that  true  gentlemanly  percejDtion  of  what  befits  each  station  of  life, 
and  of  that  high  Christian  principle  which  should  guide  a  man  in 
every  relation  of  life,  wliich  may,  and  ought,  to  shine  as  brightly 
behind  the  counter  of  the  shop  and  the  desk  of  the  of&ce  as  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  noble  and  of  the  rich. 

I  have  also  shown  how  Dr.  Ford  and  those  who  rallied  around 
him  in  Melton,  first  provided  a  pubHc  school  for  the  girls  of  the 
parish,  and  how  they  at  the  same  time  opened  a  Sunday  school.  It 
is  much  to  the  honour  of  Melton,  that  it  provided  a  school  of  the 
latter  kind  so  early  in  the  history  of  these  institutions.  It  was  not 
until  the  year  1781  that  the  first  Sunday  school  in  England  was 
opened  by  a  bookseller  of  Gloucester — Eobert  Eaikes — in  the  crypt 
of  the  Cathedral  of  that  city,  into  which  he  gathered  the  children 
from  the  streets,  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  spend  their 
time.  Melton,  by  opening  a  similar  school  in  1793,  was  certainly 
among  the  first  towns  which  followed  the  example  set  by  the  good 
bookseller  of  Gloucester. 

I  feel  I  cannot  leave  this  last  notice  of  our  schools,  without 
referring  with  the  utmost  respect  and  affection  to  one  name  specially 
associated  with  Dr.  Ford's  in  this  good  work.  I  am  sure  the  name 
of  Latham  will  be  long  remembered  in  Melton,  as  connected  for 
now  nearly  one  hundred  years  past  with  every  movement  for  the 
benefit  of  the  town,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition, 
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specially  of  its  poorer  inhabitants.  It  will  be  long  cherislied  as 
recalling  many  acts  of  the  kindest  sympathy  for  the  distressed  and 
afflicted  among  all,  both  rich  and  jDoor.  The  good  work  commenced 
by  Mr.  Charles  Latham  so  many  years  ago,  has  never  been  lost 
sight  of  by  his  descendants.  One  of  his  children  (who  is  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  many  a  poor  neighbour  in  this  town),  has,  for  the 
long  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  taught,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
in  those  Sunday  schools  which  her  father  took  so  much  interest  in 


forming. 


* '  Oh !  say  not,  dream  not,  heavenly  notes 
To  childish  ears  are  vain, 
That  the  young  mind  at  random  floats, 

And  cannot  reach  the  strain. 
Dim  or  unheard  the  words  may  fall, 
And  yet  the  heaven -taught  mind 
May  learn  the  sacred  air,  and  all 
The  harmony  unwind." 

Christian  Year. 


Masters  of  Melton  Grammar  School. 

1571. 

Eoger  Chantler,  M.A. 

1721. 

John  Brown,  M.A. 

1602. 

Mr.  Eyre. 

1756. 

Tho.  Ball,  B.A. 

1603. 

Mr.  Sherlocke. 

1757. 

Richd.  Hardy,  M.A. 

1609. 

Mr.  Wallis. 

1771. 

John  Thompson. 

1613. 

Mr.  Bayes. 

1774. 

John  Hodgson,  M.A. 

1616. 

Mr.  Humphreys. 

1775. 

Wm.  Chamberlain  (after- 

1647. 

Henry  Stokes,  B.A.  (%) 

wards  Rev.). 

1655. 

John  Allen. 

1776. 

Thomas    Brewster     (tem- 

1659. 

Henry  Wickhani,  M.A. 

porarily). 

1659. 

Walter  Pare. 

1776. 

Thos.  Hem sley  (afterwards 

1663. 

Henry  Stokes,  B.A. 

Rev.). 

1673. 

Tho.  Daffye,  M.A. 

1791. 

Chas.  Medcalf. 

1716. 

John  Henley,  B.A. 

VOL.  X.,  FT.   T. 


On  the  Sepulchral  Effigies  in  Bottesford  Church,  Leicestershire. — 
A  Description  given  to  the  Members  of  the  Leicestersliire 
Architectural  and  Archseological  Society  present  in  that  Church 
during  an  Excursion  on  the  24th  June,  1869.     By  Matthew 

HOLBECHE  BlOXAM,  F.S.A. 

The  Chancel  of  Bottesford  Church  contains  an  interesting  series  of 
Monuments  and  Sepulchral  Effigies,  some  of  which  were  removed 
hither  on,  or  after,  the  Suppression,  from  the  Priory  Church, 
Belvoir,  and  the  Abbey  Church,  Croxton.  These  are  as  follows  : 
— In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  mthin  the  communion  rails,  is 
the  diminutive  effigy,  the  lower  portion  of  which  has  been  destroyed, 
representing  a  knight  in  armour  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  armour  consists  of  a  hooded  hawberk  of  rings  set 
edgewise,  over  which  is  worn  a  sleeveless  surcoat ;  the  gloves  of 
mail  are  disengaged  at  the  wrists.  A  heater-shaped  shield  is  affixed 
to  the  left  arm  by  a  guige,  and  a  sword  is  affixed  to  the  left  side 
by  a  sword  belt,  diagonally  disposed. 

This  diminutive  effigy  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  an 
inscription  removed  hither  from  the  old  Abbey  Church  at  Croxton, 
which  inscription  is  as  follows  : — 

"  HiC  JACET  COR  DNI  ROBTI  DE  EoS  CUl'S  CORPS  SEPELIT  APUD 
KYRKHAM  A  OBIIT  XIII  KL  JUNII  Ao  DNI  M  CC  LXXXV  ISABELLA 
DNA  DE  EOOS  UXR  ISTI  ROBBI  DE  ROOS  JACET  APUD  NOVU  LOCU 
lUXTA  STAMFORD  OBIIT  Q  ANNO  DNI  MCCC." 

This  effigy  was  formerly  ascribed  as  representing  Eobert  de 
Todenei,  founder  of  the  Castle  and  Priory  of  Belvoir,  who  died  in 
1088,  but  this  tradition  is  erroneous,  as  it  is  evidently  an  effigy  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Diminutive  effigies  of 
this  class,  placed  where  the  heart  of  some  person  of  note  has  been 
buried  apart  from  the  body,  are  to  be  found  in  the  churches  of 
Horsted  Keynes,  Sussex,  where  there  is  one  representmg  a  knight 
in  banded  armour,  cross-legged,  with  sword  and  shield,  holding  in 
the  hands  a  heart ;  of  Mapouder,  Dorsetshire,  where  there  is  like- 
wise a  diminutive  cross-legged  effigy  holding  a  heart  ;  and  of 
Tenbury,  Worcestershire,  where  the  effigy,  represented  in  armour 
of  mail  with  a  surcoat  over,  is  sculptured  holding  a  heart. 

In  the  vestry  is  a  recumbent  effigy  of  a  lady,  removed  from  the 
Priory  Church;  she  is  rej^resented  in  a  vest  with  close-fitting 
sleeves,  with  a  sleeveless  gown  worn  over,  the  skirts  of  which  are 
loose,  the  drapery  well  disposed,  and  reaching  to  the  feet,  which 
rest  against  a  dog.  A  wimple,  worn  gorget-like,  encircles  the  neck 
and  chin ;  round  the  temples  is  a  fillet,  and  a  veil  hangs  down  each 
side  the  head ;  the  hair  is  braided. 

The  wimple  and  head-dress  resemble  those  on  the  effigy  of  a 
lady  in  Eyther  Church,  Yorkshire.     This  effigy  has  been  ascribed 
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to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Arundel,  and  widow  of  Sir 
William  Eoss,  who  died  in  1439;  but  it  is  evidently  of  a  much 
earlier  period,  and  may  be  attributed  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Within  the  rails  of  the  communion  table,  on  the  south  side,  and 
adjoining  the  south  wall,  is  a  high  tomb  of  alabaster,  the  only  side 
of  which  visible  is  ornamented  with  statuettes  of  angels,  bearing 
shields  in  front.  The  emblazonments  on  these  shields  have  dis- 
appeared.    This  tomb  Was  removed  from  the  Priory  Church. 

On  this  tomb  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a  man  in  armour ;  he 
is  represented  with  a  conical  basinet  on  his  head,  with  an  orle  or 
wreath  surrounding  it,  so  as  to  take  off  or  diminish  the  pressure  of 
the  tilting  lielnie,  which  is  represented  beneath  the  head,  with  its 
accessories,  mantling,  and,  as  crest,  a  peacock.  In  front  of  the 
basinet,  over  the  temples,  are  the  words  i.h.c.  nasare. 

Attached  to  the  basinet  is  a  camail,  or  tippet  of  chain  mail,  over 
which  is  worn  the  collar  of  SS ;  at  the  armpits  are  gussets  of  chain 
mail.  The  shoulders  and  upper  arms  are  protected  by  epaulieres 
and  rerebraces,  the  elbows  by  coudes,  the  lower  arms  by  vambraces, 
the  hands  by  gauntlets  of  a  peculiar  construction. 

Over  the  breast  plate  is  worn  the  jupon,  with  a  horizontal 
bawdrick  round  it ;  beneath  the  jupon  appears  an  apron  of  mail, 
cuisses  of  plate  encase  the  tliighs,  genouilleres  of  plate  the  knees, 
jambs  of  plate  and  sollerets  of  laminse,  or  overlapping  flexible 
plates,  the  legs  and  feet.  At  the  insteps  are  gussets  of  mail.  The 
rowel  spur  is  affixed  to  the  heel. 

Eound  the  left  leg  is  the  garter.  The  sword,  the  cross-bar  of 
which  is  peculiar,  has  on  the  upper  part  of  the  scabbard  the  mono- 
gram I.H.S.  The  sword  belt  crosses  from  the  right  hip  to  the  left 
thigh. 

This  appears  to  be  a  monument  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  or  reign  of  Henry  lY.,  and  may  be  attributed  to  Sir  William 
Eos,  who  died  in  1414,  and  was  buried  in  the  midst  of  the  choir  of 
the  Priory  Church,  Belvoir,  from  whence,  after  the  Suppression,  it 
was  removed  to  Bottesford. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  within  the  communion 
table,  is  another  high  tomb  of  alabaster,  in  front  of  which  are  six 
statuettes  of  angels  bearing  shields,  the  emblazonments  of  which  no 
longer  appear.  On  this  tomb  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  an  armed 
warrior,  clad  in  a  conical  basinet,  surrounded  by  an  orle.  Round  the 
neck  is  a  gorget  of  plate,  beneath  which  appears  a  camail  of  mail. 
Epaulieres  protect  the  shoulders,  and  small  plates  in  front  protect 
the  armpits.  Eerebraces,  coudes,  vambraces,  and  gauntlets  protect 
the  arms,  elbows  and  hands ;  the  body  is  defended  by  a  breast- 
plate, attached  to  which  is  a  skirt  of  taces ;  a  horizontal  bawdrick 
encircles  the  loins,  a  sword-belt  is  disposed  diagonal-wise  from 
which  the  sword  is  suspended ;  the  nether  limbs,  legs,  and  feet  are 
encased  in  cuisses,  genouilleres,  jambs,  and  sollerets;  the  latter, 
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pointed  at  the  toes,  of  flexible  overlapping  laminae,  with  a  plate 
over  the  instep.  The  head  reposes  on  a  tilting  helnie,  and  round 
the  neck  is  a  collar  of  SS. 

Tliis  appears  to  be  a  monument  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and 
may  be  ascribed  to  Thomas  Lord  Eos,  who  died  in  1431. 

On  a  large  slab  on  the  floor  of  the  chancel  is  a  large  and  flne 
brass,  representing  an  ecclesiastic  in  the  canonical  or  prebendal 
habit ;  a  surpHce  mth  large  sleeves,  the  aumasse,  almucium,  or  fur 
tippet,  covers  the  shoulders  and  breast,  and  hangs  down  in  front 
in  pendent  bands.  Over  this  is  worn  the  cope;  the  orfreys  or 
borders  of  which  in  front  are  richly  worked  or  ornamented  with 
figures  of  saints,  as  those  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Jolm  the 
Evangehst,  St.  James  of  Compostella,  represented  in  pilgrim's  garb, 
the  sclavine  and  hat,  with  the  bourdon  and  scrip ;  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  a  saint  episcopally  vested ;  St.  Margaret,  and  St.  Catherine. 
Above  is  a  rich  canopy  in  three  divisions. 

This  brass,  the  richest  perhaps  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  is 
commemorative  of  Henry  de  Codyngton,  Eector  of  Bottesford,  and 
Prebendary  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Southwell,  who  died  in 
1404. 

Another,  but  smaller,  brass  of  an  ecclesiastic,  in  the  canonical 
habit  is  on  another  flat  stone  in  the  chancel.  The  head  of  this  is 
gone,  and  the  orfreys  of  the  cope,  though  ornamented,  are  not  so 
rich  as  the  former.  This  represents  John  Freeman,  Rector  of 
Bottesford  in  1420,  the  year  of  whose  death  is  unknown.  The 
inscription  beneath  tliis  figure  is  in  leonine  verse. 

These  are  all  the  monuments  in  the  church  of  the  pre-Eeforma- 
tion  era. 

In  the  chancel  are  several  rich  monuments,  with  recumbent  and 
erect  effigies  of  the  Earls  of  Eutland  here  buried. 

In  the  middle  of  the  chancel  is  a  fine  high  tomb  of  alabaster, 
the  sides  of  which  are  ornamented  with  statuettes,  beneath  cano- 
pies, some  of  which  bear  shields.  On  this  tomb  appear  the  recum- 
bent effigies  of  Thomas  first  Earl  of  Eutland,  who  died  in  1543, 
and  of  Elinor  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Paston,  of  Norfolk, 
and  first  Countess  of  Eutland,  who  died  in  15  . . 

He  is  represented  with  his  head  bare,  with  the  exception  of  a 
circlet  round  his  temples ;  liis  neck  is  protected  by  a  gorget  of  mail, 
his  body  by  a  breastplate,  with  an  apron  of  mail  attached,  over 
which  are  angular  plates,  called  tuilles ;  over  the  breastplate  is  worn 
the  military  tabard,  or  cote  armour;  cuisses,  genouilleres,  jambs, 
and  broad -toed  soUerets,  all  of  plate,  protect  the  thighs,  knees, 
legs,  and  feet,  the  latter  resting  against  an  unicorn.  The  head 
reposes  on  a  tilting  helme,  with  mantling,  cap  of  estate,  and  crest 
a  peacock.  Over  the  back  is  worn  the  mantle,  with  the  badge  of 
the  order  on  the  left  shoulder — a  shield  within  a  garter,  with  the 
motto  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense."  Eound  the  left  leg  the  garter 
is  worn. 
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The  Countess  is  represented  in  a  close-fitting  cap,  with  a  circlet 
round  her  head ;  round  her  neck  is  worn  a  chain  of  four  rows,  with 
a  heart  suspended  therefrom.  Her  body  dress  consists  of  a  gown, 
with  large  puckered  sleeves ;  a  kind  of  cape  covers  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  gown,  and  over  all  is  worn  a  mantle  of  estate,  fastened 
in  front  of  the  breast  by  a  cordon,  the  tasselled  extremities  of  which 
reach  nearly  to  the  feet.     The  latter  rest  against  a  griffin. 

Westward  of  the  last  monument  is  a  very  curious  and  singular 
tomb,  consisting  of  an  alabaster  slab  or  table,  supported  by  four 
short  bulging  pillars,  sculptured  so  as  to  resemble  in  design  the  rich 
communion  tables  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  Beneath  this  table  are 
the  recumbent  effigies  of  Henry  Manners,  second  Earl  of  Eutland, 
who  died  in  1563,  and  of  Margaret  his  wife,  second  Countess  of 
E-utland.  He  is  represented  in  that  scarce  description  of  armour 
denominated  a  suit  of  sj)lints.  On  his  head  is  placed  a  coronet, 
beneath  it  lies  the  tilting  helme.  His  shoulders  are  protected  by 
epauheres,  his  upper  arms,  elbows,  and  lower  arms  by  rerebraces, 
coudes,  and  vambraces.  The  breastplate  is  laminated,  his  nether 
limbs  and  feet  are  protected  by  cuisses,  genouilleres,  jambs,  and 
broad-toed  sollerets.  Round  the  left  leg  is  worn  the  garter,  'Erom 
a  collar  round  the  neck  a  "  George "  is  suspended.  In  the  right 
hand  is  held  a  book,  in  the  left  a  sword.  Over  the  armour  is  worn 
the  mantle. 

The  Countess  is  represented  in  a  reticulated  cap,  with  a  coronet 
on  the  head,  clad  in  a  close-folding  gown,  with  puffed  sleeves,  over 
which  is  worn  a  robe  open  in  front ;  about  the  neck  is  an  open 
collar  turned  back,  and  on  the  back  of  the  effigy  is  a  mantle. 

On  the  table  or  canopy  slab  of  this  tomb  are  represented  two 
sons ;  one  in  armour,  the  other  in  a  gown,  and  a  daughter. 

This  monument,  a  few  of  the  principal  features  of  which  are 
here  described,  is  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  all  the  monu- 
ments in  the  church,  and  is  fully  deserving  of  a  more  minute  de- 
scription. The  representation  in  splint  armour,  is,  if  not  unique, 
of  the  most  rare  description,  and  the  design  of  the  tomb,  which 
aj^pears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  ''honest"  communion  table 
of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is  worthy  of  more  than 
ordinary  attention. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  towards  the  west,  is  a  rich 
canopied  monument,  with  architectural  details  of  classic  design,  on 
which  I  do  not  now  propose  to  dwell.  This  monument  is  com- 
memorative of  Edward,  third  Earl  of  Rutland,  who  died  in  April, 
1587,  and  of  his  Countess,  Isabel  Holcroft. 

His  recumbent  effigy  represents  him  bare-headed,  with  a  ruff 
round  his  neck,  in  a  breastplate  of  the  peasecod  fashion ;  Ms  lower 
arms  are  protected  by  vambraces,  his  thighs,  knees,  legs,  and  feet 
by  cuisses,  genouilleres,  jambs,  and  sollerets.  Round  his  left  leg  is 
the  garter,  the  mantle  of  which  order,  T\'ith  the  badge  on  the  left 
shoulder,  fastened  in  front  by  a  cordon,  is  also  worn.  He  is  repre- 
sented lying  on  a  mat. 
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The  effigy  of  liis  Countess  lies  on  his  left  side.  She  is  repre- 
sented with  a  ruff  round  her  neck,  a  bodiced  gown,  with  an  open 
robe  over,  full  puckered  sleeves,  with  a  mantle  of  estate,  faced  with 
ermine. 

At  her  feet  is  the  small  kneeling  figure  of  their  only  child  and 
daughter. 

A  monument  of  the  same  general  design,  though  differing  in 
detail,  is  placed  against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  opposite  to 
the  last.  This  is  commemorative  of  John,  fourth  Earl  of  Rutland, 
who  succeeded  liis  brother  Edward,  the  third  Earl,  and  died  a  few 
months  after  him,  at  the  close  of  the  year — old  style,  1587. 

His  recumbent  effigy  represents  him  with  a  ruff  round  his  neck, 
a  coronet  on  his  head,  a  peasecod-shaped  breastplate ;  rerebraces, 
coudes,  and  vambraces  protect  his  arms  and  elbows ;  cuisses  are 
worn  over  the  trunk  hose  ;  genouilleres,  jambs,  and  soUerets  protect 
the  knees,  legs,  and  feet ;  beneath  him  a  mat  appears,  on  which  the 
effigy  lies. 

By  the  side  of  this  effigy  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  his  Countess, 
daughter  of  Erancis  Charleton,  Esquire.  She  appears  with  a  ruff 
round  her  neck,  a  bodiced  gown  with  pink  sleeves,  an  open  robe 
worn  over,  and  an  ermined  mantle. 

Eive  kneeling  figures  of  children  appear  by  the  side  of  this 
monument,  one  at  the  feet,  and  one  at  the  head  of  the  effigies. 

By  an  inscription  on  this  monument,  it  appears  that  this  and 
the  monument  to  Edward,  the  third  Earl,  were  erected  in  1591. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  eastward,  is  a  canopied  monu- 
ment of  like  general  design,  varying  in  detail,  commemorative  of 
Roger,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Rutland,  who  died  in  1612. 

His  recumbent  effigy  represents  him  with  a  coronet  on  his  head, 
in  a  breastplate  and  cuisses,  the  latter  worn  over  the  trunk  hose, 
beneath  which  the  knees,  legs,  and  feet  are  encased  in  genouilleres, 
jambs,  and  sollerets ;  his  arms  are  defended  by  rerebraces,  coudes, 
and  vambraces ;  at  his  feet  is  a  peacock  j  and  he  wears  an  ermined 
mantle. 

On  his  right,  but  on  a  lower-stepped  slab,  is  the  recumbent 
effigy  of  his  Countess,  Elizabeth,  sole  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
of  noble  memory. 

She  is  represented  in  a  close-fitting  cap,  a  falling  ruff,  a  bodiced 
gown  with  ample  skirts,  and  the  cuffs  of  the  wrists  vandyked ;  over 
all  is  worn  an  ermined  mantle  and  tippet ;  and  at  her  feet  an  arma- 
dillo or  hedgehog  is  represented. 

Opposite  to  the  last  monument,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  is  an  alcove-canopied  monument  of  like  general  design  to 
those  before  described,  but  different  in  detail.  Beneath  the  canopy, 
in  stepped  compartments,  one  above  another,  are  placed  the  recum- 
bent effigies  of  Erancis,  sixth  Earl  of  Rutland,  who  died  in  1632, 
and  of  his  two  Countesses,  the  Lady  Erances  Bevill,  his  first  wife, 
and  the  Lady  Cecilia  Hungerford,  his  second  wife. 
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He  is  represented  in  the  state  robes  of  an  earl,  a  coronet  on  his 
head,  a  ruff  round  his  neck,  a  short  doublet,  trunk  hose,  stockings, 
with  the  garter  round  the  left  leg,  and  court  shoes  with  rosettes ; 
he  wears  the  mantle  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  with  the  badge  on 
the  shoulder ;  on  the  left  side  is  a  sword ;  round  his  neck  is  the 
collar  of  the  order ;  and  at  his  feet  is  a  peacock  in  pride. 

The  Countess  on  the  left  of  the  effigy  is  represented  with  a 
coronet  on  her  head,  a  falling  ruff  round  her  neck,  a  bodiced  gown, 
with  purfled  sleeves  and  large  ruffs  at  the  wrists ;  over  all  is  worn 
an  ermined  mantle. 

The  effigy  of  the  Countess  on  the  right  of  the  Earl  is,  from  its 
position,  difficult  to  describe. 

Two  kneeling  figures  of  children  appear  at  the  feet  of  these 
effigies,  one  at  the  head. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  an  erect  effigy  or  statue  of 
George,  seventh  Earl  of  Eutland,  who  died  in  1641,  though  this 
effigy  was  not  sculptured  till  many  years  after  his  death.  He  is 
represented  in  fanciful  costume — a  Eoman  lorica,  cuirass,  or  military 
tunic,  over  which  is  draped  the  paludamentum,  or  military  mantle, 
whilst  on  the  feet  are  worn  the  cothurni  or  buskins. 

Opposite  to  this  is  the  erect  effigy  or  statue,  apparently  by  the 
same  sculptor  as  the  last,  of  John,  eighth  Earl  of  Eutland,  who 
died  in  1679,  and  who  is  represented  in  the  same  Eoman  mihtary 
habit  as  George,  the  seventh  Earl,  though  the  attitude  of  the  figure 
is  somewhat  different. 

His  lady  is  represented,  standing  on  liis  left,  attired  in  loose 
drapery. 

The  custom  of  sculpturing  erect  monumental  effigies  in  Eoman 
costume,  appears  to  have  been  introduced  soon  after  the  Eestoration, 
in  1660,  and  to  have  more  or  less  prevailed  for  about  80  years. 
The  statue  of  Charles  the  Second,  on  Temple  Bar,  and  of  James 
the  Second,  at  Whitehall,  are  early  examples.  The  statue  in  the 
Church  of  Stanmore  Parva,  or  Whitchurch,  Middlesex,  of  James, 
Duke  of  Chandos,  who  died  in  1744,  the  statue  having  been 
previously  sculptured,  and  that  in  Mould  Church,  Fhntshire,  of 
Eobert  Davis,  who  died  in  1728,  are  some  of  the  latest  examples 
of  persons  thus  commemorated. 

Owing  to  the  limited  time  I  was  enabled  to  devote  to  taking 
doAvu  notes  of  the  several  monuments  thus  described,  they  have  by 
no  means  received  that  full  attention  they  deserved,  and  which  I 
hope  at  some  future  time  to  bestow  upon  them.  The  several  cano- 
pied monuments,  with  the  exception  of  the  effigies,  have  conse- 
quently been  left,  as  to  detail,  undescribed.  Independent  of  the 
monumental  rehcs  removed  from  Belvoir  and  Croxton,  we  have  a 
continuous  series  of  monuments  of  the  eight  Earls  of  Eutland, 
extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  from  1543 
to  1679,  whose  effigies  are  represented  in  the  varieties  of  armour 
and  costume  which  succeeded  each  other,  and  prevailed  during  that 
period. 
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Of  the  several  funeral  achievements  which  were  formerly  sus- 
pended from  the  walls,  each  of  which  must  have  consisted  of  the 
helme,  crest,  targe,  gauntlets,  spurs,  sword,  and  cote  armour,  the 
heraldic  tabard,  so  called,  with  banners,  banner  rolls,  and  pennons, 
remains  of  two  only  now  exist,  and  even  those  not  perfect,  whilst 
not  a  single  banner,  banner  roll,  or  pennon  is  left. 

The  absence  of  these  heraldic  symbols,  historic  in  their  bearings, 
is  to  be  regretted.  The  tattered  banner  reminds  us  of  rites  and 
usages  most  common  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
now  for  the  most  part  discontinued. 

We  may  as  well  destroy  the  monuments  themselves,  as  these 
trophies,  which  belonged  to  them.  Since  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  no  monument  of  note  has  been  erected  in  this 
church. 

Grand  and  solemn  as  the  scene  is,  historic  as  the  epitaphs  are, 
recounting  deeds  of  worth  long  past,  they  convey  to  the  mind  that 
salutary  thought,  "  Let  no  man  slight  his  mortahtie." 


S^l^^l«& 


The  Ohjeds  and  Advantages  of  Architedund  and  Archceologlcal 
Societies. — A  Paper  read  at  a  Public  Meeting  of  the  Leicester- 
sliire  Architectural  and  Archieological  Society,  held  at  Melton 
Mowbray,  23rd  June,  1869.     By  Mr.  James  Thompson. 

The  subject  of  the  observations  about  to  be  offered  to  your  notice 
is — "The  Objects  and  Advantages  of  Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Societies."  It  may  be  looked  at  from  two  points  of  view, 
namely,  from  that  occupied  by  the  members  of  such  societies,  and 
from  that  occupied  by  "  outsiders."  My  endeavours  will  be  to  treat 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  more  especially  intelligible  to  the  latter 
class — to  those  who  have  heard  or  read  little  about  this  and  kindred 
Societies — to  that  general  public  which  only  takes  passing  notice 
of  events  and  the  proceedings  of  scientific  institutions.  By  pursuing 
this  course  I  hope  to  show  in  a  familiar  and  practical  way  what 
Archaeological  Societies  propose  to  accomplish,  and  how  they  jDro- 
ceed  to  carry  out  their  views  and  purposes. 

To  begin  with  the  Society  whose  Annual  Meeting  is  held  to- 
day at  IMelton  Mowbray.  Most  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honour 
to  address  know,  from  remembrance  of  our  former  visit  and  from 
hearsay,  what  in  the  main  the  Leicester  Society  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  do  since  its  establishment  in  this  district.  Our  rules  state 
that  its  objects  are  to  promote  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
general  antiquities,  and  the  restoration  of  mutilated  architectural 
remains  mthin  the  county ;  and  to  furnish  suggestions,  so  far  as 
may  be  witliin  its  province,  for  improving  the  character  of  eccle- 
siastical edifices,  and  for  preserving  all  ancient  remains  which  the 
Committee  of  the  Society  may  consider  of  value  and  importance. 

The  mode  of  doing  the  things  here  announced  is  to  hold  meet- 
ings and  to  j)rint  accounts  of  transactions.  The  meetings  are  of 
two  kinds — bi-monthly  and  annual.  The  former  are  held  in  the 
Town  Library,  Leicester,  which  the  members  are  invited  to  attend, 
and  at  which  they  may  exhibit  any  articles  of  antiquarian  interest, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  age  and  use  of  any  such  articles. 
By  this  means  enquirers  are  enabled  often  to  learn  from  some 
member  present,  who  has  devoted  especial  attention  to  a  particular 
branch  of  investigation,  the  date  of  a  relic,  its  original  use,  and  the 
light  it  throws,  perhaps,  on  local  history,  and  on  discoveries  made 
elsewhere.  Sometimes  brief  memoirs  are  read  by  members  on 
objects  introduced  to  notice,  and  on  which  they  have  devoted 
thought  and  study.  At  the  annual  meetings  the  proceedings  assume 
larger  projDortions.  As  you  are  aware.  Papers  more  or  less  lengthy 
are  read — museums  are  collected  for  the  occasion — and  excursions 
are  taken  to  churches  and  localities  where  architectural  and  other 
remains,  attractive  to  the  student  of  the  past,  are  presented,  and 
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where  visitors  liave  tlie  privilege  of  learning  from  members,  wlio 
have  made  the  lore  of  former  days  their  own,  the  nature  and  signi- 
ficance of  ancient  monuments — of  the  costume  illustrated  on  time- 
Avorn  effigies,  the  allusions  of  storied  windows,  and  the  long-forgotten 
designs  of  portions  of  those  venerable  fabrics  wherein  our  ancestors 
worshipped  in  bygone  centuries.  To  the  museums  hastily  formed 
on  such  occasions,  the  inhabitants  of  all  classes  are  requested  to 
contribute  their  quotas.  Scarcely  any  household,  however  humble, 
being  without  some  carefully  preserved  family  relic — some  quaint 
ornament,  some  disused  implement,  some  specimen  of  obsolete  art, 
some  antique  jar,  or  some  article  the  like  of  which  is  not  seen  in 
our  day — these  collections,  miscellaneous  and  grotesque  often  as  an 
''  old  curiosity  shop,"  are  suggestive  and  stimulating  to  the  least 
curious  and  least  cultivated  intellects,  and  sometimes  aAvaken 
thought  where  it  had  been  before  wholly  dormant. 

The  society  does  more  than  hold  meetings — it  places  on  record 
the  results  of  its  inquiries  in  two  forms  :  in  the  volumes  of  Trans- 
actions it  publishes  under  the  careful  editorship  of  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries  (Mr.  North),  and  in  the  annual  volumes  of  the 
Associated  Architectural  Societies.  The  Transactions  thus  far 
issued  fill  two  volumes ;  the  third  part  of  the  second  being  on  the 
eve  of  publication ;  and  it  is  anticipated  they  will  shortly  be  brought 
up  to  the  present  time. 

The  objects  of  Archseological  and  Architectural  Societies  through- 
out the  country  are  very  much  ahke ;  and  I  think  those  I  have 
explained  as  declared  by  the  Leicestershire  Society  may  be  accepted 
as  in  the  main  the  exponents  of  all  the  other  Societies. 

It  may  very  fairly  be  asked  "  what  advantages  accrue  from  the 
prosecution  of  such  studies  and  the  cultivation  of  such  tastes  as 
those  described'?"  In  answering  this  question,  I  suppose  it  may  be 
granted  that  truth  is  valuable  for  its  own  sake — that  in  scientific 
enquiry  we  are  not  always  to  consider  the  commercial  estimate  of 
value,  or  even  that  estimate  of  value  which  exacts  some  direct 
realization  of  external  profit  to  the  truth-seeker.  If  this  idea  be 
discarded,  we  may  regard  archaeological  enquiry  as  beneficial  in  itself, 
as  a  means  of  mental  emjDloyment  and  clisciphne,  exercising  the 
analytical  and  observing  faculties,  as  well  as  the  memory  and 
reason.  In  this  way,  our  studies  may  be  j)laced  on  a  level  with 
those  of  any  other  science — any  other  department  of  knowledge 
which  does  not  involve  any  direct  application  of  results  to  prac- 
tice. 

But  the  efi^ect  of  antiquarian  study,  even  in  the  merest  tyro,  is 
to  stimulate  to  historical  enquiry  and  reading.  I  am  supposing 
throughout  that  the  antiquities  of  our  own  localities  are  the  themes 
of  our  consideration,  and  that  they  belong  to  periods  within  the 
reach  of  history ;  for  the  Society  represented  among  you  to-day,  and 
I  believe  its  contemporaries  generally,  leave  the  archaeology  of  pre- 
historic times  and  of  other  resjions  on  the  earth's  surface  to  the 
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meditations  of  other  students  of  the  past.  To  geologists  the  inves- 
tigations into  the  remains  of  primeval  and  early  humankind  seem 
by  common  consent  to  be  relinquished ;  while  the  discoveries  which 
the  pioneers  of  archa3ology  are  making  in  the  solitudes  of  Asia  and 
North  and  South  America,  startling  as  they  promise  to  be,  by  way 
of  connecting  man  in  the  infancy  of  the  race  with  man  as  history 
found  him,  are  usually  left  to  distinct  groups  of  enquirers,  outside 
our  Societies. 

To  return,  then,  to  our  own  sphere  of  operations  :  I  rej)eat,  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  study  of  the  relics  of  former  ages  is  to 
enkindle  a  desire  to  know  what  can  be  known  of  the  people  or 
peoples  of  whose  works  fragments  are  from  time  to  time  brought  to 
light  among  us.  Let  the  young  student  find  a  Roman  coin — what 
is  his  first  impulse,  if  he  be  intelligent  1  It  is  to  learn  all  about  it. 
He  observes  the  profile  of  an  emperor  stamped  upon  it — a  legend 
inscribed  around  it — a  figure  or  symbol  on  the  reverse.  He  ascer- 
tains the  name  of  the  emperor,  the  period  of  history  in  which  he 
reigned,  the  length  of  his  reign,  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
man,  and  other  particulars.  From  this  partial  effort,  the  curiosity 
expands  until  it  desires  to  make  more  and  more  its  own  the  know- 
ledge of  the  persons  and  events  of  ages  long  since  passed  away. 
When  specimens  of  ancient  art  are  raised  from  their  graves — as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  this  county — when  a  statuette,  an  urn,  or  a 
broken  column,  is  turned  out  of  the  earth  where  it  has  lain  buried 
for  centuries — what  other  than  a  desire  to  know  in  what  state  of 
civilization  the  men  were  whose  hands  fashioned  them  can  be 
roused  1  The  reflective  mind  naturally  turns  to  the  page  of  History 
for  knowledge  of  their  deeds  and  their  customs — their  manners, 
their  genius,  their  policy,  their  religion.  When  the  skeletons  of 
the  dead,  buried  in  epochs  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition,  are  dis- 
covered, accompanied  by  weapons,  ornaments,  implements,  and 
pottery,  the  strangeness  of  their  forms  and  their  extreme  age  do 
not  alone  interest  us — we  are  at  once  disposed  to  ask.  What  race  of 
men  were  those  whose  perished  bones,  whose  rusted  arms,  whose 
faded  jewellery,  and  shattered  urns  lie  before  us  1  Whence  came 
they  1  What  were  their  achievements  1  What  part  have  they 
played  in  the  development  of  the  power,  the  greatness,  the  religion, 
the  government  of  the  nation?  And  we  turn  to  our  histories, 
demanding  of  them  that  they  shall  satisfy  our  curiosity  and  enlighten 
our  darkness  in  relation  to  such  matters. 

The  study  of  antiquities  also  serves  two  other  purposes,  besides 
that  we  have  just  noticed  :  it  helps  sometimes  in  the  criticism,  and 
at  others  in  the  corroboration,  of  historj^  When  archaeology  chal- 
lenges the  truth  of  history,  or  calls  for  a  modification  of  its  state- 
ments, it  does  so  by  contemporary  manuscripts,  monuments,  or 
other  vestiges  of  former  days.  The  anecdote  is  on  record  that 
Hume  the  historian  was  once  allowed  to  examine  the  Government 
Records,  on  his  desiring  to  obtain  information  in  relation  to  some 
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doubtful  points  in  Ms  narrative,  and  that  the  result  was  discour- 
aging ;  for  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  partly  in  earnest  and  partly 
in  jest,  that  if  he  persisted  in  liis  investigation  into  the  contents  of 
the  archives  opened  to  him,  he  should  haA^e  to  write  his  great  work 
over  again ;  and  therefore  he  pursued  his  searches  no  further.  Con- 
sidering that  Hume's  history  is  a  compilation  from  the  mediaeval 
chroniclers,  who  wrote  their  volumes  often  upon  the  authority  of 
hearsay  only,  or  of  witnesses  partly  informed  or  prejudiced,  while 
contemporary  clerks  were  making  entries  upon  rolls  in  an  official 
way,  without  any  reference  to  party  interests,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised should  the  latter  frequently  contradict  and  disprove  the 
assertions  of  the  former. 

In  the  corroboration  of  history,  antiquities  play  a  much  more 
important  part  than  I  can  attempt  to  do  more  than  indicate  on  the 
present  occasion.  I  may,  however,  select  a  few  instances  of  the 
truth  of  the  proposition. 

The  town  of  Leicester  was  we  know  a  Eoman  station.  It  was 
known  in  the  first  century  as  Eatse.  The  name  occurs  in  a  kind  of 
road-book  kept  for  the  use  of  the  imj^erial  authorities,  bearing  date 
early  in  the  second  century.  By  noting  the  position  occupied  in 
the  list  of  stations  by  Ratae,  we  might  reasonably  infer  that  it  stood 
on  the  same  site  as  modern  Leicester.  But  witliin  the  last  hundred 
years,  a  milestone  was  found  on  the  high  road  between  this  town 
and  Leicester,  bearing  an  inscription  in  Latin,  to  the  effect  that  it 
had  stood  two  miles  from  Ratce,  and  had  been  set  up  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian.  Here,  then,  the  milestone  confirmed  the  statement 
of  history. 

But  it  does  not  serve  a  local  purpose  alone ;  the  inscription  in- 
directly adds  a  leaf  to  the  corroboration  of  what  history  says  of 
Hadrian's  policy.  Trajan,  his  predecessor,  died  in  117.  Hadrian's 
adoption  by  Trajan,  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  his  pretensions, 
took  place  when  the  latter  was  scarcely  able  to  hold  a  pen.  The 
new  emperor,  therefore,  refrained  from  assuming  all  the  functions 
and  titles  of  supreme  power,  except  at  intervals  and  one  by  one, 
and  last  of  all,  the  highest — that  of  P.  P.  (Pater  Patrice),  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Leicester 
milliary,  set  up  in  1.20,  three  years  only  after  Hadrian's  accession, 
does  not  contain  the  letters  P.P.  Nor  does  it  include  the  P.  M. 
(Pontifex  Maximus),  though  Hadrian  was  then  in  his  third  con- 
sulship). The  politic  abstinence  of  a  Roman  Emperor's  titular 
assumptions  is  thus  attested  by  a  broken  column  still  preserved  in 
a  local  museum. 

From  history  we  learn  that  Melton  Mowbray  was  a  town  before 
the  settlement  of  the  Gallicised  Banes — otherwise  called  Normans — 
in  this  country.  But  of  its  inhabitants  we  are  told  by  history 
absolutely  nothing.  Antiquarian  investigation  here  comes  in 
opportunely,  and  furnishes  indubitable  evidence  on  some  points 
which  are  not  otherwise  illustrated.     I  refer  to  the  discovery  made 
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about  the  year  1860,  on  liigli  ground  to  the  north  of  this  town, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Fetch,  a  Member  of  this  Society,  and  which  has 
been  described  by  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Eelvoir,  and  Mr.  JSTorth,  one  of 
our  Honorary  Secretaries.  This  was  the  finding,  in  fact,  of  the 
cemetery  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxons  of  Melton — some  of  whom  were 
probably  the  ''rude  forefathers"  of  the  people  of  the  hamlets  of  the 
district.  The  graves  thus  yielding  up  their  contents  revealed  many- 
matters  to  the  experienced  antiquary,  as  well  as  the  uninstructed 
observer.  First  and  obviously,  they  proved  that  the  Saxons  did 
not  bury  their  deceased  friends  and  relations  at  random,  anywhere ; 
but  that  they  paid  proper  respect  to  the  departed,  and  laid  their 
remains  in  an  orderly  manner,  in  a  place  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 
Secondly,  the  contents  showed  that  the  Saxon  warrior  was  usually 
interred  Avith  his  weapons, — with  his  spear,  and  knife,  and  shield  : 
a  custom  pointing  to  the  belief  held  by  the  unconverted  native  that 
he  would  find  his  arms  in  the  next  world  ready  at  hand,  when,  in 
the  halls  of  Odin,  the  braves  would  pass  their  time  in  combats,  and 
subsequently  quaff  from  the  skulls  of  the  fallen,  deep  draughts  of 
inspiring  beverages.  Tliirdly,  the  graves  yielded  skeletons,  un- 
accompanied by  weapons,  and  near  which  were  scattered  beads — the 
inference  being,  in  the  absence  of  anatomical  proof  to  the  contrary, 
that  they  were  all  that  was  left  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
Saxon  warriors  buried  around.  Fourthly,  the  existence  of  such  a 
burial-ground,  apart  from  a  church,  indicated  the  probability  of  the 
interments  having  taken  place  in  Pagan  times — as,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  Faith  in  this  district,  the  natives  would  be 
buried  round  the  church  in  which  it  was  preached.  Fifthly,  the 
inference  is  that  as  the  remains  were  those  of  Pagan  Saxons,  they 
would  be  those  of  men  living  anteriorly  to  the  conversion  of  Peada, 
the  first  Christian  chieftain  of  Mercia — or,  at  least,  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  bishop  of  the  country  round  Leicester,  by  Theodore, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  therefore  that  they  would  date 
earlier  than  the  year  679,  when  the  Archbishop  divided  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia  into  four  dioceses,  Leicester  being  one ;  in  which  case 
these  perished  bones,  these  corroded  weapons,  and  these  beads  no 
longer  bright,  have  remained  in  the  soil  twelve  hundred  years. 
Archaeology  waves  her  wand  over  them,  and  says,  "  Let  the  dry 
bones  live ! "  and  in  the  mind's  eye  the  Saxon  brave  rises  to  his 
feet — his  right  hand  on  his  sword  hilt,  his  spear  clutched  with  his 
shield  in  his  left  hand,  his  stalwart  form  clad  in  tunic  of  blue,  and 
his  legs  swathed  in  bandages  of  leather ;  while  his  fair  and  comely 
wife,  with  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair,  in  her  long  flowing  garments, 
her  neck  adorned  with  a  lace  of  beads  of  amber,  glass,  and  coloured 
earth,  stands  by  his  side ;  in  death  as  in  life  true  to  her  lord,  proud 
of  his  strength  and  courage,  and  ready  to  share  all  his  destinies. 

It  is  sufficiently  apparent,  I  think,  that  the  study  of  antiquities 
promoted  by  the  society  met  here  to-day  is  not  merely  useful  in 
exercising  the  intellect,  but  that  it  excites  a  love  of  history,  that  it 
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helps  in  the  criticism  of  history,  and  that  it  confirms  and  elucidates 
history ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  furnish  the  foundation  on  which 
much  of  history  rests.  If  it  fulfil  all  these  purposes,  it  is  no  longer 
a  mere  dilettanti  pursuit,  to  which  severe  philosophers  may  lend  a 
condescending  patronage  :  it  is  entitled  to  be  considered  a  science, 
— the  ally,  the  supporter,  the  illuminator  of  History — indispensable 
to  its  existence,  its  growth,  and  progress :  and  therefore  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  earnest  thinkers. 

A  leading  object  with  the  Society  has  been  the  cultivation  of  a 
taste  for  architectural  improvement,  chiefly  in  connection  with 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  indirectly  with  domestic  structures.  This 
has  been  promoted  by  the  exhibition  of  plans  for  the  re-erection  or 
restoration  of  parish  churches,  and  by  the  discussion  of  architec- 
tural questions  in  essays  read  at  our  Committee  meetings ;  and  by 
the  exhibition  of  architectural  drawings  at  our  annual  meetings. 

To  that  other  division  of  the  Society's  operations,  I  have  left 
but  brief  space  to  allude.  It  cannot,  however,  I  venture  to  assert, 
be  doubted,  that  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  Society  has,  during 
the  last  fourteen  years,  exercised  a  wholesome  influence  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  correct  taste  in  respect  to  the  public  edifices  of  the 
district — the  churches,  the  chapels,  the  mansions,  the  houses,  and 
the  buildings  of  every  description.  It  has,  of  course,  no  other 
authority  than  that  which  is  conceded  to  it  by  pubhc  approval  of 
its  recommendations.  It  has  avowed,  again  and  again,  that  it 
recognizes  the  Gothic  as  the  true  National  style  ;  which,  alike  by 
its  solidity,  its  adaptation  to  all  purposes,  and  its  picturesqueness, 
the  founders  and  leading  members  of  the  Society  have  ever  con- 
ceived to  be  rendered  superior,  in  this  country  and  climate,  to  any 
other  style  of  construction.  The  Society  has,  moreover,  by  the 
interest  which  it  has  ever  endeavoured  to  excite  and  foster  in  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  fabrics  of  the  county,  largely  contributed  to 
the  creation  of  a  zealous  voluntary  desire,  on  the  part  of  all  sections 
of  the  community,  to  repair  and  restore  them,  as  monuments  of 
ancient  art  for  which  they  have  a  common  respect  and  regard — a 
result  more  powerful  in  its  sway  than  that  of  any  legislative  enact- 
ment. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  habit  of  extolling  the  architecture 
of  the  past  has  conduced  to  the  production  of  a  retrogressive  spirit 
in  relation  to  moral  and  social  life.  To  this  assumption  I  cannot, 
for  one  assent.  There  are  doubtless  in  mediaeval  buildings  many 
qualities  which  arrest  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  and  scrutiniz- 
ing observer.  They  seem  built  for  ages.  They  are  almost  (as  to 
externals)  recklessly  planned  for  convenience  sake.  They  were, 
again,  built  for  impressive  eifects.  Hence  they  make  pictures  any- 
where. These  things  cannot  be  said  of  the  myriads  of  structures 
which,  day  after  day,  the  moderns  are  "  running  up  "  in  every  large 
town  in  this  country.  If  the  return  to  substantial  building  and  a 
love  of  the  picturesque  be  the  lessons  taught  by  the  Gothic  style  of 
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architecture,  tlien  let  us  welcome  them,  whether  they  be  old  or  new. 
If  the  mediaeval  sj^irit,  as  embodied  in  the  stone  walls,  and  towers, 
and  details  of  its  cathedrals,  its  churches,  its  castles,  and  its  homes, 
was  one  that  spurned  deceit  and  enkindled  self-sacrifice,  and  by  the 
beauty  of  its  fabrics  evoked  admiration  and  reverence  in  the  least 
cultivated  as  well  as  the  most  scholarly  minds,  then  let  us  thank 
that  spirit  for  the  work  it  has  done,  and  for  the  work  it  will  yet  do  ; 
and  trust  that  in  the  age  before  us  it  may  call  forth  in  mankind 
something  more  elevating  and  enduring  than  the  practical  falsehoods, 
the  meannesses,  and  the  unlovely  feebleness  of  the  purely  modern 
spirit  of  architecture,  unenlivened  and  unimproved  by  its  Gothic 
predecessor. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  observe  that  as  one  of  the  faculties  which 
raises  us  above  the  lower  animals  is  (to  quote  the  Eoman  poet)  that 
of  "  looking  before  and  after,"  in  respect  to  the  deeds  and  works  of 
the  human  family, — as  the  man  of  intellect  by  the  help  of  the 
records  and  the  literature  of  the  civilized  world,  surveys  some 
portion  of  the  whole  area  of  the  past,  rendering  himself  thus,  w^e 
may  say,  cosmopolitan  in  the  bygone  cycles,  while  the  barbarian 
knows  no  more  of  his  predecessors  than  the  wild  animals  with 
which  he  contends  in  the  forest  and  on  the  prairie — it  is  to  Societies 
Avhich  increase  and  minister  to  the  desire  for  knowledge  of  the 
otherwise  closed  volume  of  ancient  days,  that  the  "  proper  study 
of  mankind"  and  its  inspiring  influences  must  be  admitted  to  be 
largely  indebted. 


An  Appeal  to  Religious  Sentiment  observable  on  some  early  English 
Money  liithe^^to  unnoticed. — A  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
Leicestersliire  Arcliitectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  held  at 
Melton  Mowbray,  23rd  June,  1869.  By  the  Eev.  Assheton 
PowNALL,  F.S.A.,  Eector  of  South  Kilworth  and  Eural  Dean. 

Circumstances  have  recently  led  me  to  a  vicAv  of  the  peculiar  mode 
in  which  our  kings  are  represented  on  some  of  the  English  Silver 
Money,  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  to  that  of  Henry  VII.,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  hitherto  by  any  writer  on 
numismatic  subjects.  Peculiar  it  certainly  was, — that  effigy  of  a 
a  king  on  one  of  the  early  groats,  with  its  crowned  visage  and  naked 
bust.  Woman-like  to  those  who  see  it  for  the  first  time ;  for  although 
I  might  find  it  hard  to  recall  my  own  early  impression,  on  several 
occasions  can  I  recollect  the  thing  to  have  been  said  by  others,  who 
previously  were  unacquainted  with  the  look  of  the  coin ;  and  how 
the  long  flowing  hair,  in  addition  to  the  undressed  chest  and  beard- 
less chin,  starts  the  idea,  we  can  any  of  us  understand. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  idea  wliicli  may  noAV  strike  us,  but  that 
which  was  meant  by  the  designer  of  the  type  for  the  minds  of  those 
whose  hands  the  money  was  meant  for,  which  I  desire  to  engage 
your  thoughts  at  present.  How  did  this  representation  of  their  king 
strike  them,  and  how  was  it  intended  to  strike  them  %  Confining 
this  question,  as  I  propose  to  do,  to  the  English  coins  of  that  age, 
it  is  perhaps  advisable  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  it  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  contemporary  Scotch  coins  ; — nay,  I  think,  if  the 
truth  has  to  be  spoken,  that  our  English  princes,  upon  the  coins, 
had  somewhat  the  advantage  of  their  cousins  across  the  Tweed ;  for, 
however  quaintly  our  kings  may  look  thereon,  those  of  Scotland  sit 
figured  more  like  "ill-faured  breekless  catarans"  than  noble  knights 
and  Christian  gentlemen.  Yet  is  it  not  the  case  that  he  who  en- 
graved the  die  desired  to  make  them  appear  even  kinglike,  in  the 
completest  sense  he  knew  %  His  conception  of  a  king,  grotesque  as 
its  embodiment  may  seem  to  us,  to  him  was  something  more  than 
the  image  of  a  crowned  head, — that  was  but  half,  and  not  the  half 
to  which  he  was  likely  to  attach  supreme  importance. 

That  this  may  be  clearly  seen,  I  shall  be  compelled,  I  fear,  to 
produce  matter  which  must  be  familiarly  known.  Formerly,  in  the 
estimation  of  both  prince  and  people,  the  rite  of  coronation  so 
strengthened  a  title  to  the  throne,  that  haste  was  used  to  secure  its 
performance.  The  rite,  however,  consisted  not  simply  in  the  heir 
being  enthroned  and  crowned,  but  in  his  also  being  anointed.  One 
act  was  not  of  less  consequence  than  the  other.  Eor  if  crowning 
evidenced  the  consummation  of  the  people's  choice,  the  solemn 
anointing,  as  in  Israel  of  old,  bespoke  the  hand  of  Divine  Power 
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confirming  tlie  clioice.  It  clotlied  witli  inviolable  sanctity  the 
person  of  the  king,  just  as  much  as  jDlacing  a  crown  upon  his  head 
symbolized  his  supremacy.  In  the  popular  esteem,  he  stood  before 
his  2:)eople 

"The  figure  of  God's  majesty, 

His  captain,  steward,  deputy  elect, 

Anointed,  crowned," 

The  making  of  sovereignty,  then,  came  out  of  one  act  even  as 
much  as  from  the  other,  and  so  the  words  came  to  be  used  synonym- 
ously. As  in  Jotham's  parable,  the  trees  anoint  a  king  over  them ; 
so  the  old  rhymster  says,  in  describing  Alfred's  coronation  by  Pope 
Leo  IV. 

**He  elede  (oiled)  him  to  be  king."* 

Of  the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  holy  unction  could  not  be  re- 
peated ;  its  mark  was  indelible,  and  from  it  sprang  the  significance 
of  the  words,  "  King,  by  the  grace  of  God,"  a  title,  says  Selden, 
''  which  could  not  be  given  to  any  one  else  of  the  laity." 

Tliis  use  of  unction  in  England  dates  back  to  very  early  times 
indeed.  Maskell  asserts  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 
the  rite  of  anointing  can  be  traced  higher  with  respect  to  the  princes 
of  England  than  those  of  any  other  country. t  The  actual  manner 
of  performing  it  consisted  not  simply  in  pouring  the  holy  oil  upon 
tlie  head  of  the  person,  but  in  touching  with  it  the  breast  and  arms 
as  well.  *'  Inunguenter  Eeges  in  capite,  etiam  Pectore,  et  Brachiis, 
quod  significat  Gloriam,  Sanctitatem,  et  Eortitudineni."J 

Part  of  this  ceremonial,  from  feelings  of  dehcacy,  was  dispensed 
with  in  the  anointing  at  the  last  two  coronations ;  perhaps  a  behef 
in  the  necessity  for  a  rigorous  observance  of  the  office  having  di- 
minished in  proportion  as  a  disbelief  in  the  personal  divine  right  of 
kings  has  increased.  After  the  anointing,  the  function  was  rendered 
complete  by  prayer,  the  form  of  which,  dating  even  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  has  been  preserved  to  ours.§  A  white  kerchief  placed 
upon  the  now  sacred  head  was  then  left  upon  it  for  seven  days,  to 
allow  ingress  to  the  unction,  and  on  the  seventh  day  with  much 
ceremony  was  removed. 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  portion  of  the  coronation  service  has 
been  described  by  some  English  writers  of  early  date,  for  it  is  im- 
portant to  my  argument.  Eoger  of  Wendover  (anno  1189)  thus 
mentions  the  anointing  in  his  account  of  Eichard  Coeur  de  Lion's 
coronation  : — "  After  this  they  stripped  him  of  all  his  clothes  ex- 
cept his  breeches  and  shirt,  which  had  been  ripped  apart  over  his 
shoulders  to  receive  the  unction  ....  and  Baldwin,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  anointed  Mm  king  in  three  places,  namely ,  on 

*  Old  Rhymes  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  MS.,  quoted  in  Seidell's  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  150. 
London,  1631. 

t  Monumenta  Ritualia  Ecclesice  Angliccmce,  vol.  iii.,  p,  8. 
t  Thomas  U  Beckett  in  Epist.  ad  Hen.  II.,  apud  M.  Paris.    Selden,  p.  IM. 
§  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  152. 
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Ms  head,  Ms  shoulders,  and  Ms  right  arm,  using  prayers  composed 
for  the  occasion.  Then  a  consecrated  linen  cloth  was  placed  on  his 
head,  over  which  was  put  a  hat,  and  when  they  had  again  clothed 
him  in  his  royal  robes,"  &c.,  &c.||  Hoveden's  picture  of  the  scene  is 
much  the  same. 

Anointing  Eichard  III.  and  his  Queen  Ann  is  graphically 
described  in  Holinshed's  Chronicle  thus  : — "  They  passed  through 
the  Palace  and  entered  the  Abbeie  at  the  west  end,  and  so  came  to 
their  seats  of  estate.  And  after  diverse  songs  solemnelie  song,  they 
both  ascended  to  the  high  altar,  and  ivere  shifted  from  their  rohes, 
and  had  diverse  places  open  from  the  middle  upwards,  in  which 
places  they  were  annointed.  Then  both  the  King  and  the  Queene 
changed  them  into  cloth  of  gold,  and  ascended  to  their  seats,  where 
the  Cardinall  of  Canterburie  and  other  bishops  them  crowned 
according  to  the  custome  of  the  realme."  IF 

Dean  Stanley,  in  his  book.  Historical  Memorials  of  Westminster 
Abbey, — a  store-house  of  antiquarian  learning  on  its  special  subject, 
as  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  is  of  antiquarian  interest — speaks 
of  this  coronation  in  these  words  : — "  The  lofty  platform,  high  above 
the  altar ;  the  strange  appearance  of  King  and  Queen  as  they  sate, 
stripjped  from  the  ivaist  upwards  to  he  anointed ;  the  dukes  around 
the  king,  the  bishops  and  ladies  about  the  Queen  .  .  .  were 
incidents  long  remembered"  (p.  73).  Concerning  Edward  VI.,  too, 
there  is  a  passage  in  the  same  work,  where  the  Dean  quotes  Hall, 
a  contemporary  writer  : — "  The  unction  was  performed  with  unusual 
care.  My  Lord  of  Canterbury  kneehng  on  his  knees,  and  the  King 
lying  prostrate  on  the  altar,  anointed  his  back  "  (p.  80).  The  feeling 
which  in  these  days  demands  some  curtailment  of  the  office  as 
regards  women,  if  it  existed  at  all  in  those,  had  to  yield  to  other 
feelings  more  imperious  still ;  any  withdrawal  from  the  rite  in  its 
strictness  was  then  impossible.  Such  as  this  was  Eaphael  Holins- 
hed's account  of  its  performance  in  the  case  of  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn : — "  When  she  was  thus  brought  to  the  high  place  made  in 
the  middest  of  the  church,  between  the  queere  and  the  high  altar, 
she  was  set  in  a  rich  chaire.  And  after  that  she  had  rested  awhile, 
she  descended  down  to  the  high  altar,  and  there  prostrated  herself, 
while  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburie  said  certeine  collects :  then 
she  rose,  and  the  bishop  anointed  hir  on  the  head  and  on  the 
brest,  and  then  she  was  led  up  again,  where,  after  diverse  orisons 
said,  the  Archbishop  set  the  crowne  of  Saint  Edward  on  hir  head," 
&c.,  &c.''^* 

Bearing  in  mind  the  sentiment  about  unction  common  in  those 
times,  and  also  the  accounts  we  have  in  these  passages,  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  sentiment  found  expression  when  our  kings 

I!  Annals  of  Roger  de  Hoveden.    Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library,  11.  p.  18. 

Tf  See  also  Grafton's  Chronicle,  E.  III. 

**  Vol.  iii.  Anno  Dom.  1533.     Anno  Reg.  26. 
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and  queens  were  crowned,  let  me  now  ask  you 
to  look  at  an  engraving  of  the  obverse  of  one 
of  tlio  English  coins  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  consider  what  was  the  obvious  signification 
of  the  crowned  visage  and  naked  bust  1     By  it 
people  Avere  to  be  reminded  of  their  allegiance 
on  the  ground  of  Divine  right ;  anointed,  as 
well  as  crowned,  he  was  the  object  of  God's 
Obverse  of  a  Groat  of  Hen nj  dioicc  as  well  as  the  people's     Whenever  they 
VI.,  King  of  England,      lookcd  at  the  moucy  in  their  hand,  they  would 
A.D.  1422-Gi.  1^^  ^^^  j^  remembrance  of  the  sight  which  some 

of  them  had  seen  when  the  day  of  coronation  gave  them  a  new 
king.  That  representation  of  a  king,  which  to  your  eye  would 
bespeak  royalty  more  if  robes  of  state  were  covering  its  naked 
shoulders,  to  a  subject  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  or  York  was  an 
image  of  the  spectacle  witnessed  in  the  Abbey,  when  his  liege  lord 
sat  enthroned  on  high,  not  to  be  crowned  only,  but  "  stripped  from 
the  waist  upwards"  to  be  anointed.  It  was  an  ever-recurring 
appeal  to  a  sentiment  in  his  mind,  powerful,  because  distinctly 
associated  with  religion  : — 

"  Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea, 
Can  wasli  the  value  from  an  anointed  king  : 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord  :" 

is  the  word  put  into  the  mouth  of  Eichard  II.  in  the  play ;  and 
Shakespeare  was  but  setting  forth  what  kings  felt  about  the  unction, 
or,  at  least,  what  people  thought  they  felt ;  while  the  coin  itself 
exemplifies  what  the  people  felt,  or  at  least  what  kings  would  have 
them  feeL 

It  remains  for  me  to  point  out  how  the  appeal  to  this  religious 
sentiment  was  invariably  being  made  by  the  money  of  our  kings 
during  the  period  I  have  named.  Here  a  great  authority  can  help 
me,  though  his  help,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  unintentionally 
provided.  In  The  Silver  Coins  of  England.,  p.  91,  the  late  Mr. 
Hawkins,  speaking  of  the  distinctions  to  be  observed  among  the 
pennies  of  EdAvard  L,  II.,  and  III.,  says,  "We  believe  that  the 
shoulders  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  are  alioays  clothed,  those 
of  Edward  III,  never :  and  we  consider  that  this  is  a  sure  guide  for 
separating  his  coins  from  those  of  his  two  predecessors  /'  and,  in 
the  pages  Avhich  follow,  it  may  be  seen  hoAV  he  always  regarded  the 
absence  of  drapery  on  the  king's  bust  as  characterising  the  coins  of 
EdAvard  III.  That  this  denuding  of  the  bust  Avas  continued  in 
many  succeeding  reigns  is  beyond  question.  Attaining  its  fullest 
development  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  when  the  naked  chest  of 
the  king  is  displayed  Avith  a  free  distinctness  which  looks  almost 
coarse,  unless  the  cause  of  the  display  be  understood,  this  manner 
of  representing  the  sacred  person  of  the  sovereign  obtained  until 
the  third  coinage  of  Henry  YIL,  when,  among  other  changes,  Avas 
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introduced  a  profile  likeness,  having  the  neck  no  longer  nude,  but 
decently  robed.  From  that  time  to  this  there  has  been  no  repeti- 
tion of  the  custom,  but  while  it  lasted  we  must  be  interested  in 
observing  its  historical  significance.  Edward  III.'s  claim  to  the 
French  crown  is  believed  to  have  been  backed  by  his  assuming  the 
pertinent  motto,  ^'Posui  Deum  adjutorem  meum"  (I  have  made 
God  my  helper).  That  also  was  an  appeal  to  the  religious  sentiment 
of  his  people.  And  thus  he  first,  of  all  our  kings,  made  his  money 
the  vehicle  by  which  to  carry  to  their  minds  the  religious  character 
of  his  right.  What  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  should  find,  syn- 
chronizing with  "  REX  DEI  GRATIA,"  upon  liis  coius,  his  bared  neck, 
as  he  sat  to  be  anointed.  Once  begun,  the  fashion  might  keep  its 
hold,  as  fashion  often  does,  long  after  any  reason  for  its  use  re- 
mained ;  but  no  decrease  of  reason  for  its  use  was  likely  to  arise 
when  Bolingbroke  became  king.  The  worse  title  to  the  throne  had 
to  stand  before  men  as  the  better,  and  it  could  not  quite  stand  on 
its  own  legs.  Several  incidents  are  on  record  shewing  how  he 
wished  to  be  seen  by  his  subjects  leaning  upon  the  religious  element 
for  support.  Why  this  mode  of  representing  the  king,  as  the  Lord's 
Anointed,  upon  the  money,  should  culminate  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  is  not  hard  to  see.  Recollecting  his  devout  habit  of  mind, 
reflected  in  a  half-monkish  way  of  life ;  recollecting  the  contest 
between  the  two  rival  houses  in  his  distracted  reign,  causes  occur 
in  plenty  for  the  continuance  of  a  custom  which  doubtless  often 
produced  its  effect.  For  Englishmen  of  that  day  the  choice  lay 
between  the  descendants  of  a  common  stock,  and  when  the  claim 
of  the  Eed  Rose  trembled  in  the  balance  of  opinion,  it  was  good 
policy  to  remind  his  partizans  of  the  rite  by  which  Henry  VI. 's 
title  to  the  crown  had  been  most  religiously  confirmed.  In  more 
ways  than  one  the  coin  helped  the  cause.  The  piety  of  men  was 
invoked  as  weU  as  their  personal  feeling.  To  dilate  upon  the 
reason  why  this  address  to  pious  sentiment  should  have  been  dis- 
continued in  1503,  when  Henry  VII.  was  quietly  seated  on  the 
throne,  Lambert  Simnel  and  Perkin  Warbeck  having  disappeared 
from  the  scene,  no  other  disputing  his  right, — would  only  be  mul- 
tiplying words. 
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On  certain  very  Early  Remains  in  the  Church  of  Carlton-in-Lindrick, 
Notts.— By  the  Eev.  J.  Stacye,  M.A. 

In  the  Church  of  Carlton-in-Lindrick,  near  Worksop,  Notts,  certain 
very  early  remains  have  recently  been  brought  to  hght,  which  appear 
of  great  interest  to  the  architectural  and  archaeological  student.  Till 
within  the  last  few  months,  tliis  church  presented  nothing,  extern- 
ally at  least,  to  arrest  the  attention.  It  appeared  merely  as  an 
ordinary  country  church  of  the  fifteenth  century,  having,  indeed,  a 
rich  late  Norman  doorway  in  the  west  side  of  the  tower.  The  rest 
seemed  quite  of  every-day  character,  with  aisles  of  modern  erection. 
The  tower — with  the  exception  of  its  upper  stage — and  the  chancel 
were  then  covered  with  plaster.  This  has  been  lately  removed,  and 
certain  architectural  features  have  been  revealed  which  were  before 
not  at  all  suspected,  namely,  masonry  of  very  ancient,  probably  of 
a  pre-Norman  period ;  in  that  style,  in  fact,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Eickman  and  others  of  the  genuine  Anglo-Saxon 
character. 

The  church,  it  should  be  stated,  consists  of  a  nave,  separated 
from  its  aisles  by  an  arcade  of  three  arches  on  each  side ;  a  chancel, 
of  nearly  equal  dimensions,  with  a  chapel  on  its  north  side,  and  a 
massive  but  well  proportioned  tower  at  the  west  end,  disengaged 
from  the  body  of  the  church. 

To  this  tower,  as  being  one  of  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing features  of  the  whole  structure,  we  will  first  direct  our  attention. 
It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  it  was  built  at  two  very 
different  periods,  one  very  ancient,  the  other  late  in  the  fifteenth 
century :  and  the  manner  in  which  the  new  work  is  engrafted  on 
the  old  is  not  the  least  observable  feature  of  our  subject.  The 
original  structure  still  remains  up  to  the  last  stage.  It  is  formed  of 
very  rude  irregular  wide-jointed  rubble,  or  rather  rag  masonry,  with 
much  of  herring-bone  construction,  and  appears  to  have  had  no 
buttresses.  In  each  face  of  its  upper  stage  it  had  a  double  window, 
the  jambs  of  which  show  long  and  short  work,  and  each  pair  was 
divided  by  a  plain  round  shaft,  the  impost  of  which  was  formed  by 
a  long  stone,  passing  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall,  and 
having  a  hollow  chamfer  on  the  under  side  of  its  edges.     These 
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windows  have  been  closed  up  mth  masonry  except  on  tlie  south 
side,  where  a  round  aperture  has  been  made  in  them  for  a  clock- 
face,  and  the  jamhs  partly  cut  away.  Their  arrangement  is  best 
seen  in  the  interior,  though  externally  their  outlines  are  plainly 
discernible.  Although  the  original  tower  was  not  a  very  low  one, 
yet  in  the  fifteenth  century  an  additional  stage  was  added  to  it. 
This  has  a  three-light  window  in  each  face,  and  is  well  furnished 
with  battlements  and  pinnacles.  In  order  to  support  this  addi- 
tional weight,  very  boldly  projecting  diagonal  buttresses  have  been 
built  at  the  angles  :  these,  as  well  as  the  new  story,  are  of  excellent 
ashlar  work,  the  neighbourhood  abounding  in  very  good  limestone. 
The  buttresses  on  the  east  side  do  not  descend  to  the  ground,  but 
rest  upon  the  old  rubble  masonry  which  formed  the  west  end  of  the 
nave.  In  the  south-west  angle  the  ashlar  encroaches  considerably 
upon  the  rubble  work,  which  is  not  the  case  at  the  other  angles ; 
and  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  at  this  corner  the  fifteenth  century 
builders  have  erected  a  newel  staircase ;  for  which  purpose  they 
appear  to  have  taken  down  and  rebuilt  this  part  of  the  tower.  This 
operation  must  have  been  a  very  perilous  piece  of  architectural 
engineering,  and  could  never  have  been  effected  in  such  rubble  work 
had  not  the  mortar  been  of  the  very  best  quality.  Such,  however, 
is  the  case  in  tliis  neighbourhood,  where  the  lime  and  sand,  when 
properly  mixed,  form  a  cement  as  hard  as  a  rock.  Here  the  work 
has  been  attended  with  most  complete  success,  there  not  being  the 
appearance  of  any  crack  or  subsidence  whatever.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  tower  is  a  very  good  late  ]!^orman  doorway,  considerably  en- 
riched with  the  usual  ornaments.  It  was  inserted  here,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  when  a  south  aisle  was  added  to  the  church,  and  it  was 
removed  from  that  side,  there  previously  having  been  no  external 
entrance  to  the  tower.  This  doorway  now  forms  the  only  way  of 
admission  into  the  church,  except  a  small  priest's  door  in  the  chan- 
cel and  another  private  one  on  the  north  side.  Between  the  tower 
and  the  nave  is  a  round-headed  original  archway,  well  worthy  of 
observation.  It  is  of  two  orders,  with  bold  round  mouldings,  rest- 
ing upon  shafts  whose  capitals  are  enriched  with  a  peculiar  loop- 
shaped  ornament,  similar  to  that  found  at  the  Church  of  Stow, 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  is  work  of  very  early  date. 

On  entering  the  church  we  perceive  an  arcade  of  three  circular 
arches  on  each  side,  resting  on  short,  but  rather  light  cylindrical 
piers,  the  capitals  of  which  are  enriched  with  ornaments  of  a  rather 
peculiar  character,  and  varying  in  each  case.  The  arches  are  well 
moulded  towards  the  nave,  but  plain  on  the  other  side.  The  north- 
ern arcade  alone  is  ancient, — the  other  a  modern  imitation ;  there 
having  been  previously  no  south  aisle.  The  work  is  of  late  iNTorman 
character ;  apparently  of  the  same  date  as  the  rich  doorway  before 
described. 

On  inspecting  the  west  end  of  the  church  externally,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  there  remains  ancient  rubble  work  like  that  of  the 
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tower.  This  marks  the  breadth  of  the  original  church,  which  ex- 
tended but  little  bej^ond  that  of  the  tower,  and  was  without  aisles. 
Nearly  a  century  after  the  Conquest  a  north  aisle  was  added,  when 
the  arcade  already  described  was  inserted  in  the  more  ancient  work, 
which  may  still  be  perceived,  on  the  north  side  externally  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  clerestory  range,  and  wove  it  not  for  the  plaster  it 
would  also  no  doubt  be  seen  within.  Here,  indeed,  the  outlines  of 
a  round-headed  aperture  may  be  perceived  near  and  above  the  last 
arch  towards  the  east,  which  somewhat  interferes  with  it.  This  was 
one  of  a  row  of  windows  which  lighted  the  church  on  this  side,  and 
no  doubt  there  were  similar  ones  also  on  the  south  side. 

On  proceeding  to  the  chancel  we  still  meet  with  the  older  work. 
This  is  best  seen  externally,  where  we  find  that  this  part  of  the 
church  is  built  of  the  same  rude  rubble  masonry  as  the  tower.  A 
large  Perpendicular  window  of  five  lights  has  beeii  inserted  in  the 
east  end,  and  buttresses,  battlements,  and  pinnacles  have  been 
added,  apparently  at  much  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  tower  and 
nave,  when  also  the  clerestory  of  the  latter  was  erected.  These 
alterations  and  additions  of  course  very  much  change  the  appear- 
ance of  the  chancel,  and  might  lead  a  casual  observer  to  infer  that 
it  had  been  rebuilt ;  but  on  going  to  the  north  side  w^e  find  the  old 
rubble  masonry  untouched,  with  a  small  round-headed  original  win- 
dow still  remaining,  though  now  blocked  ujd,  with  its  head  formed 
of  a  single  stone,  like  those  in  the  tower.  That  this  window  is  in 
situ  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  there  are  two  other  similar  ones 
to  the  west  of  it,  formerly  like  this  opening  externally,  but  now 
included  within  the  church,  by  the  subsequent  erection  of  a  chapel 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 

The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  lofty  Pointed  arch, 
the  edges  of  which  are  merely  chamfered,  and  which  extends  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  building,  and  rests  upon  broad  pilaster  res- 
ponds, which  have  shafts  at  their  angles,  their  abaci  being  enriched 
with  ball  and  other  Norman  ornaments.  The  respond  on  the  south 
side  has  been  ruthlessly  cut  through  to  admit  of  a  doorway  leading 
into  a  modern  vestry,  to  the  great  peril  of  this  ]3art  of  the  fabric. 

On  the  north  side  the  chancel  opens  into  the  chapel  already 
alluded  to  by  another  broad  Pointed  arch,  which  is  well  moulded, 
and  rests  upon  sliafts  of  early  character.  Indeed  both  these  arches 
appear  of  a  date  but  little  later  than  that  of  the  nave  arcade,  as  does 
also  another  smaller  arch  by  which  the  chapel  communicates  with 
the  north  aisle.  At  its  east  end  is  an  original  small  Pointed  Avin- 
dow,  placed  high  up,  and  now  closed. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  a  window  has  lately  been 
inserted,  filled  with  stained  glass,  in  memory  of  the  late  E.  Eamsden, 
Esq.,  of  Carlton  Hall.  Some  small  portions  of  ancient  coloured 
glass  also  remain  in  the  east  mndow,  among  which  may  be  re- 
marked a  letter  M  surmounted  by  a  crown ;  and,  singularly  enough, 
precisely  the  same  device  appears  on  a  seal  attached  to  an  ancient 
deed  of  one  of  the  Furneux,  early  lords  of  the  manor. 
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Over  tlie  priest's  door,  wliicli  is  comparatively  modern,  remains, 
in  a  somewhat  mutilated  form,  a  curious  piece  of  carving  very- 
difficult  to  describe :  amongst  otlier  devices  it  contains  a  small 
Greek  cross.  It  no  doulot  formed  the  tympanum  of  an  earlier  door- 
way. 

The  font,  a  plain  round  howl  of  early  date,  which  had  long 
been  cast  out  into  the  churchyard,  has  happily  been  restored  to  its 
appropriate  place  and  use. 

In  re-building  the  north  aisle  wall,  a  few  years  back,  a  curious 
painted  alabaster  piece  of  carving  was  found;  as  it  appeared, 
designedly  buried  under  the  foundations,  but  not  used  in  the  con- 
struction. It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ramsden,  and  is  a 
representation  of  the  Trinity,  very  similar  to  one  found  in  a  niche 
in  the  south  gable  of  the  gate-house  at  Worksop  Priory,  under  the 
form  of  a  seated  figure,  holding  a  crucifix  between  his  knees,  mth 
a  dove  above. 

The  church  contains  no  ancient  monuments ;  there  are,  however, 
two  slabs  in  the  chancel  floor  near  the  priest's  door,  with  inscriptions 
round  their  margins,  not  very  legible. 

The  pewing  is  modern,  of  the  deal  box  type,  as  is  also  a  gallery 
at  the  west  end. 

The  following  are  the  general  dimensions  within  : — 

Nave — Length,     37  ft.     6  in.     Chancel — Length,  34  ft.     3  in. 

„        Breadth,    19  ft.     0  in.  „  Breadth,  16  ft.  10  in. 

„        Aisles,       17  ft.     Sin.     Chapel Length,  21ft.    0  in. 

Breadth,  17  ft.    Sin. 

A  slight  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  this  place  may  tend  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  architectural  features  of  the  church,  and 
guide  us  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  date  of  its  oldest 
parts. 

We  learn,  then,  from  the  Domesday  Survey,  that  before  the 
Conquest  six  thanes  had  each  a  manor  and  hall  here.  These,  how- 
ever, were  swallowed  up,  after  that  event,  by  Eoger  de  Busli,  the 
great  leviathan  of  property  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Under  Eoger, 
Carlton  was  held  by  one  Turold  de  Cheveroldcurt  or  Caprecuria, 
whose  son,  Ralph,  founded  on  his  park  here,  near  the  fountains  or 
wells,  a  monastery  for  nuns,  dedicated  to  Almighty  God  and  the 
Virgin  St.  Mary,  his  blessed  mother,  whose  name  should  be  called 
"  St.  Mary  of  the  Park."  The  site  of  this  estabhshment  lies  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  church,  and  is  now  occujDied  by 
Wallingwells,  the  residence  of  Sir  T.  W.  White,  Bart. 

A  co-heiress  of  the  house  of  Cheveroldcurt  carried  most  of  the 
property  here  into  the  family  of  de  Purnarius  or  Purneux,  about  the 
reign  of  King  Richard  the  Pirst,  and  in  this  family  it  continued 
till  it  was  again  carried  by  an  heiress  into  that  of  Pitz  Hugh,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Pdward  the  Third.  With  the  Pit/  Hughs  it 
remained  till,  by  the  death  of  George  Pitz  Hugh,  s.p.  about  the 
4th  year  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  name  became  extinct. 
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Among  the  adjuncts  of  the  manor  of  Carlton,  enumerated  in 
the  great  Survey,  express  mention  is  made  of  a  church.  Now,  in 
a  place  containing  six  manors,  and  having  halls  inhabited  by  as 
inany  persons  of  some  local  distinction,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
there  must  then  have  been  a  church  of  considerable  magnitude  and 
pretensions,  and  as  it  seems  not  very  probable,  that  this  should  have 
been  replaced  by  a  re-erection  in  the  short  troubled  time  which 
intervened  between  the  Conquest  and  the  Survey,  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude  that  the  church  mentioned  in  that  document  was 
that  which  belonged  to  the  Saxon  times.  And  inasmuch  as  the 
oldest  remains  here  are  of  a  very  rude  and  early  character,  in  a  style 
very  distinct  from  the  Norman  arcade  of  the  north  side,  or  the  door- 
way in  the  west  side  of  the  tower,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to 
infer  that  we  have  here  much  of  the  church  in  which  the  thanes 
and  their  dependents  worshipped.  The  late  Norman  insertions  it 
is  probable  were  made  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  last  of  the 
Cheveroldcurts ;  and  the  chapel  on  the  north  of  the  chancel  very 
likely  was  erected  by  the  first  of  the  Furneux  family,  as  a  place  of 
sepulture  and  a  chantry  chapel,  when  they  became  residents  here. 

The  later  additions,  consisting  of  the  upper  story  of  the  tower,  its 
buttresses,  the  clerestories  of  the  nave,  tlie  east  window,  &c.,  were 
in  all  probability  executed  under  one  of  the  last  of  the  Fitz  Hughs, 
as  the  arms  of  that  family — az.,  three  chevronels  interlaced  in  base, 
or,  a  chief  of  the  same, — appear  conspicuously  on  the  boss  at  the 
central  intersection  of  the  principal  beams  of  the  roof  of  the  nave. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  believed,  that  it  may  be  truly  asserted 
that  in  this  Church  of  Carlton-in-Lindrick,  we  have  architectural 
features  of  rare  interest  and  curiosity ;  and  that  as  regards  consider- 
able portions  of  the  fabric,  there  seems  as  substantial  evidence  here, 
as  perhaps  in  any  other  example  in  the  country,  that  they  were 
erected  in  times  antecedent  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Or,  should 
that  opinion  not  be  accepted  by  the  architectural  critics  of  the 
present  day,  who  appear  to  be  getting  more  sceptical  as  to  Saxon 
remains, — yet,  at  least,  we  have  in  this  church  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  Norman  work  of  two  distinct  periods  existing  in  the  same 
building,  and  that  not  in  the  way  of  continuation,  after  suspension, 
but  of  later  work  inserted  into  the  earlier  fabric. 
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Notes  on  Early  Printing. — A  Paper  read  before  the  Sheffield 
Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  1869.  By  J.  D. 
Leader,  Esq. 

In  the  few  and  hastily  prepared  remarks  offered  to  your  notice 
to-night,  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  enter  upon  the  many  contro- 
verted questions  connected  mth  the  early  history  of  printing,  but 
shall  rather  content  myself  with  such  explanations  as  will  render 
interesting  to  the  Society  the  examples  of  early  printing  which, 
through  the  kindness  of  several  gentlemen,  I  am  enabled  to  lay  on 
the  table.  And  first  let  me  acknowledge  my  obligations.  To  our 
good  friend  and  Member,  Mr.  Bragge,  we  are  indebted  for  the  very 
fine  manuscript  Gregory  the  Great's  Homilies  on  Ezekiel,  written 
in  1466,  when  printing  was  just  coming  into  use ;  for  a  fac-simile 
of  the  celebrated  block-book  Speculum  Humanoe  Salvationis ;  for 
the  Spiegel  der  Menschlichen  Belialt7iize,  printed  at  Bern,  by  Hart 
Eichel  of  Basle,  in  1476;  and  lastly  for  the  magnificent  copy  of 
Anthony  Koburger's  German  Bible  of  1483.  To  that  most  in- 
defatigable antiquary,  Mr.  Swift,  we  are  under  obligations  for  a 
very  curious  book,  the  Bihlia  Aurea,  printed,  according  to  the 
colophon,  by  John  Gruninger,  in  1466.  There  is  also  a  coj)y  of 
Koburger's  Latin  Bible  of  1482. 

To-night  we  will  simply  notice  these  examples,  and  give  such 
explanations  as  show  their  position  in  relation  to  the  art  of  print- 
ing. 

Printing  with  movable  types,  as  you  are  all  aware,  was  invented 
about  the  year  1440  ;  and  three  cities  contend  for  the  honour  of  its 
birth, — Mayence,  Harlem,  and  Strasburg.  The  palm  is  usually 
awarded  to  Mayence,  in  the  person  of  its  illustrious  citizen  John 
Guttenburg. 

In  Notes  and  Queries  for  Jan.  12th,  1861,  appears  an  interest- 
ing paper  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Francis  Fry,  of  Clifton,  describing 
the  discovery,  in  1857,  of  some  portions  of  Guttenberg's  press,  in 
the  cellar  of  the  house  where  he  worked  at  Mayence.  Since  Gutten- 
berg's time  the  level  of  the  street  has  been  considerably  raised,  and 
what  was  his  ground-floor  room  became  the  modern  cellar,  and  the 
old  cellar  was  lost  sight  of  altogether.  The  proprietor  of  the  house, 
Herr  Borzner,  was  in  1857  making  some  alterations,  when  the 
original  cellar  was  discovered,  and  in  a  recess  or  closet  were  found 
the  remains  of  the  press  and  some  other  materials.  The  chief  frag- 
ment of  the  press  was  the  cross  beam,  made  of  oak,  and  pierced  in 
the  centre  for  an  upright  screw.  Deeply  cut  on  the  side  were  the 
letters  J,  mcdxli  (},  Along  with  the  press  were  several  stone 
mulls  for  grinding  ink,  and  four  Eoman  coins.  Assuming  this  dis- 
covery to  be  a  genuine  one,  we  have  evidence  that  Guttenberg  was 
at  work  in  1441. 
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The  first  known  book  with  a  date  and  the  place  where  it  was 
printed  issued  from  the  press  of  his  partners,  Faust  &  Schoeffer,  in 
1457,  and  was  the  Psalmorum  Codex.  Otlier  books,  with  dates 
only,  had  appeared  from  about  1450  and  forward.  In  1462  May- 
ence  was  captured  by  Adolphe  of  Nassau,  and  Faust's  printing  office 
was  destroyed.  The  Avorkmen  were  scattered  abroad,  and  thus  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  was  carried  to  Eome,  Cologne,  Basle,  Strasburg, 
and  other  places. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  examples  laid  on  the  table. 

First  the  manuscript  of  1466. 

You  will  note  its  beautiful  regularity,  the  elaborate  illumination 
of  the  capitals,  and  its  numerous  contractions. 

The  object  of  the  early  printers  was  to  imitate  manuscript  as 
closely  as  possible. 

To  this  end  they  cut  their  type  and  painted  their  capital  letters ; 
and  so  well  was  the  work  done  that  the  earliest  books  were  sold  as 
manuscripts.  At  last  surprise  was  excited  by  the  facihty  with  which 
orders  were  executed,  and  the  usual  mediaeval  explanation  of  the 
unaccountable  was  resorted  to ;  the  bookseller  was  said  to  have  sold 
liimseK  to  the  devil. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  little  Bihlia  Aurea,  we  shall  find  it  re- 
markable for  several  reasons.  First  it  is  very  old.  The  date  it  now 
bears  is  1466,  the  same  year  as  the  MS.,  and  only  twenty-five  years 
after  the  date  on  Guttenberg's  press.  The  colophon  declares  that 
it  was  printed  by  Master  John  Gruninger,  in  the  year  from  the 
]N"ativity  of  our  Lord  1466,  the  eighth  since  the  ides  of  December 
(i.e.  Dec.  21).  One  of  its  singularities  is  this.  We  see  the  pages 
just  as  they  came  from  the  type.  Like  all  early  books  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  illuminated,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  illumina- 
tion has  never  been  done.  Thus  we  find  large  spaces  left  for  the 
ornate  capitals,  and  in  these  vacancies  are  printed  in  small  characters 
the  letters  that  were  to  have  been  filled  in  by  the  illuminator.  The 
comparison  of  this  book  with  the  two  Bibles  of  Koburger  will  show 
exactly  the  amount  of  hand  labour  bestowed  on  early  books. 

But  the  volume  is  remarkable  for  another  thing.  It  has  at  the 
foot  of  the  first  page  of  each  sheet  what  printers  call  a  ''signature," 
i.e.,  a  letter  placed  as  a  guide  to  the  binder  in  arranging  the  sheets. 
Authorities  tell  us  that  signatures  were  first  used  in  1470  or  1472. 
A  Terence  printed  at  Milan  by  Anthony  Zorat  in  1470,  is  said  to 
have  signatures  ;  but  the  Abbe  Eeve  ascribes  the  discovery  to  John 
KoeUiof  at  Cologne,  1472.  A  book  printed  in  Venice  by  John  de 
Colonia  and  Johan  Mantheu  de  Gherretzem,  in  1474,  has  no  signa- 
tures in  the  earlier  sheets,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  book  they 
begin  and  continue  to  the  end.  "Whichever  of  these  dates  we  accept 
as  the  correct  one,  1466  is  earlier  than  them  all.  Thus  the  little 
book  teaches  us  one  of  two  things.  Either  it  proves  that  signatures 
were  invented  and  used  four  years  before  the  earliest  date  hitherto 
assigned  to  them ;  or  the  signatures  prove  that  the  book  w^as  not 
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printed  as  it  professes  to  have  been  in  1466.  On  looking  at  the 
date  in  the  colophon,  the  "l"  for  fifty  which  precedes  the  x,  is 
certainly  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  letters,  and  I  might  almost 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  a  converted  "c".  If  it  is,  the  forgery  has 
been  very  cleverly  done. 

We  come  now  to  the  /«c  simile  of  the  block  book,  which  I  am 
sure  yon  will  all  examine  with  interest.  It  has  always  been 
assumed  that  printing  from  blocks  preceded  j)rinting  from  movable 
type,  and  dates,  varying  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  have  been  assigned  to  the  fragments  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  Looldng  at  the  book  before  ns,  and  comparing 
it  with  any  of  the  other  specimens  of  printing,  the  most  obvious 
feature  is  its  inferiority  in  point  of  execution.  It  looks  like  the 
infancy  of  the  art,  perfected  in  later  productions.  At  the  outset 
I  said  I  would  avoid  controversies,  yet  on  this  subject  I  cannot 
forbear  to  mention  the  interesting  but  very  heterodox  papers  con- 
tributed during  1868  to  Notes  and  Queries  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Holt. 
His  contention  is  that  block  printing  did  not  precede,  but  succeeded 
printing  from  movable  type,  and  his  argument  is  something  Hke 
this : — Printing  from  movable  types  was  perfect,  but  very  ex- 
pensive. A  cheap  substitute  was  needed,  and  to  meet  the  demand, 
the  device  was  hit  upon  of  cutting  on  one  block  printed  matter  and 
illustrations,  which  once  done  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  It 
stood  in  fact  somewhat  in  the  position  of  stereotyping.  Mr.  Holt's 
papers  are  exceedingly  ingenious,  but  his  conclusions  are  scouted 
by  M.  Berjeau,  and  other  great  authorites  on  block  book  lore.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  also  that,  in  the  illustrations  of  the  block  book, 
all  the  windows  are  Norman,  which  they  would  scarcely  have  been 
if  drawn  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Moreover, 
the  printing  is  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  an  arrangement  not 
conducive  to  cheapness  at  a  time  when  jDaper  was  a  very  expensive 
material. 

Anthony  Koburger,  the  printer  of  the  two  bibles,  introduced  the 
art  of  printing  into  Nuremberg  in  1472,  and  continued  its  exercise 
till  his  death,  in  1513.  He  was  styled  the  prince  of  printers,  and 
was  certainly  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
His  most  superb  work  was  the  edition  of  the  German  Bible  (the 
one  we  have  here),  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  Earl  Spencer, 
at  Althorpe.  It  is  pronounced  by  Lichtenberger  to  be  the  most 
splendid  of  all  the  ancient  German  Bibles. 

There  is  not  time,  nor  is  this  the  occasion,  to  enlarge  npon 
the  mighty  results  of  the  invention  of  printing.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  printing  was  one  of  those  arts  that  seemed  to  be  born  in 
perfection.  No  better  work  can  be  done  now  than  was  done  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  perhaps  none  so  good.  In  speed  only  have  we 
improved  upon  the  Guttenbergs  and  Koburgers. 
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A  conversation  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  Paper,  in  which 
Mr.  Bragge  pointed  out  that  the  date  of  the  Bihlia  Aurea  had  been 
unquestionably  tampered  with.  The  last  "o"  had  been  changed 
into  an  "l,"  and  thus  the  date  was  altered  from  mcccccvi  to' 
McoccLVi.  Gruninger  was  not  born  in  1466,  but  his  works  were 
numerous  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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AD  VF/RTISExMENT. 

""1  

Through  the  death  of  the  Eev.  John  Bell,  of  Oulton,  the 
General  Auditur  of  the  Associated  Architectural  Societies,  that 
office  has  become  vacant,  but  instead  of  filling  it  up  again,  I  ven- 
ture respectfully  to  suggest  to  the  Committee  of  the  several  Societies 
that  the  Eev.  H.  J.  Bigge,  at  j)resent  the  General  Treasurer,  should 
be  requested  henceforth  to  act  as  General  Auditor,  and  that  the 
office  of  General  Treasurer  should  be  abolished,  because  it  is  un- 
needed,  inasmuch  as  no  funds  ever  pass  through  his  hands. 

Originally  it  was  thought  that  a  Treasurer  would  be  required  to 
hold  monies  derived  from  the  several  Societies  for  the  purjDOse  of 
printing  their  Publication ;  but  as  the  bill  for  this  becomes  due 
annually,  it  is  immediately  audited  and  apportioned  by  the  Auditor, 
and  each  Society  is  then  requested  to  pay  its  quota  directly  to 
the  Printer,  after  it  has  been  approved  of  by  the  President :  prac- 
tically the  Treasurer  never  holds  any  funds. 

I  shall  conceive  that  silence  implies  consent  to  this  proposal  to 
convert  the  present  Treasurer  into  the  Auditor,  an  arrangement  to 
which  he  kindly  consents  if  approved  of,  and  to  abolish  the  office 
of  Treasurer.  But  if  any  one  Society  does  7iot  approve  of  this 
arrangement,  I  shall  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  summon  a  Meeting 
of  the  Representatives  of  all  the  Associated  Societies,  and  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  a  majority  of  these. 

EDWARD  TEOLLOPE, 

General  President. 
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The  Report. 


THE  ANNUAL  PUBLIC  MEETING. 
This  took  place  at  Boston  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  IGth  and  17th  of 
June,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  proved  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  that  long  series  of  local  gatherings  annually  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  the  excellent  objects  it  has  in 
view. 

As  North  Holland  is  so  pre-eminently  rich  in  fine  old  parish  churches, 
and  Boston  especially  is  far  filmed  for  the  gi-andeur  of  its  House  of  God,  tlie 
number  of  the  Society's  Members  and  friends  taking  part  in  its  proceedings 
was  unusually  large,  and  the  reception  they  met  with  from  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation,  "the  Vicar,  and  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, was  most  warm  and  generous.  Due  preparation  for  the  Meeting  was 
made  by  a  Local  Committee,  to  the  Secretaries  of  which,  F.  L.  Hopkins,  Esq., 
and  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Esq. ,  the  Society  is  deeply  indebted  ;  the  former  having 
generously  given  the  Illustrations  accompanying  the  description  of  the  stall 
seats  in  Boston  Church,  which  add  so  much  to  its  value,  and  the  latter  having 
given  much  time  and  done  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
Society's  proceedings,  the  happy  issue  of  which  is  in  a  great  measure  to 
be  attributed  to  him.  The  Society  also  received  most  valuable  assistance  from 
the  Museimi  Committee,  and  especially  from  the  unwearied  exertions  of 
Messrs.  Robert  Harwood,  G,  W.  Thomas,  and  E.  Hackford,  as  well  as  from 
the  various  contributors  of  objects  of  Art  and  Antiquity,  through  whose 
united  kindness,  such  a  sight  was  produced  as  has  never  before  been  witnessed 
in  Boston,  and  which  we  trust  may  have  tended  to  produce  some  permanent 
good  results.  Knowing  that  the  cost  of  such  a  Meeting,  and  especially  of 
creating  such  a  Museum  (freely  opened  to  the  public),  of  duly  caring  for  its 
treasures,  and  their  carriage  to  and  from  their  place  of  exhibition,  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Boston  headed  a  subscription  which,  through  the  addition 
of  contributions  from  gentlemen  resident  in  and  around  it,  proved  amply 
sufficient  to  pay  for  those  costs,  and  to  leave  something  over. 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  divine  service  in  the  Church  at  9. 30, 
after  which  the  fabric  was  fully  described  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow  in  an 
intelligible  and  instructive  manner. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  a  short  time  was  given  to  the  nunierous 
company  assembled  for  the  inspection  of  the  Church  and.  its  various  objects  of 
interest,  after  which,  those  desiring  to  take  part  in  the  Excursion  arranged 
for  the  day,  took  their  places  in  the  carriages  provided  for  their  use,  and  wlien 
all  were  duly  accommodated  the  signal  was  given,  and  a  start  made  for  the  fol- 
lowing places,  viz.  —  Wyhcrton,  Frampton,  Kirton,  Sutterton,  A  Igarkirk,  Wigtoft^ 
Donington,  Bicker,  Swineshead,  and  the  pretty  little  new  church  of  Framji- 
ton  West-end.  As  on  many  former  occasions,  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow  had 
previously  visited  every  one  of  the  Churches,  he  was  enabled  to  give  a  short 
description  of  their  character,  and  of  their  peculiar  features,  Avhen  under  in- 
spection by  the  Society's  numerous  Members  and  friends  on  this  day  and  the 
following  one.  Meanwhile  the  Society's  Temporary  Museum  had  been  opened 
(free  of  charge)  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  past  and  a  taste  for  Art,  which  such  Exhibitions  have  been 
found  well  calculated  to  promote. 

In  the  Evening  a  Meeting  of  the  Members  and  their  friends  took  place  in 
the  Assembly  Rooms,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
As  soon  as  he  had  taken  the  chair,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Boston 
advanced  and  begged  to  present  an  Address  to  the  President  and  Members  of 
the  Society,  which  was  then  read  by  the  Town  Clerk.  The  following  is  a 
coi)y  of  the  Address  : — 
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*'  To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  the  Diocese 

of  Lincoln. 

"  My  Lord  Bishop,  Rev,  Sirs,  and  Gentlemen, — We,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Burgesses  of  Boston,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  in  Common  Council 
assembled,  beg  permission  to  offer  to  you,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
your  Society  to  this  borough,  our  cordial  congratulations  and  welcome.  We 
have  had  the  pleasm-e  of  voting  in  hall  a  small  contribution  in  aid  of  your 
funds,  in  token  of  the  appreciation  which  we  entertain  of  your  endeavours  to 
rescue  from  the  hand  of  time  many  most  interesting  features  of  Architectural 
beauty.  The  Parish  Church  of  this  town,  long  and  justly  admired,  was 
erected,  as  our  records  show,  at  a  time  when  the  commerce  of  the  port  of 
Boston  was  largely  increased  by  communications  for  many  years  with  the 
merchants  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  until  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  about  the 
year  1470,  according  to  the  testimony  of  our  local  historian,  Pishey  Thompson, 
'the  Esterlings  left  their  course  of  merchandize  to  Boston.'  Many  other 
churches  in  this  neighbourhood,  possessing  examples  well  worthy  of  attention, 
will,  we  doubt  not,  invite  and  reward  your  careful  examinations.  And  we  are 
happy  to  unite  with  you  in  regarding  these  sacred  structures  as  enduring 
evidences  of  the  active  piety  of  our  forefathers,  and  as  furnishing  ground  for 
each  successive  generation  to  preserve  and  to  restore  in  a  suitable  manner  the 
memorials  of  former  centuries.  Your  researches  and  investigations,  we  feel 
persuaded,  will  tend  to  keep  alive  this  feeling  ;  and  we  desire  to  wish  you  God's 
speed  in  the  pursuit  of  your  valuable  and  disinterested  labours,  in  the  hope 
that  the  bond  of  Christian  community  pervading  all  classes  of  society  amongst 
us  may  be  thus  still  further  cemented  and  strengthened.  Given  under  our 
common  seal  at  a  special  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  said  borough,  holden 
at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Boston,  on  Monday,  the  sixth  day  of  June,  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy. — Walter 
Clegg,  Mayor  of  the  borough  of  Boston." 

The  Bishop  then  requested  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow  to  read  the  reply  to 
this  Address,  which  was  thus  worded  : — 

*'  To  the   Worshipful  the   Mayor,   the  Aldermen,    and  the  Burgesses  of  the 
Borough  of  Boston. 

**  We,  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  the 
Diocese  of  Lincoln,  acknowledge  with  sentiments  of  gratitude  the  hospitable 
welcome  to  your  ancient  town  with  which  you  have  honoured  us.  You  have 
evinced  the  sincerity  of  that  courteous  greeting  by  the  liberal  contribution  you 
have  voted  to  the  funds  of  our  Society,  and  you  have  added  a  fresh  stimulus  to 
our  exertions  by  your  friendly  words  of  approval  and  encouragement. 

"  We  derive  additional  motives  to  persevere  in  our  labours  from  the 
historical  records  and  antiquarian  associations  of  your  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, connected  as  they  are,  not  only  with  commerce,  but  with  some  of  the 
noblest  works  of  the  architectural  skill  and  pious  munificence  of  our  forefathers. 
Your  noble  Parish  Church  is  a  magnificent  Christian  temple,  well  worthy  of 
minute  investigation,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  your  borough  are  many  fine  and 
very  interesting  parish  churches,  which  we  shall  have  much  pleasure  in 
examining. 

"  Animated  and  aided  by  your  sympathy,  we  earnestly  hope  that  we  may 
have  the  privilege  of  being  instrumental  in  restoring  some  of  these  to  a  con- 
dition more  suitable  to  those  high  and  holy  purposes  to  which  they  are  dedicated. 

"  We  hail  with  peculiar  gratification  the  generous  congratulations  of  your 
time-honoured  municipality  as  a  practical  evidence  of  the  happy  union  and 
friendly  alliance  so  often  prevalent  between  the  commerce  of  our  country  and 
its  liberal  arts  ;  but  above  all  we  rejoice  to  think  that  the  original  sanctity  of 
the  site  of  your  ancient  town  is  still  preserved  through  the  confirmation  of  the 
primitive  Christian  Faith  here,  after  its  vindication  from  mediseval  errors  and 
corruptions  by  the  zealous  aid  of  some  men  of  Boston,  whose  names  give  lustre 
to  it,  and  adorn  the  annals  of  our  English  Reformation. " 
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The  Bishop  rose,  when  the  Archdeacon  had  finished  reading,  and  on  behalf 
of  liiniself  and  tlic  Members  of  the  Association,  expressed  the  pleasnve  lie  felt 
at  the  cordial  reception  accorded  them  by  the  Corporation  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  neighbonrhood  generally.  He  referred,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
to  the  piety  of  St.  Botolph  ;  to  the  labours  of  Jolin  Fox,  the  martyrologist, 
who  was  born  at  Boston  ;  to  the  fraternal  feeling  subsisting  between  old  Boston 
here,  and  new  Boston,  Massachusetts,  as  evinced  in  the  interest  taken  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  latter  in  the  restoration  of  the  Cotton  Chapel  some  years  ago  ; 
and  to  the  late  Professor  Conington,  to  whose  learning  and  piety  he  paid  a  tribute 
as  graceful  as  it  was  deserved.  His  Lordship  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  Prebend- 
ary Blenkin,  Vicar  of  Boston,  to  read  the  Paper  announced  in  the  programme, 
on  the  following  subject : — Notices  of  Boston  in  1621.  This  Paper  is  printed  in 
the  Society's  Report  for  the  present  year.  At  its  conclusion  Mr.  Blenkin  said 
that,  if  time  permitted,  and  that  were  a  fitting  occasion,  it  would  be  easy  to 
deduce  many  interesting  inferences  from  this  beautiful  and  touching  letter  of 
Mr.  Cotton's  Avhich  he  had  read,  from  the  light  it  threw  upon  the  religious 
state  of  the  parish  of  Boston  at  the  period  to  which  his  Paper  referred.  His 
desire,  however,  Avas  rather  to  direct  attention  to  recorded  facts,  leaving  infer- 
ences to  be  drawn  by  each  reader  for  himself,  and  his  object  would  be  fully 
answered  if  it  should  tend  in  any  degree  to  present  to  his  fellow-townsmen  and 
the  Members  of  the  Society  a  more  just  conception  of  that  good  old  town  in 
those  eventful  times,  whose  inhabitants,  while  asserting  manfully  and  consci- 
entiously, its  inalienable  right  to  civil  and  religious  freedom,  at  the  same  time, 
neither  in  the  persons  of  its  public  officers,  municipal  or  ecclesiastical,  generally, 
had  forgotten  the  exhortation  to  " Fear  God  and  honour  the  King." 

A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Blenkin  for  his  interesting  Paper,  the  Bishop  called  upon  Matthew  Hol- 
BECHE  Bloxam,  Esq.,  of  Rugby,  to  read  a  Paper,  as  announced  in  the  pro- 
gramme, on  The  Monuments  in  Boston  CJmtrch.  This  Paper  also  will  be  found 
in  the  Society's  Report  for  the  present  year.  At  its  conclusion  a  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bloxam,  on  the  motion  of  Prebendary  Gilbert,  seconded  by 
the  Town  Clerk  of  Boston. 

The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  by  an  enthusiastic  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Bishop,  moved  by  the  Mayor  op  Boston,  seconded  by  Sir  Charles 
Anderson,  Bart.,  and  warmly  supported  by  F.  L.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  who 
expressed  his  belief  that  his  Lordship's  visit  to  the  several  churches  inspected 
that  day  would  do  an  immense  amount  of  good. 

On  the  following  day,  Friday,  June  17th,  an  Excursion  was  made  at  ten 
o'clock  to  the  following  places,  viz.,  Skirbeck,  Fishtoft,  Freiston,  Beningto7i, 
Leverton,  Leake,  Wrangle,  and  Sihsey.  It  was  arranged  that  the  Hussey  Tower 
should  be  inspected  on  the  way  to  Skirbeck  Church,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
rain,  a  slight  pause  only  was  made  before  that  little  specimen  of  ancient  brick- 
work, and  some  observations  were  made  upon  it  preparatory  to  the  description 
of  the  old  parish  church  of  Skirbeck.  As  on  the  previous  day,  the  Archdeacon 
of  Stow  gave  a  short  lecture  on  the  fabric  of  each  church  visited  on  this  day 
before  it  was  inspected  by  the  numerous  persons  taking  part  in  this  pleasant 
and  insti'uctive  Excursion.  The  little  lectures  thus  given  on  this  day  and  the 
preceding  one,  will  be  found  collected  together  and  given  as  a  Paper  in  the 
present  volume. 

The  Annual  Public  Dinner,  which  took  place  in  the  Assembly-rooms  on 
Friday  evening,  at  six  o'clock,  was  of  a  most  recherche  description,  and  was 
attended  by  upwards  of  a  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Lord  Kesteven  pre- 
sided, and  was  supported  on  his  right  by  the  Bishop,  Col.  Moore,  Prebendary 
Gilbert,  Prebendary  Smyth,  F.  L.  Hopkins  and  Thomas  Garfit,  Esqrs,  &c., 
and  on  his  left  by  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  Sir  Chas.  Anderson,  Bart.,  Arch- 
deacon Trollope,  Rev.  John  Tunnard,  &c.  After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the 
Chairman  gave  "The  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  Diocese."  Referring  to  the 
laudable  work  of  church  restoration  inaugurated  in  this  part  of  the  diocese 
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during  the  prelacy  of  the  late  Bishop,  the  Noble  Lord  said  that  that  work  had 
its  commencement  at  Boston,  bnt  was  speedily  imitated  at  Spalding,  Grantham, 
Louth,  and  by  innumerable  others,  on  wliich  an  enormous  aggregate  sum  of 
money  had  been  expended.  His  Lordship  thought  that  the  present  Bishop  was 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  so  much  work  so  long  needed  had  already 
been  done,  and  expressed  his  full  confidence  that,  under  his  learned,  pious, 
and  energetic  rule,  that  great  and  good  work  would  be  carried  on  with  at 
least  equal  vigour. 

The  Bishop,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  exj)ressed  the  gratifica- 
tion it  had  given  him  to  see  some  of  the  restored  churches  of  the  neighbourhood 
during  the  two  days'  tour  they  had  that  evening  completed.  Although  much 
had  been  eff"ected  in  this  direction  by  his  revered  predecessor,  there  was  still 
considerable  work  to  do.  Having  expressed  a  hope  that  this  important  work 
would  be  pursued  with  the  zeal  with  which  it  had  been  carried  on  thus  far, 
and  having  referred  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  inviolate  those  apostolical 
and  scriptural  truths  of  the  church  which  were  asserted  and  vindicated  at  the 
Reformation,  his  Lordship  concluded  by  proposing  "The  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion of  Boston." 

The  Mayor,  in  responding,  alluded  in  facetious  terms  to  the  accusation 
against  a  former  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  having  cut  off"  the  tops  of  the  maces, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  Paper  read  by  the  Vicar  on  the  preceding 
evening,  and  regretted  that  the  said  maces  had  long  been  lost  altogether — a 
fact  for  wdiich  they  were  probably  indebted  to  the  financial  reformers  of  1835. 
Mr,  Clegg  concluded  by  proposing  "Success  to  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Archi- 
tectural Society. " 

The  Archdeacon  of  Stow  acknowledged  the  compliment.  He  spoke  of 
the  unselfish  and  useful  objects  of  the  Society,  and  said  that  owing  to  this 
cause  the  Association  had  year  by  year  gradually  increased  in  strength  and 
popularity.  Referring  to  the  reception  accorded  the  Members  at  their  present 
Meeting,  he  said  that  since  he  had  been  in  Boston  he  had  personally  received 
the  greatest  kindness  and  assistance  from  the  Vicar,  and  every  one  else  with 
whoin  he  had  been  brought  into  contact,  while  greater  kindness  had  never 
been  shown  to  the  Society  in  any  place  they  had  visited.  Having  alluded  to 
the  labours  of  the  Museum  Committee,  he  concluded  by  proposing  the  health 
of  that  body,  associating  the  names  of  the  Secretaries  (F.  L.  Hopkins,  Esq., 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler)  with  the  toast. 

Both  gentlemen  acknowledged  the  compliment  ;  after  which 

The  Rev.  John  Tunnard  proposed  "  The  Health  of  the  Chairman,"  and 
referred  to  the  long  and  appreciated  services  of  his  Lordship  in  the  interests  of 
the  county  before  his  merited  elevation  to  the  Peerage. 

Lord  Kesteven,  in  responding,  alluded  to  his  past  connection  with  the 
southern  division  of  the  county  as  one  of  its  representatives  in  Parliament  in 
grateful  terms,  and  expressed  his  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment  offered 
to  him,  in  his  usual  able  and  effective  manner. 

Thomas  Garfit,  Esq.,  finally  proposed  "The  Ladies, "  for  whom  F.  L. 
Hopkins,  Esq.,  returned  thanks  ;  after  which  the  company  adjourned  to  the 
Corn- Exchange  to  hear  an  agreeable  and  interesting  lecture  on  the  nature  and 
history  of  many  of  the  curiosities  there  exhibited,  given  by  the  Venerable 
the  Archdeacon  of  Stow,  the  Bishop  presiding  and  prefacing  the  lecture  by  a 
very  admirable  address. 

The  following  articles  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  most  attractive 
featm-es  of  the  exhibition : — Case  of  old  gold  and  silver  plate,  containing  a 
set  of  agate-handled  knives  and  forks  ;  teaspoons  and  sugar  basin,  as  specimens 
of  Rococo  work,  contributed  by  F.  L.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  who  also  lent  a  silver- 
gilt  salt  cellar,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  bearing  date  1 600  ;  a 
pair  of  gilt  Austrian  cups,  and  a  beautiful  set  of  Chinese  ivory  chessmen.  Old 
Corporation  maces,  by  Mrs.  Conington.  Antique  gilt  dish,  1654,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Corporation,  by  W.  Garfit,  Esq.  Specimens  of  English  works 
of  art  in   brass,   and  a  numerous  collection  of  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman, 
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British,  Saxon,  and  Medireval  antiquities,  illustrative  of  the  ages  to  whicli 
they  belong,  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow,  A  Papal  dish  from  Bologna,  copies 
of  Canova's  lions  in  marble,  copy  of  vase  of  bronze  found  at  Pompeii,  old  self- 
loading  air-gun  with  smooth  and  rifle  barrels,  case  of  pistols  which  the 
Emperor  Nai)oleon  took  with  him  to  Moscow,  three  groups  of  bi'onze  figures, 
and  some  beautifid  paintings,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Beridge.  Enamel  caddies,  by 
Miss  Lenian,  Fossil  from  Swineshead  Abbey,  by  F.  Curtois,  Es(p  Cabinet 
of  fossils,  wing  bones  of  an  albatross,  captured  near  the  Scalp,  Fishtoft,  mea- 
suring ten  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Thomas.  Specimens  of  Chinese 
carving  in  ivory,  Saxon  ([uern,  roll-register  of  the  parish  of  Boston  for  the  year 
1620,  signed  by  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  antique  china,  and  other  articles,  by 
Mr.  Ed.  Hackford.  Pair  of  gilt  caskets,  a  beautiful  carved  frame,  a  wren  and 
nut  leaves,  box  and  dead  lark,  carved  by  Scott,  of  Boston,  and  shown  by  Jos. 
Wren,  Esq.  Casts  from  the  old  poppy  heads  and  miserere  seats  in  Boston 
church,  by  Mr.  Sherwin.  Cabinet  of  coins,  by  Mr.  John  Kenington.  Case 
of  coins,  ancient  and  modern,  by  Mr,  Sykes.  Photographs  of  the  miserere 
seats  in  Boston  church,  by  Mr.  Ed.  Hackford,  Old  carved  oak  shield  of  arms 
from  the  old  vicarage,  by  Rev.  G.  B.  Blenkin.  Rare  old  books,  by  Mr.  Robt. 
Roberts.  Collection  of  Chinese  curiosities,  by  Capt.  Jebb.  Models  of  the 
Colosseum  at  Rome,  another  building,  and  St.  Martin's  church,  London, 
architectural  drawings,  and  a  design  for  a  chair,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Scrat'ton. 
Messrs.  Leach  &  Son,  of  Wisbech,  showed  three  volumes  of  their  Fc7i  and 
Marshland  Churches,  illustrated  by  means  of  photography.  Mr.  J.  Morton, 
of  Boston,  exhibited  large  plates  of  steel  engravings  of  York  and  Lincoln 
Minsters  and  Crowland  Abbey  ;  the  first  having  a  card,  stating  that  it  was  the 
work  of  Hilkiah  Burgess,  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  and  that  the  engraving  of 
the  plate  was  mainly  done  by  him  whilst  keeper  of  the  North-dyke  toll-bar, 
Sibsey  ;  Mr.  Morton  also  exhibited  a  large  paper  copy  of  the  History  of  the 
Holland  Churches  in  this  Coimty,  with  illustrations,  now  very  scarce.  The 
attendance  at  the  museum  lecture  was  very  large,  as  was  also  the  number  of 
visitors  dming  the  two  days,  and  the  interest  with  which  the  Archdeacon  was 
listened  to  throughout  was  most  marked.  The  proceedings  closed  with  a  cor- 
dial vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  and  the  Bishop  a  few  minutes  after  ten 
o'clock. 

Comparatively  very  few  churches  have  been  restored  this  year,  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  great  work  of  church  restoration  has  in  the 
least  degree  gi'own  slack  in  this  diocese,  or  that  it  will  not  be  continued 
wherever  still  required. 

Among  those  that  have  especially  come  under  our  notice  are  the 
following  : — 

St,  Peter-in-Eastgate,  Lincoln, 

Formerly  a  church  of  much  interest  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  one. 
It  is  represented  in  Hollar's  view  of  Lincoln.  It  had  a  lofty  early  Norman 
tower  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  St.  Peter-at-Gowts  and  St.  Mary-le- 
Wigford,  below  hill,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  was  of  the  Geomet- 
rical period.  Most  unfortunately  this  church  was  pulled  down  during  the  last 
century,  and  replaced  by  a  miserable  one  having  semicircular-headed  windows 
and  a  very  small  mean  tower.  Now  this  also  has  passed  away,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  a  far  larger,  more  commodious,  and  more  appropriate  edifice, 
erected  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Blomfield.  This  is  sul)stantially  built  in  a 
late  Early  English  style,  and  is  very  well  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
large  congregation.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  south  porch,  north  aisle,  chancel, 
and  vestry.  No  doubt  had  more  means  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  building 
committee  for  the  erection  of  this  churcli  it  would  liave  had  a  suitable  tower 
instead  of  its  present  bell-cot ;  and  its  necessarily  severe  character  would  have 
been  modified  by  the  use  of  gTcater  richness  of  detail  ;  but  its  proportions  are 
good,  and  its  general  appearance  pleasing  from  its  simplicity.  Several  valu- 
able special  gifts  have  added  much  to  its  beauty,  viz.,  a  mosaic  rcredos,  the 
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(lesigii  of  wliich  refers  to  those  saints  to  whom  this  chinrli  is  (lodiciitetl,  viz., 
St.  Peter  and  Si.  Margaret,  tlie  i)earls  and  daisies  of  the  lattei-  being  the  most 
effective  portion  of  the  work  ;  two  good  i»ainted  ghiss  windows  l»y  Hughes, 
representing  some  of  tlie  kniding  events  in  our  Lord's  life  ;  a  beautiful  bniss 
lectern,  presented  by  Miss  C'ookson  :  a  fine  silver  gilt  alms-dish,  and  carpets, 
&c.,  worked  by  eeitain  ladies  of  tlie  parish. 

St.    OsW.VLl),    HoWKLL. 

This  church  presented  a  singular  ajipearance  until  its  recent  restoration, 
which  has  given  it  a  very  dillcnnt  and  greatly  imjiroved  appearance.  It  had 
lost  its  original  ])itihe(l  roofs,  for  which  a  nearly  flat  lead  covered  one  was 
substituted,  so  that  tlu'  western  gal)le  and  bell-cot  rose  high  above  the  rest  of 
the  fabric  like  a  lofty  chimney.  Now,  properly  pitched  roofs  have  been  placed 
over  the  nave  and  chancel,  as  at  first,  but  perna]»s  not  with  cjuite  .sufiicient 
difference  of  elevation  between  them,  yet  very  gieatly  indeed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  appearance  of  this  little  church  ;  wliile  within  all  the  ohl  cumber- 
some j)ews  and  other  mean  fittings  have  be«'n  rci)laced  by  neat  and  apjjropriato 
benches,  &c.,  very  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  parishioners  and  the  ini]>rovenu.'nt 
of  the  fabric,  the  pro]»er  elevation  of  the  roofs  being  as  great  an  aildition  to  the 
internal  (timeliness  of  this  stnicture,  as  it  is  to  that  of  the  exterior.  Originally 
there  was  proliably  a  chancel  arch,  but  as  this  exists  no  more,  and  means  were 
not  forthcoming  to  construct  a  new  one,  the  division  between  the  nave  and 
chamel  has  now  Iteen  indicatetl  by  a  slight  difference  between  the  elevation  of 
their  roofs,  and  by  corbels  and  shaftlets  supporting  master  principals.  All 
that  this  chinch  now  refiuires  is  a  new  east  windt)W  of  a  larger  size  and  at  a 
higlier  elevation  than  the  present  one,  which,  with  its  extremely  beautiful 
painted  glass,  might  well  W  inserted  elsewhere.  The  chief  promoters  of  this 
good  work  were  T.  V.  Machin,  Es<i.,  J.  Dudding,  E.sfj.,  and  the  Hector,  the 
Kev.  J.  S.  Dolby. 

St.  Peter,  Gun  by. 

For  many  years  ]>ast  this  church  has  been  in  a  very  poor  condition,  and, 
strange  to  s:iy,  was  whitewashed  from  top  to  lM)ttom  externally,  not  excepting 
its  roof,  that  it  might  serve  as  a  beacon.  Thoroughly  worn  out,  the  only 
objects  of  interest  it  i)ossessed  were  the  bi-asses  of  Judge  Loilyngton,  who  died 
1419,  and  Sir  Thi>mas  Alassingberd  with  Ji)an  his  wife,  the  former  of  whom 
died  1552.  Now,  an  entirely  new  church  has  replaced  it,  designed  by  Mr. 
.lames  Fowler,  of  Louth,  which  is  both  comely  and  sufiicient.  It  is  of  the 
first  pointed  style,  and  consists  of  a  tower  with  a  conical  roof,  a  nave,  south 
porch,  and  chancel,  the  nave  being  lighted  by  coupled  lancets  with  circlets 
above  them,  the  chancel  by  single  lancets.  It  is  substantially  built,  and  will 
long  still  serve  as  a  beacon  from  the  newness  of  its  masonry  and  light  coloui' 
of  its  slating,  altliough  no  longer  disfigm-ed  by  whitewa.sh.  "Within  it  is 
apj)ro]uiately  supjilied  with  all  the  proper  fittings,  and  has  a  very  pleasing 
ap})earance.  For  this  new  church  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  the  liberality  of 
C.  Langton  Massingberd,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Hollway,  Esq.,  and  the  Incumbent, 
the  Kev.  Arthur  Wright. 
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The  Report, 

Read  on  the  2Uh  Jammry,  1871. 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  your  Committee  have  to  report  that  the  Society 
continues  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  that,  although  the  expenses  of  publi- 
cation, &c,,  have  this  year  been  heavy,  there  is  still  a  considerable  balance  in 
the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  Paper  on  the  Rural  Deanery  of  Knareshorough,  by  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Lunn,  has  been  published,  illustrated  by  five  lithographs  of  the  most  worthy 
points  of  detail. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  towards  copying  and  publishing  specimens  of 
the  Stained  Glass  in  York  Minster,  resulting  in  several  coloured  lithographs 
representing  some  of  the  earliest  date,  which  will  appear  in  your  contribution 
to  the  annual  volume.  This  work  has  been  most  carefully  done  by  our  mem- 
ber, Mr.  J.  Knowles,  glass-painter,  of  this  city.* 

The  Minster  Library,  having  been  placed  under  a  more  liberal  system  of 
management,  whereby  its  usefulness  is  largely  increased,  a  complete  copy  of 
The  Associated  Societies'  Reports  and  Papers  was  presented  to  it  by  your 
Society,  and  duly  acknowledged. 

The  Annual  Excursion  of  the  Society  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  June,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  fine  churches  of  Patrington  and  Hcdon,  in  Holder- 
ness.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Members  at  Hedon,  from  Hull,  they  were  met 
by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Camidge,  the  Churchwardens,  and  other  gentle- 
men, and  at  once  proceeded  to  view  the  church.  It  is  a  beautiful  structure, 
cruciform  in  plan,  with  a  fine  tower,  at  the  intersection  of  the  transept.  The 
south  transept  has  been  completely  restored  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  with  great 
judgment.  The  nave  has  been  cleared  of  the  unsightly  pews,  and  chairs  have 
taken  their  place.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  kindly  sent  their  choicest 
specimens  of  plate  for  inspection.  There  were  two  old  maces,  one  of  solid 
silver,  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  which  was  gi-eatly  admired  by  all  present  ; 
also  a  "peg- cup,"  also  of  silver. 

The  i^arty  then  adjourned  to  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Watson,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  cmious  old  market  cross  of  Ravenspur,  which  is  kept  here. 
When  this  place  was  washed  away  by  the  sea,  the  cross  was  brought  to  Kiln- 
sea,  and  ultimately  found  its  way  into  the  possession  of  its  present  judicious 
possessor. 

The  Members  once  more  proceeded  on  their  way  to  Patrington.  At  the 
railway  station  they  were  welcomed  by  the  Rev.  F.  Sheppard,  and  by  other 
gentlemen,  and  by  the  Churchwardens  at  the  church.  This  was  inspected 
under  the  guidanr^e  of  the  Rector.  The  details  to  be  noted  are, — the  aisles  on 
both  sides  of  the  transepts  :  the  curious  Lady  Chapel  formed  in  one  of  them  : 
the  boss  in  its  roof  concealing  a  lantern  which  threw  its  light  on  the  head  of 
the  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  :  the  manner  in  which  the  beautiful  Decorated 
spire  is  fitted  on  to  the  more  sturdy  Early  English  tower,  &c.  The  chancel 
has  been  well  restored,  and  contains  an  excellent  example  of  an  Easter 
sepulchre. 

A  capital  lunch  was  provided ;  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  cor- 
dially given  to  Mr.  Camidge,  Mr.  Sheppard,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who 
had  assisted  in  the  entertainment  of  the  Members. 

Returning  to  Hull,  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  visit  the  Church  of  Holy 
Trinity,  in  course  of  restoration. 

We  cannot  close  this  Report  without  alluding  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  Castlegate,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  the  Dean  of  York. 

*  Mr.  Xnowles  has  recently  added  to  his  business  by  taking  a  shop  in  Stonegate,  where 
he  supplies  all  kinds  of  Church  Furniture,  and  other  furniture,  both  from  his  own  designs 
and  those  of  experienced  architects.  We  think  his  tile-painting,  for  reredos  and  other  pur- 
poses, especially  good. 
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From  a  state  of  extreme  dilapidation,  it  has  been  placed  among  the  finest 
churches  of  the  city,  the  brickwork  which  encumbered  the  lantern  has  been 
removed,  and  the  beautiful  spire  put  in  a  state  of  safety.  It  is  hoped  that 
next  year  the  work  done  at  this  church  will  form  the  subject  of  a  Paper  to  be 
read  before  you,  in  which  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  highly  interesting  Saxon 
inscription  will  be  embodied. 
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The  Report. 


The  Annual  Meeting  took  place  on  Tuesday,  October  4tli,  1870,  commencing 
with  an  excursion  to  several  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northampton. 
The  peculiar  features  of  the  various  churches  visited  were  pointed  out  and 
described  by  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  by  Avhom,  in  addition  to  the  architectural 
details  of  the  buildings,  many  interesting  facts  in  connection  with  the  different 
parishes  were  given.  The  first  church  visited  was  Earls  Barton,  which  was 
not  down  upon  the  list,  but  which  several  of  the  excursionists  had  not  seen, 
and  which  others  who  had  previously  visited  it  were  anxious  to  see  again  for 
the  pui-pose  of  examining  the  progress  of  the  work  of  restoration.  Nothing, 
however,  has  yet  been  done,  the  church  being  in  exactly  the  same  state  as 
when  visited  by  the  Society  last  year  ;  but  a  contract  has,  we  were  informed, 
been  entered  into,  and  the  restoration  will  forthwith  be  proceeded  with.  The 
patronage  of  this  living  formerly  belonged  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  but  it  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  Edward  Thornton,  Esq.,  by  whom  it  was  purchased  a 
few  years  since,  when  the  Lord  Chancellor's  livings  under  a  certain  value 
were  sold,  the  proceeds  being  added  to  the  endowment. 

Grendon. 

The  next  church  visited  was  that  of  Grendon,  where  the  Society  was 
received  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brent,  the  rector.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated 
to  St.  James,  contains  portions  of  various  styles,  Northamptonshire  has 
been  termed  the  "  the  county  of  'squires  and  spires,"  but  Grendon  is  in  the 
tower  country,  the  tower  being  a  remarkably  fine  one.  The  two  western  arches 
are  Norman  ;  a  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  wall,  a  door  and  a 
piscina  in  the  south  wall  are  Early  English  ;  the  rest  of  the  nave  is  Decorated. 
The  pinnacles  of  the  tower  are  modern,  the  old  pinnacles  having  been  removed 
about  thirty  years  ago.  There  is  a  fine  brass,  with  three  figm^es,  a  lady  and 
her  two  husbands.  Some  years  since  a  new  roof  was  put  upon  the  chancel, 
and  the  Avest  arch  was  opened.  There  is  a  very  good  Perpendicular  aisle  roof 
and  some  fine  Perpendicular  sedilia  at  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  In  the 
church  is  a  brass  (1446)  to  the  memory  of  John  Mortimer,  with  reference  to 
whom,  as  giving  a  picture  of  domestic  life  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  an  extract  from  a  Chancery  document  of  that  period  was  read  by  Lord 
Alywne  Compton.  The  paper,  which  was  published  in  an  early  number  of 
All  the  Year  Round,  is  an  account  of  an  inquisition,  which  was  taken  by  order 
of  Henry  the  Fifth,  who,  on  being  informed  that  an  outrage  had  been  committed 
on  the  person  of  John  Mortimer,  of  Grendon,  issued  a  writ  to  certain  commis- 
sioners to  inquire  into  the  same.  The  commissioners  summoned  a  jury,  who 
met  at  Northampton  Castle  on  the  Thursday  before  Christmas,  1413.  The 
result  of  their  researches  was  as  follows  : — "  The  jurors  say  that  whereas  John 
Mortimer,  of  Grendon,  Esquire,  was  sitting  in  his  Mansion  House,  of  Grendon, 
aforesaid,  at  the  dawn,  busy  about  shaving  his  beard,  his  beard  being  in  part 
shaved  and  in  part  not  shaved,  clothed  in  his  doublet  only,  without  a  hood  or 
any  other  covering  to  his  body,  a  certain  William  Trussell,  Esquire,  of  Eston 
Maudyt,  junior,  John  Malpas,  otherwise  Kettell,  and  others,  varlets  of  the 
aforesaid  William  Trussell,  with  many  other  malefactors  of  the  counties  of 
Chester  and  Staff'ord,  whose  names  are  at  present  unknown,  in  great  multitude 
and  armed  in  force,  led  on  by  the  conspiracy,  confederacy,  and  malice  prepense 
of  the  aforesaid  William  Trussell  and  others,  to  the  terror  and  perturbation  of 
the  Lord  the  King's  people,  riding  on  horseback,  with  force  of  arms,  and 
arrayed  in  warlike  manner,  namely,  with  coats  of  fence,  jakkes,  bows,  arrows, 
swords,  one  handed  and  two  handed,  hoods  of  mail,  and  daggers,  on  Sunday 
next  after  the  feast  of  St.  Hugh  the  Bishop,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Fifth  from  the  Conquest,  broke  into  the  closes  and  mansion 
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of  the  aforesaid  John  Mortimer,  of  Grendon  aforesaid,  against  the  peace  of  the 
Lord  the  King,  and  then  and  there  insulted  the  said  John  Mortimer,  beat 
imprisoned,  and  ill-treated  him,  some  of  the  aforesaid  malefactors  shouting 
*  slee,  sloe,  slee, '  and  others  of  the  aforesaid  malefactors  shouting  '  Hough- 
synowehym,  houghsynowehym  (hock,  sinew,  hamstring  him) ;  let  us  hastily 
depart,'  And  they,  the  said  John  Mortimer  thus  made  prisoner,  led,  with 
daggers  and  other  Aveapons  pointed  to  his  heart,  and  violent  and  malicious 
threats  of  death,  away  with  them  to  Easton  aforesaid,  and  him  there  as  well  as 
at  Grendon  aforesaid,  against  the  law  and  custom  of  the  realm  of  England, 
long  detained,  namely  for  the  space  of  four  hours  of  the  day,  against  the 
dignity  and  tranquility  of  the  King's  Peace,  and  to  the  manifest  lesion  of  his 
crown,  whereby  the  life  of  the  said  John  Mortimer  was  despaired  of  ;  until  the 
constables  of  the  adjacent  villages  meeting  together  for  the  rescue  of  the  said 
John  Mortimer,  and  the  salvation  of  the  King's  Peace,  marched  and  ran 
towards  Eston  aforesaid,  and  the  aforesaid  William  Trussell  and  the  other 
malefactors,  awed  by  the  said  body  of  people,  so  coming  as  aforesaid  to  the 
help  and  defence  of  the  said  John  Mortimer,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  King's 
Peace,  then  permitted  the  said  John  Mortimer  to  depart  out  of  prison." 

WOLLASTON. 

On  leaving  Grendon,  a  fine  old  manor  house  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
was  passed  on  the  road,  and  the  excursionists  passed  on  to  Strixton,  WoUaston 
being  left  unvisited.  The  greater  part  of  Wollaston  Church  fell  down  in  1737  ; 
the  only  original  portions  of  it  remaining  are  the  north  transept  and  the  tower 
and  spire.  The  spire  is  an  octagonal  one,  and,  with  the  tower,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Decorated  style  of  architectm^e  prevailing  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second. 

Strixton. 

This  church  is  an  almost  perfect  specimen  of  a  pure  Early  English  church, 
and  presents  many  interesting  features  for  examination.  It  is  dedicated  to 
S.  Romald,  the  name  of  the  village  being  derived  from  Stric,  the  Saxon 
possessor  of  it  before  the  Conquest.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  and  amongst  the  features  of  interest  are  the  Early  English  stanchions 
of  the  windows,  priest's  door,  the  rood  screen,  hour-glass  stand,  traces  of  rood 
loft  beam,  sedilia.  At  the  west  end  is  a  plain-pointed  door,  and  above  it 
is  a  handsome  sexfoil  window,  having  the  hood-mould  carried  entirely  round 
it.  There  is  a  low  doorway  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  near  it 
is  a  small  square-headed  side  window.  The  south  door  is  blocked  up.  In  the 
church,  on  the  south  side  of  the  west-end,  is  a  stone  cofiin,  which  is  now  used 
as  a  receptacle  for  coal,  &c.  The  church  is  much  in  need  of  restoration,  and 
is,  we  believe,  about  to  be  restored  by  Mr.  Slater,  at  the  expense  of  Earl 
Spencer,  the  patron.  This  church  has  attracted  much  attention,  and  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  a  model  church  for  a  small  parish. 

BOZEAT. 

The  church  at  Bozeat,  which  is  dedicated  to  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  has 
many  interesting  features.  The  tower,  a  fine  one,  for  the  most  part  of  the  first 
pointed  period,  is  in  an  exceedingly  bad  condition.  It  has  suffered  greatly  from 
the  insertion  of  a  large  window,  and  of  a  late  Decorated  doorway  beneath  it. 
The  half  of  each  has  been  walled  up,  probably  soon  after  the  mischief  was 
done  ;  and  fm-ther  attempts  to  strengthen  the  tower  were  made  in  1753,  but  it 
has  a  very  insecure  look.  The  south  entrance  to  the  church  is  through  a  lofty 
Perpendicular  porch,  the  doorway  within  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Early 
English.  In  the  chancel  are  a  priest's  door  and  a  low-sided  window.  The 
gi'eater  part  of  the  nave  is  of  Decorated  character,  and  the  chancel  windows  are 
modern.  The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  late  Decorated  screen, 
with  tracery  of  a  singular  character.  On  the  panels  under  the  screen,  which 
were  much  defaced  by  the  Puritans,  were  painted  figures,  which  have  been 
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covered  over  with  brown  paint.  On  one  of  the  panels  was  the  portrait  of  an 
apostle,  on  another  our  Saviour  and  a  dove  ;  on  others  were  naked  men  or 
penitents,  one  of  whom  was  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  who  was 
seated  with  a  book  in  her  hand.  In  the  39th  of  Henry  the  Third,  John  de 
Stokes  gave  all  his  possessions  here  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  James,  in  Northampton, 
and,  by  the  gift  of  other  benefactors,  St.  James's  Abbey  had  many  other  lands 
and  tenements  in  Bozeat.     The  church  is  much  in  need  of  restoration. 

Easton  Maudit  Chuech. 

This  parish  is  named  after  the  family  of  "William  Maldwith  or  Maudwit, 
chamberlain  to  King  Henry  the  First,  to  whom  the  lands  and  lordship  were 
given  by  the  king  as  a  marriage  portion  with  Maud,  the  daughter  of  Michael 
de  Hanslope,  the  former  owner  of  the  manor,  by  whom  it  had  been  surrendered 
to  the  king.  The  church  is  of  the  Decorated  period,  the  chapel  at  the  north 
being  of  a  later  period.  The  piscina  in  the  chancel  has  above  it  a  wooden  ledge, 
as  is  occasionally,  but  not  often,  seen.  The  church  was  carefully  restored  in 
the  years  1859  and  1860,  principally  at  the  expense  of  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton. The  whole  expense  of  the  restoration  was  £2,480  16s.  7d.,  and  of 
this  sum  £2,332  16s.  7d.  was  given  by  the  Marquis,  £50  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Smith,  the  vicar,  £25  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church,  lay  impro- 
priators and  patrons  of  the  living,  and  £73  by  the  parish.  Previous  to  the 
Restoration,  on  the  walls  of  the  chancel  were  a  number  of  marble  monuments 
and  tablets,  which  were  then  removed,  and  now  form  the  pavement  of  the  north 
chancel.  The  whole  of  the  interior,  chancel  and  church,  is  paved  with  very 
handsome  encaustic  tiles,  manufactured  by  Minton,  and  designed  by  Lord 
Alwyne  Compton.  Several  tombstones,  one  of  them  to  the  memory  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Percy  family,  have  been  removed  from  the  pavement  of  the  church, 
but  they  have  been  replaced  Avith  monumental  slabs  composed  of  encaustic 
tiles,  with  all  the  inscriptions  and  designs  complete.  The  beauty  of  the  church 
is  thus  much  enhanced.  The  old  pulpit  has  been  replaced  by  one  of  elabo- 
rately-carved oak,  and  the  wooden  communion  rails  by  alow  screen  of  beautiful 
alabaster.  The  church  is  now  a  remarkably  handsome  one.  Dr.  Thomas 
Morton,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  ejected  from  that  see,  was  buried  in  this 
church.  On  his  ejection  from  his  see.  Bishop  Morton,  who  was  noted  for  his 
learning,  piety,  and  generosity,  was  received  into  the  family  of  Sir  Christopher 
Yelverton,  lord  of  the  manor,  who  made  him  tutor  to  his  son,  and,  on  his 
father's  death,  in  1654,  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  by  whom  the  Bishop  was  much 
beloved  and  respected,  continued  to  support  him.  Bishop  Percy,  the  friend  of 
Johnson,  was  rector  of  Easton  Maudit,  where  he  was  several  times  visited  by 
the  great  lexicographer.  Easton  Maudit  is  the  place  to  which  John  Mortimer 
was  brought  by  his  lawless  captors  from  Grendon,  as  detailed  in  the  account 
given  above. 

Yardley  Hastings. 

The  church  of  Yardley  Hastings  does  not  contain  anjrfching  peculiarly 
worthy  of  notice,  and  the  Society  visited  this  village  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  remains  of  an  old  manor  house  of  the  Decorated  period.  But 
a  small  portion  of  it  only  remains,  and  this  is  now  used  as  a  barn.  In  this 
portion  of  the  old  building  the  court  leet  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  is 
even  now  always  commenced.  The  court  is  opened  here  according  to  old  cus- 
tom, and  an  adjournment  then  takes  place  to  the  inn.  The  lordship  of  this 
manor  once  belonged  to  Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  Huntingdon, 
before  the  Conquest.  The  more  iirmly  to  attach  him  to  his  interest,  William 
the  Conqueror  gave  him  in  marriage  his  niece  Judith,  and  at  the  same  time 
restored  to  him  the  Earldoms  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon.  Waltheof 
was  afterwards  executed  for  an  alleged  complicity  in  a  plot  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  king,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  who  is  said  to  have  desired  a  second 
marriage-  Upon  his  death  tlie  manor  of  Yardley,  with  the  earldoms  of  North- 
ampton and  Huntingdon,  remained  with  his  widow,  who,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
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was  offered  by  tlie  Conqueror  to  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  a  noble  Norman,  and 
said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Clinrch  of  the  Holy  Sepulclire,  Northampton, 
whom  she  rejected  on  account  of  lameness  in  one  leg.  Incensed  at  this  refusal, 
the  king  seized  on  the  earldoms,  and  gave  them,  with  the  other  possessions  of 
Juditlv,  to  Simon,  in  marriage  with  her  eldest  daughter  Maud.  After  his  death, 
on  her  marriage  with  David,  the  brother,  and  successor  of  Alexander  King  of 
Scots,  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  was  granted  to  him  by  the  favour  of  Henry 
the  First,  and  the  manor  of  Yardley  Avas  possessed  for  some  time  by  the  royal 
line  of  Scotland. 

Castle  Asiiby. 

The  church  of  Castle  Ashby,  which  has  recently  been  restored  at  an  ex- 
pense of  nearly  £5,000,  is  a  remarkably  handsome  one.  The  actual  cost  of 
the  restoration  was  iJ4,709  lis.  4d.,  towards  which  sum  £3,809  lis.  4d.  was 
given  by  the  Marquis  of  Nortliampton,  £600  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Lord 
Alwyne  Compton,  for  the  chancel,  and  £300  by  the  parish.  The  church  is 
chiefly  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  with  some  Norman  and  Decorated  work. 
Amongst  the  modern  monuments  are  one  to  Lady  Northampton,  wife  of 
Spencer,  second  Marquis  of  Northampton,  by  Tenerani  of  Rome,  and  one  to 
Lady  Margaret  Leveson  Gower,  the  figure,  which  is  an  exquisite  one,  by  Baron 
Marochetti.  The  church  is  paved,  as  at  Easton  Maudit,  with  encaustic  tiles, 
also  designed  by  Lord  Alwyne  Compton.  There  is  a  monument  of  a  cross- 
legged  knight,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  founder  of  the  church.  The  north 
chapel  is  of  the  Jacobean  period,  of  good  character,  and  was  probably  the  work 
of  Inigo  Jones.  The  greatest  judgment  and  taste  have  been  displayed  in  the 
restoration  of  the  church,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  handsome  in  the 
county. 

Whiston. 

Whiston  Church,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  built  in  1534, 
by  Anthony  Catesby,  Esq.,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  the  tower,  which  is  a 
lofty  one,  surmounted  by  pinnacles,  appears  to  be  of  a  later  date.  It  is  a  good 
example  of  a  Perpendicular  church,  and  is  gracefully  proportionate.  There  are 
several  monuments  in  the  church,  two  of  them  in  the  chancel  are  by  NoUekens. 

COGENHOE. 

The  last  church  visited  was  that  of  Cogenhoe,  the  chancel  of  which  is 
Early  English,  of  a  good  character,  with  a  Dec  <rated  nave  and  fine  tower  of 
the  same  period.  In  this  church,  also,  is  a  stoi  p  for  holy  water,  and  the  prin- 
cipal monument  in  it  is  the  effigy  of  a  Knight  Templar,  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Sir  Nicholas  de  Cugenhoe,  the  founder  of  the  church.  In  the  possession  of 
the  rector,  the  Rev.  C,  H,  Burnham,  is  a  manuscript  volume  of  sermons, 
of  Francis  Smyth,  who  became  rector  of  the  church  in  1637.  This  volume  was 
accidentally  picked  up  at  an  old  book-stall  in  London.  The  church  has  re- 
cently been  restored,  at  a  considerable  cost,  in  a  most  effectual  manner. 

The  excursionists  now  returned  to  Northampton,  arriving  at  half-past  six 
o'clock,  soon  after  which  time  a  tea-dinner  was  partaken  of  at  the  George  Hotel. 


EVENING  MEETING. 

The  evening  meeting  took  place  in  the  Assembly-rooms,  at  the  George 
Hotel,  The  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton  presided,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
excursionists,  there  were  present  William  Smyth,  Esq, ,  the  Rev.  Owen  Davys, 
rector  of  Wheathampstead,  Herts. ,  &c. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  Chairman,  the  following  report  was  read  by 
the  Honorary  Secretary  : — 

After  a  happy  existence  of  five  and  twenty  years,  the  Committee  of  your 
Society  may  fairly  follow  the  matrimonial  precedent,  and  invite  its  Members 
to  celebrate  the  auspicious  time.    Its  family  life  may  not  have  been  wholly  free 
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from  differences,  but  tliey  have  been  of  an  amiable  kind  :  its  financial  state  is 
improving,  though  there  is  greater  default  on  its  credit  than  on  its  debit  side : 
its  working  days  have  been  relieved  by  many  a  pleasant  holiday :  its  education 
has  been  promoted  by  a  constant  succession  of  gratuitous  teachers  :  its  retrospect 
is  one  of  many  a  helping  hand  given  ungrudgingly  to  all  that  have  sought  its 
aid  :  and  its  feelings  and  energies  are  vigorous  still,  though,  like  all  lengthened 
existences,  a  sadness  clings  to  it  from  the  thought  that  many  of  its  ties  have 
been  broken,  and  many  of  its  most  valued  Members,  with  whom  its  first  life 
was  associated,  have  passed  away.  Numerically,  we  are  not  now  more  prosperous 
than  we  were  a  year  ago,  as  your  Committee  have  removed  the  names  of  a  few 
Members  who,  having  received  annually  the  volume  of  the  Associated  Societies, 
have  paid  no  subscriptions ;  and  this  circumstance  has  led  to  the  resolution 
that  when  a  subscription  is  two  years  in  arrears  the  volume  be  not  forwarded, 
as  it  can  only  be  done  to  the  pecuniary  loss  of  the  Society.  Some,  too,  have 
been  removed  by  death,  but  these  have  been  replaced  by  several  new  Members  ; 
and  your  Committee  think  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  increase  of  new 
Members,  if  the  objects  of  the  Society  were  made  more  generally  known  among 
new  inhabitants  of  the  archdeaconry,  especially  among  the  clergy.  By  this 
means  the  income  of  the  Society  might  be  so  increased,  that  your  Committee 
would  feel  justified  in  making  some  small  grant  from  time  to  time  in  promoting 
some  work  of  art,  or  in  preserving  some  feature  of  interest :  whereas,  at  present 
the  Society's  income  is  for  the  most  part  absorbed  in  the  ordinary"  working  of 
the  Society,  in  the  printing  and  illustrating  the  annual  volume,  and  in  pur- 
chasing a  few  books  to  add  to  its  already  useful  library.  By  Rule  15,  "  The 
Central  Committee  is  empowered  to  provide,  at  the  Society's  expense,  working 
plans,  for  any  Member  who  may  request  them,  for  repairing  any  church  in  this 
archdeaconry  with  which  he  is  connected,  provided  that  the  expense  so 
incurred  by  the  Society  in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  the 
funds,"  This  rule  is  never  now  acted  upon,  as  the  balance  in  the  Society's 
hands  is  not  commonly  such  as  to  warrant  so  large  an  expenditure,  and  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  carry  out  the  rule  further  than  to  give  a  design 
for  some  one  portion,  such  as  a  window,  a  pulpit,  a  font,  or  an  altar.  To  do 
this,  however,  in  certain  cases,  or  to  contribute  some  donation  towards  the 
work  itself,  would,  your  Committee  think,  be  often  very  desirable,  though  it 
has  been  in  very  rare  cases  that  such  donations  have  been  hitherto  made. 
Your  Committee,  when  called  on  some  time  since  to  visit  the  church  of  Earls 
Barton,  very  strongly  recommended  the  retention  and  the  repair  of  the  screen, 
and  they  think  that  a  small  sum  voted  to  a  work  of  this  kind  would  be  no 
misappropriation  of  the  Society's  funds.  The  Society  was  invited  last  year  to 
hold  its  general  meeting  at  Uppingham,  but  local  circumstances  led  your 
Committee  to  postpone  tlieir  visit,  and,  as  it  was  proposed  to  ask  the  Leicester- 
shire Society  to  join  them,  it  was  resolved  this  year  to  postpone  the  meeting 
for  a  second  time,  in  consequence  of  the  visit  of  the  Archfeological  Institute  to 
Leicesterin  the  present  summer.  The  Society  has  again  received  a  most  hospitable 
invitation  from  Uppingham.  Mr,  Thring,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
workers,  having  most  kindly  off'ered  to  entertain  as  many  Members  as  may 
join  the  meeting,  and  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  proposing  to  throw  open 
his  ancient  house  to  the  inspection  of  the  excursionists  ;  and  an  architectural 
visit  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Uppingham  would  lose  its  chief  interest  if  it 
did  not  include  Rockingham  Castle,  It  is  too  early  at  present  to  decide  on 
the  programme  of  the  meeting,  but  should  it  suit  the  convenience  of  those  who 
have  so  kindly  promised  their  help  to  its  success,  it  is  intended  to  ask  the 
Leicestershire  Society  to  join  us  in  the  early  part  of  June  next.  Sub -Committees 
have  been  appointed  in  the  past  year  to  advise  and  report  on  the  plans  for 
restoring  the  churches  at  Bozeat,  Strixton,  and  Earls  Barton  ;  and  plans  have 
also  been  submitted  to  the  committee  of  a  new  church  at  Whitfield,  as  well 
as  plans  for  the  restoration  of  Byficld  Church,  by  Mr,  Hartshorne,  and  of 
Thornhy  and  Deshorough  Churches,  by  Mr,  Law.  The  necessity  of  repairs  at 
both  Bozeat  and  Strixton  must  be  apparent  to  all  of  our  Members  who  have 
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visited  those  chiirclies  to-day.  Strixton  is  a  rare  example  of  a  pure  Early  English 
church,  of  very  small  dimensions.  It  was  selected  by  the  Oxford  Architec- 
tural Society  some  years  since  as  a  model  for  a  small  parish  church,  when  the 
funds  were  small.  It  is  not  without  several  features  of  much  interest,  and, 
tliough  some  buttresses  of  the  original  west  turret  have  been  destroyed,  the 
building  has  fortunately  been  very  little  tampered  with.  It  is  hard  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  the  ancient  tower  of  Bozeat  less  than  an  entire  recon- 
struction. It  seems  to  a  casual  observer  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and 
should  be  rebuilt,  stone  by  stone.  There  are  not  at  present  Rufficient  funds 
for  this  and  the  other  proposed  restorations  ;  but  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
restoration  of  the  daughter  church  at  Strixton  will  be  provided,  it  is  understood, 
by  Lord  Spencer.  The  Sub-Committee  on  Earls  Barton  has  met  at  the  church 
on  three  several  occasions,  and  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the  best 
manner  of  carrying  out  the  proposed  repairs.  The  parishioners,  and  those 
connected  with  the  parish,  have  already  contributed  a  sum  of  nearly  £1,700, 
and  a  tender  has  been  accepted  (though  the  contract  is  not  yet  signed),  for  entirely 
new  roofs,  and  a  thorough  restoration  of  the  stone-work.  A  further  sum,  of 
nearly  the  same  amount,  will  be  required  for  what  is  needful  for  internal  fittings, 
for  a  vestry  and  organ  chamber,  and  for  the  floors  and  other  woodwork  of  the  tower. 
Fortunately  the  stone -work  of  the  pre-ISTorman  tower  is  thought  to  require  little 
or  no  repair.  The  parishioners  having  liberally  subscribed  to  the  work,  it  is 
intended  shortly  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  public  to  supplement  the  contributions 
already  made  for  the  restoration  of  a  church  of  almost  national  interest.*  The 
tower  of  Whitfield  Church  having  fallen,  it  was  resolved  by  the  parishioners 
to  rebuild  the  church  as  well  as  the  tower,  the  church  being  altogether  poor 
and  mean  in  its  appearance.  The  churchwardens  undertook  to  collect  sub- 
scriptions, and  most  zealously,  as  well  as  most  successfully,  did  they  labour, 
and  so  eloquent  and  so  fervent  was  their  appeal,  and  so  liberally  did  they  head 
the  list,  that,  without  any  unusual  circumstance  to  favour  them,  they  raised 
between  £2,000  and  £3,000,  for  the  wants  of  this  small  parish.  From  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  course  usually  adopted,  the  plans  were  not  submitted  to 
your  Committee  till  the  works  were  nearly  completed,  and  they  did  not,  there- 
fore, draw  up  a  detailed  report  of  them  ;  they  thought,  however,  that  had  the 
plans  been  shown  them  before  the  work  began,  they  might  have  suggested  a 
considerable  saving  of  expense,  with  an  improved  elevation,  especially  on  the 
north  side.  The  plans,  by  Mr.  Hartshorne,  for  the  restoration  of  Byfield 
Church,  were,  on  the  whole,  much  approved,  and  the  criticisms  of  your  Com- 
mittee applied,  for  the  most  part,  to  matters  of  arrangement.  It  seemed  that 
the  position  of  the  organ  might  be  changed,  with  advantage  :  that  some  of  the 
seats  might  be  better  arranged,  and  that  the  form  of  the  east  window  might  be 
improved.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  their  detailed  remarks.  Mr, 
Law's  plans  for  Thornby  Church  were  also  approved  ;  diff"erent  positions  for 
the  font  and  pulpit  were  recommended,  and  some  remarks  made  on  the  date  of 
the  roof,  and  the  forms  of  one  or  two  of  the  windows.  It  seemed  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  Desborough  Church,  which  is  to  be  partially  restored,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Law,  should,  if  possible,  have  its  nave  lengthened,  but 
there  seems  to  be  some  objection  among  the  parishioners  to  such  a  scheme. 
The  advice  of  your  Committee  has  also  been  asked  in  several  works  of  less 
extent  than  the  restoration  of  a  whole  church — such  as  church  plate  for  Pits- 
ford  ;  a  pulpit,  connected  with  a  low  screen,  for  Scaldwell ;  a  screen  for  St. 
Sepulchre's,  and  others.  No  work  connected  with  church  arrangement  or 
restoration,  however  limited,  is  unworthy  of  the  most  careful  previous  consider- 
ation. Your  Committee  would  gladly  see  more  frequent  attempts  made  at  the 
introduction  of  coloured  ornamentation.  Though  it  be  a  subject  imperfectly 
understood,  colour,  in  walls  and  roofs,  is  seldom  adopted  unsuccessfully,  and 
even  if  this  were  the  case  to  a  much  gi^eater  extent,  it  is  but  natural  that  many 
failures  should  occur  in  the  education  of  the  eye  to  master  a  subject  of  great 

*  This  church  is  noticed  at  some  length  in  last  year's  Report. 
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intricacy.     Your  Committee  have  frequently  had  to  report  on  the  unfinished, 
not  to  say  unseemly,  condition  of  the  Bound  of  St.  Sejndchre's,  and  to  express 
regret  at  the  large  amount  of  debt  remaining  on  the  works  done  to  other  portions 
of  the  church.     A  somewhat  happier  state  of  things  exists  at  present ;  a  suffi- 
cient sum  has  been  collected  to  meet  the  old  debt  of  £1,000,  and,  with  the 
sums  subscribed  years  since,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Lord  Northampton,  to 
justify  the  Committee  entering  into  a  contract,  now  just  completed,  for  a  new 
oak  roof  to  the  central  portion,  with  the  thorough  repair  of  the  piers  and  clere- 
story walls,  and  this  is  to  be  considered  as  the  Northampton  Memorial.     By 
the  aid  of  further  subscriptions,  Avhich  have  been  liberally  commenced,    a 
second  contract  for  the  repair  of  the  outer  walls  has  been  entered  into,  and 
when  this  is  finished,  the  only  remaining  portions  Avill  be  the  roof  of  the 
circular  aisle  and  what  may  be  needed  to  the  tower.     The  James  Memorial 
Font  will  be  set  up  as  soon  as  the  works  in  progress  are  sufficiently  advanced. 
Several  churches  which  were  noticed  in  last  year's  Report,  as  being  then  under 
repair,  have  been  re-opened,  and  the  new  church  at  iS'^.  James'' s- end  North- 
ampton, has  been  lately  consecrated.     The  coming  year  will  not  be  without 
its  work  in  the  restoration  of  the  churches  of  the  Archdeaconry,  if,  as  is  hoped, 
the  two  churches  of  St.  Sepulchre's  and  Earls  Barton  be  completed.     Before 
leaving  the  subject  of  restorations,  your  Committee  Avould  again  urge  upon  all 
engaged  in  works  of  tliis  kind  the  duty  of  not  unnecessarily  putting  a  new  face 
upon  old  work,  thus  utterly  destroying  the  work  of  the  old  builders  ;   and  it 
requires  extreme  watchfulness  in  those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  any 
restoration  to  hinder  this  being  sometimes  done  through  the  ignorance  of  work- 
men.    Thus  at  a  church  near  Northampton  the  piers  and  arches  have  been,  to 
a  great  extent,  and  most  unnecessarily,  re-faced,  and,  at  a  church  lately  visited, 
a  Saxon  wall  has  had  a  portion  of  its  old  face  chopped  of,  to  bring  it  to  greater 
evenness,  and  its  chancel  windows  brought  to  an  uniform  tint  by  a  wash  of 
Portland  cement ;  and  these  are  by  no  means  singular  examples.     A  great  dio- 
cesan work  is  before  us,   and  one  that  calls  forth  early  attention,  viz.,  the 
repair  of  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral.     It  requires  an  outlay  of  many  thousands 
of  pounds,  and  from  want  of  any  adequate  building  fund  attached  to  the 
Cathedral,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  an  appeal  for  funds  to  the  diocese  at 
large.      Your  Committee  doubt  not  that  such  an  appeal  will  be  liberally 
answered  here,  as  it  has  already  been  in  many  other  dioceses,  and  they  think 
that  individual  subscriptions  may  be  largely  supplemented  by  a  collection  in 
the  churches  throughout  the  diocese,  for  there  are  many  in  every  parish  who 
would  contribute  something  to  the  need  of  the  mother  church  of  the  diocese. 
The  work  will  be  carried  out,  it  is  believed,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Scott,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  choir  will  also  be  fitted  in  a  different  manner 
than  at  present.     There  has  been  the  usual  interchange  of  publications  with 
other  societies,  and  your  Committee  have  made  several  additions  to  the  library. 
Your  Committee  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  record  here  all  the  architec- 
tural work  which  has  lately  come  under  their  notice,  but  the  Report  which 
they  now  offer  you  of  their  proceedings  will  enable  you  to  judge  whether  they 
have  been  carrying  out  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  Society. 

The  Officers  of  the  Society  were  re-elected,  the  Rev.  Maze  "W.  Gregory 
being  appointed  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries. 

A  Paper  On  the  Choral  Arrangement  of  Churches  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
Owen  Davys,  and  a  Paper  On  the  Connection  of  Architecture  with  Freemasonry^ 
and  on  Masons'  Marks,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Bigge. 
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Joseph  Tucker,  Esq. 
J.  R.  Bull,  Esq., 

Mayor  of  Bedford. 
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Thomas  Barnard,  Es 


Mark  Sharman,  Esq. 


Rev.  C.  C.  Beaty-Pownall,  F.S.A. 

A.  E.  BuRCH,  Esq. 

Rev.  R.  G.  Chalk. 

Major  Cooper  Cooper. 

T.  G.  Elger,  Esq. 

J.  N.  Foster,  Esq. 


^uDttors. 

I         C.  E.  Prior,  Esq.,  M.D. 

©ouncd. 

F.  Howard,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Lee. 
Rev.  A.  Orlebar. 
Rev.  J.  Y.  Seagrave. 
B.  H.  Starey,  Esq. 
Dr.  Steinmetz, 


Together  with  the  Editorial  Coinmittee  and  Acting  Officers  of  the  Society. 

0iJitorfal  ®omm(tter. 

B.  RtTDGE,  Esq, 
Rev.  L.  Spencer. 
Rev.  H.  J.  Williams. 


Rev.  W.  S.  EscoTT. 
W.  M.  Harvey,  Esq. 
Rev.  W.  Monk,  F.S.A 


George  Hurst,  Esq. 


Rev.  J.  W.  Haddock. 


With  the  Secretaries. 

©urators. 

I  E,  Ransom,  Esq. 

^onorarp  Secretaries. 

I         J.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

agent  antj  ^puiUs^er. 
Mr.  F.  Thompson. 


New  Honorary  Member. 

The  Rev.  G.  Rowe,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Training  College,  York. 

New  Members. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Cookesley,  Tempsford,  St,  Neots. 
H.  Purser,  Esq.,  WiUington. 


The  Report  for  1870. 


The  records  of  our  Society's  proceedings  during  the  past  year  scarcely  furnish 
material  for  a  formal  report.  At  the  monthly  council  meeting  in  June,  a 
valuable  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Wyatt  upon  the  then  recent  discovery  of 
ancient  relics  at  Hartford,  in  the  vicinity  of  Godmauchester,  the  Roman  station 
of  Duroliiwiis, 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  an  excursion  which  had  been  arranged  to 
Luton  Church,  Dunstable  Priory,  and  the  localities  of  antiquarian  interest  on 
Dunstable  Downs,  had  for  various  reasons  to  be  deferred  until  the  season  was 
too  far  advanced. 
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The  Society  regards  with  much  satisfaction  the  works  just  completed  at 
Houghton  Conquest  Church,  not  only  on  account  of  the  architectural  import- 
ance of  the  building,  but  also  as  having  been  promoted  by  the  Ven.  H,  J.  Rose, 
Archdeacon  of  Bedford  and  Rector,  whose  connection  with  this  Society  dates 
from  its  establishment ;  while  for  many  years  he  was  one  of  its  Honorary 
Secretaries.  A  curious  tomb  of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  outside  of  the 
chancel,  has  been  restored  by  a  grant  from  our  funds.  The  church,  which 
dates  from  the  fourteenth  century,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
in  the  district,  has  been  thoroughly  renovated,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  R.A.  Nothing  of  importance  having  been  done  since  the  time  of 
Jam3s  I.,  when  the  Rector  (T.  Archer)  effected  various  repairs  in  the  manner 
of  the  period,  the  whole  edifice  had  become  much  in  need  of  a  thorough  and 
judicious  restoration.  The  nave  and  aisles,  which  are  particularly  lofty  and 
well  proportioned,  were  in  the  fifteenth  century  re-roofed,  a  clerestory  was 
raised,  and  low  pitched  roofs  covered  with  lead  were  substituted  for  the  original 
high  pitch  ;  the  weathering  of  which  still  exists  upon  the  face  of  the  tower. 
The  length  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is  64  ft.,  the  width  47  ft.  6  in.  The  chancel 
is  40  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  9  in.  wide.  The  tower  opens  into  the  church  with  a  very 
lofty  arch.  The  manor  was  held  for  several  generations  by  the  Conquest 
family,  some  of  whose  monuments  and  brasses  are  found  in  the  chancel ;  it  is 
now  held  partly  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  Rev.  Lord  John 
Thjame,  of  Haynes  Park. 

The  works  executed  comprise  the  thorough  renovation  of  the  oak  roofs  of 
the  nave  and  aisles,  800  feet  of  oak  being  required  for  this ;  the  lead  being  re- 
cast on  the  spot  and  relaid  in  the  best  manner.  The  walls  and  buttresses  have 
been  underpinned  and  where  defective  rebuilt — local  sandstone,  from  the 
Dowager  Countess  Co-\\-per's  estate,  being  used  for  the  walling,  and  Ancaster 
stone  for  the  windows,  doorways,  and  other  dressings.  The  windows,  all  of 
which  were  partly  built  up,  have  been  entirely  repaired  and  reglazed  ;  some 
very  interesting  fragments  of  stained  glass  being  recovered.  All  the  piers  of 
the  arcade  have  been  underpinned. 

The  whole  area  has  been  lowered  to  its  original  level  and  reseated  with  oak 
fittings  :  the  ancient  open  benches  being  repaired  and  refixed  in  the  nave, 
those  in  the  aisles  being  new,  but  made  from  the  same  design.  The  floors  are 
repaved  with  tiles,  the  ancient  monumental  slabs  being  relaid  in  their  original 
positions — one  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  found  reversed,  and  is  now  laid  in 
the  north  aisle.  The  walls  and  stonework  having  been  cleansed  from  the  white- 
wash, many  mural  paintings  were  found.  Over  the  chancel  arch  is  a  Vesica 
Piscis — our  Saviour  is  represented  shewing  the  sacred  wounds — the  world  and 
a  rainbow  under  him  ;  on  his  right  an  angel  holding  a  cross  and  spear  ;  on  his 
left  the  same,  with  the  pincers  and  nails.  Over  the  north  door  is  a  figure  of 
St.  Christopher,  16  feet  high,  crossing  the  water  with  the  infant  Saviour.  In 
the  south  aisle  is  a  representation  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  also  many 
legends  and  texts  and  the  Belief.  The  porch,  which  was  much  dilapidated, 
has  been  rebuilt  in  a  very  handsome  manner ;  a  new  and  massive  oak  roof 
enriched  with  carving  has  been  fixed ;  the  gable  contains  an  elaborate  niche, 
and  the  strings,  labels,  &c.,  carved.  The  modern  fir  doors  have  given  place  to 
substantial  oak  with  artistic  ironwork,  and  a  wTOught  iron  screen  has  been 
placed  in  the  tower  archway. 

The  organ  is  entirely  new,  and  erected  by  Hill  &  Co. ,  of  London,  under 
the  direction  of  C.  L.  Higgins,  Esq.,  of  Turvey  Abbey,  whose  eff"orts  to  improve 
the  musical  services  of  the  church  are  well  known  and  highly  appreciated,  and 
through  whose  generosity,  aided  by  the  contributions  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  archdeaconry,  this  admirable  organ  was  presented  to  the  church. 

The  chancel  has  also  undergone  a  complete  renovation  ;  the  oak  roof  is 
completely  new,  and  in  harmony  with  the  east  window,  which  latter  had  for 
years  been  blocked  with  brickwork,  but  has  now  been  opened  out  and  the 
mullions  and  tracery  restored  ;  the  side  windows,  which  had  suffered  by 
similar  treatment,  have  also  been  restored,  and  contain  some  curious  fragments 
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of  ancient  glass  hidden  for  many  years.  The  stalls  and  fittings  have  been 
reconstructed ;  the  carving  of  the  ends  is  interesting.  The  ancient  screen, 
which  had  been  greatly  mutilated,  has  been  retained  and  admirably  restored. 
A  new  and  massive  altar  table  has  been  provided ;  and  a  costly  altar  rail,  for- 
merly in  Westminster  Abbey,  has,  through  the  kindness  of  Lord  John  Thynne, 
been  presented.  The  floor  is  laid  with  the  finest  encaustic  tiles.  The  very 
curious  niches  in  the  cast  wall  have  had  the  carving  and  corbels  renewed. 
There  is  a  large  tomb  of  the  Conr^uest  family,  the  brasses  of  which  are  well 
preserved ;  also  one  in  the  floor ;  their  singularity  consists  in  this — that  one 
w^as  erected  by  the  husband  to  his  first  wife  and  the  other  by  the  second  wife 
to  the  husband,  so  that  although  twice  married  he  was  not  buried  with  either 
wife,  as  the  second  married  again.  On  the  north  wall  is  a  bust  of  T.  Archer, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  Houghton  and  Chaplain  to  James  I.  There  is  also  a  well 
preserved  piscina  and  two  aumbries.  The  vestry  has  been  much  improved  ;  a 
fireplace,  new  doors  and  a  window  being  inserted :  there  was  anciently  a  room 
above,  the  window  of  which  is  preserved. 

Crosses  have  been  replaced  upon  all  the  gables,  and  the  drainage  and 
ventilation  considered. 

The  clerk  of  the  works  was  Mr.  Thomas  Leigh,  of  London ;  the  contractor, 
Mr.  J.  Fast,  of  Melton  Mowbray.  The  carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  S. 
Ruddock,  of  Pimlico ;  and  the  decoration  of  the  screen  by  Messrs.  Burlison 
and  Grylls. 

The  outlay  for  so  extensive  a  restoration  was  necessarily  very  great.  The 
munificence  of  the  two  great  landowners,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  J. 
Thynne,  with  a  large  loan,  most  liberally  sanctioned  by  the  vestry  on  the 
security  of  the  rate,  has  provided  the  means  of  meeting  the  estimate  for  the 
nave  and  aisles,  exclusive  of  the  ornamental  works  (the  pulpit,  lectern,  desk, 
screen,  carving,  &c. ),  wdiich  have  been  entirely  gifts  from  friends  of  the  Rector, 
and  from  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  to  whose  generous 
aid  and  valuable  counsel  this  great  work  of  restoration  owes  much  of  its  suc- 
cess.    The  whole  cost  will  exceed  £3000. 

In  addition  to  the  substantial  and  complete  restoration  of  the  sacred  fabric, 
another  great  and  necessary  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  addition  of 
a  considerable  new  portion  on  the  north-east  of  the  churchyard,  the  land 
having  been  given  for  the  purpose  by  the  Rev.  Lord  John  Thynne. 
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The  Report, 

Presented  by  the  Committee  at  the  Annual  Meeting  fm-  1870,  held  at  Worcester, 
April  \5th,  1871.  ' 


Earl  Beauchamp  presided,  and  there  were  also  present — Revds.  the  Hon.  H. 
Douglas,  W.  W.  Douglas,  C.  Boutell,  G.  S.  Munn,  T.  G.  Curtler,  H.  G.  Pepys, 
W.  Thorn,  R.  Cattley,  E.  Robinson,  and  T.  King,  Messrs.  G.  J.  A.  Walker, 
Hyla  Holden,  Walker  Rennick,  J .  Severn  Walker,  E.  Lees,  and  G.  A.  Bird. 

Mr.  Severn  Walker,  (hon.  sec.)  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  as 
follows  : — 

Your  Committee  have  now,  for  the  seventeenth  time,  to  lay  before  the  Members 
a  record  of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  year. 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  David  Royce,  Vicar  of  Nether  Swell, 
for  the  interesting  Paper  on  the  "History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish  ot 
Icomb,"  which  appeared  in  the  Annual  Volume  of  Reports  and  Papers  for  1869. 
Since  the  discontinuance  of  The  Ecclesiologist,  and  the  entire  alteration  in  the 
character  of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine^  there  has  been  no  public  journal  specially 
devoted  to  ecclesiological  and  mediaeval  art  and  literatm^e.  An  effort  to  supply 
this  want  is  being  made  by  the  publication  of  a  new  quarterly  magazine, 
entitled  The  Sacristj/,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould.  The 
first  number,  which  has  just  appeared,  contains  a  variety  of  valuable  and  interest- 
ing matter ;  and  the  Committee  would  recommend  this  journal  to  the  favourable 
notice  of  Members,  as  being  calculated  to  promote  the  advancement  of  true 
principles  and  right  feeling  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  various  branches 
of  Christian  art. 

The  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Saturday,  April  2nd, 
1870,  under  the  presidency  of  Earl  Beauchamp,  when  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  was  read,  and  the  officers  of  the  Society  were  elected. 

The  first  Excursion  took  place  on  Tuesday,  July  5th,  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Upton-upon-Severn,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Eastington,  Longdon,  PendocJc, 
Birt's  Morton,  and  Castlemorton. 

Eastington  is  an  excellent  example  of  an  ancient  timber  manor-house, 
having  the  hall  with  its  screen  perfect,  a  picturesque  porch,  richly-carved  barge 
boards,  and  a  bay  window  in  the  first  floor,  connected  with  the  gable  in  an 
unusual  but  artistic  manner. 

The  church  at  Longdon  will  be  noticed  in  detail  amongst  the  restored 
buildings  of  the  year,  further  on  in  this  Report.  Near  to  the  church  is  a 
small  but  highly  picturesque  timber  house,  surrounded  by  a  moat. 

Pendock  Church  is  a  small  structure,  with  a  massive  14th  century  western 
tower.  The  north  and  south  doorways,  the  jambs  of  the  chancel  arch,  and  the 
font,  are  Norman,  but  the  windows  are  later  insertions.  Most  of  the  old  open 
seats  remain,  several  being  ornamented  with  the  linen  pattern.  The  church- 
yard is  kept  in  admirable  order,  and  the  head  and  tomb  stones  are  very  superioi- 
in  design  to  the  memorials  found  in  most  churchyards.  The  Members  and 
their  friends  were  hospitably  received  at  the  Rectory  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  and 
Mrs.  Symonds. 

The  Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Birtsmorton  is  an  aisleless  cross 
church,  with  western  tower  and  south  porth.  The  side  windows  are  of  two 
lights,  and  Middle-pointed  in  style  ;  those  at  the  gable  ends  of  three  lights, 
and  Third-pointed.  The  nave  is  filled  with  the  original  open  oak  seats  ;  and 
on  the  end  of  one  of  them  is  fixed  a  curious  cylindrical  alms  box.  The  wooden 
gates  across  the  chancel  arch  remain,  and  also  the  returned  stall-like  seats  of 
Elizabethan  character.  Amongst  other  noteworthy  features  may  be  mentioned 
an  elegant  piscina  in  the  chancel,  a  plainer  one  with  a  square  drain  in  the 
south  chapel,  good  old  stained  glass  in  the  east  and  nave  windows,  an  altar 
slab  bearing  the  usual  incised  crosses  on  the  floor  beneath  the  prayer-desk,  a 
low-side  window,  and  a  15th  century  altar  tomb  having  carved  figures  on  the 
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sides,  but  despoiled  of  its  brasses.  The  north  side  of  the  sanctuary  is  encum- 
bered with  an  immense  marble  monument,  with  a  full-length  statue  of  Admiral 
Caldwall,  avIio  married  Catherine,  Countess  of  Bellamont,  heiress  of  the 
Nanfans,  and  died  here  in  1718.  The  disproportionate  chancel  arch  and 
shapeless  openings  to  the  transeptal  chapels  are  most  likely  due  to  the  repairs 
commemorated  by  the  date  of  1697  over  the  east  window.  The  whole  building 
now  presents  a  very  cheerless  and  uncared-for  appearance. 

Near  to  the  church  stands  the  Court-house,  surrounded  by  a  moat ;  long 
the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Nanfan,  and  in  which  Huskisson,  the  states- 
man, was  born  in  1769.  The  house  dates  from  the  16th  century,  but  the 
gateway,  with  its  massive  wooden  doors,  is  probably  late  14th  century  work. 
One  of  the  rooms  is  lined  with  oak  panelling,  and  has  a  handsome  carved 
chimney-piece  containing  three  shields,  which,  with  many  others  in  the 
cornice,  bear  the  arms  of  the  Nanfans  and  their  family  connexions.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  court-yard  ai'e  two  dilapidated  rooms  having  richly  decorated 
plaster  ceilings. 

The  weather  proved  so  unfavourable  in  the  afternoon  that  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  abandon  the  contemplated  inspection  of  Castlemorton  Church,  and 
return  direct  to  the  Upton  Railway  Station,  whence  the  excursionists  took  the 
last  train  to  Worcester. 

The  second  Excursion  of  the  Society  took  place  on  the  13th  of  September, 
when  the  Abbey  Church  of  Tcv^kesbury  and  the  curious  church  of  Deerhurst 
were  visited.  Both  these  places  being  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn, 
the  party  proceeded  by  steamboat  down  the  river,  but  unfortunately  the 
weather  was  again  stormy.  Nevertheless  a  large  party  joined  the  expedition, 
including  several  archseologists  who  had  attended  the  Congress  of  the  Archae- 
ological Association  at  Hereford  in  the  previous  week,  and  all  expressed 
themselves  greatly  interested,  especially  with  the  remarkable  features  of 
Deerhurst  Church,  the  architecture  of  which  was  illustrated  by  the  Vicar,  the 
Rev,  G,  Butterworth,  About  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen  dined  at  the  Swan 
Hotel,  Tewkesbury,  Sir  T,  E,  Winnington,  Bart,,  presiding ;  after  which  the 
Abbey  Church,  with  its  fine  series  of  tombs,  chantry-cliapels,  and  other 
monumental  remains  was  examined  under  the  able  guidance  of  the  Rev,  Charles 
Boutell.  Time  did  not,  however,  allow  of  such  a  careful  inspection  of  this 
grand  old  structure  as  its  architectural  importance  merited.  Mr.  Alfred 
Healing  courteously  admitted  the  party  to  his  gi'ounds,  in  which  the  abbey 
gateway  and  the  ruined  cloisters  are  situated  ;  and  Mrs.  Healing  kindly  pro- 
vided tea  for  the  ladies  at  the  Abbey  House. 

The  principal  work  done  at  Worcester  Cathedral  during  the  past  year  is 
the  pavement  of  the  Lady  Chapel  and  eastern  transepts,  which  the  Committee 
regret  being  unable  to  report  favom-ably  of.  It  is  composed  of  red  and  yellow 
Mansfield  stone  and  Portland  stone,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  diamond-shaped 
pattern,  with  a  quatrefoil  band  of  slate  in  the  centre.  The  pattern  is  so  large 
— extending  the  whole  width  of  an  aisle — as  to  diminish  the  apparent  size  of 
the  building  ;  and  the  entire  absence  of  anything  like  richness  of  effect 
renders  it  unworthy  of  this  important  and  beautiful  structure.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  pavement  of  the  choir  and  nave  will  be  more  satisfactory,  both 
in  design  and  material.  An  unusually  large  and  fine  sepulchral  slab — despoiled, 
however,  of  its  brasses — has  been  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  Lady  Chapel, 
in  order  to  give  place  to  the  far  less  interesting,  and  not  more  beautiful,  new 
pavement.  On  the  other  hand,  several  monuments  removed  from  other  parts 
of  the  Cathedral,  where  it  is  known  they  were  originally  placed,  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  comparatively  modern  and  inconvenient  positions;  e.g.,  two  of 
the  effigies  on  the  Lady  Chapel  floor,  and  the  monument  of  Dean  Hawford  at 
the  back  of  the  reredos.  The  recumbent  figure  on  the  latter  (which  was  re- 
moved from  the  south-east  transept  in  1812)  is  placed  north  and  south,  contrary 
to  all  ancient  precedent. 

On  removing  the  effigy  supposed  to  represent  Bishop  William  de  Blois 
(who  died  in  1236)  last  September,  a  stone  coffin,  containing  a  skeleton  and 
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fragments  of  vestments,  was  exposed  to  view.  Portions  of  as  many  as  ten 
figures  of  saints  embroidered  with  gold  thread,  together  with  an  elegant  border, 
fringe,  etc.,  were  found  in  tolerably  good  preservation,  and  are  deposited  in  the 
Chapter  library.  Full-sized  drawings  of  all  these  fragments  were  made  by  Mr. 
C.Henman,  jun.,  architect,  of  Croydon,  and  will  be  publislied  in  the  forthcoming 
**  Sketch  Book  "  of  the  Architectural  Association.  This  publication  for  1868-9 
contains  lithographs  of  the  remains  of  vestments  found  in  the  coffin  of  Bishop 
Walter  de  Cantilupe  in  1862,  and  which  were  exliibited  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Archeeological  Institute  held  at  Worcester  in  that  year,  when  the  silver  paten, 
as  well  as  the  otlier  articles  found  in  the  coffin,  were  mislaid,  and  have  not 
been  seen  since. 

An  appeal  made  last  spring  for  funds  to  complete  the  restoration  of  the 
Cathedral  and  provide  internal  fittings  was  liberally  responded  to,  a  larger  sum 
then  required  being  promised  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  The  rough  surface 
of  the  choir  vaulting  has  been  plastered,  and  Messrs.  Hardman  are  now 
decorating  it  in  gold  and  colour.  The  old  stalls  have  been  repaired,  and  other 
works  are  said  to  be  in  hand,  consequently  the  completion  of  this  important 
restoration  may  be  looked  for  at  no  distant  period. 

The  question  as  to  the  proper  adaptation  of  our  Cathedrals  to  present 
requirements,  with  special  reference  to  that  of  Exeter,  has  been  ably  discussed 
in  a  recently  published  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Gr.  G.  Scott  by  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
A.  Radford,  Rector  of  Down  St.  Mary.  *  The  writer  strongly  advocates  the 
simultaneous  use  of  nave  and  choir  as  one  church,  in  accordance  with  the 
**  ever-existing  law  of  the  Church,  and  what  has  been  her  practice  from  very 
early  times."  The  proposal  of  the  architect  to  retain  the  old  solid  rood-screen 
at  the  entrance  of  the  choir  at  Exeter,  and  thus  perpetuate  the  present  incon- 
venient and  unseemly  arrangement,  is  characteristic  as  "a  sacrifice  of  the 
Church's  most  ancient  law  of  worship,  and  a  violation  of  common  sense  ; " 
there  being,  of  course,  no  intention  to  adapt  the  screen  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  originally  and  primarily  constructed,  namely,  to  form  a  substructure  for 
the  Rood,  or  even  a  simple  cross,  but  to  continue  it  as  a  mere  support  to  "  a 
mechanical  contrivance  for  emitting  musical  sounds. "  Mr.  Scott's  report  on 
the  proposed  restoration  of  this  cathedral  seems,  to  Mr.  Radford,  "to  betray 
a  forgetfulness,  if  not  misconception,  of  the  proper  purpose  of  a  church,  of 
that  for  which  it  essentially  exists."  It  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  more 
correct  principles  may  prevail  in  the  re-arrangement  of  Worcester  Cathedral, 
there  being  no  impervious  screen  or  other  structural  difficulty  to  interfere 
with  the  due  and  proper  use  of  both  nave  and  choir. 

* '  The  new  church  of  St.  Philip,  at  Wehheath,  in  the  parish  of  Tardebigge, 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Preedy,  and  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  late  Baroness 
-Windsor,  on  a  site  given  by  Riclid.  Hemming,  Esq.,  of  Bentley  Manor.  It 
consists  of  chancel,  vestry,  nave,  and  north  porch,  with  a  bell  gable  at  the 
east  end  of  the  nave.  The  style  is  early  Middle-pointed,  accommodation  being 
provided  for  200  worshippers.  The  pulpit,  the  prayer-desk,  and  other  chancel 
fittings,  are  of  oak  ;  the  roofs  and  nave  seats  are  of  deal ;  and  the  font  of  stone, 
with  shafts  of  Irish  green  marble.  Beneath  the  east  window  is  a  handsome 
reredos,  having  in  its  centre  a  white  marble  cross  between  panels  containing 
angels,  executed  in  glass  mosaic.  There  are  also  incised  monograms  on  white 
alabaster  filled  in  Avitli  coloured  cements.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  rich 
materials  of  which  the  reredos  is  formed  was  brought  from  Rome  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Plymouth.  The  east  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  executed  by 
the  architect.  The  west  window  has  since  been  similarly  filled  in  memory  of 
the  muniticient  foundress.  Memorial  windows  to  Lady  Windsor  have  been 
likewise  erected  at  St.  Luke's,  Headless  Cross,  and  St.  Stephen's,  Redditch,  to 
both  of  which  churches  she  was  a  liberal  contributor. 

BishamjMn  Church  has  been  re-built,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Preedy.  The  new  structure  occupies  the  site  of 
the  former  building,  but  the  nave  is  five  feet  wider  than  its  predecessor,  to 

*  London  :  Bell  &  Daldy. 
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compensate  for  the  loss  of  room  occasioned  by  the  omission  of  the  transeptal 
chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  old  church  ;  and  there  is  a  vestry  north  of  the 
chancel,  into  which  it  opens  by  a  wide  arch.  The  old  Norman  doorways,  some 
small  windows  of  the  same  date,  two  or  three  pointed  windows,  and  a  few 
other  fragments,  have  been  re-used.  The  new  windows  of  the  nave  were  copied 
from  a  fourteenth  century  square-headed  one  belonging  to  the  previous  chm^ch. 
The  stone  pulpit  is  enriched  with  a  statue  of  the  patron  saint,  St.  James.  The 
chancel  is  well  arranged,  and  in  the  sanctuary  is  a  full-sized  altar-table,  with 
a  credence  niche  and  slab  on  the  north  side.  The  rather  heavy-looking  nave 
roof  is  of  somewhat  lower  pitch  than  usual,  and  might  have  been  carried  up 
to  the  belfry  stage  of  the  tower  with  advantage  to  its  appearance  both  exter- 
nally and  internally.  The  old  font  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  tower,  and  the 
hour-glass  stand  has  been  relixed  near  the  pulpit.  New  pinnacles  have  been 
placed  on  the  tower,  which  otherwise  remains  unaltered.  The  whole  building 
is  very  satisfactory,  and  forms  a  good  example  of  a  simple  village  church, 
requiring  merely  some  stained  glass  and  mural  decorations  to  give  a  little  more 
warmth  and  finish  to  the  interior. 

A  chapel  of  ease,  dedicated  to  aS'^.  MarTc^  has  been  erected  in  the  district 
of  The  Lye,  near  Stourbridge.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  latter 
place  ;  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  comprises  a  wide  and 
rather  short  apsidal  chancel,  vestry,  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  north 
porch,  and  Avestern  bell-cot.  The  funds  available  for  the  erection  of  this 
building  being  comparatively  small,  a  method  of  construction  difierent  from 
that  usually  followed  in  structures  of  this  character  has  been  adopted.  The 
nave  is  separated  from  its  aisles  by  arcades  formed  of  cast-iron  columns,  and 
wooden  arches.  These  support  a  clerestory  also  of  wood,  having  two  cinque- 
foiled  windows  in  each  bay.  The  roof  is  steep  pitched,  and  strengthened  with 
iron  tie-rods  to  guard  against  the  settlements  which  sometimes  occur  in  this 
undermined  district.  The  architectural  effect  of  the  interior  is  not  of  course 
equal  to  that  of  churches  constructed  entirely  of  masonry,  or  brickwork ;  but 
the  general  plan  and  arrangements  are,  on  the  whole,  well  adapted  to  its  sacred 
purpose,  nearly  all  the  seats  commanding  a  view  of  altar,  chancel,  and  pulpit. 
The  twodight  windows  of  the  apse  are  well  raised  above  the  floor,  as  recom- 
mended by  your  Committee  when  the  plans  were  submitted  to  them  for 
examination.  The  floor  itself,  however,  is  very  low  at  the  east  end,  being  but 
three  steps  higher  than  that  of  the  nave.  The  only  attempt  at  decoration  is 
the  painted  centre  window  of  apse,  executed  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Hughes, 
and  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Bromley,  incumbent  of  The 
Lye.  Accommodation  is  j)rovided  for  400  worshippers,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  all  the  seats  are  free  and  unappropriated. 

A  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  constructed  for  120  wor- 
shippers, has  been  erected  at  the  Hook  Common,  in  the  parish  of  Upton-upon- 
Severn,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Row  Clarke.  It  consists  of  chancel  with 
vestry,  nave  with  south  porch,  and  bell  gable  over  the  chancel  arch.  Though 
a  suitable  and  well-arranged  structure,  it  possesses  no  originality  of  design 
calling  for  special  remark.  A  handsome  brass  lectern  and  corona,  the  pulpit, 
font,  altar  plate,  and  various  articles  of  church  furniture,  were  presented  by 
the  Rector,  Mrs.  Attwood,  and  other  residents  in  the  neighbom-hood. 

St.  Andreiu's  Church,  Worcester,  after  undergoing  two  attempts  at  partial 
restoration  during  the  last  twenty  years,  was  in  a  most  unseemly  state,  espe- 
cially as  regarded  the  north  aisle,  when  the  present  Rector  took  charge  of  the 
parish  in  1867.  About  two  years  ago  Mr.  Hopkins  was  commissioned  to 
prepare  plans  for  a  thorough  renovation  of  the  entire  building  ;  but  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  carrying  out  the  whole  work  not  being  forthcoming,  the  intended 
improvement  was  confined  to  the  north  aisle  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
south  aisle,  which  have  been  almost  re-built,  new  windows  and  doorways 
inserted,  and  the  old  panelled  roofs  repaired  ;  a  new  carved  and  panelled  ceil- 
ing being  placed  over  the  south  chapel,  which  now  serves  as  a  vestry,  with  the 
organ  between  it  and  the  chancel.     The  exterior  of  this  chapel  is  surmounted 
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by  a  rich  parapet,  pierced  with  quatrefoils,  terminating  towards  the  west  in  a 
crocketed  pinnacle  which  rises  out  of  a  massive  buttress.  The  old  work  being 
chiefly  Third-pointed,  the  same  style  has  been  adhered  to  in  the  restoration. 
The  chancel  has  been  re-arranged  for  clergy  and  choir,  and  the  wide  north 
aisle  provided  with  chairs.  About  £1,100  has  been  expended,  and  £1,000 
more  will  be  required  to  complete  the  good  work,  which  can  only  be  effected 
by  liberal  aid  from  the  public  generally,  the  parishioners  themselves  belonging 
for  the  most  part  to  the  poorer  classes. 

The  parish  church  of  Longdon,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  was 
rebuilt  about  the  year  1786,  in  a  more  unsightly  manner  than  was  usual  even 
at  that  time,  when  ecclesiastical  art  may  be  said  to  have  sunk  to  its  lowest 
state  of  degradation.  It  was  built  of  brick,  the  south,  or  *'  show,"  side  being 
covered  with  stucco,  and  having  a  large  Venetian  window  in  the  middle,  while 
a  small  and  low  semicircular  projection  at  the  east  end  served  the  purposes  of 
chancel  and  sanctuary.  Soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Lefroy 
to  the  vicarage,  in  1868,  plans  for  rebuilding  the  church  in  character  with  the 
old  tower  and  spire  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield  ;_but  these  being 
considered  to  involve  too  large  an  expenditure,  it  was  determined  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  fabric  of  the  nave,  but  merely  re-arrange  the  fittings,  and  build 
a  new  chancel  and  vestry.  The  new  work  was  designed  by  the  Yicar  after  the 
Norman  style,  a  plain  round  arch  opening  into  the  chancel,  which  is  apsidal, 
with  plaster  domical  vaulting,  and  six  round-headed  windows,  all  filled  with 
stained  glass,  as  memorials  of  the  departed.  They  were  executed  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  and  are  very  successful  examples  of  this  art,  being 
much  more  subdued  in  colour  than  most  modern  glass.  The  centre  arch  over 
the  altar,  instead  of  being  pierced  for  light,  is  filled  with  an  eff'ective  picture 
crucifix,  executed  in  wood  with  a  hot  poker  by  a  former  curate  of  the  parish. 
North  of  the  richly- vested  altar  is  a  niche  for  credence  and  piscina ;  and  above 
the  shelf,  which  serves  as  super-altar,  is  a  small  reredos,  formed  of  a  new  kind 
of  glass  tile,  invented  by  Messrs.  Powell  &  Sons,  of  Wliitefriars.  The  effect 
is  very  quiet,  almost  too  much  so  for  a  position  like  this,  where  the  light  is  so 
subdued.  The  organ  stands  beneath  an  arch  opening  into  the  vestry  from 
the  chancel,  and  on  either  side  of  the  latter  are  seats  for  clergy  and  choir. 
The  nave  has  been  provided  with  open  seats,  lectern,  and  litany  desk,  the 
pulpit  standing  in  the  south-east  corner.  The  tower  is  again  open  to  the 
church,  and  provided  with  seats  for  the  children,  the  entrance  being  removed 
to  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  through  a  porch  of  small  size  and  poor  architec- 
tural character.  It  is  hoped  to  case  the  nave  walls  with  stone,  and  bring 
them  into  harmony  with  the  chancel  by  inserting  new  windows,  &c.  The 
alterations  just  described  have  converted  one  of  the  most  unpromising  churches 
in  the  county  into  a  convenient  and  religious-looking  structure — at  least,  as 
regards  the  interior — and  is  altogether  very  creditable  to  an  amateur  designer ; 
but  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  cases  of  clurrch  restoration  in  which 
professional  superintendence  can  be  safely  dispensed  with  are  quite  exceptional. 

At  ^S*.  Thomas's  Church,  Dudley,  a  considerable  improvement  has  been 
recently  effected  by  lowering  the  pulpit,  removing  the  reading-desk,  and  pro- 
viding suitable  seats  at  the  east  end  of  the  church  for  clergy  and  choir. — 
S.  James's  Church,  in  this  town,  a  poor  building  erected  in  1840,  was  greatly 
improved  in  1869,  when  a  correctly  arranged  chancel,  vestry,  and  organ 
chamber  were  added  to  the  original  nave,  the  objectionable  arrangements  of 
which  were  also  to  some  extent  modified. 

S.  John's,  Kidderminster,  another  church  of  about  the  same  date,  con- 
structed of  blue  brick,  in  imitation  of  the  Norman  style,  has  had  a  consider- 
able sum  expended  upon  its  interior.  The  floor  of  the  apse  and  at  the  east 
end  of  the  nave  has  been  raised,  the  latter  space  being  arranged  as  a  chancel. 
A  good  deal  of  coloured  decoration  has  been  introduced,  which,  with  some 
minor  ritual  alterations,  has  greatly  improved  the  general  effect  of  the  interior. 

A  building,  called  a  Mission  Hall,  has  been  erected  in  Wyld's-lanc, 
Worcester,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  Rowc,  at  the  cost  of  J.  D.  Allcroft, 
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Esq.  It  is  a  substantial-looking  structm-e  of  the  late  Gothic  style,  the  front 
having  a  wide  pointed  doorway,  and  square-headed  and  pointed  mullioned 
windows,  with  three  gables  in  the  upper  storey  rising  in  front  of  the  high- 
pitched  roof.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  for  meetings  of  a  religious  and  instruc- 
tive character,  and  other  kindred  piu-poses.  Its  unfortunate  position  in  a 
narrow  road  prevents  any  good  general  view  of  the  exterior  being  obtained. 

Two  groups  of  School-buildings,  conveniently  arranged  and  of  good  archi- 
tectural character,  have  been  erected  in  the  parish  of  Poivick,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Preedy. 

An  Infants'  Scliool-room,  of  a  simple  Pointed  type,  has  been  erected  for 
the  parish  of  aS'.  Clement,  at  Worcester,  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Day. 
Numerous  structures  of  this  class  are  about  to  be  built  throughout  the  country 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  Educational  Act. 

The  recently  completed  new  churches  of  Pedmore  and  West  Malvern  will 
be  noticed  in  the  next  Report.  The  important  church  of  King's  Norton  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hopkins  for  thorough  and  careful  restoration. 
The  parish  church  of  Birlingliam  is  about  to  be  rebuilt  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  B.  Ferrey. 

These  and  other  new  works  will  receive  due  attention  from  your  Com- 
mittee, who  trust  they  may  be  able  to  report,  at  least,  as  favourably  of  the 
manner  and  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  carried  out  as  in  the  majority  of 
architectural  works  reviewed  by  them  during  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  G.  J.  A.  Walker  moved  and  Mr.  Hyla  Holden  seconded  the 
adoption  of  the  Report. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Report  entered  so  fully  into  all  the  architectural 
matters  which  had  occurred  in  this  county  during  the  past  year  that  there  was 
nothing  left  for  him  to  say  on  the  subject,  even  were  he  possessed  of  the  neces- 
sary information,  which  he  had  not  at  his  command.  But  he  thought  it 
important  to  advert  for  a  few  moments  to  the  points  touched  upon  by  the 
Report  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral.  He  believed  there  were 
reasons  which  made  it  desirable  that  the  attention  of  all  those  who  took  an 
interest  in  the  correct  arrangement  of  Cathedral  churches  should  be  turned  at 
this  moment  to  Worcester  Cathedral.  He  had  had  the  advantage  of  reading 
the  pamphlet  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  Report,  written  by  Mr.  Rad- 
ford, with  regard  to  Exeter  Cathedral.  There  could  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  who  read  the  pamphlet  that  many  of  the  observations  applied  with 
very  great  cogency  to  Worcester  Cathedral.  '  He  did  not  deny  that  this  Cathe- 
dral, in  its  arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  divine  service,  presented  very 
considerable  difficulties,  but  they  might  be  sure  that  those  difficulties  would 
only  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  bearing  in  mind  this  leading  principle  of 
church  architectm-e,  that  the  place  for  the  clergy  was  the  choir,  and  the  nave 
was  the  place  for  the  worshippers.  It  was  contrary  to  the  purposes  for  which 
Cathedi"als  were  built  to  treat  those  edifices  which  had  one  object  and  one 
object  alone  as  if  they  were  intended  for  two  objects,  viz.,  to  afford  a  small 
church  on  week  days  and  a  large  church  on  Sundays.  He  took  it  that  this 
notion  was  entirely  erroneous,  and  that  unless  the  idea  were  dismissed  nothing 
but  confusion  wordd  result  from  the  arrangement  of  our  Cathedi-als.  In  the 
case  of  Westminster  Abbey,  he  was  very  much  struck  at  seeing  what  he  might 
almost  call  the  enormous  absm^dity  of  the  choir  being  walled  off  by  a  solid 
screen  ;  consequently  if  special  services  were  held,  as  they  generally  were  on 
Sunday  evenings,  a  temporary  choir  was  erected  in  the  nave  outside  the  screen. 
It  was  quite  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Church,  whether  before  or  after 
the  Reformation,  to  treat  the  laity  as  something  so  apart  from  the  clergy  that 
they  must  be  walled  off  and  separated  from  them,  as  though  they  did  not 
worship  in  the  same  way.  As  it  was  ordained  that  those  who  conducted  the 
service  should  have  their  appointed  place,  and  that  appointed  place  was  the 
choir,  so  all  the  laws  of  convenience  and  propriety  pointed  out  that  for  the 
worshippers  the  nave  was  the  most  suitable  place.     As  there  Avas  so  much 
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obscurity  in  the  public  uiiud  on  this  matter,  it  could  not  be  out  of  place  on 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Society  to  advert  to 
those  principles  which  were  in  some  danger  of  being  neglected.  Those  who 
were  acquainted  with  Hereford  and  Lichfield  Cathedrals,  where  the  choirs 
were  thrown  open  to  the  nave,  the  solid  screen  having  been  removed,  knew 
that  in  those  cases  there  was  no  practical  difficulty  whatever  in  the  way  of 
carrying  on  divine  service  in  the  manner  to  which  he  had  referred  as  being  the 
proper — he  might  even  say  the  only  legitimate — mode  of  church  arrangement. 
Of  course  it  might  be  said  that  those  Cathedrals  where  the  choirs  were  small 
could  be  more  easily  dealt  with  than  those  in  which  the  choir  was  large. 
That  might  be  so ;  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  when  questions  of  difficulty 
arose,  the  only  way  of  solving  them  satisfactorily  was  by  recurring  to  primi- 
tive and  intelligible  principles,  not  by  endeavouring  to  invent  a  new  treatment 
for  each  individual  case,  abandoning  the  lines  traced  out  for  us  by  experience 
and  proj^riety. 

The  motion  that  the  report  be  adopted  was  then  earned. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Douglas  moved  the  election  of  the  officers,  who, 
with  few  exceptions,  were  re-appointed.  It  was,  he  said,  fortunate  for  the 
Society  that  it  should  possess  as  officers  those  who  took  so  great  an  interest 
in  the  work,  and  who  carried  on  that  work  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
general  body  of  Members.  Those  Members  of  the  Committee  who  resided  in 
the  city  must  have  the  chief  burden  of  the  work  thrown  upon  them,  and  the 
Society  might  be  pleased  that  it  was  so,  seeing  that  the  work  was  so  well 
done.  He  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  great  satisfaction  in 
hearing  what  Earl  Beauchamp  had  said  with  regard  to  the  restoration  of 
Worcester  Cathedral,  and  generally  with  regard  to  all  the  cathedrals.  It  was 
of  paramount  importance  to  advocate  the  opening,  by  the  removal  of  the  solid 
screen,  of  the  whole  of  the  church  for  the  purposes  of  divine  worship,  to  which 
a  great  obstruction  must  exist  if  an  impervious  screen  stood  between  the  main 
body  of  the  Avorshippers  and  the  altar.  He  was  glad  to  hear  Earl  Beauchamp 
express  himself  so  strongly  on  that  point. 

The  Rev.  R.  Cattley  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  passed. 

Mr.  J.  Sevehn  Walker  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Earl  Beauchamp 
for  presiding ;  and  Mr.  Walker  Rennick,  in  seconding  the  motion,  explained 
that  whereas  last  year  there  was  a  large  balance  against  the  Society,  there  was 
now  a  balance  in  hand. 

The  Noble  Chairman  having  acknowledged  the  compliment,  the  meeting 
separated. 
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The  Report. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  presented  and  read  by  Thomas  North,  Honor- 
ary Secretary,  and  adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Members,  held  at  the 
Town  Library,  Guildhall,  Leicester,  on  Monday,  ZOth  January,  1871. 

The  first  fact  to  be  noted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural 
and  Archseological  Society  in  its  Report  for  the  year  1870  is  the  visit  of  the 
Royal  Archseological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  held  its 
Congress  in  Leicester  in  July  last. 

The  Institute  was  welcomed  to  Leicester  and  received  by  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation,  the  Leicestershire  Architectm^al  and  Archseological  Society,  and  the 
Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  Notwithstanding  the  interest 
evinced  in  the  visit  of  so  learned  a  body  of  gentlemen  to  our  county  town  by 
the  municipal  authorities  and  the  committees  of  the  two  local  societies,  the 
Congi-ess  was  not  so  numerously  attended  as  has  been  usual  in  other  places. 
This  remark  applies  as  much  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  themselves  as 
the  non-members  residing  in  this  neighbourhood.  Notwithstanding  this  dis- 
appointment, the  Congress  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  pleasant,  an  agreeable, 
and  an  instmctive  one.  With  Mr.  Parker  to  discourse  upon  Ecclesiastical  and 
Civic  Buildings,  Mr.  Clarke  upon  Military  Structures,  and  Mr.  Joyce  on  Roman 
Remains,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  antiquities  of  Leicester  and  of  the 
other  places  visited  did  not  receive  fresh  explanation  and  elucidation — if  their 
mute  remains  were  not  revivified,  and  if  the  page  of  history  did  not  have 
impressed  upon  it  further  illustration,  when  those  memorials  of  past  centuries 
were  brought  into  review  before  the  experienced  eyes  of  men  so  accomplished 
in  the  various  branches  of  archseological  research. 

It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  said  that  any  new  light  was  thrown  upon  the 
architectural  history  of  our  Leicester  churches  during  the  Congress  :  indeed, 
they  had,  at  various  times  previously,  been  so  carefully  examined  and  explained 
as  to  leave  little  for  strangers,  however  learned,  to  dilate  upon.  Mr.  Burtt, 
however,  rendered  good  service  to  local  archfeology  by  contributing  copies  of 
original  documents  relating  to  Leicester  Abbey.  Transcripts  of  these  documents 
will  appear  in  this  year's  Volume  of  the  Associated  Societies,  and  so  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  our  Members.  It  is  hoped  that  the  '*  Survey  "  will  be  of  future 
use  to  Mr.  Nevinson,  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  and  of  such  other  of  our  Members  as  have 
been  engaged,  at  intervals,  for  some  years  past  in  making  excavations  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Abbey  of  S.  Mary,  with  the  hope  of  tracing  the  ground-plan  of 
that  once  large  and,  probably,  magnificent  structure.  Those  who  listened  to 
Mr.  Clarke's  scholarly  discourses  upon  the  Castles  of  Leicester,  Ashby-de-la 
Zouch,  Tamworth,  and  Tutbury,  will  not  soon  forget  the  genial,  happy  way  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  salient  points  of  each  of  those  ancient  buildings. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  valuable  opinions  bearing  upon  our  local  antiquities 
gained  during  the  Congress  were  those  exj^ressed  upon  that  remarkable  block 
of  masonry  known  as  the  "Jewry  Wall."  The  excavations  carried  on  at 
intervals  during  the  past  four  years  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  wall,  and  now 
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completed,  greatly  assisted  in  the  solution  of  the  question  as  to  its  origin.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Stukeley  and  Mr.  Throsby — in  former  times,  and 
in  later  times — Mr.  James  Thompson,  and  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Goddard,  all 
expressed  the  behef,  backed  up  with  sound  reasons,  founded  upon  careful 
measurements  and  comparison  with  similiar  Roman  remains  at  other  Roman 
stations — that  the  Jewry  Wall  formed  the  western  gateway  of  the  ancient 
Roman  city.  This  opinion  was  much  fortified  by  the  fact  that  it  was  found, 
upon  the  completion  of  the  excavations,  that  the  masonry  never,  at  any  period, 
extended  in  an  easterly  direction — that  is,  towards  the  Church  of  S.  Nicholas — 
but  that  it  extended  north  and  south  upon  the  very  line  of  ground  where  the 
ancient  Roman  wall  would  be  expected  to  have  stood,  and  which  line  is  marked 
in  various  other  places  by  remains  of  Roman  masonry  discovered  at  various 
times.  Such  being  the  carefully  formed  judgment  of  local  antiquaries,  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Joyce  were  expected  with  interest.  Mr. 
Parker — who  has  had  peculiar  facilities  for  the  study  of  Roman  antiquities — 
said  decidedly  that  the  portion  of  the  old  wall  now  existing  is  late  Roman 
work  of  two  periods,  the  more  recent  being  of  the  fourth  centurj'^ — the  time  of 
Constantine.  Mr.  Joyce,  both  when  inspecting  the  wall  and  also  when 
delivering  his  address  upon  Roman  Leicester  before  the  Institute,  gave  his 
opinion  without  hesitation  that  it  was  the  western  gate  of  the  city.  He  after- 
wards expressed  this  belief  so  clearly  that  your  Committee  think  it  well  to  give 
here  an  extract  from  his  letter,  which  will  probably  set  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  Jewry  Wall  at  rest  for  the  future,     Mr.  Joyce  says  : — 

"There  is  no  room  to  question  the  fact,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  Jewry 
Wall  having  been  the  western  gate  of  the  ancient  city.  No  archaeologist,  with 
the  map  of  Leicester  in  his  hand,  and  the  traces  of  Roman  work  marked  upon 
it,  will  hesitate  to  decide  that  this  mason  work  formed  part  of  the  city  wall, 
and  in  it  are  two  arches  close  together,  the  openings  of  which  were  about  14  feet 
high  by  9  feet  wide.  If  it  be  admitted,  as  it  was  by  common  consent  of  all 
present,  that  the  probable  site  of  the  Roman  forum  was  identified  by  means  of 
the  pillars,  whose  position  with  regard  to  the  intersection  of  the  principal  ways 
was  pointed  out  by  myself,  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  direct  line 
of  communication  between  this  forum  and  the  great  Fosse-road  on  the  west 
must  pass  straight  through  those  arches,  indicating,  almost  to  certainty,  that 
openings  so  close  together,  and  of  such  a  size  in  the  city  wall,  could  be  no 
other  than  one  of  the  town  gates.  The  depth  of  Roman  wall  below  the  sills 
of  the  arches  attracted  some  observation,  and  appeared  to  be  the  only  ground 
on  which  any  hesitation  was  expressed  as  to  assigning  this  use.  An  excavation 
was  made,  at  my  request,  before  the  Institute  assembled,  by  which  solid  wall 
was  traced  to  a  depth  of  16  feet  below  the  present  street  level.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  was  given  by  me  to  an  eminent  local  archaeologist  (Mr.  Thompson) 
at  the  time  ;  but  owing  to  pressure  of  other  matters,  was  accidentally  omitted 
from  my  address.  As  it  is  interesting  in  its  bearing  on  such  works  generally, 
and  as  it  appears  to  me  to  dispose  of  any  further  controversy  about  this  subject 
in  particular,  I  ask  the  favour  of  space  enough  to  state  it  now.  If  this 
structure  be  a  city  gate  in  a  city  wall  it  could  not  well  be  constructed  other 
than  it  is  ;  and  were  this  depth  of  masonry  below  the  gate  sills  absent,  there 
would  be  great  reason  to  doubt  that  it  could  be  a  gateway  to  a  fortified  town. 
The  reason  is  obvious  enough  when  explained,  A  fortified  town  was  encircled 
generally  by  a  fosse,  as  fortifications  still  are.  The  depth  of  the  fosse  varied 
with  the- necessities  of  the  defence.  Approaching  such  a  walled  city  from  the 
outside  you  must  cross  the  ditch  to  enter  any  gate,  and  in  crossing  it  you  would 
have  before  you  the  town  wall,  built  so  as  to  form  a  facing  to  the  fosse  down 
to  the  very  laottom,  unless  there  was  natural  rock.  In  the  language  of  forti- 
fications the  wall  would  be  the  revetment  of  the  fosse,  surmounted  by  a  rampart. 
A  causeway  or  a  drawbridge  gave  access  to  the  gate.  It  will  be  quite  obvious 
that  the  sills  of  the  gateways,  though  on  the  same  level  as  the  streets  of  the 
Roman  city,  would  show  on  the  outside  as  much  solid  wall  beneath  them  as 
would  reach  dowmrard  into  the  bottom  of  the  fosse,  and  we  opened  t]\is  wall 
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on  the  inside  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet  helow  the  sills.  It  is,  in  truth,  this  very 
circumstance  which,  when  taken  in  connection  with  its  position,  determines 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  this  double  arch  was  the  gateway  of  a  fortified 
city." 

The  Committee  record  with  much  satisfaction  the  care  shown  by  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  to  preserve  the  historical  interest  attaching  to  our  ancient 
buildings  in  Leicester  by  placing  upon  each  during  the  past  year  a  bronze 
plate,  with  an  historical  description  in  each  case. 

The  volume  of  the  Associated  Societies,  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  Mem- 
bers last  year,  contained  some  interesting  and  valuable  papers. 

Your  Committee  has  again  to  apologize  for  the  non-appearance,  at  its 
proper  time,  of  the  yearly  "part"  of  our  own  local  transactions.  This  delay 
is  owing  entirely  to  the  dilatoriness  of  the  printers,  and  is  as  annoying  to  your 
Committee  as  it  may  be  disappointing  to  you.  Part  I.  of  Volume  III.  is,  how- 
ever, now  in  course  of  being  printed,  and  expedition  is  promised.  It  will 
contain  a  full  account  of  the  Melton  Congress,  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop 
Jeune,  and  will  include  several  papers  of  local  and  general  interest. 

Your  Committee  begs  to  urge  upon  all  Members  of  the  Society,  and  espe- 
cially upon  those  who  have  recently  joined  it,  the  desirability  of  keeping  up 
the  interest  of  the  bi-monthly  meetings.  This  can  be  done  not  only  by  attend- 
ing personally,  but  also  by  always  contributing  some  article  or  articles  for 
exliibition,  and  by  reading  memoirs  upon  them.  It  can  further  be  done  by 
bringing  before  the  notice  of  the  Society  (by  the  reading  of  papers  or  other- 
wise) subjects  connected  with  the  particular  objects  for  which  the  Society  is 
formed. 

In  consequence  of  the  visit  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  to  Leicester 
last  year,  the  Annual  General  Meeting  and  Excursion  of  the  Members  of  this 
Society  did  not  take  place. 

The  Architectm-al  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  and  the 
Warwickshire  Society,  have  each  more  than  once  expressed  a  wish  for  a  joint 
summer  meeting  with  our  Society.  It  is  hoped  arrangements  will  be  made  for 
a  re-union  of  that  kind  during  the  coming  summer. 
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The  Report, 

1871. 


The  proceedings  of  the  Society  were  last  year  concluded  by  holding  a  Con- 
versazione and  Exhibition  in  the  Rooms  of  the  School  of  Art,  at  which  your 
Committee  succeeded,  even  beyond  their  hopes,  in  bringing  together  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  objects  of  varied  interest,  among  which  may  be  chiefly 
noted  the  beautiful  collection  of  photographs,  kindly  lent  from  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  ;  the  ancient  cutlery,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Corporation 
of  London,  kindly  lent  through  the  interest  of  R.  N.  Philipps,  Esq.,  one  of 
our  Vice-Presidents  ;  also  the  interesting  collection  of  brass  rubbings,  sent  by 
the  Lincoln  Architectural  Society,  and  many  examples  of  cutlery,  photographs, 
coins,  engi'avings,  ancient  books,  embroidery,  and  other  curiosities,  lent 
principally  by  Members  of  om*  Society,  and  especially  the  valuable  collection 
of  objects  lent  by  W.  Bragge,  Esq.,  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents.  The  Ven. 
Archdeacon  Trollope  delivered  a  very  able  and  interesting  address  on  the 
evening  of  the  Conversazione.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  notwithstanding  the 
Exhibition  remained  open  several  days,  in  order  that  the  public  might  see  it, 
it  was  not  largely  attended,  and  proved  a  loss  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  so 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  caU  upon  those  gentlemen  who  had  kindly  formed 
a  Guarantee  Fund,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  amount  for  which  they  had  con- 
sented to  be  responsible.  Under  these  circumstances  your  Committee  have  not 
felt  justified  in  entering  on  a  similar  experiment  this  year  (but  are  in  hopes 
they  may  succeed  in  obtaining  an  addi'ess  or  lecture  from  some  gentleman  of 
eminence  at  no  distant  date). 

During  the  summer  months  there  have  been  six  Excursions,  viz.,  to 
Chesterfield,  to  Laughton-en-le-Morthen  and  Tickhill,  to  Stow  and  Torksey, 
to  Adel  and  Kirkstall,  to  AVingfield  Manor,  and  to  Castleton  and  Hope,  at  all 
of  which  we  were  indebted  to  our  worthy  President  for  the  interesting  historical 
and  descriptive  notes  with  which  he  supplied  us  ;  also,  to  Mr.  Swift  and 
Mr.  Leader  for  like  services.  At  Adel,  the  Rev.  G.  Lewthwaite  received  the 
Members  most  hospitably  to  luncheon,  and  afterwards  conducted  them  over 
the  old  Church,  giving  a  most  interesting  description  of  its  various  details. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  om-  President  favoured  us  with  short 
Papers  on  Carltoii-in-Lindrick  Church,  and  on  Handsivorth  Church,  the  former 
of  which  has  been  published  in  the  last  Volume  issued  by  the  Associated 
Societies.  Mr.  Fawcett  also  gave  some  curious  notes,  taken  from  the  Church- 
wardens' accounts  for  the  parish  of  Knaresborough.  Later  in  the  year,  Mr. 
Dydynski,  of  Newark,  exhibited  a  beautiful  collection  of  photographs  illus- 
trative of  our  principal  cathedrals,  and  of  many  churches  and  other  buildings 
in  Yorkshire  and  neighbouring  counties. 

There  has  been  some  difiiculty  in  obtaining  Papers  to  be  read  during  our 
winter  season,  and  your  Committee  earnestly  request  the  aid  and  co-operation 
of  all  the  Members  in  their  endeavours  to  remove  this  deficiency. 

Before  concluding,  your  Committee  have  to  express  their  regret  at  the 
sudden  removal  from  among  them  by  death  of  Mr.  White,  one  of  their  most 
active  Members.  The  Society  has  dm'ing  the  last  year  lost  several  other 
Members  from  various  causes,  but  on  the  whole  om'  number  continues  to 
increase. 

At  the  last  Anntial  Meeting,  it  being  considered  that  some  alterations  were 
required  in  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  a  Special  Committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  and  reporting  upon  them,  has  prepared  and  submitted 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Society  such  revisals  as  seemed  most  necessary  and 
desirable. 
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BALANCE  SHEET.— J.  D.  LEADER,  TREASURER, 

3Sr.  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  SOCIETY. 

1869.  £    s. 

Nov.  30.  Balance  in  hand 

this  (lay 20     4 

1870. 
Apl.      4.  Cash  received  for 

Subscriptions..  57     3 


®r. 


£77     7     5 


1870. 

£ 

s. 

(1. 

By  Payments  as  follows  :- 

Feb.  14.  Year's  Rent  to  Dec. 

31,  1869 

10 

0 

0 

,,         Carriage  of  Box  to 

London   

0 

2 

0 

Aug.  24.  Messrs.  Pawson  & 

Brailsford's  Ac- 

count   

1 

5 

6 

Sep.  24.  Messrs.  Townsend 

&  Son's  Account 

1 

2 

0 

Oct.  24.  James  Williamson, 

for  Reports  

13 

0 

9 

Nov.  26.  Cash  to  Mr.  Web- 

ster, for  sundries 

0 

15 

0 

„    30.  Cash  to  Mr.  Short, 

for  Commission. 

3 

9 

4 

Cash  due  by  Treasurer.   47  12  10 

£77     7     5 

Amount  brought  down  as 

due  by  Treasurer £47  12  10 


I9r. 


J,  D.  LEADER,  TREASURER, 

IN   ACCOUNT   WITH   THE   CONVEESAZIONE. 

d 


1869.  £ 

Dec.    7.  To  Cash  for  Sale  of 

Tickets    17  15     0 

1870. 
Apl.  12.  Do.  for  Guarantee  14  12     6 

Balance  due  to  Treasurer  12     2  10 


£44  10     4 


£    s. 


1869. 

Nov.  24.  By  Cash,  Rent  of 
Room,  School 

of  Art... 10  10     0 

Dec.  23.     ,,  Mr.  Stables...     110     0 
,,  ,,  Carriage    of 

Goods 2     2  10 


1870. 
Jan.  13. 
Feb.  14. 

„    17. 

„    19. 

May  24. 


Nov.  11. 


Mr.  Henson...  6  0  0 
Mr.  Appleyard  8  10  0 
Mr.  J.  Pearson  2  17  0 
Messrs.  Leng& 
Co.{Telegra2)h)  6  17  0 
Messrs.Pawson 

&  Brailsford.     1     1     0 
Messrs.  Leader 

&  Sons  (Inde- 
pendent),   on 

account   5     0     0 

Mr.  J.  C.  Shaw     0     2     6 

£44  10     4 


Balance  brought  down, 
due  to  Treasurer  ...  £12     2  10 


LINCOLN   DIOCESAN 
ARCHITECTURAL   SOCIETY. 


Boston  and  other  Churches,  ^c,  visited  by  the  Society,  on  the  16th 
and  17th  of  June,  1870.— Bj  the  Ven.  Edward  Trollope,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  ArcMeacon  of  Stow. 

St.  Botolph's,  Boston. 

Before  attempting  to  describe  the  character  of  this  far-famed 
church,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  jewels 
of  Lincolnshire,  some  slight  reference  to  that  saint  after  whom  it  is 
called,  will  perhaps  be  considered  appropriate.  About  the  year  650 
Botolph  and  his  brother  Adulph,  as  promising  Saxon  youths,  were 
sent  by  their  parents  to  Belgium  for  their  education,  where  both 
acquired  a  reputation  for  holiness  and  learning,  so  that  when  of 
sufiicient  age  Adulph  was  appointed  to  preside  over  a  rehgious 
house  at  Utrecht,  and  Botolph,  well  exercised  in  virtue  and  holi- 
ness, returned  to  England  with  high  testimonials,  and  letters  of 
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recommendation  to  a  Saxon  Earl,  Ethelmiind,  from  his  two  sisters, 
the  inmates  of  a  Flemish  convent.  Ethelmund,  termed  a  Prince  of 
the  South  Angles,  was  probably  a  Mercian  noble,  who,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wish  of  Botolph,  gave  him  a  grant  of  land  that  had 
so  far  never  been  tenanted  by  man.  This  consisted  of  a  wilderness 
in  which  land  and  water  were  continually  striving  for  the  mastery, 
called  Ikanhoe  or  Ox-hill,  a  name  which  bespeaks  its  elevation 
above  the  watery  tract  around  it,  however  slight  that  may  have 
been.  Here  he  settled  himself  in  a  cell ;  but  as  St.  Anthony  was 
sorely  plagued  by  evil  spirits  in  his  Egyptian  desert  cell,  and  St. 
Guthlac  suffered  at  Crowland  from  the  same  cause,  so  Botolph, 
although  he  had  fled  from  the  presence  of  evil  men,  found  he  had 
still  to  contend  with  evil  spirits,  by  which  the  district  was  haunted. 
At  length,  however,  through  his  holiness  and  the  miraculous  power 
given  to  him,  he  freed  all  Ikanhoe  from  their  baneful  presence,  just 
as  St.  Patrick  is  reported  to  have  purged  Ireland  from  all  noxious 
reptiles,  although  an  evil  spirit  seems  still  to  linger  there,  urging  un- 
happy men  to  commit  deeds  of  terrible  violence,  and  to  disregard  the 
primary  precepts  of  that  loving  faith  they  profess  to  hold  in  common 
with  ourselves.  Endowed,  as  was  fully  believed,  with  the  power  of 
working  miracles  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  yet  most  humble  and 
gentle,  Botolph  was  enabled,  through  his  personal  influence  and  the 
assistance  of  Ethelmund,  to  found  a  monastery  at  Ikanhoe,  a.d. 
654,  where,  after  an  exemplary  life  as  a  pure  teacher  of  apostolic 
doctrine,  and  an  able  ruler  over  his  house,  he  died  and  was  buried 
A.D.  680.  But  his  bones  were  not  allowed  to  rest  there  permanently; 
for  they  were  reverently  raised  by  St.  Ethelwold,  and  removed 
partly  to  Ely,  j)artly  to  Thorney,  as  precious  relics,  on  the  approach 
of  the  sacrilegious  Danes  in  870 ;  and  when  the  church  and  build- 
ings around  the  monastery,  fired  by  those  fierce  heathens,  were  again 
raised,  both  were  called  after  the  holy  Botolph,  now  rej^resented  by 
the  name  of  Boston.  Before  the  Conquest  Earl  Edwin  held  the 
land  on  which  Boston  now  stands  among  his  other  very  numerous 
possessions  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire.  After  that  great  event, 
Alan  Eufus,  Earl  of  Brittany  and  Eichmond,  son  of  Eudo,  and 
nephew  of  the  Conqueror,  succeeded  to  Edwin's  lands,  who  in  1090 
gave  St.  Botolph's  Church  here  to  the  abbot  and  brethren  of  St. 
Mary's  Abbey  at  York.  This  gift  was  confirmed  by  several  of  his 
successors,  two  of  whom,  Stephen  and  Conan,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  added  a  clause  to  their  confirmatory  charters,  granting  leave  to 
the  monks  of  St.  Mary  of  York  to  erect  booths  round  the  burial 
garth  of  St.  Botolph's  Church,  Boston,  during  the  time  of  fairs. 
The  second  church  here  may  have  been  again  rebuilt  before  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century ;  but  then  certainly  a  new  fabric  arose 
nearly  resembling  that  of  Sibsey,  of  which  some  relics  were  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Place,  the  architect  employed  in  the  late  restoration 
of  the  present  church,  which  easily  contains  within  it  the  site  of  its 
ancient  predecessor.     Mr.  Place  felt  assured  that  this  last,  of  the 
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ISTorman  period,  was  only  60  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  with  aisles 
1 2  feet  wide,  and  a  tower  of  9  feet  square  witliin.  He  also  discovered 
that  its  floor  level  was  4  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  present  church. 
One  pillar  base  of  that  fabric  still  remains  below  the  third  pillar  from 
the  west  of  the  existing  south  aisle.  In  1 298,  when  Pope  Nicholas's 
taxation  book  was  composed,  and  the  tenths  of  all  ecclesiastical 
benefices  were  granted  to  Edward  I.  for  six  years,  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  cost  of  a  crusade,  St.  Botolph's  Church,  Boston, 
was  valued  at  <£51  Gs.  8d. 

The  oldest  portion  of  the  present  fabric  is  the  foundation  of  the 
tower,  laid  with  much  ceremony,  but  to  little  purpose,  in  1309. 
According  to  Stukeley,  excavations  preparatory  to  the  building  of 
the  tower  were  commenced  on  the  Monday  after  Palm  Sunday  in 
that  year,  and  continued  by  many  labourers  until  Midsummer,  when 
at  a  depth  five  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  haven  they  found  a  bed  of 
stone  upon  sand  above  the  clay  subsoil.  This  could  scarcely  have 
been  anything  else  than  a  gravel  bed,  but  assuredly  served  as  a  good 
foundation  for  the  future  structure  erected  upon  it.  Then  on  the 
Monday  after  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  the  first  stone  was 
laid  by  Margaret  Tilney,  assisted  by  Eichard  Stephenson,  a  merchant 
of  Boston,  and  the  Eector  of  Boston,  Jolin  Truesdale,  each  of  whom 
placed  £5  upon  the  stone  thus  laid  towards  the  erection  of  the 
proposed  tower.  But  either  from  want  of  further  support,  or  some 
other  cause,  the  works  did  not  proceed  for  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
when  the  rebuilding  of  the  whole  fabric  was  commenced,  and  by 
degrees  completed.  At  this  time  the  idea  of  building  a  tower  in 
connection  with  this  church  was  abandoned,  not  from  economy,  as 
its  constructors  were  evidently  able  and  willing  to  erect  a  vast  and 
costly  edifice  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  but  most  probably 
from  a  natural  fear  lest  they  should  fail  in  securing  a  proper  found- 
ation for  a  tower  worthy  of  so  vast  a  building  as  they  were  about  to 
erect.  This  consisted  of  the  present  nave,  with  its  grand  clerestory 
of  fifteen  windows  on  either  side,  its  staircase  turrets  at  the  west 
end,  the  lower  part  of  the  porch,  the  adjacent  chapel  adjoining  the 
south  western  portion  of  the  south  aisle,  and  perhaps  a  small  chantry 
chapel  on  either  side  of  the  western  ends  of  the  chancel,  then  two 
bays,  shorter  than  at  present.  A  large  window,  probably  resembling 
the  present  one,  was  then,  as  now,  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel,  and  the  large  size  of  the  corresponding  one  at  the  west  end 
of  the  nave  is  still  manifest,  serving  as  it  does,  through  the  removal 
of  the  wall  below  it,  as  the  present  tower  arch,  the  hood-mould  with 
its  terminals,  and  the  jambs  of  this  window  still  remain  on  the 
west  side  of  that  arch,  as  they  were  at  first  constructed.  At  this 
time  both  the  nave  and  chancel  had  high-pitched  span  roofs,  as  well 
as  the  porch.  A  considerable  pause  then  ensued  before  any  further 
addition  was  made  to  this  church ;  but  then  another  generation  of 
wealthy  large-hearted  men  of  Boston  exhibited  their  love  towards 
their  grand  parish  church,  as  their  forefathers  had  done  before,  and 
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naturally  adopted  the  Perpendicular  style  of  architecture,  then  in 
vogue,  as  being  in  their  opinion  the  best,  when  they  added  to  this 
structure.  They  removed  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel  two  more 
bays  eastward  in  a  conservative  spirit,  but  inserted  two  Perpendic- 
ular windows  in  the  side  walls  thus  lengthened,  added  a  chamber 
above  the  porch,  parapets  and  pinnacles  to  the  aisles,  and  erected 
new  windows  in  their  ends ;  but  above  all  planned  and  built  that 
grand  tower  which  still  proudly  looks  down  upon  ISTorth  Holland, 
and  serves  as  a  valuable  directing  landmark  to  travellers  by  land 
and  by  sea.  This  most  conspicuous  and  beautiful  feature  of  the 
church,  viewed  from  any  point,  far  or  near,  and  under  all  the  differ- 
ent phases  produced  by  varying  seasons  and  hours,  at  once  commands 
attention  and  almost  always  admiration,  its  great  altitude  forming 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  widely  spread  fiat  level  from  which  it 
springs  up.  Whether  as  a  lofty  bright  structure  basking  in  the 
sunny  atmosphere  of  a  midsummer  day,  or  a  great  grey  snow-laden 
pile  rising  far  above  the  town  at  its  foot  in  winter,  when  all  below 
is  perhaps  haze  and  mist,  it  is  happily  always  the  crown  and  glory 
of  Boston.  Its  composition  combines  height,  strength,  and  light- 
ness, and  at  once  proclaims  its  purport  as  a  belfry  tower,  the  whole 
of  it  if  required  being  well  calculated  for  the  emission  of  sound.  It 
consists  of  three  very  lofty  stages,  and  a  light  octagonal  lantern. 
The  base  is  well  moulded  and  enriched  with  a  band  of  quatrefoil 
panelling.  In  the  western  face  is  a  highly  enriched  Decorated  door- 
way, surmounted  by  a  crocketed  ogee  arch  and  a  foliated  finial 
rising  above  the  square  in  which  it  is  placed.  Panelled  work 
enriches  the  spandrils,  and  on  either  side  of  this  doorway  are  two 
canopied  niches  one  over  the  other.  The  whole  of  the  stonework 
of  this  feature,  in  common  with  the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  has 
suffered  from  time  and  its  closeness  to  the  salt  waters  of  the 
Witham,  ever  ebbing  and  flowing  below.  The  old  carved  oak  door 
still  remains  within  this  doorway,  but  the  carving  of  the  upper 
portion  now  alone  remains  j  from  the  disposition  of  which  it  may 
be  seen  that  this  door  was  originally  associated  with  a  central  stone 
shaft.  Both  door  and  doorway  were  apparently  taken  from  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  when  the  tower  was  built,  and  thus  made  to 
serve  in  tliis  new  position.  In  the  basement  stage  are  three  vast 
windows ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  these,  although  fine  features 
in  themselves,  should  have  been  inserted,  because  they  certainly 
serve  to  detract  from  the  apparent  stability  of  the  tower.  The  next, 
or  central  stage,  is  lighted  by  two  large  windows  in  each  of  its  faces, 
surmounted  by  ogee  crocketed  hood-moulds,  and  the  upper  one  has 
a  large  single  window  in  each  of  its  walls.  The  two  lower  stages 
are  adorned  and  relieved  by  panelling  boldly  applied  to  their  whole 
surfaces,  and  angle  buttresses  clasp  and  shore  up  all  three  stages. 
The  whole  outline  of  the  tower  gradually  diminishes  in  bulk,  and  it 
is  finished  with  a  panelled  pierced  parapet  and  fine  angle  pinnacles, 
with  which  the  structure  might  well  have  terminated ;  but  above 
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these,  crowning  tlie  tower  proper,  rises  an  octagonal  lantern  of  a 
most  elegant  design,  borne  up  by  flying  buttresses  from  the  tower 
pinnacles,  and  supported  by  angle  buttresses,  terminating  in  pinna- 
cles surmounted  by  gilt  vanes.  In  each  foce  is  a  two-light  window, 
having  an  ogee  crocheted  arch,  and  a  perforated  gablet  above,  the 
whole  being  further  enriched  with  panelling. 

It  has  long  been  facetiously  reported  tliat  this  grand  structure 
was  built  upon  woolsacks ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  the  contents  of 
these,  the  chief  source  of  Boston's  wealth  for  some  centuries,  as 
one  of  the  principal  shipping  ports  of  England,  that  enabled  her 
merchants  to  exhibit  their  liberality  in  the  execution  of  this  and 
many  other  good  works  of  devotion  and  charity.  The  porch,  with 
its  richly  decorated  buttresses,  ornamented  with  statuette  niches 
and  angle  pinnacles,  is  a  beautiful  feature,  constituting  a  suitable 
approach  to  the  chief  entrance  of  this  grand  parish  church.  The 
details  of  the  original  structure  are  rich,  and  very  superior  to  the 
upper  portion,  superadded  during  the  Perpendicular  period,  and  its 
still  later  features,  perhaps  of  the  seventeenth  century,  from  the 
date  1663,  cut  on  its  eastern  parapet.  The  cusped  segmental  arch 
of  the  Perpendicular  work,  overhanging  the  original  arch  below, 
gives  it  a  peculiar  appearance.  The  carved  oak  door  within, 
giving  access  to  the  church,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Decorated 
period.  Below  is  a  crypt,  now  containing  a  boiler.  In  the  buttress 
east  of  the  porch  is  an  exceptional  canopied  niche,  above  which 
are  two  crocheted  pediments.  Eastward  of  this  is  part  of  a  low 
arch,  perhaps  a  sepulchral  one,  in  the  south  aisle  wall,  and  also  a 
break  in  the  base  moulding,  where  there  was  an  entrance  to  the 
room  over  the  porch,  the  staircase  to  which  now  fills  up  the 
angle  between  the  aisle  and  porch  walls,  and  the  sill  of  one  of  the 
-windows  of  this  aisle  is  lower  than  the  rest.  The  base  mouldings 
of  this  church  are  excellent  throughout,  and  the  windows  are 
remarkable  for  their  almost  universal  dual  arrangement.  Those  of 
both  chancel  and  nave  aisles,  of  the  clerestory,  and  even  the  great 
eight-light  one  in  the  west  face  of  the  tower,  as  well  as  those  above, 
all  being  distinctly  composed  of  two  parts  scarcely  blended  together, 
the  new  east  Avindow  of  the  chancel  alone  diverging  from  this 
otherwise  uniform  plan.  Adjoining  the  porch  on  the  west  is  a 
chapel,  now  commonly  called  the  Cotton  chapel,  from  its  having 
being  restored  at  the  cost  of  certain  citizens  of  Boston,  U.S.,  through 
their  respect  for  the  memory  of  John  Cotton,  Avho  was  appointed 
Vicar  of  Boston,  January  15th,  1612,  and  held  it  until  1633,  when 
he  resigned  from  his  Nonconformist  opinions,  and  embarked  for 
Boston,  New  England,  where  he  served  as  a  distinguished  and 
honoured  minister  until  his  death,  December  23rd,  1652.  This  is 
a  comparatively  low  structure,  lighted  by  three  Decorated  windows 
in  the  side  wall,  and  a  Perpendicular  one  at  the  west  end,  which 
overlaps  the  aisle  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  tracery  of  these 
windows  differs  from  that  of  all  the  others  in  this  church,  being  of 
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tlie  reticulated  type  so  common  in  Lincolnshire,  but  to  be  seen 
nowhere  else  in  this  church.  Eoth  the  north  and  south  elevations 
of  the  nave  are  imposing  from  their  great  length,  numerous  windows, 
buttresses,  and  pinnacles,  finished  by  a  Decorated  cornice  and 
embattled  parapets.  On  the  gable  of  the  nave  is  a  little  sancte 
bell-cot.  In  the  south  aisle  are  five  four-light  windows  in  the  side 
walls,  and  a  Perpendicular  one  of  five  lights  at  either  end.  Above 
its  south-east  angle  rises  a  square  crocheted  pinnacle,  having  canopied 
niches  in  its  sides.  At  this  end  of  this  aisle  was  formerly  a  low 
building  with  a  low  pitched  roof,  the  gable  of  Avhich  faced  the  south, 
called  Taylor's  Hall,  which  was  pulled  down  in  1725;  and  adjoining 
this,  but  running  parallel  with  the  two  westernmost  bays  of  the 
chancel  was  another  low  building  that  was  used  as  a  vestry,  but 
had  probably  been  a  sacristy.  This  was  removed  in  1761.  It  may 
be  clearly  seen  where  the  Perpendicular  addition  to  the  original 
Decorated  chancel  was  made  on  either  side.  In  the  north  aisle  are 
seven  Decorated  windows,  having  good  coped  and  finialed  buttresses 
between  them,  and  a  Perpendicular  window  at  each  end.  At  its 
western  angle  is  an  octagonal  pinnacle  enriched  with  niches,  fiUed  with 
little  figures  of  dimidiated  angels  holding  labels  above,  and  formerly 
with  statuettes  on  corbels  below,  only  one  of  which  now  remains. 
At  the  eastern  angle  is  a  square  pinnacle,  also  having  canopied 
niches,  in  two  of  which  are  statuettes,  one  representing  St.  Margaret, 
the  other  a  knight  in  a  bascinet,  surcoat,  and  hip  belt.  The  original 
parapet  of  the  Decorated  period,  clasped  as  it  were  by  two  pinnacles, 
having  niches  containing  statuettes  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Paul, 
remains  on  the  east  end  of  this  aisle,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  piece 
of  work,  far  superior  to  the  present  one,  which,  with  this  exception, 
has  superseded  it.  There  is  an  octangular  turret  staircase,  giving 
access  to  the  aisle  roof,  and  a  fragment  of  the  original  beautiful 
door  below  the  window  of  the  second  bay  from  the  west,  although 
in  part  renewed  in  1662  internally,  and  of  late  years  externally. 
Between  the  windows  of  the  clerestory  are  buttresses,  each  having 
a  statue  bracket  and  canopy  on  its  face.  Four  statuettes  still  remain, 
viz.,  one  of  St.  Catherine,  and  tliree  of  female  Saints,  each  holding 
a  child,  of  which  two  probably  represent  the  Virgin  and  Elizabeth, 
but  they  are  now  so  mutilated  as  not  to  be  distinctly  discernible. 
Under  the  third  chancel  window  from  the  west  is  a  door,  and  half 
the  easternmost  window  on  this  and  the  opposite  are  walled  up  to 
give  strength  to  the  structure.  There  is  also  a  handsome  panelled 
and  embattled  doorway  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  This  has 
a  crocheted  ogee  arch,  and  a  finial  rising  above  the  sill  of  the  window 
over  it. 

IrdeHor. — On  entering  this  grand  church,  one  of  the  largest  in 
England,  serving  simply  for  parochial  jDurposes,  none  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  surprise  and  admiration.  Width  is  the  chief  character- 
istic of  the  fabric,  from  the  spaciousness  of  the  nave,  although  its 
length  fairly  coinpetes  with  this.     Seven  fine  Decorated  arches  on 
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either  side,  supported  by  clustered  pillars,  constitute  the  aisle 
arcades ;  a  grand  arch  at  the  east  end,  of  the  same  style  and  date, 
gives  access  to  the  chancel,  and  another  lofty  one,  partly  composed 
of  the  original  Decorated  west  window,  but  converted  into  an 
archway  when  the  tower  was  built,  now  opens  into  that  tower. 
The  chapel  allotted  to  the  south  aisle,  and  westward  of  the  porch 
before  alluded  to,  was  formerly  used  as  a  school-room  in  which  the 
pupils  of  a  school  founded  by  Mr.  John  Laughton,  in  1707,  were 
taught.  Subsequently  it  served  as  a  vestry,  but  was  in  a  very  bad 
state  of  repair  until  its  recent  restoration.  It  opens  into  the  south 
aisle  by  means  of  an  arcade  of  two  bays,  and  still  serves  as  a  vestry, 
but  is  also  now  used  for  occasional  services.  In  it  is  a  curious  old 
oak  parish  chest  with  three  locks  and  manifold  iron  bands. 

Previous  to  1635  the  room  over  the  porch  was  used  as  a  school- 
room, but  in  that  year  Anthony  Tachary,  Vicar  of  Boston,  caused  it 
to  be  converted  into  a  library.  He  gave  many  books  for  this  pur- 
pose himself,  and  was  assisted  by  several  generous  friends,  such  as 
Sir  William  Massingberd  and  Henry  Heron,  each  of  whom  gave 
£50,  and  Eichard  Ellis  and  William  Thornton  £10,  for  the  purchase 
of  books.  In  1720  the  Corporation  of  Boston  gave  X50  to  add 
Mr.  Kelsall's  library  to  the  one  in  this  room. 

The  chancel,  at  first  of  three  bays  only,  is  now  of  due  propor- 
tionate size  to  correspond  with  the  nave  ;  and  the  present  east 
window,  erected  during  the  recent  restoration  of  this  church, 
constitutes  a  fitting  terminal  to  this  noble  pile.  Although  there 
is  such  a  large  area  covered  with  seating  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  great  congregations  happily  worshipping  here  habitually, 
ample  space  is  still  left  at  the  west  end,  where  stands  a  noble 
gift  of  a  noble  man — Mr.  A.  G.  Beresford  Hope,  who,  although 
having  no  connexion  with  Boston,  gave  this  as  a  votive  offering  to 
its  far-famed  parish  church,  in  1853,  from  his  desire  to  supply 
something  that  so  far  had  been  wanting,  as  the  previous  font  was 
totally  unworthy  of  such  a  fabric.  Above  is  a  beautiful  brass  corona 
lucis.  Within  the  tower  is  a  fine  newly  vaulted  roof,  erected  during 
the  recent  restoration  of  this  church,  156  feet  above  the  floor  level. 
The  central  boss  is  enriched  with  an  Agnus  Dei  carved  upon  it,  and 
on  the  four  principal  ones  around  it  are  carved  the  Evangelical 
symbols.  Besides  the  ample  peal  of  eight  greater  bells  hanging  in 
the  tower,  there  is  now  a  beautiful  set  of  smaller  chiming  compeers, 
whose  silvery  sounds  add  pleasant  music  to  their  pealing  tones.  Two 
spiral  staircases  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  lead  to  the  top  of  the 
nave  roof,  and  on  the  door  giving  access  to  the  southern  one  is  a  large 
bronze  boss,  apparently  of  foreign  make,  and  certainly  of  delicate 
finish.  It  represents  a  lion's  head,  and  the  ring  pendent  from  it  is 
composed  of  two  lizards.  The  two  easternmost  bays  of  the  south 
aisle,  when  chancelled  off  from  the  nave,  constituted  a  chapel,  most 
probably  the  one  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  used  by  the  brethren 
of  St.  Mary's  Guild,  and  called  the  "  Scala  coeli,"  or  ladder  of  heaven. 
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The  seclilia  and  statue  brackets  of  tliis  chapel,  all  finely  carved,  still 
remain  here,  and  in  the  side  walls  of  the  aisles  are  various  sepulchral 
arched  recesses,  all  formerly,  no  doubt,  occupied  by  memorials  of  the 
dead.  The  pulpit  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  time  of  EKzabeth  or 
James  I.,  elaborately  carved,  but  having  no  trace  of  a  Gothic  character, 
and  therefore  somewhat  incongruous  in  a  Gotliic  church.  Formerly 
there  was  a  brass  eagle  lectern  in  this  church,  but  in  1553  this  was 
sold  for  40s.  It  has  now  been  replaced  by  a  handsome  successor. 
The  large  chancel  accords  well  with  the  spacious  nave  of  this  church ; 
and  now  that  its  stalls  have  been  supplied  with  handsome  carved 
oak  canopies  presents  a  noble  appearance,  but  a  reredos  of  suitable 
grandeur  is  still  wanting.  On  the  right  within  the  altar  rails  are 
sediliiB  mth  handsome  modern  carved  oak  canopy  work  over  them, 
and  a  piscina ;  on  the  left  are  two  aumbries  supplied  with  modern 
oak  doors,  and  very  beautiful  iron  fittings.  The  present  roofs  of 
this  church  greatly  mar  its  beauty.  Originally  that  of  the  nave 
had  a  good  pitch,  and  the  aisles  were  covered  with  lean-to  roofs. 
These  last  were  next  concealed  within  by  a  flat  panelled  under-roof 
or  ceihng,  and  in  1781  the  present  preposterous  sham  vaulted  roofs 
were  erected,  which  mar  the  beauty  of  all  the  rest  of  the  fabric ; 
but  as  so  very  much  has  already  been  done  of  late  years  to  restore 
and  beautify  this  grand  structure  through  the  liberality  of  the 
parishioners,  there  is  good  hope  that  this  much  needed  work  may 
be  accomplished,  when  the  whole  fabric  would  be  alike  complete. 
Besides  the  screen  once  standing  in  front  of  the  chancel  arch,  it  has 
been  thought  that  there  was  a  second,  where  the  three  steps  now 
ascend  to  the  higher  level  above  them,  but  from  the  evidence  of  the 
corporation  records,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  choirs  of  Our 
Lady  and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  most  probably  the  former  was  the 
chapel  before  spoken  of,  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle. 

The  following  armorial  bearings  were  formerly  displayed  in  some 
of  the  windows  of  this  church,  according  to  Holies,  viz.,  in  the  east 
window  of  the  chancel : — ^Barry  of  6  arg.  &  az.,  in  cliief  3  lozenges 
g.,  a  mitre  on  the  2d.  bar.  Richard  Flemming,  Eector  of  Boston, 
and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  G.,  3  waterbougets,  arg. — 
E.OS, quartering,  arg.,  a  fesse  between  2  bars  gemelles,g. — Badlesmere. 
Sa.,  a  cross  engrailed,  or — Ufford,  quartering,  g.,  a  cross  sarcely, 
arg. — Beke.  Arg.,  a  chief  az.,  over  all  a  bend,  g. — Cromwell, 
quartering  Cheeky,  or,  &  g.,  a  cliief  erm. — Tateshale.  In  a  north 
window  of  the  chancel,  Or,  a  lion  rampant  double  queued,  sa. — 
Welles.  The  same  with  a  label  of  3,  arg.,  impaling  Ufford  and 
Beke  quarterly.  In  the  west  window  to  the  riglit  of  the  tower,  Sa., 
a  crescent,  or,  between  2  roses  in  chief,  a  mullet  in  base,  arg.  Arg., 
a  fesse,  and  a  mullet  in  chief,  sa.,  twice.  In  the  tower  "svindows,  Sa., 
a  chevron  between  3  bells,  arg.  Sa.,  a  crescent,  or,  between  2  roses 
in  cliief,  a  mullet  in  base,  arg.  Ufford  and  Beke  quarterly,  Ros, 
Cromwell,  and  Tateshale  quarterly,  and  Arg.,  a  chevron  between  3 
rams'  heads  erased,  g.    All  these  are  now  gone,  but  the  east  window 
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of  the  clianccl  lias  been  filled  with  painted  glass  by  O'Connor,  and 
is  a  valuable  ornament  to  this  church.  In  the  central  light  below 
is  a  figure  of  Jesse.  Above  this  is  represented  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
Infant  Jesus  with  the  Magi,  then  Our  Lord  crucified,  and  above  all, 
Our  Lord  in  glory,  with  adoring  angels  on  either  side.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  lights  are  filled  with  the  figures  of  the  Evangelists 
and  Apostles,  and  in  the  head  are  smaller  ones  of  heavenly  spirits. 

There  are  not  a  few  monuments  in  this  church,  but  almost  all  the 
more  ancient  ones  are  now  anonymous.  Within  low  arched  recesses 
in  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  are  two  raised  tombs  surmounted  by 
alabaster  efhgies.  The  one  represents  a  knight  in  armour  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  other  a  lady  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  These  effigies  were  removed  from  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  they 
were  brought  from  St.  John's  Church,  when  it  was  pulled  down  in 
1626,  These  are  fully  described  in  a  separate  Paper  by  Mr.  M.  H. 
Bloxam,  so  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak  here  of  their  details. 
In  the  pavement  of  the  nave  are  many  incised  slabs,  which  originally 
pourtrayed  the  persons  of  those  they  commemorated,  and  gave  the 
date  of  their  deaths  in  the  border  legends.  In  some  of  these  slabs 
the  face  and  hands  of  the  effigies  incised  upon  them  were  represented 
on  jDieces  of  inserted  white  marble,  which  insertions  produce  a  curious 
effect,  now  that  almost  all  traces  of  the  incised  work  have  passed 
away,  through  gradual  wear.  Here  also  are  other  slabs  once  enriched 
by  effigies,  crosses,  and  other  objects,  engraved  on  brass  plates  inserted 
in  them,  most  of  which  have  now  disappeared  from  their  beds ;  but 
happily  some  still  remain.  The  grandest  of  these  are  two  fine  brasses, 
now  placed  within  the  altar  rail.  The  first,  originally  in  the  Chapel 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  commemorates  "Walter  Pescod,  a  merchant 
of  Boston,  and  a  benefactor  to  St.  Mary's  Guild,  and  his  wife 
(1398).  Their  effigies  are  placed  beneath  a  triple  canopy  and  a  super 
canopy,  the  shafts  of  which  are  enriched  with  figures  of  saints 
within  niches.  Some  of  these  are  noAV  gone,  but  those  of  SS. 
Peter,  John,  James  the  Great,  Matthew,  Philip,  Simon,  Thomas, 
Bartholomew,  James  the  Less,  and  Jude,  still  remain.  The  lower 
part  of  Walter  Pescod's  effigy,  the  border  legend,  and  other  details 
of  this  fine  example  of  a  brass  of  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
are  unfortunately  lost.  The  other  brass  witliin  the  altar  rail  is  that 
of  a  priest  in  a  canonical  robe,  and  a  cope  enriched  with  figures  of 
SS.  John  the  Baptist,  Peter,  Thomas,  Jude,  John  the  Evangelist, 
Paul,  Andrew,  and  Bartholomew.  This  is  much  worn,  and  the 
inscription  is  lost. 

In  other  parts  of  this  church  are  the  following  brasses,  or 
portions  of  them,  including  some  now  removed  from  their  beds, 
and  preserved  in  the  library  over  the  porch.  The  effigies  of  a 
civilian  and  two  wives,  on  a  bracket,  with  a  canopy,  circa  1400. 
The  feet  only  of  the  first  are  now  left,  and  the  lower  part  of  one  of 
the  ladies  is  gone.     Part  of  the  effigy  of  a  lady,  circa  1460,  wliich 
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liad  before  done  service  as  the  memorial  of  a  widow,  circa  1390, 
being  a  palimpsest.  Effigies  of  a  civilian  and  his  wife  with  the 
evangelical  symbols  much  worn,  circa  1480.  Two  groups  of 
children,  one  consisting  of  two  sons,  the  other  of  seven  daughters, 
circa  1490.  Portions  of  large  canopies  with  three  effigies  of 
mourners,  much  worn,  and  of  foreign  make.  These  were  originally- 
above  the  effigies  of  a  man  and  his  Avife,  circa  1500.  Portions  of 
the  shafts  of  a  canopy  with  two  small  effigies,  partly  covered  by 
the  font.  Two  entablatures,  and  part  of  a  triple  canopy  belonging 
to  this,  are  now  loose,  and  the  effigies  of  the  man  and  his  wife 
commemorated  by  this  brass,  circa  1500,  are  lost.  A  group  of  nine 
sons,  of  the  same  date.  A  brass  plate  commemorating  Eobert 
Townley,  alderman  and  comptroller  of  the  port,  and  his  Avife  Joan, 
who  by  her  first  husband,  Eichard  Skepper,  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  and  by  Eobert  ToAvnley,  two  sons  and  four  daughters 
(1585). 

Other  brasses  formerly  in  Boston  Church,  but  now  lost,  are 
described  in  the  Additional  MSS.,  by  Kerrick,  No.  6732,  pp.  20, 
21,  in  the  British  Museum. 

Of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  a  brass  inserted  in  a  tablet  affixed 
to  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle.  It  commemorates  Thomas  Lawe,  a 
citizen  of  Boston,  and  thrice  Mayor  of  the  Borough,  Avho  died  1657. 
Above  a  Latin  inscription  is  a  bust  of  Thomas  Lawe,  representing 
him  in  a  full  sleeved  goAvn,  a  large  ruff,  and  skull  cap. 

The  Stalls. — The  stalls,  from  their  number  and  character,  are  a 
very  striking  feature  even  in  this  grand  parish  church.  There  are 
sixty-four  of  these,  viz.,  three  on  either  side  at  the  west  end  of  the 
chancel,  eighteen  upper  ones  on  the  south  side,  and  twenty  on  the 
north  side.  In  front  of  these,  and  a  little  beloAv  them,  are  twenty 
others,  arranged  in  two  blocks  of  five  on  either  side,  but  not  extend- 
ing so  far  eastward  as  those  above  them. 

These  last  have  of  late  years  been  gradually  supplied  with 
richly  carved  oak  canopies,  resembling  those  in  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
by  various  hberal  donors. 

The  return  stalls  are  of  an  earlier  character  than  the  others,  and 
their  carvings  are  rather  richer  and  finer,  the  remainder  are  alike, 
except  as  to  their  carved  details ;  and  all  Avere  probably  executed 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  miserere 
seats,  with  Avhich  these  stalls  are  supphed,  constitute  the  finest  and 
most  interesting  series  in  England,  from  the  variety  of  their  character 
and  the  excellence  of  their  execution. 

Their  headings  or  cornices  are  well  moulded,  and  in  every 
instance  stalks  spring  from  these,  bend  doAvnAvards,  and  end  in 
carved  ornaments  supplementing  the  subject  carved  on  the  brackets 
between  them,  Avith  Avliich  they  generally  sympathise,  and  may  Avell 
be  termed  supporters. 

The  objects  carved  upon  the  brackets  do  not  constitute  any 
series  of  subjects  having  any  reference  to  one  another  ;  but  may  be 
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regarded  as  the  result  of  miscellaneous  fancy  on  the  part  of  their 
several  authors,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  indulging  in  an 
inherent  taste  for  the  grotesque,  or  caricature,  so  often  exhibited 
by  nicdia3val  carvers  whenever  temporarily  emancipated  from  the 
execution  of  ordinary  graver  and  more  monotonous  work. 

Three  of  these  seats  have  lost  their  carved  brackets,  and  others 
one  or  both  of  their  supportei's ;  but  the  subjects  of  the  former 
may  be  readily  classed  under  the  following  heads,  viz. : — religious, 
royal,  ecclesiastical,  heraldic,  legendary,  grotesque,  animals,  birds, 
monsters  or  mythical  beasts,  human  and  other  heads,  flowers,  and 
foliation. 

For  the  sixteen  excellent  wood  engravings  given  in  the  four 
plates  illustrating  these  remarkable  seats,  the  Associated  Architec- 
tural Societies  are  indebted  to  F.  L.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who 
very  generously  presented  them  to  this  publication  as  a  far  better 
means  of  indicating  their  quaint  character  than  any  written 
description. 

The  Six  Return  Stall  Seats. — Commencing  with  the  south- 
westernmost  stall,  the  following  is  the  character  of  the  carvings 
upon  the  miserere  brackets  : — 

1.  An  eagle  with  expanded  wings,  looking  backward.  Sup- 
porters :  the  one  on  the  right  is  gone ;  that  on  the  left  is  a  lion 
with  his  back  erect,  and  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

2.  A  long-legged  couchant  animal,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
has  been  split  off,  but  was  apparently  a  camel.  Supporters  :  smaller 
couchant  camels  within  square  s^Daces,  with  their  angles  rounded 
off,  and  formed  by  stalks  springing  from  the  bracket  cornice  angles. 

3.  An  archangel  with  large  wings  and  feathered  legs,  the  upper 
portion  of  which  is  lost.  Supporters  :  the  one  on  the  right  repre- 
sents a  priest  in  a  long-sleeved  surplice,  seated  on  a  stool,  and 
reading  from  a  book  placed  upon  a  lectern ;  the  other  a  bisliop  on 
his  throne  holding  a  pastoral  staff  in  his  left  hand,  and  apparently 
upraising  the  other  in  blessing — but  this  is  now  injured. 

4.  An  Imperial  or  spread  eagle,  now  nearly  destroyed.  Sup- 
porters :  the  one  on  the  right  is  a  tiger,  or  leopard,  couching,  with 
his  head  turned  back,  and  a  few  leaves  springing  from  the  frame 
around  it ;  the  other,  an  eagle  displayed. 

5.  A  griffin,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  gone.  Supporters  : 
the  one  on  the  right  is  a  fox  holding  a  fowl  by  the  neck  in  his 
mouth,  within  a  square  compartment ;  the  other  is  entirely  gone. 

6.  A  monster  with  a  human  head  and  large  expanded  ears 
upon  a  lion's  body.  Eound  his  neck  is  a  rope,  to  which  a  man 
with  a  girdle  round  his  waist  clings,  while  the  end  is  first  passed 
over  his  shoulder  and  then  held  in  his  left  hand.  Supporters : 
dragons  with  protruding  tongues. 
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The  Eighteen  Upper  Stall  Seats  on  the  south  side,  beginning  at 
the  east  end. 

1.  A  rose  hush  hearing  flowers  and  huds,  very  effectively  carved. 
Supporters  :  rose  sprays.     (Plate  I.,  Fig.  1  ) 

2.  Two  couchant  winged  lions,  having  one  head  in  common, 
encircled  with  a  fohated  crown.  The  heard  is  grotesquely  elongated, 
and  resemhles  human  hair.  Supporters  :  the  one  on  the  right  is  a 
dog  collared,  and  a  strap  passing  tlirough  a  ring  heliind ;  the  other 
is  gone. 

3.  In  the  middle  is  a  hear  with  a  collar  round  his  neck,  standing 
up,  and  fighting  with  a  large  dog  on  the  left.  Behind  is  the  bear- 
keeper  with  a  thick  staff  in  his  right  hand,  and  holding  back  a  dog 
by  a  rope  round  liis  neck,  eager  to  attack  bruin  in  the  rear.  Sup- 
porters :  bears  with  collars  round  their  necks,  from  which  depend 
massive  square  linl^ed  chains  ending  in  rings.  One  of  these  bears 
is  characteristically  hcking  its  paw.     (Plate  I.,  Fig.  2.) 

4.  This  represents  a  woman  in  a  hood,  with  distaff  and  spindle 
in  hand,  spinning,  wliile  a  fox  runs  off  with  her  finest  fowl,  leaving 
two  smaller  ones  behind.  Supporters  :  lions'  heads  with  open 
mouths  and  protruding  tongues.     (Plate  I.,  Fig.  3.) 

5.  A  beautiful  foliated  design,  suggested  by  two  leaves  of  the 
acanthus,  the  stalks  of  which  are  intertwined  in  the  centre.  Sup- 
porters :  corresponding  square  foliated  ornaments. 

6.  Two  winged  lions  with  one  head  in  common,  much  mutilated. 
Supporters  :  bears  playing  upon  pipes,  also  much  injured. 

7.  A  monster  with  cloven  feet,  wide  expanded  ■v\ungs,  a  long 
neck,  human  face  and  beard,  and  long  ears.  Supporters  :  foliated 
squares. 

8.  Two  men  in  a  boat  with  hoods  on  their  heads  astonished  at 
the  melody  of  a  mermaid.  The  foremost  upholds  his  oar  in  surprise 
at  the  sweet  sounds  he  hears,  but  looks  away  from  the  very  obvious 
authoress  of  these  close  at  the  stern  of  his  boat,  pipe  in  hand ; 
whilst  the  other  man  as  perversely  bends  his  head  over  the  bow  of 
the  boat,  as  if  he  thought  the  sounds  proceeded  from  below.  Sup- 
porters lost.     (Plate  III.,  Fig.  1.) 

9.  An  Imperial  two-headed  eagle  displayed.  Supporters  :  the 
one  on  the  right  is  a  man's  head  in  a  hood ;  the  other  is  a  similar 
head  in  profile,  but  with  a  cap  having  long  folds  pendent  from  it. 

10.  The  bust  of  a  monster,  with  wings  expanded.  Supporters  : 
square  foliated  ornaments. 

11.  The  most  remarkable  subject  of  the  whole  series,  taken  from 
an  extremely  ancient  romance  still  popular  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  represents  the  front  of  a  castle  flanked  by  four  circular 
turrets,  provided  with  archery  slits,  and  surmounted  throughout  by 
embattled  parapets.  On  either  side  is  a  most  dangerously  large 
round-headed  window,  and  in  the  middle  a  similar  large  arched 
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doorway,  tlirougli  which  a  stout  horse  with  a  chih  tail  has  partly 
entered,  when  the  portcullis  descends  upon  its  liind  quarters.  This 
represents  an  incident  from  the  life  of  Sir  Yvain,  when,  in  hot 
pursuit  of  the  knight  of  the  bacyin  (perhaps  basinet),  he  galloped 
over  a  drawbridge  after  him,  and  the  portcullis  dropping  upon  his 
unfortunate  steed,  cut  it  in  half,  while  he  escaped,  according  to  a 
French  romance  of  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  derived 
from  an  earlier  source. — See  Kitson's  Metrical  •Romances,  vol.  i., 
p.  29. 

*'  Tlian  fel  tlie  portculis  on  one 
Through  sadel  and  stede  it  smote  al  down 
His  horse  of  his  holes  it  schure." 

Thus  he  and  half  his  horse  were  helplessly  sprawling  within  the 
castle  entrance,  and  it  seemed  to  be  all  up  with  him,  when  he  was 
rescued  by  a  damsel,  called  Lurit,  who  enabled  him  to  escape 
through  a  door  between  the  two  gates  of  the  castle.  Perhaps  this 
wonderful  adventure  in  later  times  suggested  one  of  the  marvellous 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Baron  jMunchausen.  Supporters  :  the  one 
on  the  right  alone  remains.  This  represents  the  entrance  of  a  castle, 
or  barbican,  corresponding  with  the  central  subject.  (Plate  III., 
Firj.  2.) 

12.  A  dragon  and  a  griffin  in  amiable  converse,  with  their 
mouths  open  and  tongues  out.  Supporters  :  the  one  on  the  right 
is  gone,  and  the  other  is  injured,  but  appears  to  be  a  chained  lion. 

13.  A  dragon  witliin  the  grip  of  a  lion,  forming  a  spirited  design 
not  unfrequently  selected  by  mediceval  sculptors  in  stone  as  well  as 
in  w^ood,  an  example  of  which  exists  as  a  boss  at  the  intersecting 
point  of  the  vaulted  roof  of  an  ancient  structure  in  Lincoln.  Sup- 
porters :  grotesque  heads  with  open  mouths  and  protruding  tongues. 

14.  A  knight  on  horseback,  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  bending  back- 
ward over  liis  steed,  with  a  horse-shoe  in  his  right  hand.  This  perhaps 
displays  a  feat  of  some  hero  of  romance  w^ho  w^as  able  to  pick  up 
such  objects  from  the  ground  without  dismounting,  and  while  his 
horse  was  in  motion,  or  may  bear  some  allusion  to  the  family  of 
Ferrars.  Supporters  :  large  four  petalled  flowers.  (Plate  III., 
Fig.  3.) 

15.  A  tilting  helm  covered  with  the  elaborately  scalloped  edges 
of  its  mantling  falling  over  the  front,  and  pendent  at  the  sides, 
but  upturning  again  in  voluminous  folds  to  fill  up  the  spaces  on 
either  side.  Supporters :  the  one  on  the  right  hand  is  another 
helm  turned  towards  the  central  one,  and  similarly  covered  by  a 
rich  mantling,  over  which  is  a  wreath ;  the  other  is  also  a  helm 
mantled  and  wreathed,  having  an  unusually  long  chin-piece. 
(Plate  11. ,  Fig.  J^.) 

16.  Two  eagles  with  wings  upraised,  facing  one  another,  and 
picking  their  claws.     Supporters  :  square  foliated  ornaments. 

17.  Blank. 
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18.  A  fallen  or  coucliaiit  stag,  with  a  little  foliated  work  around 
it.  Su]3porters :  on  the  riglit  a  camel  kneeling  on  its  fore  legs, 
within  a  square  compartment  formed  by  the  stalk  from  the  cornice 
of  the  bracket ;  on  the  other  side  a  dog  similarly  treated. 

TJie  Ten  Loioer  Stall  Seats  on  the  south  side,  commencing  at 
the  east  end. 

1.  A  crowned  human  head,  with  voluminous  hair  and  beard 
springing  out  in  large  locks  from  it.  Supporters  :  smaller  similar 
heads,  the  one  on  the  left  being  in  profile. 

2.  Two  winged  monsters  with  a  coronet  in  front  of  the  lower 
part  of  their  necks.  The  one  on  the  right  has  a  head  like  a 
hare,  the  other  has  a  similar  ear,  but  a  bird's  beak.  Supporters : 
grotesque  heads. 

3.  A  matrimonial  storm.  On  the  right  is  the  husband,  in  cap 
and  gown,  holding  a  bow  by  the  string  in  his  left  hand,  near  to 
which  are  two  vast  arrows,  but  no  game ;  on  account  of  which  his 
angry  wife  seizes  him  by  his  beard,  or  chin,  with  her  left  hand,  and 
threatens  to  strike  him  with  the  distaff  and  spindle  suspended  from 
it  in  her  riglit  hand.  Supporters :  foliated  square  ornaments. 
(Plate  III.,  Fig.  4-) 

4.  A  more  successful  hunter,  who,  after  chasing  a  stag  or  buck 
with  a  dog,  is  about  to  shoot  it  with  a  prodigious  arrow  from  his 
drawn  bow.     Supporters  :  square  foliated  ornaments. 

5.  A  wolf  in  a  cojDe  and  episcopal  vestments,  seated  on  a 
throne,  and  holding  a  pastoral  staff  in  his  left  hand.  On  the  right 
is  an  ass  in  goAvn  and  hood,  holding  a  book  for  the  wolf-bishop  to 
read  from ;  and  on  the  left  a  larger  and  smaller  fowl  ready  to  be 
devoured.  Supporters  :  hens  on  their  nests,  or  further  food  for 
the  great  devourer.     (Plate  II.,  Fig.  1.) 

6.  A  salvage  man,  according  to  the  heraldic  term,  with  long 
hair  and  beard,  and  clothed  in  hairy  skins,  attacking  a  lion,  which 
he  seizes  by  the  forelock  with  his  left  hand,  and  is  about  to  deal 
him  a  tremendous  blow  with  a  rude  club  upraised  in  his  right  hand. 
Below  is  a  shield  with  its  guige,  and  a  notch  or  "  bouche  "  for  the 
reception  of  the  lance  shaft.  Supporters  :  the  one  on  the  right  is 
a  sedent  lion,  such,  we  may  presume,  as  he  appeared  before  the 
encounter  in  the  middle ;  while  on  the  left  sits  his  rough  human 
foe,  cross-legged,  with  a  club  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  round  shield 
in  his  left  hand. 

7.  A  fallen  man  about  to  be  devoured  by  wolves.  In  vain  has 
he  used  liis  sword,  which  he  still  grasps  with  his  right  hand, 
although  prostrate,  for  the  wolves  are  upon  him.  Supporters  : 
square  foliated  ornaments. 

8.  The  bust  of  a  queen  with  her  hair  pendent  and  flowing  freely 
on  her  shoulders.  Her  crown  is  composed  of  a  circlet,  from  which 
sprang,  when   perfect,  eight  high  foliated  crosses,   having  small 
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intermediate  points  between  tliem.  A  little  bird- like  angel  holds 
this  crown  on  either  side,  a  device  usually  adopted  by  the  sculptors 
of  media3val  effigies.  This  probably  represented  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
the  first  wife  of  Eichard  II.,  who  died  1394.  Supporters:  these 
are  now  gone,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  similar  busts.  (Plate 
IV.,  Fig.  1.) 

9.  The  pillar  of  flagellation  and  ropes  dependent  from  it,  the 
ends  of  which  are  held  by  kneeling  angels  in  albs.  Supporters : 
smaller  kneeling  angels  flinging  up  censers.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  is  the  only  strictly  speaking  religious  subject  of  the  whole  series. 
(Plate  II.,  Fig.  2.) 

10.  A  tree,  with  a  bird  perched  on  one  of  its  branches.  Sup- 
porters :  foliation  of  a  similar  character.     (Plate  II.,  Fig.  3.) 

TJie  Twenty  Upper  Stall  Seats  on  the  north  side,  beginning  at 
the  east  end. 

1.  A  nun's  head  in  a  hood  and  veil,  the  ends  of  wliich  last  are 
skilfully  tmsted  so  as  to  fill  up  the  spaces  on  either  side  of  the  head. 
Supporters :  fohated  ornaments. 

2.  A  bold  foliated  design.  Supporters  :  single  roses  of  an 
heraldic  character. 

3.  A  grotesque  dragon,  Avith  wings  expanded,  open  mouth,  and 
tongue  protruded.     Supporters  :  smaller  similar  dragons. 

4.  A  monkey  in  a  coat  and  hood  seated  in  the  middle,  holding 
up  a  bottle  in  his  left  hand.  Before  him,  on  the  left,  is  a  dog 
seated,  and  holding  a  bucket  in  his  left  hand  by  the  handle. 
Behind  is  an  another  animal,  apparently  a  fox.  Supporters  :  square 
foliated  ornaments.     (Plate  IV.,  Fig.  2.) 

5.  A  rose  bush  bearing  flowers  and  buds,  similar  to  INo.  1  of 
the  upper  stalls  on  the  south  side.     Supporters  :  rose  sprays. 

6.  A  grotesque  animal's  head,  with  open  mouth  and  protruding 
tongue.  From  the  corners  of  the  mouth  issue  foliation,  which 
springs  upwards  to  the  cornice  above.  Supporters  :  smaller  gro- 
tesque heads. 

7.  Three  heraldic  roses  placed  two  above  one.  Supporters : 
similar  single  roses  of  a  rather  larger  size. 

8.  The  same  as  7. 

9.  A  very  beautiful  foliated  design.  In  the  middle  is  a  cone- 
like bud,  springing  from  gracefully  waved  leaves,  and  flanked  by 
others  of  a  freer  character.     Supporters  :  similar  smaller  devices. 

10.  A  lusus  sculptoris,  or  monster,  composed  of  two  birds 
having  the  head  of  a  maned  and  bearded  lion  in  common.  Sup- 
porters :  smaller  monsters  of  the  dragon  order. 

11.  A  knight  on  horseback,  fully  armed,  bending  down  and 
charging  a  -vvyvern  with  his  lance,  the  head  of  which  he  has 
thrust  deep  into  the  monster's  mouth,  who  appears  to  receive  this 
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intrusion  very  pliilosopliically.  The  scalloped  tassels  of  tlie  knight's 
armour,  his  enormous  rowel  spurs,  and  the  horse's  trappings,^  are 
exactly  given.  A  grotesque  head  is  interpolated  over  the  tail  of 
the  horse,  to  fill  up  the  space  there.  Supporters  :  the  Avyvern 
above  referred  to  constitutes  the  one  on  the  left  hand ;  the  other 
has  perished.     (Plate  I.,  Fig.  J/..) 

12.  A  prostrate  unicorn  held  down  hy  a  man  on  the  right,  while 
a  knight  with  a  thick  staff  in  his  hand  is  vaulting  upon  the  back  of 
that  mythical  animal.  Supporters  :  large  single  seven  lobed  leaves 
with  their  ends  turned  up  and  inward. 

13.  A  knight  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  thrusting  his  sword 
into  the  breast  of  a  griffin,  who  placidly  submits  to  this  operation, 
apparently  without  any  inconvenience.  Supporters  :  eagles  picking 
at  some  object  in  their  talons. 

14.  St.  George  on  foot,  bestriding  a  dragon  of  formidable  size, 
and  thrusting  his  lance  into  its  mouth,  who  makes  no  apparent 
resistance  to  this  daring  and  serious  operation.  Supporters  :  square 
foliated  ornaments.     (Plate  IV.,  Fig.  3.) 

15.  A  pelican  feeding  her  young  in  a  nest  below,  or  the  ordinary 
emblem  of  Christian  charity.     Supporters  lost. 

16.  Blank. 

17.  A  domestic  scene.  On  the  left  is  seated  a  man,  in  a  gown, 
hood,  and  hat,  with  a  pair  of  bellows  in  his  hands,  and  on  the  right 
is  his  wife  in  gown  and  hood,  holding  an  upraised  ladle  in  her 
right  hand,  and  a  basin  in  her  left.  Between  them  is  a  fire,  over 
which  is  a  cauldron  suspended  from  a  ring  in  the  chimney  above. 
Supporters  :  large  grotesque  heads  in  profile.     (Plate  IV.,  Fig.  4--) 

18.  A  bear  playing  upon  the  organ,  and  another  blowing  it, 
with  a  collar  and  ring  round  its  neck.  Supporters  :  a  bear  playing 
the  bag]3ipes,  and  another  beating  a  drum. 

19.  Blank. 

20.  An  owl  with  outspread  wings.  SujDporters :  on  the  right 
a  salvage  man  seated  with  one  leg  upraised,  and  grasping  a  branch, 
-vnthin  a  square  compartment ;  the  other  is  gone. 

Tlie  Ten  Loicer  Stall  Seats,  on  the  south  side,  commencing  at 
the  east  end. 

1.  Two  swans,  with  their  wings  expanded,  gorged  with  one 
ducal  coronet.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  such  device  suggested 
the  idea  of  the  swan  with  two  necks,  rather  than  the  swan  marked 
with  two  nicks.  Supporters :  smaller  swans  swimming  on  very 
limited  pieces  of  water. 

2.  A  scholastic  scene,  or  the  hard  but  useful  "  argumentum  ad 
bacculum."  On  the  left  is  seated  a  schoolmaster  in  cap  and  gown, 
holding  down  an  idle  or  a  refractory  scholar  with  one  hand,  while 
the  otlier  is  upraised,  and  holds  a  tremendous  birch  rod.     The 
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delinquent  in  front  vainly  tries  to  protect  himself  with  his  primer. 
Behind  are  two  demure  scholars,  book  in  hand,  taking  Avarning 
from  their  companion's  fate.     SupjDorters  gone. 

3.  Two  professional  fools  in  long-eared  hoods,  and  tunics  with 
scalloped  edges.  Each  has  one  leg  stretched  up,  and  the  other  bent 
beneath  him,  and  wears  the  long-toed  shoes  of  the  period ;  both  are 
teasing  or  playing  with  a  kitten.  Supporters  :  square  foliated 
ornaments. 

4.  A  man's  head  profusely  bearded,  and  wearing  a  flat  cap. 
Supporters  :  foliated  ornaments. 

5.  A  dimidiated  angel,  with  expanded  wings,  holding  a  mitre  in 
his  hands,  with  its  pendent  infulse.     Supporters  gone. 

6.  A  couchant  griffin  with  expanded  wings.     Supporters  gone. 

7.  In  the  middle  stands  a  man  in  a  tunic  and  cap,  sharpening 
his  knife  on  a  steel,  regardless  of  two  wild  beasts  behind,  perhaps 
wolves,  who  are  about  to  spring  upon  him.  Supporters  :  two  other 
wild  beasts. 

8.  A  tilting  helm  in  profile,  with  elaborate  mantling  covering 
it,  and  flowing  from  it.  Above  this  is  a  wreath,  and  below  a  pro- 
digious chin-piece.  Supporters  :  single  strawberry  flowers  and 
leaves. 

9.  A  man  in  a  cap  and  tunic  on  one  knee,  struggling  through  a 
wood  or  bushes.  Supporters  :  two  hairless  heads  beneath  a  single 
cajD  on  either  side. 

10.  A  couchant  buck,  with  a  tree  on  each  side,  forming  a 
charming  subject.  Supporters :  Birds  picking  something  out  of 
pottles. 

St.  Leodegar's,  Wyberton. 

Should  any  feel  doubtful  whether  the  arrangers  of  the  present 
Excursion  have  done  well  to  propose  a  visit  to  this  church,  the 
good  name  of  Bishop  Saunderson  will  speak  in  their  behalf,  as 
a  former  vicar  of  this  parish.  Born  at  Eotherham,  1587,  and 
subsequently  Fellow,  Eeader  of  Logic,  and  Sub-rector  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  after  his  ordination  he  was  presented  to  the 
Yicarage  of  Wyberton  by  his  kinsman.  Sir  Nicholas  Saunderson, 
Viscount  Castleton,  but  he  only  retained  it  a  very  short  time.  His 
next  preferment  was  the  Eectory  of  Boothby  Pagnel.  At  the 
Eestoration  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  but  only  lived 
two  years  longer,  when,  according  to  Isaac  Walton,  "  This  jDattern  of 
meekness  and  jDrimitive  manners  changed  this  for  a  better  life,  Jan. 
29th,  1662,"  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Buckden  church. 
Among  the  quarterings  of  a  shield  in  the  south  aisle  a  reminiscence 
of  Bishop  Saunderson  still  remains  here  in  the  form  of  his  armorial 
bearings,  viz.,  Barry  of  6,  arg.  and  sa.,  over  all,  on  a  bend,  gules,  3 
mullets,  or,  which  no  doubt  refers  to  some  member  of  his  family. 
The  only  attractive  external  feature  of  this  church  is  the  tower. 
This  is  a  well  buttressed  late  Perpendicular  specimen,  surmounted 
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by  an  embattled  parapet  above  wliicli  its  builder  had  intended  to 
erect  a  si')ire,  of  wliicli  there  are  existing  evidences.  In  the  west 
front  is  a  small  flat  arched  doorway,  having  a  square  label  over  it, 
the  finials  of  which  are  left  in  block.  Above  this  is  a  large  plain 
four-light  window.  The  belfry  windows  are  good  specimens  of  their 
date,  each  consisting  of  two  trefoiled-headed  lights,  subdivided  by 
transoms.  These,  like  the  larger  windows  below,  have  good  bold 
sills.  The  external  appearance  of  the  aisles  and  clerestory  is 
wretched,  through  the  barbarous  removal  of  all  the  window  tracery; 
and  the  little  modern  apse,  representing  the  old  chancel,  is  a 
sad  exchange.  Within,  the  noble  chancel  arch  and  aisle  arcades 
fortunately  still  remain  to  attest  the  former  good  character  of  this 
maltreated  church.  The  latter  are  supported  by  pillars,  having 
early  clustered  shafts  on  the  north  side,  and  later  octagonal  ones 
on  the  south.  Part  of  the  old  roof  also  still  remains,  and  some 
of  the  old  carved  oak  bench  ends.  The  font  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  Perpendicular  style,  but  sadly  needs  an  intermediate  base.  Each 
panel  is  enriched  with  a  wide  cusped  and  crocketed  arch,  having 
panelling  above  and  a  blank  sliiekl  within  it. 

St.  Mary's,  Frampton. 

Prom  Domesday  Book  we  learn  that  there  was  a  church  at 
Prampton  when  that  record  was  taken,  and  that  it  belonged  to 
Adestan ;  but  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  this  had  passed 
away,  and  been  replaced  by  a  good  specimen  of  the  Early  English 
style,  when  it  was  first  coming  into  fashion,  and  before  it  was  en- 
tirely freed  from  JSTorman  influence,  as  we  gather  from  the  evidence 
of  the  present  fabric.  This  consists  of  a  tower  with  a  broach  spire, 
a  nave,  south  transept,  north  and  south  aisles,  a  south  porch, 
chancel,  and  modern  vestry.  The  tower  and  spire  are  of  the  above- 
named  period.  The  former  has  early  flat  buttresses,  a  humble  door- 
way in  its  western  face,  two  long  acutely  j^ointed  windows  in  three 
of  the  faces  of  its  second  stage,  partly  concealed  by  the  present 
aisles,  and  good  belfry  lights  above,  flanked  by  pillars,  and  orna- 
mented with  the  tooth-mould,  having  subsidiary  blank  arches  on 
either  side.  The  jambs  of  the  lower  lights  of  the  broach  above  are 
also  enriched  by  the  tooth  ornament.  Within  is  a  fine  lofty  arch 
giving  access  to  the  nave,  aud  side  arches  opening  into  the  aisles  of 
a  Transitional  rather  than  of  an  Early  English  character.  The  caps 
of  their  piers  are  of  the  scalloped  cushion  character,  excepting  the 
western  one  on  the  north  side,  which  is  of  a  later  character. 
In  the  south-western  angle  of  the  tower  is  a  staircase.  The  aisle 
arcades  are  early  Decorated,  and  consist  of  five  bays.  These  are 
very  striking,  from  the  loftiness  of  their  circular  shafted  pillars,  half 
of  which  have  circular  and  half  octangular  caps.  The  easternmost 
arch  on  either  side  is  wider  and  higher  than  the  other,  because 
both  of  them  originally  opened  into  transepts,  of  which  the 
southern  one  remains,  and  traces  of  the  northern  one  are  also  visible, 
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though,  the  arches  carrying  the  western  sides  of  both  have  been 
removed.  The  coeval  oak  roof,  constructed  of  solid  arched  rafters, 
is  grand  through  its  grave  simplicity.  Below  are  coarse  timbers, 
springing  from  bold  stone  corbels  representing  large  heads.  These 
are  apparently  of  later  date,  and  intended  to  supplement  the  strength 
of  those  above.  All  of  the  aisle  and  transept  windows,  circa  1 320-50, 
had  reticulated  tracery,  but  most  of  them  have  now  been  despoiled 
of  this.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  left,  however,  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  transept.  The  chancel  is  Decorated,  and  has  two  good 
windows  of  that  style,  circa  1370,  in  the  south  wall;  also  a  very 
beautiful  doorway,  having  a  richly  crocheted  ogee  hood-mould,  ter- 
minating in  a  fmial.  In  the  north  wall  is  a  similar  window,  and  a 
beautiful  doorway,  formerly  giving  access  to  the  sacristy,  and  now 
to  a  modern  vestry.  Near  this  is  a  richly  carved  sepulchral  recess, 
within  which  is  a  slab,  formerly  enriched  with  the  effigy  of  an  eccle- 
siastic under  a  canopy,  engraved  on  brass,  now  lost.  Opposite,  one 
sedile  is  left,  wliich,  from  its  remaining  clustered  shaft,  shows  that 
there  were  others  eastward  of  it,  but  that,  through  the  shortening 
of  the  chancel,  these  were  destroyed,  when  also  the  present  small 
east  window  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  side  wall,  and 
adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  original  one.  A  turret  staircase  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  arch  gave  access  to  the  rood  loft. 
This  is  now  gone,  but  a  good  lofty  Perpendicular  oak  screen  still 
spans  the  chancel  arch.  In  the  east  wall  of  the  transept  are  two 
shallow-arched  recesses,  and  a  similar  one  in  the  opposite  wall. 
Probably  there  were  altars  in  the  former,  as  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  remaining  statue  brackets,  one  of  which  is  decorated  with  carvings 
of  birds.  Here  was  found  the  effigy  of  a  civilian  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  now  placed  in  the  chanceL  He  is  represented  in  a  tight- 
sleeved  tunic,  a  gown  with  pendent  sleeves,  and  opened  below  to 
show  the  fur  lining.  The  head  rests  upon  two  cushions,  and  at 
the  feet  is  the  usual  lion.  The  font  formerly  stood  within  the 
little  arch  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  towards  the  west,  but  is 
now  temporarily  placed  in  the  north  aisle,  where  it  sadly  proclaims 
its  need  of  a  new  base  and  stem.  It  is  an  interesting  example  of 
the  Early  English  intersected  arcaded  type,  enriched  with  the 
always  pleasing  nail-head  ornament.  In  the  tower  are  five  bells, 
thus  severally  inscribed  : — 1.  1801.  2.  God  save  his  church,  1620. 
3.  Jesus  be  our  guide.  4.  All  glory  be  to  God,  1620.  5.  "My 
roring  sound  doth  warning  give ;  That  man  cannot  lieare  alwayes 
live,"  1620.  Gervase  Holies  observed  these  armorial  bearings  in 
this  church  when  he  visited  it,  viz.,  in  the  south  windows  of  the 
chancel : — Or,  on  a  fess,  gu.,  three  plates — Huntingfield.  Gu.,  a 
cross  sarcely,  arg. — Beke ;  and,  arg.,  2  lions  passant  gardant,  gu. — 
Littlebury.  In  the  north  window,  Gu,,  3  bars  erm. — Kirton ;  for 
Sir  John  Kirton,  Bart.,  whose  heiress  daughter  Elizabeth  married 
Sir  Humphrey  Littleborough.  In  the  window  to  the  right  of  the 
tower — Sa.,  a  cross  engrailed,  or — Ufford ;  Arg.,  a  chevron,  3  crosses, 
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botony,  gii. — Copledike.  Gn.,  3  bars  erm. — Kirton;  with  Gu.,  a 
bend,  erm. — Eye.  In  tbe  corresponding  window  on  tlie  left  of 
the  tower  were  repeated  the  Huntingfield  and  Copledike  bearings. 
On  the  buttress  of  the  north-east  angle  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  gro- 
tesque head,  and  below  this  strange  inscription,  partly  in  quaint  old 
English,  partly  in  Latin,  "  Wot  ye  whi  I  stond  her  for,  I  forswor 
my  fath  {i.e.  faith),  Ego  Eicardus  in  Angulo." 

The  Church,  Kirton. 

Well  may  Kirton  be  so  called  after  its  famous  church,  for  grand 
as  the  present  fabric  is,  this  constitutes  only  a  portion  of  the  original 
design.  It  was  cruciform  in  plan,  and  had  a  central  tower  and 
spacious  double-aisled  transe^^ts ;  now  it  consists  of  the  old  nave 
and  aisles,  a  tower  removed  from  its  original  site  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  cross  to  the  west  end,  north  and  south  porches, 
and  a  chancel.  This  ill-advised  transformation  was  effected  between 
the  years  1804  and  1810,  at  a  cost  of  £4,000,  which  would  have 
sufficed  to  restore  the  old  fabric  in  a  proper  conservative  spirit. 
The  j)resent  tower  is  a  fine  feature,  and  very  creditable  to  an  archi- 
tect practising  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  but  will  not 
bear  criticism.  Most  of  the  features  of  the  old  tower  were  inserted 
in  the  ncAV  one,  but  others  of  an  incongruous  character  show  that 
it  has  been  tampered  with,  although  few  would  suspect  that  it  had 
been  wholly  re-built  in  the  present  century.  It  consists  of  four 
stages,  surmounted  by  an  embattled  parapet,  bold  gurgoyles,  and 
angle  pinnacles.  Notwithstanding  the  general  character  of  the 
exterior  of  the  nave,  the  west,  north,  and  south  doorways  proclaim 
that  a  fine  Early  English  church  once  stood  here,  and  within,  two 
of  its  grand  and  lofty  arcades  are  still  remaining.  The  southern 
doorway  is  enriched  with  three  pillars  on  either  side,  and  beautiful 
mouldings,  the  inner  one  of  the  head  being  banded.  The  northern 
one  is  similar,  but  in  this  case  the  shafts  of  the  inner  pair  of  pillars 
are  banded.  The  western  one  is  enriched  with  two  rows  of  the 
chevron  ornament,  bespeaking  its  early  date  in  the  Early  English 
style.  The  south  elevation  is  very  noble,  its  six  aisle  windows  of 
four  lights  each  having  excellent  tracery,  and  a  panelled  buttress 
between  each;  the  north  aisle  has  a  range  of  Decorated  three- 
light  windows  with  cusped  heads.  These,  and  the  grand  clerestory, 
with  its  long  line  of  twelve  windows  on  either  side,  are  surmounted 
by  parapets  richly  ornamented  with  rows  of  cusped  panelling  and 
blank  shields.  The  clerestory  also  has  a  little  buttress  termin- 
ating in  a  pinnacle  between  each  of  its  lights.  Within,  the  Early 
English  nave  aisles,  of  six  bays,  are  supported  by  lofty  circular- 
shafted  pillars,  giving  much  grandeur  to  the  appearance  of  the 
fabric,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  additional  elevation  it  gains 
through  the  subsequently  added  clerestory.  The  nave  roof  is 
a  good  old  oak  specimen  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  At  the  base 
of  the  principals,  under  canopies,  are  figures  of  angels  and  saints 
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standing  upon  brackets.  A  large  gallery  at  tlie  west  end  sadly 
spoils  the  appearance  of  tliis  church.  Beneath  it,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  tower  arch,  is  a  crocketed  canopied  recess,  which  perhaps 
formerly  served  as  an  adjunct  of  a  stoup.  Tlie  remains  of  the 
transepts  and  the  western  aisles  are  also  easily  to  be  traced.  The 
chancel  was  once  Decorated,  and  had  aisles  of  the  same  style,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  remaining  piers  corresponding  with  those  of 
the  chancel  arch.  These  consist  of  low  clustered  filleted  exami)les, 
surmounted  by  supplemental  shafts  above,  perhaps  connected  with 
the  lost  rood  loft.  The  present  chancel  looks  additionally  poor  and 
diminutive  from  its  connexion  with  the  fine  lofty  nave.  It  was 
altered  and  curtailed  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  restoration  of  this 
church.  The  font  is  a  well-executed  specimen  of  the  Perpendicular 
period.  Its  bowl  is  octagonal,  and  each  of  its  faces  is  panelled  and 
arcaded,  with  a  blank  shield  in  the  middle.  On  the  base  is  this 
inscription  : — "  Orate  pro  aia  Alanuii  Burton,  mccccv."  Formerly 
there  was  an  old  silver  alms  basin  belonging  to  this  church,  for 
which  enquiry  was  made,  but  it  has  long  ago  disappeared. 

Church  of  SS,  Peter  and  Paul,  Algarkirk. 

Before  this  now  celebrated  church  was  touched  by  the  hand  of 
a  living  munificent  builder  and  restorer  of  churches,  it  possessed 
great  beauty  as  well  as  many  points  of  interest.  Its  elevation, 
picturesquely  broken  by  its  various  features,  and  rising  from  the 
greensward  unhampered  by  incumbrances  of  any  kind,  but  sup- 
ported by  groups  of  old  trees  around  it,  always  rendered  it  very 
attractive  ;  but  of  late  years  all  that  wealth  and  skill  and  good 
taste  can  command  has  been  done  to  enhance  its  appearance.  It 
may  be  considered  bold  to  attemj^t  to  describe  such  a  church,  but 
as  this  task  is  needed  it  must  be  performed.  Once  there  stood  a 
Norman  church  here,  of  which  some  fragments  are  preserved  in 
the  vestry.  Then,  at  a  very  early  period  after  the  Early  English 
style  had  been  adopted  (circa  1180 — 90),  it  was  wholly  re-built 
almost  on  the  present  scale  and  plan,  as  clearly  evidenced  by 
its  existing  remains.  It  was  cruciform,  had  a  central  tower, 
a  chancel,  transepts  (with  aisles  on  both  sides),  a  nave,  aisles, 
and  a  south  porch ;  of  which  features  the  tower,  nave,  and  tran- 
sept aisle  arcades,  north  transept,  and  south  doorway  and  porch, 
still  remain.  The  tower  piers  consist  of  massive  circular  shafts, 
supplemented  by  four  consonant  shafts  filleted  to  a  sharp  edge.  On 
either  side  of  the  eastern  arch  of  tlie  tower  opening  into  the  chancel 
is  a  smaller  arch  in  inclined  walls ;  also  opening  into  the  chancel, 
one  from  the  south  transept,  the  other  from  the  vestry  adjoining  the 
north  transept.  Contemporary  arcades  of  two  bays  on  the  western 
sides  of  the  transepts  clearly  show  that  there  were  aisles  of  the  same 
period  there,  although  these  have  now  been  replaced  by  later  ones. 
We  have  also  clear  evidence  that  there  were  chantry  chapels  on  the 
east  side  of  both  transepts  in  the  remaining  wide  semicircular-headed 
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arcli  of  tlie  northern  one,  and  a  corresponding  pier  of  a  similar  one 
in  the  southern  transept,  although  the  eastern  angle  of  the  latter 
has  been  removed.  A  single  lancet  with  pillared  jambs  in  the  east 
wall  of  the  north  transept,  the  north  wall,  and  a  corbel  table  on  its 
east  and  west  walls,  almost  of  a  Norman  character,  are  all  of  the 
same  date,  as  well  as  the  nave  aisle  arcades  of  five  bays,  supported 
by  circular-shafted  pillars,  with  octagonal  bases,  placed  upon  circular 
sub-bases.  The  caps  of  the  two  westernmost  of  these  on  the  north 
side  are  ornamented  with  bold  foKation ;  some  of  the  others  are  circu- 
lar, some  octangular :  and  on  three  of  these  is  the  nail-head  ornament, 
one  having  two  rows  of  it.  The  north  doorway  also  is  Early  English 
of  an  unpretending  character,  as  is  the  porch  with  its  semicircular 
arch  protecting  it,  which  has  been  recently  re-built,  but  precisely  as 
before.  The  chancel  comes  next  in  date.  This  is  Early  Decorated. 
In  each  of  its  side  walls  are  three  long  two-light  windows  with 
cusped  heads,  and  a  smaller  one  at  the  west  end  showing  externally 
on  the  south,  but  inclosed  within  the  transept  aisle,  serving  as  a 
vestry  on  the  north,  and  filled  in  with  ornamental  wooden  lattice 
work.  The  east  window  is  new,  taking  the  place  of  a  Perpendicular 
one  that  had  been  previously  inserted,  and  agreeing  with  the  beauti- 
ful character  of  those  in  the  north  wall  of  the  north  transept  and 
west  end  of  the  nave.  The  nave  and  chancel  aisles  are  also  Decorated, 
their  windows  being  ahke,  and  consisting  of  three  lights,  with  a 
segmental  arch  over  these.  The  present  south  transept  includes  the 
space  occupied  by  the  older  one  and  its  eastern  aisle,  so  that  it  is 
more  spacious  than  the  northern  one,  but  its  large  south  window 
rivalling  its  compeer  in  the  opposite  transept,  hence  appears  askew. 
In  the  east  wall  is  a  smaller  contemporary  window,  now  filled  in 
with  masonry.  Near  it  is  a  beautifid  canopied  and  crocheted  piscina, 
indicating  that  this  transept  once  served  as  a  chapel,  perhaps  that  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  of  which  William  Wright  was  chaplain  at  the  time 
of  the  Dissolution.  Last  of  all  the  grand  clerestory  range  with  its 
ten  windows  on  either  side,  and  low  roof  was  added.  This  and  the 
aisle  walls  below  are  battlemented,  giving  much  richness  to  the 
composition.  Within,  the  chancel  is  a  model  of  art  and  colouring. 
The  predominant  hue  of  its  roof  is  chocolate,  relieved  by  red,  cream 
colour,  green,  and  a  slight  use  of  gold.  The  carved  cornice,  with 
its  ball-flowers,  is  most  charmingly  treated  as  to  colour,  and  serves 
to  connect  the  dark  roof  with  the  light  walls  by  breaking  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  an  abrupt  line  between  them.  At  the 
east  end  is  a  superb  reredos  of  Caen  stone,  delicately  carved,  and 
riclily  painted  and  gilt,  rej^resenting  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the 
patron  saints,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  double 
Early  English  piscina,  with  a  pillar  between  them  and  a  locker 
opposite.  The  octangular  bowl  and  other  portions  of  the  font 
are  ancient,  but  it  has  been  carefully  restored  :  it  is  wholly  of 
Purbeck  marble,  and  consists  of  a  circular  shaft  in  the  middle,  with 
eight  smaller  ones  around  it,  rising  from  a  base,  and  su]3porting  the 
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bowl.     The  pulpit,  prayer  desk,  and  fittings  are  all  of  oak,  and  of 
the  best  workmanship.     Under  the  tower  are  three  grey  marble 
sepulchral  slabs.      The  one  nearest  to   the  chancel  top  once  had 
brass  plates  inserted  in  it  representing  a  civilian  and  his  two  wives, 
having   little    legendary  scrolls    over   them,  groups    of   sons  and 
daughters  below,  the  Virgin  enthroned  above,  and  a  shield  at  each 
corner.       'Next  to   it   is  a  still   larger  grey   slab,   once   similarly 
adorned  with  brass  plates  of  Uvo  groups   of  children,   a   border 
legend,  four  shields,  and  a  still  remaining  dimidiated  brass  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child.     Westward  of  this  is  another  grey  slab,  Avhich 
still  retains  its  brass  plates.    These  represent  a  civilian  and  his  two 
wives  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  usual  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
He  appears  with  his  feet  on  a  mound,  in  a  gown  opened  at  the 
bottom  to   show  the  fur  lining  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
cuff's.     From  his  girdle  depend  a  gypciere  or  purse,  an  anelace  or 
dagger,  and  signet  attached  to  a  chain.     One  wife  is  represented 
in  the  butterfly  head-dress  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  and  a  gown 
with  fur-lined  cuifs  turned  back;  the  other  in  a  lappeted  bonnet 
and  a  gown  with  enlarged  cuff's  half  covering  the  hands,  and  both 
have  a  long  end  pendent  from  their  girdles.     Below  is  this  legend 
on  a  separate  brass  plate  : — "  Sis.  testis.  Xre.  quod.  no.  Jacet.  hie. 
lapis,  iste.  Corpus,  ut.  ornetur.  sed.  sps.  ut.  memoretur.  Quisquis.  or. 
q.  tasier.  sta.  plege.  plora.  Su.  quod.  eris.  fuera.  que.  quod.  es.  p.  m. 
precor.  ora."     In  the  churchyard  is  the  effigy  of  a  civilian  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  formerly  within  the  church,  and  long  said  to  be 
that  of  the  Saxon  Algar,  whose  name  is  fondly  associated  with  this 
parish.     He  is  dressed  in  the  hood  and  gown  of  his  time  with 
pendent  sleeves,  and  the  head  rests  on  a  pillar.     This  is  placed 
within  a  cusped  arched  recess,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  little 
figures  of  angels  at  the  points  of  the  cusping  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  but  these  are  now  much  worn  away.     By  this  is  a  similar 
memorial  of  a  priest  in  eucharistic  vestments,  with  the  head  resting 
on  two  cushions.      Near  the  south  porch  is  an  interesting  little 
child's  memorial  of  the  fourteenth  century;  and  a  full  sized  mediaeval 
stone  coffin  and  lid  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel.     There 
are  five  bells  in  the  tower,  all  from  the  foundry  of  Thomas  J^orris, 
at  Stamford.      These  are  thus  inscribed : — Thomas  ISTorris,  made 
me,  1662.     The  third  bell  bears  the  names  of  Fielding  and  W. 
Tayler,  probably  churchwardens  at  that  time.    There  is  also  a  small 
ancient  bell,  apparently  a  sancte  bell.     The  tower  is  now  surmounted 
by  a  leaden  spirelet,  which  adds  mucli  to  its  eff'ect,  as  it  was 
previously  too  small  a  feature  to  be  associated  with  the  other  portions 
of  the  fabric.     Every  window  of  this  beautiful  church  adds  some- 
thing to  its  beauty,  for  all  are  filled  mth  the  best  specimens  of 
modern  painted  glass  hj  Clayton  and  Bell  or  Hardman,  in  addition 
to  which  the  series  comprises  all  the  leading  events  in  our  Lord's 
life  on  earth.    The  subjects  of  the  chancel  windows  are  as  follows : — 
The  central  light  of  the  large  east  window  represents  the  Cruci- 
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fixion,  that  on  tlie  right  tlie  Call  of  St.  Peter  and  liis  commission, 
and  the  one  on  the  left  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  and  his  Execu- 
tion, with  little  roundels  below  of  dimidiated  angels  bearing  the 
emblems  of  the  crucifixion.  In  the  westernmost  of  the  north  Avin- 
dows  are  roundels  containing  emblems  of  the  passion.  In  the 
central  one  other  roundels  like  varied  rose  windows.  In  the  east- 
ernmost one  others  with  heads  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  and  angels 
holding  keys  and  swords.  In  the  south  window  roundels  of  rose 
lights,  the  keys  and  sword,  with  borders  of  ruby  and  white,  after 
fragments  of  the  old  glass  now  preserved  in  the  vestry.  For  want 
of  space  the  others  cannot  be  described. 

St.  Mary's,  Sutterton. 

Neither  Sutterton  nor  its  church  are  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book,  but  they  simply  escaped  notice,  as  a  Saxon  charter  in  the 
Arundel  MSS.  collection  speaks  of  the  endowment  of  its  church 
A.D.  868.  The  present  fabric  consists  of  a  central  tower  and  spire, 
chancel,  transepts,  transept  aisles,  nave,  nave  aisles,  and  south 
porch.  Its  oldest  features  are  late  Norman,  or  Transitional.  The 
tower  piers  and  arches  are  of  this  period,  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  one  opening  into  the  nave,  although  enriched  with  the  chevron 
and  other  Norman  ornamental  work,  is  pointed  in  form.  The 
beautiful  north  and  south  doorways  are  of  the  same  style.  In 
rebuilding  the  aisles,  which,  from  their  precarious  condition,  was 
necessary,  the  north  doorway  was  re-erected  stone  for  stone  pre- 
cisely as  it  stood  before.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  its 
kind.  It  has  a  pillar  in  each  jamb,  and  its  semicircular  arch 
above  is  adorned  with  exceedingly  rich  and  varied  ornamenta- 
tion. The  south  doorway  is  of  the  same  character,  and  the  porch 
protecting  it  affects  to  be  a  copy  of  the  one  it  has  replaced,  which, 
from  its  extremely  dilapidated  condition,  could  scarcely  have  been 
re-built.  Its  jambs  are  enriched  with  three  pillars  on  either  side, 
and  as  many  elaborately  carved  aisle  members.  The  walls  witliin 
the  porch  are  arcaded,  but  lack  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  old 
work.  The  aisle  arcades  of  the  same  period  are  remarkable  for  the 
height  of  their  semicircular  shafted  j)illars  and  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  carving  displayed  on  their  caps.  These  arcades  are 
of  five  bays,  and  it  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  weathering  of  the 
old  nave  roof  against  the  tower,  what  was  its  pitch  before  the  pre- 
sent clerestory  was  added.  The  responds  at  the  east  end  of  the 
arcade  are  at  least  two  feet  lower  than  the  other  pillars,  and  in  them 
are  two  niches  which  formerly  contained  figures.  Of  the  Early 
English  period  are  the  transept  arcades,  oiDcning  into  aisles  or 
chantry  chapels  :  the  south  transept  clearly  had  these  on  both  sides ; 
the  one  on  the  east  has  lately  been  re-built,  and  is  now  termed  the 
Massingberd  aisle.  The  coupled  clerestory  windows  of  the  north 
transept  are  of  this  style,  as  is  the  chanceL     This  is  lighted  by  two 
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coupled  lancet  windows  on  either  side,  and  there  is  a  priest's  door- 
way on  the  south  side,  partly  below  one  of  these  windows.  The 
triplet  at  the  east  end  is  modern,  and  its  internal  effect  is  not  satis- 
factory. The  triplet  also  in  tlie  south  transept  was  erected  during 
the  later  restoration  of  this  church,  with  better  success.  The 
chancel  floor  is  higher  than  it  was  originally,  as  evidenced  by  the 
level  of  the  sedile-arch  in  the  south  wall.  Adjoining  this  is  a  care- 
fully finished  double  piscina  beneath  two  pointed  arches,  supported 
by  a  little  pillar  between  them,  and  having  circular  projecting  bowls 
banded  with  the  nail-head  ornament.  In  the  chancel  angle  close 
to  this  is  a  double  recess,  that  probably  served  as  a  locker,  although 
there  is  another  in  the  north  wall  opposite.  The  four  flat-headed 
three-light  windows  of  tlie  nave  aisles,  and  those  of  the  clerestory 
above,  five  on  either  side,  are  Decorated  of  the  reticulated  type,  but 
the  intersecting  lancet  windows  at  the  north  and  south  sides  are 
Early  English.  The  west  window  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  same 
period;  but  its  upper  j^art  has  aj)parently  been  tampered  with, 
probably  in  1602,  when  the  nave  roof  was  lowered,  and  the  gable 
altered  to  suit  that  change.  The  tower  is  surmounted  by  an  embat- 
tled parapet,  and  a  lofty  graceful  crocketed  spire,  re-built  wonder- 
fully well  in  1787.  Three  interesting  monuments,  now  placed  at 
the  west  end  of  the  nave,  formerly  stood  erect  against  the  chancel 
wall.  They  are  coped,  but  yet  have  effigies  laid  upon  them, 
and  commemorate  a  civilian,  his  wife,  and  priest-son.  The  one 
on  the  south  side  bears  the  effigy  of  John  Boneworth,  or  Bokeworth, 
represented  in  a  gown  and  hood,  with  his  feet  on  a  mound,  his 
hands  holding  a  heart,  and  upraised  in  prayer,  and  his  head  resting 
upon  two  pillows.  Around  the  edge  of  the  stone  is  this  inscrip- 
tion :  '^  Hie  jacet  Johes  filius  Willmi  Boneworth,  de  Sottone,  qui 

obiit  die no.   dni.   mccclxxxii.,  cui.   aie.   ppciet. 

Deus."  The  middle  one  represents  Alice,  wife  of  the  above-named 
John  Boneworth,  with  a  j^endent  head-dress  and  a  gown  with  tight 
sleeves,  over  which  are  long  hanging  sleeves  called  liripipes.  The 
head  rests  on  two  cushions,  and  in  the  upraised  hands  appears  to  be 
a  heart.  Bound  the  edge  of  the  stone  is  this  legend,  "  Hie  jacet 
Alicia  quonda  uxor  istius  Johis  Boneworth,  q.  obiit  iiii.,  die. 
Mai  an.  dni.  mcccclxxxx.,  cu.  aiam  recipiat.  Deus."  The  one  on  the 
north  side  represents  a  priest  in  eucharistic  vestments,  and  holding 
a  chalice  and  the  host.  Erom  the  mound  beneath  his  feet  sjDrings 
a  tree  on  either  side,  the  one  fruitful  the  other  unfruitful,  although 
abounding  with  foliage  like  the  other.     The  legend  is,  "  Hie  jacet 

Jobs  fill  istius  Johis  Bonewyrth,  capellanus  de  Sotton 

die  Jul.  ao.  dni.  mcccc,  cui.  aie.  et  omni,  fid.  ppciet  Deus." — 
Holies  observed  the  following,  armorial  bearings  in  the  windows  of 
this  church  when  he  visited  it,  viz.,  in  the  east  window  of  the  south 
aisle: — Gu.,  3  escutcheons,  or  and  az.,  3  escutcheons,  or,  with  this 
legend  below,  "  Cecilia  de  Campo  me  fecit."  In  a  north  window — 
Az.,  seme  de  fieurs  de  lis,  a  lion  rampant,  az.  and  or,  2  bars,  gu.,  in 
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cMef,  3  torteaux.  In  a  west  window — Az.,  3  ermines,  az.,  arg,  3 
scourges,  or.  Gu.,  3  lions  passant  gardant,  or,  for  England,  and 
Castile  and  Leon,  quarterly,  witli  tlie  name,  Hugo  de  Cranemere. 
In  the  great  west  window — Or,  on  a  fesse,  sa.,  3  waterbougets,  arg., 
for  Eous,  and  Az.,  3  wheat  ears,  or  slipped  vert,  for  Granderge.  In 
a  south  window  near  the  door — Cheeky,  or  and  az.,  a  border,  gu., 
charged  with  lions  passant  gardant,  or,  a  quarter  erm.,  for  the  Earl 
of  Eichmond.  In  the  tower  are  eight  bells.  The  first  was  given  by 
John  Cabourn,  the  bell-hanger  or  founder,  the  partner  of  Bryant,  of 
Hertford,  in  1797.  The  second  by  Bryant  and  Cabourn,  1797, 
bears  their  names  and  those  of  the  Hon.  and  Eev.  C.  Lindsey, 
Vicar,  A.  Cash  and  G.  Harrison,  CWs.  The  third  has  this  inscrip- 
tion :  "  L.  Birtie,  Vicar.  T.  Bealby,  T.  Willson,  CWs.  By  sub- 
scription. Let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord.  T. 
Osborn,  fecit,  1784."  The  other  five  are  by  Henry  Penn,  of  Peter- 
borough, dated  1720.  Of  these  the  fourth  has  the  inscription: 
"  Jesus  be  our  speed ;"  and  the  eighth  the  names  of  George  Wallis, 
William  Pechnell,  John  Pearson,  churchwardens.  There  is  also  a 
priest's  or  sancte  bell  of  the  thirteenth  century,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Symonde  Hotfelde,  me  fecit,"  in  Lombardic  lettering.  The 
oldest  register  of  this  parish  is  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 
It  extends  from  14-93  to  153G.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  Eichard 
Eawlinson,  D.C.L.,  a  Non-juror,  who  left  it,  together  with  other 
books,  to  that  library,  on  his  death,  in  1755.  The  other  registers, 
commencing  with  the  date  1538,  have  been  duly  cared  for  by  the 
present  Vicar. 

Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  AVigtoft. 

This  consists  of  a  tower,  bold  staircase  turret,  and  low  spire,  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  south  porch,  and  chancel.  Its  oldest  feature 
is  a  very  richly  ornamented  late  Norman  window  in  the  western 
face  of  the  tower,  the  lower  stage  of  which  is  apparently  a  relic  of 
an  older  fabric,  that  was  rightly  thought  worthy  of  being  retained. 
Its  jambs  are  enriched  with  banded  shafted  pillars,  and  its  semi- 
circular head  is  enriched  with  the  chevron  and  tooth  ornament, 
which  last  indicates  the  lateness  of  its  date  as  a  Norman  feature. 
Some  late  Norman  work  is  also  remaining  in  the  porch,  viz.,  a 
cornice  or  corbel  table  in  its  side  walls,  and  its  arch  is  a  good 
specimen  of  Early  English  work,  supported  by  clustered  shafts, 
having  boldly  foliated  caps ;  but  the  main  portion  of  this  porch  is 
Decorated.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  also  Early  English.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  nave  and  its  aisles  were 
re-built.  The  arcades  between  them  consist  of  four  bays,  composed 
of  clustered  pillars  supporting  well  moulded  caps  and  arches.  The 
south  aisle  is  considerably  wider  than  the  north  aisle.  The  three 
side  windows  of  both  are  of  the  reticulated  type,  so  common  in 
Lincolnshire,  but  decussated  ;  those  in  their  ends  are  similar,  but 
acutely  pointed.     During  the  Perpendicular  period  the  chancel,  a 
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clerestory  having  eight  windows  on  either  side,  an  embattled  parapet, 
and  the  upper  part  or  the  tower,  with  its  bold  angle  turret,  parapet, 
and  spire,  were  built.  Externally  the  lower  part  of  the  south  window 
of  the  chancel  is  filled  in  with  masonry  to  a  height  of  about  two 
feet  above  the  sill.  A  little  doorway,  now  closed,  stands  close  to 
the  east  end  of  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  as  if  this  had  once 
been  longer,  and  an  ornamental  string  is  inserted  in  the  east  end, 
on  a  level  with  the  spring  of  the  present  gable.  Portions  of  a 
lofty  carefully  carved  Perpendicular  screen  remain  in  the  chancel 
arch,  but  have  been  most  cruelly  mutilated  by  some  modern 
alterations,  intended  to  exhibit  more  clearly  the  painted  glass  of 
the  debased  east  window,  although  it  would  have  been  far  better 
veiled,  and  the  entrance  to  the  rood-loft  still  remains  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  chancel  arch.  A  goodly  Jacobean  pulpit  has  also  been 
unfortunately  tampered  with  and  unduly  exaltecl.  A  piscina  to- 
wards the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  shows  that  there  was,  as  usual, 
a  chapel  there.  There  are  a  few  fragments  of  painted  glass  remain- 
ing in  the  windows,  viz.,  a  shield  bearing  England  and  France 
ancient  quarterly  in  the  middle  window  of  the  north  aisle,  two 
dragons  (beautifully  drawn)  in  the  one  opposite,  and  a  lion's  head 
jessant  in  the  west  window  of  the  south  aisle.  Two  richly-carved 
oak  bench  ends  have  been  ingeniously  converted  into  the  backs  of 
chairs  for  the  chancel.  In  the  niches  of  one  of  these  are  figures 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  Eirst  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of 
apostles.  The  tower  arch,  and  indeed  the  whole  western  portion 
of  this  church,  is  sadly  encumbered  with  pews,  gallery,  organ,  &c., 
and  vast  would  be  the  improvement  if  these  were  removed,  the  tower 
arch  was  exhibited,  and  open  seats  should  take  the  23lace  of  those 
carefully  guarded  little  rooms,  with  which  the  area  of  this  church  is 
now  completely  covered,  to  the  detriment  of  the  privileges  belonging 
to  the  parishioners  at  large  of  this  really  excellent  church,  and  to 
the  injury  of  its  appearance.  The  font  also  is  a  tasteless  specimen  of 
modern  art.  Holies  observed  the  following  armorial  bearings  here, 
viz.,  in  a  south  window — Or,  3  bendlets,  arg.,  a  label  of  four  points, 
gu.,  and  the  legend,  "  Preiz  pur  I'alene  Richard  de  Castertone,  Epi 
Sarum."  In  an  east  window  of  the  nave  (one  of  the  nave  arches) — 
Gu.,  a  bend,  erm.~Rye.  Arg.,  2  lions  passant  gardant,  gu.— Little- 
bury.  Gu.,  2  bars,  erm. — Kirton.  In  a  north  window — Arg.,  a 
chevron  between  3  crosses  botony,  gu.— Copledike,  quarterly,  gu.  and 
or  :  in  the  first  quarter  a  cross,  sarcely,  arg.  In  the  upper  north 
window — Arg.,  a  bend  between  6  martlets,  sa.,  an  annulet— Tempest, 
impaling,  arg.,  on  a  bend,  sa.,  3  hons  passant,  or — Hawtry.  In  the 
upper  south  window — Arg.,  a  chief,  gu.,  over  all  a  bend,  engrailed, 
az.,  Leyke,  and  the  legend,  "  Orate  pro  aia  Nicholai  Robertson 
Mercatoris  Stapule  Calisie  et  Isabelle,  uxoris  sue."  A  most  inter- 
esting register,  commencing  with  the  year  1484,  was  unfortunately 
stolen,  with  other  articles,  from  this  church  by  some  persons  who 
broke  into  it,  and  left  this  valuable  volume  to  rot  in  a  ditch,  as 
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being  worthless  to  tliem.  It  had,  however,  come  under  the  notice 
of  Messrs.  Nicholls  previously,  and  was  printed  by  them  in  their 
Ancient  Manners  of  England,  published  in  1797. 

St.  Mary's  and  Holy  Eood,  Donington. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  fine  church  is  its  lofty  tower  and 
spire,  conspicuous  for  many  miles  in  all  directions.  It  stands  out 
beyond  the  south  aisle,  and  thus  detached  from  the  nave.  Its  lower 
stage  serves  as  a  grand  porch  to  the  church,  and  with  its  fine  arch 
without,  and  well-moulded  doorway  within,  is  a  striking  portion  of 
this  church.  Above  this  last  is  a  figure  of  our  Lord,  once  coloured 
and  gilt,  within  a  niche.  The  two  next  stages  of  the  tower  are  lighted 
by  small  windows,  and  in  the  fourth  are  good  lofty  lights.  Above 
the  embattled  parapet  of  the  tower  rises  a  Avell  proportioned  spire 
having  tliree  tiers  of  graduated  lights.  The  nave  aud  south  aisle 
are  Decorated.  This  last  has  three- light  windows  in  its  side  wall 
and  a  four-light  one  in  its  east  end,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
a  Perpendicular  one  has  been  inserted  in  its  west  end.  The  clerestory 
has  a  goodly  range  of  seven  two-light  windows  on  either  side,  and 
is  surmounted  by  an  embattled  parapet.  The  north  aisle,  consisting 
of  seven  bays,  is  very  late  Decorated,  and  of  good  character.  Four 
of  these  contain  three-light  windows,  one  an  entrance  doorway,  and 
the  others  are  blank.  In  the  west  end  of  this  church  is  a  doorway, 
above  which  is  a  crocheted  canoj^ied  niche,  and  a  corresponding  one 
on  either  side.  Over  this  doorway  is  a  large  Perpendicular  five-light 
window.  The  chancel  has  in  its  south  wall  three  geometrical 
windows  and  a  priest's  door  below  the  central  one.  At  the  east  end 
is  a  large  five-light  window,  corresponding  with  the  western  one 
of  the  nave.  On  each  side  of  this  may  be  seen  the  outlines  of  the 
old  triplet,  below  which  are  two  doorways,  one  on  either  side. 
Within,  the  arcades  are  supported  by  six  octagonal  pillars.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  arch  is  the  entrance  to  the  rood-loft  stair- 
case, and  on  the  south  are  the  remains  of  the  original  Early  English 
chancel  arch.  In  the  chancel  there  are  sediH*  and  a  piscina  on  the 
south  side,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  an  arched  recess  with  a  series 
of  rude  steps  on  the  eastern  side  of  it.  There  also  is  a  slab  com- 
memorating Captain  Flinders,  who  twice  sailed  round  the  world, 
and  was  employed  in  surveying  the  west  coast  of  Australia  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  after  which  he  was  detained  by  the  French 
at  Mauritius  for  six  years,  and  died  1814.  The  font  is  a  fine 
Decorated  example :  it  has  been  carefully  restored  and  placed  on  a 
step  in  the  south  aisle,  near  the  entrance  doorway. 

St.  Swithin's  Church,  Bicker. 

This  church,  although  in  an  exceedingly  dilapidated  condition, 
is  of  unusual  interest,  and  will  well  repay  careful  study.  The  most 
ancient  portion  consists  of  a  nave,  two  bays  of  a  noble  jN'orman 
church,  and  its  north  aisle.     Probably  tliis  always  ended  eastward, 
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as  it  now  does,  but  no  doubt  it  extended  further  westward,  and 
seems  to  have  been  curtailed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  from  the 
character  of  the  four-light  window  inserted  in  the  present  west  end 
of  the  nave,  and  of  a  similar  smaller  one  at  the  end  of  the  south 
aisle.  This  earliest  portion  of  the  nave  certainly  had  both  north 
and  south  aisles,  as  indicated  by  the  existing  arcades,  but  the 
northern  one  alone  now  remains.  These  arcades  consist  of  masvsive 
octagonal  pillars,  with  scalloped  cushion  caps  and  square  abaci, 
supporting  boldly  moulded  semicircular  arches,  enriched  with  the 
chevron  and  other  ornaments,  those  on  the  north  side  having  a 
most  effective  series  of  boldly  projecting  lozenges  cut  on  the  chamfer 
of  one  of  its  members.  Above  these  arches  is  a  characteristic  ]nas- 
sive  string  dividing  them  from  the  clerestory  above.  This  is  arcaded 
within,  and  consists  of  a  triplet  above  each  bay  with  plain  piers 
between  them,  the  central  arch  of  each  triplet  being  rather  higher 
than  the  others,  and  pierced  to  serve  as  a  window  ;  all  are  flanked 
by  little  pillars,  the  shafts  of  which  are  now  gone.  Thus  there 
were  two  windows  in  each  wall  of  the  remaining  portion  of  this 
clerestory  ;  but  the  easternmost  of  those  on  the  south  side  has  been 
lost  through  a  subsequent  alteration.  Between  each  bay  is  a  vault- 
ing shaft,  springing  from  the  pillar  cap  below ;  but  no  trace  of  a 
vaulted  or  any  other  ancient  roof  now  remains.  Externally  both 
the  clerestory  and  the  aisle  have  a  good  bold  undulated  corbel 
table,  and  the  chamfer  of  the  latter  is  enriched  with  the  billet 
mould.  Below  a  plain  set  off,  towards  the  west  end  of  this  aisle,  is 
a  semicircular-headed  doorway,  and  below  the  sills  of  the  clerestory 
arcade  is  a  bold  string.  In  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century 
what  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  rebuilding  of  this  church  took 
place  ;  for  then  the  first  tower  and  chancel  were  removed,  and  re- 
placed by  the  present  tower,  and  then  also  took  place  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  nave  eastward,  and  the  chancel.  Then  the  Norman 
responds  westward  of  the  new  tower  were  converted  into  lighter 
ones  of  the  neAver  style,  slightly  differing  in  treatment,  but  both 
having  the  nail-head  ornament  on  their  caps.  Each  face  of  the 
tower  was  arched,  to  give  access  to  new  transej)ts,  as  well  as  to  the 
old  and  new  portions  of  the  nave.  Its  southern  piers  are  diagonal 
in  plan,  with  shaftlets  at  the  angles,  but  those  on  the  north  have 
clustered  shafts.  Eastward  of  the  tower  are  arcades  of  three  bays 
supported  by  circular-shafted  pillars,  some  having  circular  and  some 
octangular  caps  of  varied  forms,  and  beyond  this  is  another  bay 
without  aisles,  serving  as  a  sacrarium,  on  the  south  side  of  which 
are  three  beautiful  sedilias  nearly  concealed  by  boarding.  This  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  a  most  wretched  plastered 
wall,  surmounted  by  a  monstrous  edition  of  the  commandments, 
and  the  royal  arms.  Above  the  aisle  arcades  is  a  clerestory, 
originally  lighted  by  circlets  and  small  lancet  windows  placed 
alternately,  but  one  of  the  former  on  the  south  side  is  now  wanting. 
At  the  east  end  is  a  fine  triplet  of  lofty  lancets,  supported  externally 
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by  angle  and  intermediate  buttresses.  A  small  piece  of  an  Early 
English  cornice  having  the  mask  head  ornament  upon  it  on  the  west 
face  of  the  western  tower  buttress  probably  connected  it  with  the 
lost  transept.  The  clerestory  is  furnished  with  a  row  of  plain  cor- 
bels and  covered  by  a  nearly  flat  leaden  roof  instead  of  the  original 
high  pitched  one.  The  porch  arch  on  the  south  side  is  also  Early 
English,  and  above  it  several  carved  heads  have  been  inserted. 
During  the  Decorated  period  very  considerable  alterations  were 
made  in  this  church.  Then  the  Early  English  transepts  and  aisles 
were  pulled  down,  and  mder  aisles  were  built,  of  which  the  northern 
one  extended  from  the  west  end  of  the  tower  to  nearly  the  other 
end  of  the  fabric  eastward,  and  the  southern  one  from  the  west  end 
of  the  old  Is^orman  fabric  to  the  same  point  eastAvard  as  its  northern 
compeer ;  but  its  eastern  portion  has  a  distinct  and  lower  pitched 
roof  to  prevent  its  interference  with  the  clerestory  windows  above. 
In  these  aisles  are  two-light  windows,  with  quatrefoils  above ;  and 
one  of  these  was  inserted  in  the  south  wall  of  the  Early  English 
chancel ;  the  westernmost  three-light  window  of  the  north  aisle  is 
of  a  later  character,  the  two  next  have  angular  instead  of  arched 
heads,  and  the  two  central  windows  of  the  south  aisle  are  flat-headed 
Tudor  ones.  A  little  to  the  east  of  the  porch  on  the  south  side  is 
a  turret  staircase,  whence  there  is  access  to  another  turret  staircase 
leading  to  the  belfry  chamber.  The  upper  part  of  the  present  tower 
is  Perpendicular,  and  surmounted  by  an  embattled  parapet.  The 
two  easternmost  bays  of  both  aisles  have  been  chancelled  ofi"  to  serve 
as  chapels,  one  of  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Portions 
of  the  screen  of  the  northern  one  still  remain,  also  a  piscina  and 
statue  bracket  at  the  east  end  of  the  southern  one.  The  original 
oak  bench  ends  were  wide,  square,  and  flanked  by  little  buttresses. 
A  small  piece  of  the  embattled  ledge  or  capping  that  originally  ran 
along  the  aisle  walls  in  connexion  with  the  seating  still  remains  in 
the  south  aisle.  The  font  is  Early  English,  square  above  and  below, 
but  otherwise  of  a  circular  well-head  form,  flanked  by  four  octagonal 
shafted  pillars,  with  foliated  caps.  The  steps  on  which  it  stands 
are  made  out  of  portions  of  old  tombstones,  having  incised  crosses 
upon  them. 

St.  Mary's,  Swineshead. 

This  was  always  a  parochial  church,  having  no  connection  with 
the  famous  Cistercian  Abbey  at  Swineshead,  founded  1134  by 
Robert  Gresley,  in  which  King  John  took  refuge  after  his  escape 
from  the  Wash.  It  consists  of  a  tower  and  spire,  nave,  aisles,  south 
porch,  and  vestry.  The  tower  is  massive,  for  the  most  part  of  the 
Decorated  period,  but  Perpendicular  above,  and  surmounted  by  an 
embattled  parapet  and  angle  pinnacles.  Above  is  a  minor  oct- 
angular stage  pierced  with  two  lights  in  each  face  and  embattled, 
forming  an  intermediate  feature  above  the  tower  and  below  the 
spire,  which  springs  from  it.     Above  the  doorway  of  the  tower  in 
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its  west  front  is  a  small  two-light  window,  and  far  above  this  a  fine 
large  belfry  window  in  each  of  its  faces ;  in  the  south-west  angle 
is  a  staircase.     The  south  aisle,  porch,  and  clerestory  are  Decorated. 
In  the  first  are  six  three-light  windows  in  each  side  wall,  having 
the  reticulated  tracery  so  commonly  used  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  at  the  end  windows  of  the  same  character. 
In  the  clerestory  are  six  large  lights  on  either  side,  with  flat  but- 
tresses between  and  an  embattled  parapet  above.     The  north  aisle 
arcade  corresponds  with  the  southern  one,  but  the  outer  wall  is 
Perpendicular,  and  generally  inferior  to  its  compeer.     The  interior 
of  the  porch  is  richly  adorned  with  carved  work,  consisting  of  five 
crocketed  pediments  on  either  side,   surmounted  by  finials,  and 
having  pinnacles  between  them.     The  door  within  this  porch,  and 
the  one  opposite,  were  originally  covered  with  carving,  portions  of 
which  remain  to  attest  its  beauty.      Between  the  nave  and  the 
chancel  on  the  south  side  is  an  octagonal  staircase  turret  giving 
access  to  the  rood-loft  and  chancel  roof,  now   surmounted  by  a 
conical  roof  and  pinnacle.     The  late  chancel  was  debased  Perpendi- 
cular and  had  originally  been  vaulted  with  stone,  but  latterly  Avas 
covered  with  a  very  low  pitched  roof.     It  had  three  four-light 
windows  on  either  side,  a  consonant  one  at  the  east  end,  and  a 
priests'  doorway  on  the  south  side,  as  now.     As  this  was  in  bad 
order,  some  twenty  years  ago  it  was  re-built  in  its  present  form,  at 
the  cost  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     This  now  has  a  high- 
pitched  lead-covered  roof,  so  that  it  is  lofty  as  well  as  spacious  ;  but 
no  doubt  would  have  been  far  better  designed  if  this  re-building 
had  not  occurred  so  soon.     Within,  as  the  aisles  overlap  the  tower, 
arches  communicate  with  these,  as  well  as  with  the  nave.     This  last 
is  large  and  lofty.    The  aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by  arcades 
of  six  bays  supported  by  five  clustered  pillars  and  their  responds 
on  square  bases  j  the  arches  on  the  south  side  are  composed  of  three 
chamfered  orders,  but  those  on  the  north  have  only  two.     Both 
aisles  have  lean-to  roofs,  but  by  an  ill-advised  internal  arrange- 
ment the  appearance  of  a  low-pitched  roof  has  been  given  to  the 
northern  one.     There  have  been  chantry  chapels  at  the  east  end 
of  either  aisles,  from  the  evidence  of  a  foliated  statue  bracket  at  the 
east  end  of  the  northern  one,  and  another  on  which  a  grotesque 
head  has  been  worked  in  a  similar  position  in  the  o^^posite  aisle. 
There  also  is  an  arch  now  filled  up,  but  which  apparently  gave  access 
to  a  low  mortuary  chapel,  or  vault,  beneath  the  easternmost  bay 
of  this  aisle.     Most  probably  one  of  these  aisle  chapels  belonged 
to  the  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Swineshead,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary.     The  font  has  been  lately  restored  and 
placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  upon  a  handsome  pave- 
ment of  encaustic  tiles,  in  a  very  commendable  manner.     The  best 
of  the  old  bench  ends  have  been  wisely  retained,  and  are  still  hap- 
pily doing  good  service,  after  having  supplied  the  pattern  of  the 
new  seating.     In  the  pavement  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  of  this 
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cliurcli  are  three  large  sepulchral  slahs.  One  of  grey  marble  com- 
memorates a  civilian,  his  wife,  sons,  and  daughters,  in  two  groups, 
and  was  originally  surrounded  by  a  border  legend.  The  second 
commemorates  another  civilian  and  his  wife.  This  is  of  freestone, 
on  which  are  coarsely  incised  the  effigies  of  the  deceased.  He  is 
represented  in  a  gown,  with  a  gypciere  or  purse  hanging  from  his 
girdle  on  one  side,  and  an  anelace  or  dagger  on  the  other.  She  in 
hood,  gown,  and  with  a  long  ]3endent  girdle.  The  border  legend  is  as 
follows  : — "  Hie  Jacet  Eicardus  Benett  et  Agnes  uxor  ejus,  qui  Eius 
obiit  vicisimo  octaA^o  die  Martii  anno  d'ni.  Millmo  cccccxx.  quorum 
animabus  propicietur  Deus.  Amen.  IHVS  mercy."  The  third, 
also  a  large  stone  slab,  is  ornamented  with  a  highly  ornamental 
stemmed  cross,  having  a  large  complicated  head,  and  wide  base  with 
manifold  mouldings.  Eound  this  is  the  following  legend  :- — "  Here 
lyetli  Eoger  Berdney  and  Alice  his  wife,  benefactors  to  the  gylde 
of  our  lady  (Mary  of  Swineshead),  who  departed  the  yere  of  our 
Lord  God  a.  mcccccxii,  on  whose  soules  (Jesu  have  mercy).  .  . 
.  .  .  the  forsayd  gylde."  In  the  vestry  are  some  remains  of 
a  fine  alabaster  monument,  now  broken  up  and  partially  removed. 
This  commemorated  Sir  John  Lockton,  formerly  resident  in  this 
parish,  and  the  possessor  of  the  old  Abbey  lands  here.  Also  his 
epitaph,  which  runs  thus, — "  Nere  tliis  place  doth  lye  the  boddy  of 
Sr.  John  Lockton,  Knight,  whoe  departed  this  life,  in  the  56th 
yeare  of  his  age,  upon  the  9  th  day  of  January,  in  the  yeare  of  our 
Eedemption  1610,  whoe  had  by  dame  Francis  his  wife  all  children, 
three  onely  living — AVilliam,  John,  and  Francis — ^which  dame 
Francis,  yet  surviving,  at  her  oune  cost  and  charges,  in  token  of 
her  love  and  to  the  living  memory  of  her  deceased  husband  hath 
erected  this  monument  Anno  Domini  1628."  Below  the  present 
altar  table  has  been  most  properly  deposited  the  old  altar  slab, 
which  still  retains  its  five  crosses,  and  an  unusual  additional  one 
upon  its  front  edge. 

St.  Michael's,  Frampton  "West  End. 

This  beautiful  little  church,  designed  by  Mr.  James  Fowler,  is 
an  excellent  specimen  of  modern  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Pleas- 
ing in  outline  and  detail  externally,  its  arrangement  within  is 
good,  and  its  fittings  are  handsome  and  appropriate.  Its  walls  are 
lined  with  tastefully  arranged  ornamental  brickwork,  giving  it  a 
warm  appearance,  and  its  pulpit  is  especially  commendable.  On 
the  whole  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  model  for  any  other  small 
rural  church  that  may  be  required,  for  which  the  parish  of  Frampton 
is  indebted  to  the  present  Eector,  the  Eev.  John  Tunnard. 

The  Hussey  Tower. 

With  such  a  beautiful  example  of  a  brick  tower  like  that  of 
Tattershall  within  a  short  distance  of  Boston,  we  can  hardly  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  remains  of  two  other  humbler  examples  here. 
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These  are  called  the  Eochford  and  the  Hussey  towers,  and  both  are 
coeval  structures  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  The  Hussey  tower  stands  on  tlie  north  side  of 
St.  John's  churchyard,  and  was  probably  built  by  Richard  Benyng- 
ton,  after  whose  name  it  was  at  first  called.  At  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  Sir  John  Hussey,  afterwards  Lord  Hussey,  a 
descendant  of  Sir  William  Hussey,  of  the  Old  Place,  Sleaford  (temp. 
Henry  VI.),  acquired  land  and  houses  in  Boston,  Sldrbeck,  Leake, 
and  Leverton,  and  whose  name  appears  as  an  alderman  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  guild  of  Boston  in  1507.  As  Benyngton's  house 
was  insufficient  for  so  wealthy  a  person  as  Sir  John  Hussey,  he 
built  a  house  near  to  it,  or  Hussey  Hall,  leaving  the  old  one,  or 
portions  of  it,  such  as  the  tower  that  still  remains,  to  constitute 
adjuncts  of  his  new  residence ;  and  now,  when  all  this  has  passed 
away,  a  portion  of  Eichard  Benyngton's  humbler  residence  still 
remains.  This  consists  of  a  square  tower,  three  stories  high,  and 
an  octagonal  turret  staircase,  surmounted  by  an  embattled  parapet, 
formerly  having  small  octangular  pinnacles  at  the  disengaged  angles. 
Stone  is  only  used  in  its  composition  as  dressings  to  the  flat-headed 
mullioned  windows,  and  for  the  parapet  coping.  After  Lord  Hussey 
had  been  attainted  of  high  treason,  and  the  dissolution  of  monas- 
teries had  taken  place,  Henry  VIII.  sold  to  the  Corporation  of 
Boston,  in  1546,  the  lands,  houses,  and  rights  he  had  thus  acquired 
in  their  town  and  neighbourhood,  including  the  Eectory  of  St. 
Botolph's  and  Hussey  Tower,  together  with  its  appurtenances,  in- 
cluding Hussey  Hall.  By  degrees  all  but  this  little  tower  disap- 
peared, and  even  its  roof  and  the  lead  with  which  it  was  covered 
were  taken  away  and  disposed  of  in  1728.  In  1792,  the  field 
in  which  it  stands,  was  made  over  to  the  late  Mr.  Fydell  in 
exchange  for  other  land,  when  he  engaged  to  repair  this  old  tower, 
but  the  Corporation  reserved  their  possession  of  the  same  and  all 
manorial  rights. 

St.  Nicholas's,  Skirbeck. 

This  church  probably  stands  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  ancient 
parish  churches  of  Skirbeck  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  although 
some  have  confused  it  with  one  belonging  to  a  house  of  the 
Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  others  with 
a  small  Franciscan  house  referred  to  by  Speed  as  being  "Juxta 
mare,"  and  said  to  have  been  near  this  church  by  Stukeley.  Extern- 
ally it  gives  no  promise  of  rewarding  a  visit  on  the  part  of  an 
ecclesiologist  in  its  present  mutilated  and  ruinous  condition,  but  in 
reality  is  a  most  interesting  fabric.  It  consists  of  a  fair  Perpendic- 
ular tower  of  three  stages,  surmounted  by  a  battlemented  parapet 
and  small  crocketed  pinnacles.  The  greater  part  of  the  tracery  of 
its  belfry  lights  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  decay,  and  a  nondescript 
window  inserted  over  the  door  in  its  western  face.  The  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel  present  a  most  wretched  appearance  externally, 
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base  additions  and  patchwork  concealing  almost  entirely  the  original 
design,  while  the  interior  is  scarcely  in  a  less  lamentable  condition, 
although  features  of  great  beauty  still  remain  there.  Cut  up  and 
injured  as  this  church  now  is,  the  plan  was  originally  most  simple, 
the  whole  of  the  present  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  having  constituted 
the  nave  only  of  the  original  church.  This  consisted  of  six  bays, 
with  arcades  supported  by  most  beautiful  clustered  pillars  of  the  best 
period  of  Gothic  architecture,  all  of  which  still  exist,  although  sadly 
out  of  the  perpendicular  and  much  mutilated ;  but  the  two  eastern- 
most pillars  on  either  side  are  now  buried  in  external  walls,  through 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  aisles;  the  chancel  arch  is  in  like 
manner  incorporated  in  the  present  east  wall  of  this  church,  but  its 
outline  is  apparent,  and  also  one  of  its  caps,  corresponding  with  those 
of  the  aisles.  This  arch  is  of  noble  dimensions,  and  no  doubt  opened 
into  a  chancel  proportioned  in  size  to  that  of  the  original  nave.  A 
piscina  on  the  outside  of  the  present  external  wall  of  the  chancel 
on  the  north  side  indicates  that  there  was  a  chapel  at  the  east  end 
of  the  north  aisle,  and  a  segmental  arched  Decorated  three-light 
window  is  doing  service  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle.  Above 
that  portion  of  the  old  nave  which  remains  unaltered  is  a  clerestory 
lighted  by  plainly  chamfered  circular  lights,  placed  over  the  pillars 
instead  of  over  the  arches,  as  is  usually  the  case,  of  which  there  are 
still  four  on  the  south  side  and  three  on  the  north.  In  consequence 
of  the  space  occupied  by  the  staircase,  giving  access  to  the  rood-loft, 
the  aisle  arches  of  the  north  arcade  are  rather  narrower  than  those 
of  the  southern  one.  The  character  of  the  varied  shafts  of  both,  as 
well  as  of  their  beautifully  foliated  caps,  carefully  moulded  bases, 
and  fine  arches,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  The  pitch  of  the 
original  roof  may  be  seen  by  the  weathering  of  its  upper  portion 
against  the  eastern  face  of  the  tower.  There  is  a  good  oak  Eliza- 
bethan pulpit.  The  font  is  a  poor  specimen,  supplied  in  the  year 
1662,  at  the  cost  of  the  then  churchwardens,  Wm.  Clarke  and  Ed. 
Jenkyn,  who  have  caused  their  names  to  be  cut  upon  it.  In  the 
churchyard  is  part  of  a  tombstone  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  the  bust  of  a  civilian  within  a  deeply-cut 
quatrefoil.  An  interesting  old  alms-box  still  remains  at  the  west 
end  of  the  north  aisle. 

St.  Guthlac's,  Fishtoft. 

This  church  consists  of  a  tower,  nave,  aisles,  south  porch,  and 
chancel.  By  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  fabric  is  the 
chancel,  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  after  additions,  is 
Norman.  All  three  of  its  walls  are  of  that  early  period,  having 
characteristic  flat  buttresses  or  pilasters,  rising  from  rudely-stepped 
bases.  Some  of  its  other  features  also  still  remain,  viz.,  a  semi- 
circular-headed window  in  the  north  wall,  the  pillars  and  jambs  of 
the  priests'  doorway  in  the  south  wall,  and  portions  of  a  string 
below  the  Avindow  sills  externally  and  internally.     Subsequently  a 
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large  Early  English,  lancet  was  inserted  over  the  doorway  to  the 
destruction  of  its  tympanum  ;  a  fine  five-light  window  surmounted 
by  a  large  and  two  smaller  cusped  circlets,  was  similarly  inserted 
at  the  east  end,  a  strong  buttress  was  applied  to  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  chancel,  and  then  a  Decorated  window,  followed  by 
a  Perpendicular  one  were  erected  on  the  south  side,  and  two 
Perpendicular  ones  on  the  north  side.  The  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  of  the  fabric  is  Perpendicular.  The  tower  is  plain. 
Over  the  doorway  in  its  western  face  is  a  large  four-light  transomed 
window,  and  above  this  a  little  canopied  niche  containing  a  statuette 
of  St.  Guthlac  in  a  chasuble,  with  a  book  in  his  left  hand ;  but  the 
right  hand,  said  to  have  held  a  scourge,  is  now  gone.  This  re- 
presentation of  one  of  our  fen  saints,  said  to  have  been  so  sadly 
tormented  in  their  retreats,  after  the  manner  of  St.  Anthony,  is 
appropriately  placed  upon  a  bracket  representing  a  subservient 
diabolic  head.  The  belfry  windows  are  small,  and  have  lost  their 
tracery;  above  is  an  embattled  parapet.  In  the  clerestory  are 
five  good  windows  of  their  period  on  either  side.  This  and  the 
aisles  walls  are  finished  with  plain  parapets.  At  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  nave  is  an  octagonal  turret  staircase,  giving  access  to 
the  rood-loft  and  the  nave  roof.  The  porch  is  modern.  Within, 
the  aisle  arcades,  of  five  bays  on  each  side,  are  supported  by  clustered 
pillars.  Decorated  ;  the  northern  ones  have  capitals  and  bases  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  they  were  rebuilt.  In  front  of  the  chancel 
arch  is  a  most  beautifully  carved  oak  Perpendicular  screen,  and  on 
the  north  is  the  entrance  to  the  rood  loft  staircase.  In  front  of  the 
organ,  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  are  portions  of  another 
similar  screen,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Freiston  Church.  The 
font  is  Perpendicular  and  octagonal  in  plan.  It  is  highly  enriched 
Avith  panelled  work,  and  stands  npon  an  unusually  elevated  base. 
The  jDresent  old  carved  oak  pulpit  and  prayer  desk,  are  both  made 
out  of  the  original  prayer  desk.  Here  are  two  grey  marble  coped 
tombstones  of  the  thirteenth  century,  one  having  a  cross  patee  with 
its  stays  cut  upon  it,  the  other  a  cross  bottonee.  The  chancel  is 
remarkably  wide.  Below  the  east  window  is  a  large  semicircular- 
headed  Norman  aumbry,  and  part  of  another  of  Early  English 
character  in  the  north  wall.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  later  piscina 
which  had  a  shelf  above  it,  and  also  the  jamb  of  an  otherwise 
destroyed  Norman  Avindow.  In  the  east  window  are  a  few  fragments 
of  painted  glass. 

St.  James's  Priory  Church,  Freiston. 

Here  originally  stood  a  parish  church,  which  on  the  17th  of 
March,  in  the  year  1114,  was  given  by  its  patron,  Alan  De  Creon 
or  the  Croun,  the  Dapifer  of  Henry  I.,  to  the  Abbot  of  Croyland,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  laying  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  his  new 
abbey.  On  that  occasion  Alan  placed  his  title  to  the  patronage  of 
Freiston  Church  on  the  stone  he  had  laid.    Muriel,  his  wife,  laid  that 
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of  Tofts  Cliurcli,  on  tlie  next  stone,  wliicli  she  laid;  Maurice,  their 
eldest  son,  that  of  Butterwick  Church  on  the  next ;  and  Maud,  their 
daughter,  that  of  Baston  Church,  on  the  next.  All  this  property- 
was  given  to  enable  the  Abbot  to  found  a  cell  at  one  of  these  places, 
and  he  selected  Freiston  for  that  purpose,  and  settled  certain  Bene- 
dictine monks  there  the  same  year.  Thus  Freiston  parish  church 
was  converted  into  a  conventual  one,  and  priory  buildings  arose 
around  it.  In  1414,  a  chantry  was  founded  here  by  Ealph  Farceux, 
endowed  with  a  messuage,  twenty-four  acres  of  arable  land,  four  of 
pasture,  and  a  rent  of  5^.  id.  from  Freiston,  on  condition  that  divine 
services  should  be  performed  for  the  health  of  his  soul  while  living 
and  its  peace  after  his  death,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  his  ancestors' 
souls  and  all  the  faithful  dead.  This  was  the  chantry  of  St.  Thomas. 
Subsequently  the  chantry  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  founded,  of  which 
but  little  is  known  except  that  the  chaplain,  John  de  Tatteshalle,  in 
1535,  received  only  21.  17s.  a  year  for  his  services,  Avhich,  however, 
was  increased  two  years  later  by  a  benefaction  of  21.  13s.  4d.  a  year 
through  the  will  of  John  Tomson,  who  charged  his  estates  in  Freiston 
and  Butterwick  with  this  payment  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  &c. 
Besides  these  two  chantries  considerable  sums  were  left  and  others 
annually  given  to  support  Our  Lady's  light  in  this  church.  After 
the  Dissolution  the  lands  of  the  priory  were  granted  by  the  Crown 
to  Edward  Watson,  in  1542,  and  in  1556  to  Eichard  Bolles.  They 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  until  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  they  were  disposed  of  to  the  Dryden 
family,  and  have  since  been  several  times  re-sold,  the  present  owner 
being  Colonel  Linton.  Originally  the  Priory  Church  was  a  cruciform 
structure  having  a  central  tower,  of  which  there  still  are  consider- 
able remains.  The  western  piers  of  the  tower  may  be  seen  at  the 
east  end  of  the  present  church,  partly  embedded  in  its  east  wall. 
They  are  enriched  by  several  shafts,  having  scalloped  cushion  caps 
and  rectangular  members  between  them.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle,  now  about  to  be  re-built,  is  a  most  beautiful  contem- 
porary arch,  once  opening  into  the  now  lost  south  transept.  AU  its 
details  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  tower  piers,  but  its 
arch  is  pointed.  The  nave  at  first  had  only  six  bays,  with  arcades 
consisting  of  circular  pillars  having  square  bases,  scalloped  cushion 
caps,  and  plainly  moulded  semicircular  arches,  excepting  the  south- 
easternmost,  which  is  enriched  with  the  chevron  ornament;  but 
these  do  not  appear  to  have  been  erected  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
three  easternmost  arches  are  wider  and  higher  than  the  others.  The 
central  pillar  on  the  north  side  has  been  removed  and  replaced  by  a 
square  pier-like  feature  containing  a  staircase  giving  access  to  the 
now  lost  rood-loft.  Subsequently  the  nave  was  lengthened  west- 
ward, by  the  addition  of  three  more  bays,  during  the  Early  English 
period.  These  consist  of  circular  pillars  and  clustered  responds 
supporting  pointed  arches.  Then,  after  another  interval,  the  present 
fine  clerestory  was  added,  having  eight  large  windows  on  either  side, 
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above  which  is  a  Norman  corbel  table  belonging  to  the  older  part  of 
the  structure,  and  then  an  embattled  parapet.  The  roof  is  of  the  same 
date  as  the  clerestory,  and  has  figures  of  angels  between  each  of  the 
principals  and  ornaments  at  the  chief  junction  points  of  its  timbers. 
The  aisles  are  poor  subsequent  additions,  one  of  which  is  now  being 
re-built,  and  the  other  is  in  a  sadly  patched  condition.  A  tower 
stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  which  nearly  resembles  those 
of  Fishtoft,  Benington,  and  others  in  this  locality.  Above  a  small 
doorway  in  the  western  face  is  a  large  Perpendicular  window, 
and  above  this  a  canopied  niche  containing  a  statue  of  St.  James, 
with  a  pilgrim's  wallet  pendent  from  his  girdle.  It  is  finished 
with  an  embattled  parapet,  once  having  eight  pinnacles.  The  three 
easternmost  bays  of  both  aisles  were  chancelled  off  to  constitute 
chantry  chapels  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Thomas,  pre- 
viously spoken  of.  The  font  is  a  carefully  cut  octangular  specimen 
of  the  Perpendicular  period,  having  an  elaborately  carved  spiral 
cover  surmounted  by  a  little  figure  of  the  Virgin  crowned.  The 
rim  below  is  a  subsequent  addition.  During  the  restoration  of  this 
church  a  most  beautiful  Early  English  clustered  base-mould  was 
found  below  the  surface  at  the  north  east  corner  of  the  south  aisle, 
close  to  the  tower  pier.  It  evidently  belonged  to  a  wall  shaft,  and 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  mouldings  and  foliated  band  is  worthy 
of  minute  examination.  At  the  east  end  of  the  present  church  two 
diff'erent  sized  arches  appear  to  have  done  service,  from  the  evidence 
of  their  still  existing  outlines  ;  but  all  are  now  filled  in  with 
masonry :  a  new  window  will  now  be  inserted  in  the  inner  one. 
There  was  formerly  a  fine  carved  oak  Perpendicular  chancel  screen 
here,  but  this  having  been  injured  by  its  fall,  and  hence  laid  aside, 
was  subsequently  sold  to  a  late  Incumbent  of  Eishtoft  Church, 
where  it  now  serves  as  an  organ  screen. 

All  Saints,  Benington. 

This  church  consists  of  a  tower,  nave,  aisles,  south  porch,  and 
chancel,  and  will  perhaps  be  best  described  by  commenting  on  their 
features  in  the  order  of  their  respective  dates.  The  oldest  and  by 
far  the  most  interesting  feature  is  the  chancel.  This  was  built 
during  the  best  period  of  Gothic  architecture,  but  has  since  been 
sadly  mutilated.  It  was  lighted  by  a  series  of  efi'ective  lancet 
lights,  four  of  which  remain  on  the  north  side,  although  only  the 
two  westernmost  are  now  open.  Below  these  is  a  good  bold  string. 
Originally  it  had  a  fine  vaulted  roof  springing  from  brackets, 
placed  at  a  low  level  between  each  light,  the  springers  of  which 
still  remain ;  but,  unfortunately,  during  the  Perpendicular  period, 
this  vaulting  and  the  high-pitched  roof  above  it,  the  weathering  of 
which  still  remains  on  the  face  of  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  were 
taken  down  and  the  present  low  roof  erected  in  its  stead.  Then 
also  the  present  poor  Perpendicular  east  window  and  four  others 
were  inserted  in  the  place  of  the  original  lancets  on  the  south  side. 
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Happily  the  chancel  arch  of  tlie  older  period  was  allowed  to  remain. 
Its  piers  are  enriched  with  clustered  shafts  having  boldly  foliated 
caps.  An  Easter  sepulchre,  and  a  double  and  a  single  aumbry  of 
the  same  date  also  still  exist  in  the  side  walls,  but  the  sedilia, 
piscina,  and  arched  recess  are  Decorated.  The  nave  and  aisles  are 
also  of  that  style.  The  former  consists  of  six  bays  having  arcades 
supported  by  octagonal  pillars.  Both  aisles  are  lighted  by  flat- 
headed  two-light  windows,  except  those  at  the  west  end  of  the 
northern  one  and  both  ends  of  the  southern  one,  where  there  are 
arched  windows  of  the  same  period — circa  1320-50;  that  at  the 
east  end  of  the  southern  one  has  lost  its  tracery.  During  the  Per- 
pendicular period,  besides  the  above-named  ill-advised  alterations  in 
the  chancel,  the  tower  was  built,  and  the  clerestory  was  added. 
The  first  is  a  plain  structure,  its  chief  feature  being  a  large  window 
in  the  west  wall  above  a  doorway  with  enriched  jambs  and  two 
small  statue  niches.  The  latter  has  six  lights  on  either  side,  and  is 
surmounted  by  an  embattled  parapet.  At  the  north-east  angle  is 
an  octangular  turret  covered  with  a  conical  spirelet,  containing  a 
staircase  leading  to  the  rood-loft  and  the  nave  roof,  and  a  bell-cot 
for  the  sancte  bell  remains  on  the  summit  of  the  nave  gable.  Within, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  good  old  oak  roof  covers  the  nave.  This  is 
ornamented  with  carved  figures  of  angels  set  between  each  of  the 
principals.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  piscina,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  opposite  one  a  statue  bracket  points  to  the  former 
existence  of  a  chapel  there,  most  probably  that  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  A  very  good  carved  oak  screen,  with  doors,  stands  within 
the  chancel  arch,  but  the  upper  part  has  been  robbed  of  its  surface 
carving  and  general  finishing.  On  the  north  of  the  chancel  arch  is 
a  doorway  giving  access  to  the  before-mentioned  staircase  turret,  and 
above  it  is  a  bracket.  The  font  is  a  richly  carved  octagonal  specimen 
of  the  Perpendicular  period.  On  the  panel  facing  eastward  is  carved 
a  representation  of  the  First  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  holding  a 
soul  or  souls  in  a  cloth  suspended  from  his  hands,  and  below  our 
Lord  crucified,  with  angels  censing  on  either  side.  In  the  other 
panels  are  figures  of  saints,  and  around  the  stem  others  of  apostles. 
From  its  position  and  the  height  and  size  of  its  base  unusual  dignity 
is  given  to  the  appearance  of  this  beautiful  font.  A  j)anelled  stone 
now  inserted  in  the  almshouse  near  this  church  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  it,  and  perhaps  formed  part  of  the  base  of  an  altar-tomb. 

St.  Helena's,  Leverton. 

This  very  interesting  church  consists  of  the  usual  features,  viz., 
a  tower,  nave,  aisles,  south  porch,  and  chancel,  and  a  beautiful  little 
sacristy  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  The  oldest  portions  are 
the  nave  and  aisles,  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourteentli  century. 
Originally  the  windows  of  both  aisles  were  alike,  consisting  of  flat- 
headed  three-lighted  ones  in  their  side  walls,  and  arched  windows 
having  reticulated  tracery  in  their  east  and  west  ends ;  but  the  one 
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at  the  east  end  of  tlie  north  aisle  has  been  replaced  by  a  Perpendic- 
ular successor,  and  otliers  are  now  in  a  mutilated  condition.    Above 
the  aisles  is  a  wretched  clerestory,  erected  in  1728.     At  the  west 
end  of  the  nave  is  a  low  Perpendicular  tower,  surmounted  by  a 
plain  parapet,  redeemed  from  insignificance  by  comparatively  large 
windows  in  the  belfry  stage  and  over  the  west   doorway.     The 
chancel  also  is  Perpendicular,  spacious  in  size,  but  deprived  of  its 
original  roof.     Its  gable  has  a  carved  cornice,  and  terminates  in 
a  cross ;  below  is  a  large  five-light  window.      In  the   side   walls 
are  consonant  three-light  windows,  between  four  good  pedimented 
buttresses.     Above  is  a  carved  cornice  and  parapet.     The  sacristy 
adjoining  the  chancel  has  a  low  span  roof,  and  good  pedimented 
buttresses  enriched  with  crockets  and  finials.     The  tracery  of  the 
east  window  is  noAV  gone.    The  gables  are  surmounted  by  crosses,  on 
each  of  which  is  a  figure  of  our  Lord.     Inside,  the  aisle  arcades,  of 
five  bays,  are  supported  by  clustered  pillars.     At  the  east  end  of 
the  south  aisle  has  clearly  been  a  large  chantry  chapel,  from  the 
evidence  of  two  statue  niches  and  a  piscina  there,  and  probably 
the  one  known  to  have  existed  here,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.     On  the   other  side  was   a  corresponding  chapel,  perhaps 
that  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  also  known  to  have  been  founded 
here.     The  font  is  a  good  Perpendicular  one,  placed  upon  a  lofty 
base.    By  the  chancel  arch  is  the  entrance  to  the  rood-loft  staircase, 
and  in  front  of  it  the  remains  of  a  fine  old  carved  oak  screen. 
Above  is  a  large  stone  corbel  on  either  side,  evidently  intended  to 
support  the  rood-loft.     The  chancel  seats  are  placed  upon  stone 
bases,  perforated  with  quatrefoils  at  intervals,  giving  them  a  very 
handsome  appearance.     Towards  the  east  end  of  the  south  wall 
are  three  sedilia,  having  cusjDed  and  crocketed  ogee-arched  heads, 
ending  in  large  finials,  with  pinnacles  between  them.     Above  is  a 
wide  carved  cornice.     At  the  back  of  the  easternmost  sedile  is  a 
square  hagioscope  connected  with  the  adjoining  chapel.    The  escut- 
cheon on  the  door  of  this  chapel  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  on  the 
sill  of  one  of  its  windows  is  cut  the  name  of  Hy.  Pecham,  who  was 
the  author  of  The  Complete  Gentleman,  and  the  date  1597,  also 
the  pattern  of  the  ancient  parish  cattle  brand.     On  the  chalice, 
dated  1569,  is  engraved  the  Leverton  rebus,  viz.,  a  lever  and  a  ton. 

St.  Maey's,  Leake. 

This  grand  old  church  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  wholly  of  the 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles  of  Gothic  architecture,  but 
witliin  the  responds  of  both  aisles  j^roclaim  that  a  Norman  church 
once  stood  here,  the  nave  of  which  was  as  large  as  that  of  the 
present  one.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  chancel  was  erected, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  nave  and  aisles 
were  erected.  The  nave  consists  of  six  bays,  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  arcades  supported  upon  clustered  piUars.  In  the  south 
aisle  side  wall  are  three  windows  of  three  lights  each,  having  plain 
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lancet  heads,  a  Perpendicular  window  east  of  tlie  modern  porch 
disfiguring  this  aisle,  and  a  three-light  reticulated  window  at  the 
east  end.  In  the  side  wall  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  Decorated 
reticulated  window  on  the  west  side  of  the  coeval  porch,  a  Per- 
pendicular one  on  the  east  of  it  with  some  earlier  carvings  intro- 
duced as  stops  to  the  hood-mould,  and  then  three  more  Decorated 
windows,  the  middle  one  having  a  square  head.  In  the  west  end 
is  another  Perpendicular  window.  The  chancel  is  lighted  by  four 
intersecting  lancet  windows  in  both  of  its  side  walls,  the  sills  of  the 
two  easternmost  ones  being  higher  than  those  of  the  others.  The 
east  window  is  gone,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  church;  and  the 
original  higher  pitched  roof  has  been  replaced  by  a  very  poor  and 
flat  representative.  At  the  south-east  angle  of  the  nave  is  an 
octagonal  turret  staircase,  covered  by  a  crocheted  conical  roof 
ending  in  a  finial.  Attached  to  this  is  a  clustered  canopied  statue 
niche  just  above  the  east  wall  of  the  south  aisle.  During  the 
Perpendicular  period  a  fine  clerestory  was  added  to  the  nave,  having 
six  good  two-light  windows  on  either  side,  and  between  these  pedi- 
mented  buttresses,  enriched  with  statue  niches,  a  plain  parapet,  and 
modern  roof  and  coping.  The  tower  is  a  large  low  specimen  of 
very  late  Gothic  work,  begun  in  1490,  and  finished  in  1547,  from 
the  evidence  of  a  record  to  that  effect  in  the  parish  register,  whence 
also  we  learn  that  it  cost  359/.  Os.  lOd.  The  thickness  of  its  walls 
in  some  degree  makes  up  for  the  poorness  of  its  buttresses.  Above 
the  doorway  in  its  western  face  is  a  large  window  of  six  lights,  and 
corresponding  belfry  windows  above.  In  its  south-eastern  angle  is 
a  staircase,  and  it  is  finished  above  with  an  embattled  parapet. 
Within,  the  tower  arch  is  lofty,  as  is  that  of  the  chancel.  This  is 
of  the  Perpendicular  period,  but  rests  upon  Decorated  jambs,  bearing 
evidence  of  having  had  a  screen  in  front  of  it :  in  the  south  aisle  is 
the  entrance  to  the  rood-loft  staircase.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel 
is  a  wretched  classical  reredos ;  on  the  south  side  rudely  worked 
sedilia  and  a  piscina,  and  opposite  an  aumbry.  A  statue  niche  at 
the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  gives  evidence  of  there  having  been 
a  chantry  chapel  there.  In  this  church  still  remains  the  effigy  of 
a  knight  cut  in  alabaster,  being  one  of  those  seen  here  by  Holies, 
but  it  was  doubtful  even  then  who  this  represented  and  commemo- 
rated. Here  also  is  a  curious  old  massive  almsbox  made  out  of  the 
bowl  of  a  tree,  and  secured  by  bands  and  hasps.  The  modern  lych 
gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  churchyard  was  erected  by  the  late 
Vicar,  the  Rev.  Henry  Barfoot,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
structure  was  erected,  when  its  cost  would  have  been  so  much  better 
appHed  to  the  much  needed  restoration  of  the  adjacent  old  church. 

St.  Nicholas's,  "Wrangle. 

This  very  interesting  church,  formerly  in  the  patronage  of 
Waltham  Abbey,  and  said  to  have  been  formerly  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary,  consists  of  a  nave,  aisles,  south  porch,  chancel,  and  tower. 
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The  earliest  feature  exists  where  we  very  commonly  find  the  oldest 
portions  of  a  church,  viz.,  between  the  tower  and  nave.  This  is  a 
richly  decorated  arch  of  a  late  Norman  or  Transitional  character. 
Xext  in  date  follows  the  beautiful  Early  English  doorway  within 
the  porch,  the  jambs  of  which  are  enriched  with  two  pillars  and 
two  lines  of  the  tooth  ornament  on  either  side.  Above  these 
rises  a  well  moulded  arch  having  a  very  boldly  tref oiled  head, 
the  chamfer  of  which  is  also  adorned  with  the  tooth  ornament. 
The  porch  is  Perpendicular,  and  has  a  chamber  over  it  ;  at  the 
angles  above  are  very  curious  carvings,  worthy  of  careful  exam- 
ination, whence  spring  pinnacles.  The  window  of  this  porch 
chamber  is  now  stopped  up :  above  is  a  little  statue  niche,  and 
within  the  porch  the  octagonal  base  of  a  stoup.  The  aisles  and 
the  clerestory  are  also  Perpendicular,  of  an  early  character.  An 
octagonal  staircase  turret  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  nave 
leads  to  the  rood-loft.  Both  aisles  and  clerestory  are  surmounted 
by  embattled  parapets.  Erom  the  evidence  of  the  arch  within 
the  tower  it  is  clear  that  this  was  originally  a  Norman  structure, 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  has  been  rebuilt.  The-  chancel  is  a 
good  piece  of  Decorated  work,  having  three  windows  in  each 
side  wall,  and  a  fine  five-light  window  with  reticulated  tracery  in 
its  head  in  the  east  wall.  The  gable  above  is  enriched  with 
crocketed  coping.  In  the  interior  the  aisle  arcades  of  six  bays, 
are  supported  by  octangular  pillars  of  Perpendicular  character, 
the  arches  and  responds  at  west  end  and  east  and  on  the  north  side 
are  Early  English.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  low 
arch,  probably  a  sepulchral  one,  and  in  the  opposite  wall  sedili, 
but  these  are  now  concealed  by  the  modern  wood-work  erected  in 
front  of  them.  In  several  of  the  north  aisle  windows  are  consider- 
able remains  of  very  beautifully  painted  glass,  now  indiscriminately 
commingled.  Among  these  fragments  in  the  east  window  of 
this  aisle  are  the  two  shields  noticed  by  Holies,  viz. — ^Arg.,  a 
cross  engrailed,  sa.,  between  four  crosses  botonee  fitchee,  gu.  and 
sa.,  a  cross  between  two  fleurs  de  lis  and  as  many  annulets,  quar- 
terly, arg.,  also  figures  of  David  and  Solomon.  Below  these  are 
four  more  figures  of  kings  and  prophets,  one  of  these  being  Esaias. 
Then  others  severally  entitled  Ezekiel,  Josias,  Hezekiah,  Amos, 
Joel,  Joatham,  Eoboas,  and  Jonas.  The  lower  part  of  this  window 
is  filled  with  fragments  of  various  subjects  collected  together  from 
several  windows.  In  the  northernmost  light  is  part  of  a  figure  of 
our  Lord  upon  the  cross,  part  of  a  representation  of  an  Abbot,  and 
the  word  Maria.  In  the  next  light  is  a  part  of  a  festal  subject,  a 
group  of  crowned  and  richly  robed  figures,  and  two  lilies.  In  the 
third  light  is  the  Nativity,  and  in  the  fourth  the  Eesurrection. 
Below  these  again  in  the  northernmost  light  are  six  figures  of 
angels  and  a  cock,  having  reference  to  St.  Peter.  In  the  second  a 
plant  or  flower  in  a  pot.  In  a  third  the  words,  "  Fill  Dei  miserere 
mei."    In  the  fourth  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.    In  one  window 
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of  tliis  aisle,  according  to  Holies,  was  this  legend,  "  Orate  pro  aia 
Johis  Harold,  et  Alicie,  uxoris  ejus,  qui  lianc  fenestram  fieri 
fecerunt."  In  another  the  bearings  of  XJfford  and  Beke,  and 
quarterly,  erm.  and  cheeky,  or  and  az.,  for  Gipthorpe.  In  a  third 
the  arms  of  England  and  France  quarterly,  a  border  gobony,  arg. 
and  az.,  for  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset;  England  a  border,  az., 
seme  of  fleurs  de  lis,  or,  for  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter.  Gu.,  a  fesse 
between  6  cross  crosslets,  or,  for  Beauchamp  quarterly,  with  cheeky, 
or  and  az.,  a  chevron,  erm.,  and  the  legend,  "Orate  pro  aiabus  Johis 
Haliday,  quondam  vicarii  de  Wrangle,  Alani  Haliday,  et  Agnetis 
Tixoris — Haliday  clerici,  qui  hanc  fenestram  fieri  fecerunt."  JSTow, 
in  the  easternmost  window  of  the  north  aisle  are  seven  figures,  four 
of  which  are  perfect.  In  the  next  are  other  figures  of  angels  and 
saints  with  their  names  below,  a^z.,  Sancta  Lucia,  Sanctus  Laurentius, 
Sanctus  Edvardus,  Sanctus  Edmundus,  Sanctus  Stephanus,  and 
Sancta  Barbara.  In  the  third  window  are  remains  of  seven  more 
figures,  only  one  of  Avhich  is  jDcrfect.  In  the  west  window  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  tower  was  formerly — Gu.,  3  waterbougets,  arg., 
for  Eos,  quarterly,  Avith  Arg.,  a  fesse  between  2  bars  gemels,  gu.,  for 
Badlesmere.  In  a  clerestory  window  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave 
— Arg.,  a  chief,  gu.,  over  all  a  bend,  az. — Cromwell,  quarterly  with. 
Cheeky,  or  and  gu.,  a  chief,  erm. — Tateshall.  In  the  east  window 
of  the  chancel  this  legend,  "  Thomas  de  Weyversty,  Abbas  de 
Woltham,  me  fieri  fecit."  There  also  were  various  memorials  of 
the  rich  merchant  family  of  Reade,  formerly  resident  here,  viz.,  of 
William  Reade,  John  son  of  William  Reade,  and  Richard  Reade, 
thus  referred  to  on  one  of  the  chancel  beams,  "  Orate  pro  bono  statu 
Ricardi  Reed,  mercatoris,  et  pro  aiabus  Johis  Rede,  et  Margarita 
parentum  ipsius  Rici,  qui  hoc  opus  fecit  ano.  dni.,  1528,"  which 
seems  to  imply  that  Richard  Reade  re-roofed  the  chancel  after 
the  death  of  his  father  and  mother,  whose  tombstone  still  remains 
below.  On  this  was  formerly  a  brass  plate  thus  inscribed  : — "  Here 
lieth  ye  bodies  of  John  Reed,  su'time  merchant  of  ye  stapill  of 
Calys,  and  Margaret  his  mfe,  ye  whiche  John  decessyd  ye  xxiii  day 
of  October  ye  yere  of  our  Lord  m.ccccc  and  iii,  ye  said  Margaret 
decessyd  ye  xxiiii  day  of  March,  yere  of  our  Lord  m.ccccc  and  iii." 

They  for  man,  when  ye  winde  blows 
Make  the  mill  grind  ; 

And  ever  thine  own  soul 
Have  thou  in  mind. 

That  thou  givest  with  thy  hand 
That  shalt  thou  finde, 

And  yt  thou  levys  thy  Executors 
Comys  far  be  liinde. 

Do  for  youre  selfe 
While  ye  have  space 

To  pray  Jhu  of  mcy  and  grace 
In  heven  to  have  a  place  ; 

followed  by  some  Latin  verses.     Finally  this  representative  of  the 
family  was  knighted,  whose  monument  still  remains  on  the  south 
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side  of  the  chancel.  This  was  Sir  John  Reade,  whose  effigy,  together 
with  that  of  liis  wife  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Garret,  rest  upon 
a  hase  below,  in  front  of  Avhich  are  figures  of  their  children,  includ- 
ing a  little  one  who  died  in  infancy.  He  is  represented  in  armour, 
and  she  in  the  dress  of  her  time.  Their  arms,  as  cut  upon  this 
monument,  are— Gu.,  on  a  bend,  arg.,  3  shovellers,  sa. — Kead,  im- 
paling, arg.,  a  bend  between  3  griffins'  heads  erased,  or,  quartering 
barry  of  6,  arg.  and  sa.  The  epitaph  runs  thus  : — "  Johannes  Eead, 
eques  aureus,  verique  xianus,  Eirenarcha  prudens,  pacisque  amator, 
dux  militaris  manus  in  hoc  partibus,  multum  dilectus  multumque 
desideratus  abiit,  non  obiit,  12o  die  Novembris  annoque  virginii 
partus  1626.  Postquam  summa  cum  laude  sexaginta  et  quinque 
complesset  annos."  Dame  Ann  Read  daughter  of  Sir  John  Garret, 
Knight,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  erected  tliis  monument  to  the  pious 
niemor}^  of  her  loving  beloved  husband,  Sir  John  Reade,  Knight. 

A  wortlij'-  gentleman,  of  sucli  good  parts 

As  had  of  rich  and  poor  the  love  and  hearts, 

Hath  here  his  corps,  the  case  and  outward  side, 

His  soul  in  heaven  with  Christ,  who  for  him  dyde. 

Fowle-mouth'd  base  envie,  saye  it  what  it  can, 

He  was  a  worthy,  honest,  right  good  man  ; 

Whose  love  did  linke,  and  nought  but  death  dissever, 

Well  may  they  he  conjoin'd  and  ly  together. 

Like  tiu'tle  doves  they  liv'd  ;  chast,  pure  in  mind  ; 

Fewe,  0  too  fewe,  such  couples  we  shall  find. 

Example  they  have  left  for  after  times 

To  shun  of  marriage  state  the  common  crimes. 
Psalm  127,  3  v.  Psalm  128,  3  v. 
There  is  a  handsome  old  Elizabethan  pulpit,  with  a  canopied  sound- 
ing-board above.  The  former  font  seems  to  have  been  the  gift  of 
William  Herring,  as  Holies  records  that  this  exhortation  was  cut 
upon  its  cover : — "  Orate  specialiter  pro  aia  Willi  Herring,  quondam 
vicarii  istius  ecclia  cujus  aia,  &.,"  but  this  was  replaced  by  the 
present  plain  octagonal  one  in  the  last  century,  as  it  bears  the  name 
of  "  Ric.  Bailey,  Vicar,"  and  the  date  ''  1724." 

St.  Margaret's,  Sibsey. 

This  fine  parish  church  was  thoroughly  restored  some  years  ago, 
and  is  in  excellent  condition,  contrasting  very  favourably  with  many 
others  visited  by  the  Society  during  its  Excursions.  It  consists  of  a 
lofty  tower,  spacious  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  south  porch, 
chancel,  and  modern  vestry,  in  the  construction  of  which  all  four  styles 
of  Gothic  architecture  are  represented.  The  nave,  with  its  aisle 
arcades,  are  Norman.  These  last,  of  five  bays,  are  supported  by  un- 
usually lofty  cu'cular  pillars,  having  scalloped  cushion-caps  and  square 
abaci.  The  eastern  arch  of  the  south  arcade  is  narrower  than  the 
others,  to  admit  of  a  turret  staircase  formerly  giving  access  to  the  rood 
loft,  and  its  respond  has  some  later  details  than  the  others.  From 
the  great  height  of  these  pillars,  and  from  the  fact  that  their  upper 
portions  are  composed  of  larger  stones  than  the  rest,  some  have 
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tliouglit  tliat  these  were  lieiglitened  after  their  first  erection,  but  on 
further  examination  this  apjDears  not  to  have  been  the  case.  The 
aisles  were  rebuilt  a  few  years  ago.  The  windows  in  the  southern 
one  are  of  the  cusped  interesting  lancet  kind,  and  here  is  a  piscina. 
In  the  wall  of  the  northern  one  is  inserted  a  Norman  doorway, 
having  shafted  jambs  and  a  semicircular  head,  ornamented  with  the 
dove-tail  device.  The  porch  on  the  south  side  is  a  poor  feature  of 
a  debased  character,  but  has  a  vaulted  roof.  Upon  it  are  cut  the 
dates  of  1699  and  1791.  Within  it  is  a  plain  doorway,  giving 
access  to  the  church.  The  outline  of  the  original  nave  roof  is  still 
indicated  against  the  eastern  face  of  the  tower,  but  subsequently 
the  present  Perpendicular  clerestory,  with  its  five  lights  on  either 
side,  and  the  sancte  bell-cot  on  its  western  gable,  were  added.  The 
roofs  throughout  are  modern.  The  tower  is  a  grand  feature  four 
stages  in  height,  and  having  a  staircase  in  its  north-west  angle. 
The  three  lower  stages  are  Early  English,  excepting  a  two-light 
Decorated  window  inserted  in  its  western  face.  In  the  second  stage 
are  beautiful  coupled  lights,  the  jambs  of  which  are  enriched  with 
three  pillars  and  three  lines  of  the  tooth  ornament  on  either  side. 
Above  is  a  debased  addition,  finished  with  an  embattled  parapet, 
and  said  to  have  been  erected  at  the  urgent  desire  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Erith  Bank,  who,  through  the  extra  height  thus  given  to  this 
tower,  could  see  it  from  their  hamlet,  although  nearly  five  miles 
distant  from  it.  The  tower  contains  eight  bells,  the  possession  of 
which  has  led  to  much  skill  in  bell-ringing  at  Sibsey,  some  records 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  belfry  chamber.  The  chancel  arch  is 
Perpendicular.  In  each  wall  of  the  spacious  chancel  beyond,  towards 
it  west  end,  is  a  very  long  two-light  window,  and  beyond  these,  on 
the  south,  a  door  and  two  three-light  windows,  sedilia,  and  a 
piscina,  and  on  the  north  a  modern  vestry  and  a  three-light  window. 
The  east  window  is  a  modern  five-light  one,  filled  with  23ainted  glass 
representing  some  of  the  principal  events  in  our  Lord's  life,  and 
serving  as  a  memorial.  Several  of  the  other  windows  are  also 
similarly  adorned.  The  font  of  this  church  is  an  interesting  speci- 
men of  the  Early  English  style.  Its  stem  is  surrounded  by  eight 
shaftlets.  The  bowl  is  octangular,  and  on  each  face  are  carved  two 
crosses,  above  which  is  an  incised  ornamental  device. 


Sepulchral  Monuments  and  Effi.gies  in  Boston  Cliurch,  Lincolnshire. 
By  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

In  arclia3ology  tliere  is,  I  tliink,  no  study  more  interesting  than  tliat 
wliich  relates  to  our  Sepulchral  Memorials,  the  monuments  raised 
over  the  remains  of  those  famed  or  well  known  in  their  generation, 
but  of  whom  we  are  now  oblivious. 

The  rude,  untooled  and  unlettered  monoliths,  the  meini  hirion 
or  pillar  stones  ;  and  the  equally  rude  but  more  ponderous  cromlechs, 
those  immense  stones  placed  table  wise,  but  resting  upon  and  sup- 
ported by  other  stones  of  great  or  lesser  magnitude,  were  the  sepul- 
chral memorials  of  the  ancient  Britons.  These  are  mostly  found  in 
"Wales,  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  and  Cornwall,  but  they  are  occasion- 
ally met  with  elsewhere. 

To  these  succeeded  the  Eoman  sepulchral  monuments,  often 
inscribed,  worked  with  regularity,  and  ofttimes  sculptured  in  relief. 
These  also  were  of  two  kinds,  the  sepulchral  upright  slab,  often 
with  a  pedimental  head,  placed  at  the  grave  like  the  tombstone  of 
the  present  age,  and  the  sarcophagus,  or  massive  stone  coffin, 
differing  from  the  mediaeval  stone  coffins  in  being  fashioned  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  mth  the  lid  or  cover  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, either  flat  or  coped  en  dos  d'asne.  This,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
placed  above  ground,  had  the  side  fronting  the  road  ornamented  or 
inscribed  with  some  device  or  epitaph,  often  with  both.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  inscribed  memorials  of  the  later  Britons,  from  the  fifth  to 
the  eighth  century.  These  are  mostly  found  in  Wales  and  Cornwall. 
They  consist  of  stones  irregularly  shaped,  with  rudely  formed  letters, 
and  bad  latinity. 

To  these  succeeded  the  few  sepulchral  memorials  we  have  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  after  their  conversion,  some  covered  with  lacertine 
knot-work,  rudely  sculptured  in  relief,  not  dissimilar  to  the  illumi- 
nations in  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts.  These  Anglo-Saxon  memorials 
are  not  numerous,  neither  are  those  of  the  Norman  era,  extending 
to  the  close  of  the  tvfelfth  century. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  we  first  meet  with  in  this  country, 
(with  few  exceptions  belonging  to  the  prior  century,)  the  sculp- 
tured recumbent  effigy.  In  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  these  effigies  are 
very  common.  They  are  found  in  churches  all  over  the  kingdom, 
and  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  district.  We  meet  with  them 
in  many  a  little  country  church.  Those  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  often  placed  under  an  arch  in  the  waU,  raised  a 
little  above  the  pavement ;  in  the  fourteenth  and  following  cen- 
turies placed  on  high  tombs,  the  sides  of  which  are  more  or  less 
enriched  with  architectural  details  and  sculpture. 
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These  are  grapliically  described  by  the  autlior  of  Piei's  Plough- 
man's Crede,  a  Avriter  of  tlie  foiirteentli  century  : — 

"  Tombes  vpoii  tabernacles,  tylde  opon  lofte, 
Housed  in  liornes,  liarde  set  abouten. 
Of  Armede  alabaustre,  clad  for  the  nones, 
Maad  opon  marbel  in  many  manner  wyse  ; 
Knyglites  in  their  conisante,  clad  for  the  nones, 
A  lie  it  semed  seyntes,  ysacred  upon  erthe, 
And  lonely  ladies  y^vl'ougllt  layen  by  her  sydes 
In  manye  gay  garnemens  that  were  gold  beten. " 

Many  of  the  monuments  of  the  sculptured  effigies  are  unin- 
scribed.  In  an  endeavour  to  appropriate  such  we  have  to  regard 
and  examine  minutely  the  fashion  and  details  of  armour,  vestments, 
and  dress,  and  also  the  architectural  features. 

Some  of  these  monuments  have  served  (like  the  palimpsest 
brasses  we  now  and  then  find,)  for  those  of  a  prior  generation. 
There  are  two  remarkable  instances  of  this — one  lately  discovered 
within  the  precincts  of  Westminster  Abbey.  This  is  a  Eoman 
sarcophagus,  the  side  ornamented  and  inscribed,  with  a  coped  lid. 
This  appears  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  have  been  used  for  a 
secondary  interment,  and  a  rudely-shaped  Maltese  cross  worked 
upon  the  cover  in  relief  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  The 
monument  of  Chaucer,  against  the  east  wall  of  the  south  transept 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  is  neither  of  the  period  of  his  death,  a.d. 
1400,  nor  of  or  about  the  period,  a.d.  1556,  in  which  it  was  placed 
to  his  memory  by  Nicholas  Brigham,  his  admirer,  but  of  an  inter- 
mediate period.  I  should  consider  it  to  be  a  work  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  centmy,  about  a.d.  1480.  I  have  looked  in 
vain  in  the  interesting  work,  published  in  1868,  of  the  present 
Dean  of  Westminster,  Dean  Stanley,  on  that  Abbey,  for  an  explana- 
tion, and  I  have  been  disappointed.  My  attention  was  drawn  to 
this  monument  a  few  years  ago  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Jolin  Go  ugh 
Nicholls,  a  name  well  known  amongst  and  resjDected  by  antiquaries, 
and  since  then  I  have  carefully  examined  it,  and  have  come  to  a 
conclusion. 

In  the  OJironicle  of  the  Grey  Friars  in  London,  edited  for  the 
Camden  Society  by  Mr.  Mcholls,  I  find  the  following  entry: — 
''Item  at  this  same  tyme  (September  1547)  was  pullyd  up  alle  the 
tomes,  grett  stones — all  the  auteres,  with  the  stalles  and  walles  of 
the  qweer  and  auteres  in  the  Church,  that  was  sometime  the  Grey 
Freeres,  and  solde,  and  the  qweer  made  smaller." 

And  again  another  entry,  under  the  year  1552: — "Item,  the 
XXV  day  of  October  was  the  pluckynge  downe  of  alle  the  alteres 
and  chappelles  in  all  Powlles  Churche,  with  alle  the  toumes,  at  the 
commandment  of  the  Byshoppe,  then  beynge  Nicholas  Eydley,  and 
alle  the  goodly  stoneworke  that  stode  behynde  the  hye  alter,  and 
the  place  for  the  prest  dekyne  and  sub-dekyne ;  and  wolde  a  pullyd 
downe  John  A.  Canute's  tome,  but  there  was  a  commandment  [to] 
the  contrary  from  the  Counsell,  and  soo  yt  was  made  all  playne  as 
yt  aperes."  • 
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JSTow,  that  the  present  monument  to  Chaucer  was  one  of  the 
old  monuments  from  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  Newgate-street, 
or  from  old  St.  Paul's,  tlius  pulled  down  and  sold,  I  have  little 
•doubt.  It  is  a  second-hand  monument,  set  up  at  the  expense  of 
Nicholas  Brigham,  but  it  is  no  monument  of  the  period  at  which  it 
was  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  that  hallowed  fane  which  graces  this  place,  a  church,  perhaps 
from  its  associations,  better  known  and  thought  of  amongst  the 
more  highly  educated  classes  of  the  United  States  of  America  than 
any  other  religious  edifice  in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of 
that  Avhich  enshrines  the  dust  of  Shakesj)eare,  we  might  reasonably 
expect  to  meet  with  many  a  sculptured  tomb  and  recumbent  effigy, 
carrying  us  back  to  past  ages,  but  f  route  nulla  fides — we  are  doomed 
to  disappointment.  There  are  but  few  which  require  to  be  described ; 
neither  of  these  contain  any  peculiar  features,  nor  are  the  names  of 
the  individuals  the  sculptured  effigies  commemorate  known.  There 
are,  however,  numerous  flat  slabs  forming  the  pavement,  with 
matrices,  from  which  brass  effigies  and  inscriptions  have  been  ruth- 
lessly torn.  This  church  was  once  rich  in  incised  brasses,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  contained  any,  or  but  few,  sculptured  effigies. 
Your  late  learned  and  talented  liistorian,  Mr.  Pishey  Thompson,  who 
published  in  1856  a  history  of  Boston  and  the  surrounding  locality, 
— an  interesting  portion  of  a  county  history  which,  it  is  to  be 
wished,  could  be  carried  on, — tells  us  the  two  sculptured  monu- 
ments were  removed  about  ninety  years  ago  (it  would  now  be 
upwards  of  a  century),  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and 
that  tradition  states  that  they  were  brought  from  St.  John's  Church, 
when  that  building  was  taken  down  in  1626.  He  records  his 
opinion  that  the  effigy  in  armour  is  the  memorial  of  a  member  of 
one  of  the  ancient  families  of  Weston  or  Dinely,  both  of  which 
resided  in  Boston.  I  differ  from  Mr.  Thompson,  where  he  says, 
"It  is  probable  from  the  armour  of  the  knight  and  the  dress  of  the 
female,  that  these  figures  were  executed  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century."  Now  I  should  fix  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
or  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  as  the  period  of  the  execution  of  these 
monuments.     But  I  will  proceed  to  describe  them  in  detail. 

In  the  south  aisle,  under  a  sepulchral  arch  in  the  wall,  which 
arch  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  coeval  with  the  structure  of  this 
portion  of  the  church,  and  one  of  the  numerous  sepulchral  arches 
constructed  in  the  walls  of  the  aisles,  is  what  Leland  would  call  a 
high  tomb.  This  is  of  alabaster,  and  is  divided  on  the  north  side 
into  four  ogee-headed  canopied  compartments,  the  head  of  each 
canopy  being  externally  enriched  with  crockets,  and  terminating  in 
a  finial.  Between  these  canopies  are  buttresses,  and  each  comjiart- 
ment  contains,  on  a  small  projecting  bracket,  the  figure  of  an  angel 
holding  a  shield,  whilst  on  the  slab  which  surmounts  this  tomb, 
and  is  moulded  on  the  verge,  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a  man 
armed  "  cap-a-pie." 
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The  head  of  this  effigy  reposes  on  a  tilting  helme,  mth  mantling, 
the  latter  tasselled  at  the  extremity.  On  the  head  is  worn  the 
conical  basinet,  surrounded  above  the  temples  by  an  orle  or  wreath 
stuffed  so  as  to  counteract  the  pressure  of  the  tilting  helme,  which 
latter  was  worn  only  in  tournaments  and  jousting,  not  in  actual 
warfare,  though  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  commonly 
represented,  as  here,  beneath  the  head.  Over  the  chin  and  neck  is 
worn  the  gorget  or  moveable  beaver  of  plate,  affixed  to  the  basinet, 
so  as  to  leave  the  face  exposed  in  a  shield-shaped  compartment ; 
over  the  lip  is  the  moustache.  Eound  the  neck  is  worn  a  chain, 
with  a  small  Maltese-shaped  cross  as  a  pendant.  The  body  armour 
consists  of  a  globular-shaped  breast  plate,  with  a  skirt  of  taces  of 
laminated  plates,  overlapping  upwards,  attached ;  a  rich  bawdrick, 
or  ornamental  belt,  encircles  the  loins  horizontally.  Beneath  the 
taces  is  a  small  apron  of  mail,  and  affixed  by  straps  to  the  taces  are 
four  small  tuilles  or  angular  shaped  plates.  The  shoulders  are 
protected  by  epaulieres,  the  lower  arms  and  hands  have  been 
restored,  but  not  judiciously  or  correctly.  Cuisses  or  thigh  coverings, 
genouilleres  or  knee  caps,  jambs  or  leg  coverings,  all  of  plate,  protect 
the  nether  limbs,  whilst  the  feet  are  encased  in  sollerets,  pointed  at 
the  toes  and  laminated,  with  rowelled  spurs  attached  to  the  heels. 
The  feet  rest  against  a  lion. 

The  liigh  tomb,  on  which  reposes  the  effigy  of  a  lady,  is  placed 
beneath  a  sepulchral  arch  of  much  earlier  date,  viz.,  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  westward  of  that  on  which  is  placed  the  effigy  in 
armour  I  have  noticed.  This  tomb  presents  at  the  sides  two  circles, 
quatrefoiled  within,  containing  shields,  between  these  is  a  square 
with  a  quatrefoil  within  containing  a  lozenge  escutcheon  of  late  date 
and  out  of  place.  On  this  tomb  of  black  or  grey  forest  marble,  is 
the  recumbent  effigy,  in  alabaster,  of  a  lady.  She  is  represented  in 
the  mitred  head  dress,  a  very  simple  and  good  example ;  her  head 
reposes  on  a  cushion  supported  by  angels.  She  is  vested  in  a  low 
bodiced  gown  close  fitting  to  the  waist,  with  the  sides  open,  the 
skirts  of  the  gown  are  full  and  the  drapery  well  disposed.  The  feet 
are  covered  by  it,  and  rest  against  two  whelps,  the  hands  are  bare 
with  falling  sleeves  at  the  wrist.  Over  the  gown  is  worn  the  mantle, 
fastened  in  front  by  a  cordon,  the  tasselled  extremities  of  which 
hang  down  in  front  of  the  body ;  the  neck  is  bare.  Thus  much  of 
the  sculptured  monuments  at  present  existing  in  this  noble  fabric. 
Near  the  communion  table,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  is  a 
fine  Flemish  brass,  not  altogether  perfect,  representing  a  male  effigy 
in  the  dress  of  a  civilian  or  merchant  of  the  latter  j)art  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  on  wliich  the  device  of  a  peascod,  the  name  of 
the  party  commemorated,  appears. 

On  the  opposite  side  is  the  incised  brass  effigy,  of  about  the 
year  1400,  of  one  in  a  canonical  habit,  of  the  canon  or  prebendary 
of  some  cathedral.  He  appears  in  the  choral  habit  of  his  rank,  the 
surplice  with  long  hanging  sleeves,  the  almucium  aumasse  or  furred 
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tippet  about  the  neck,  with  the  scarf-like  appendages  hanging 
downwards.  Over  this  is  worn  the  cope  with  the  orfreys  in  front 
ornamented  with  figures  of  the  apostles  under  canopies. 

Who  the  worthies  were  thus  commemorated  by  the  sculptured 
effigies,  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  a  matter  for  some  local  historian,  from 
his  knowledge  of  family  and  local  history,  to  examine  into  and 
determine.  He  has  sufficient  data,  so  far  as  regards  the  periods  at 
which  these  monuments  were  sculptured  and  graven,  to  enable  him 
to  arrive  at  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  conclusion.  I  have  done  so 
in  many  instances  in  my  own  county,  having  had  to  contend  against 
preconceived  opinions.  Whoever  may  be  represented  by  these 
effigies,  they  do  but  confirm  the  truth  of  that  scriptural  adage,  so 
far  as  regards  those  who  come  after  us,  "  We  shall  all  be  forgotten 
in  time." 


Notices  of  Boston  in  1621.— Ej  the  Eev.  G.  B.  Blenkin,  M.A., 

Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  Vicar  of  Boston. 

The  calendaring  of  the  State  Papers,  now  completed  to  the  year 
1638,  and  the  opportunities  of  search  afforded  at  the  new  Eecord 
Office  have  rendered  the  investigation  of  subjects  of  local  interest 
comparatively  easy  and  inexpensive :  and  it  was  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  liitherto  unpublished  record  which  might  throw  light 
upon  the  History  of  Boston  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  especially 
in  connexion  with  its  ecclesiastical  condition,  that  I  was  led  to 
procure  a  list  of  such  Papers  as  relate  to  this  place  at  that  particu- 
lar time. 

In  this  hope  I  was  to  a  great  extent  disappointed,  the  general 
nature  of  the  entries  being  wholly  unecclesiastical,  and  referring  to 
subjects  important  no  doubt  at  the  time,  but  not  of  any  particular 
interest  at  the  present  day.*  There  are,  however,  two  which  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  as  they  have  never,  I  believe,  been 
published,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  silence,  were  wholly 
unknown  to  Mr.  Thompson,  the  learned  and  laborious  historian  of 
Boston,  they  will,  I  venture  to  hope,  be  interesting  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  now  present,  and  not  unacceptable  to  the  Members 
of  the  Society  generally :  at  any  rate,  they  may  serve  to  give  a 

*  The  following  are  specimens  of  them,  the  whole  number  being  only  thirteen  :— 

August  29, 1604.—"  Statute  and  decrees  made  at  Boston  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
for  cleaning  certain  Drains  in  the  Fens." 

April  7,  1605.— Mayor  of  Boston  to  Lord  Burleigh.—"  A  great  fish  cast  ashore  at  Holbeach 
is  claimed  by  Sir  Robert  Wingfield  as  being  within  her  Majesty's  jointure.  He  also  summons 
fishermen  to  his  court  instead  of  the  Admiral's  Court  at  Boston.  They  send  their  charter, 
&c.,  to  prove  their  admiralty  rights  and  seek  redress." 

April  8,  1611.— Sir  a.  Bruce  to  Salisbury.—"  The  King  recommends  to  the  Commissioners 
for  suits  his  petition  to  furnish  Boston,  &c.,  with  salt." 

Sept.  24,  1618.— Earl  of  Rutland  and  Others  to  the  Council.—"  The  Bridge  at  Boston 
needs  repairs,"  &c. 
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clearer  insiglit  into  tlie  state  of  feeling,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  in  a 
parish  which  was  supposed  to  be  largely  influenced  by  the  Puritan 
spirit  of  the  times,  and,  it  may  be,  may  tend  to  correct,  or  at  least 
modify,  impressions  wliicli  a  more  general  view  may  have  led  us  to 
entertain. 

The  subject  to  which  these  Papers  refer  was  a  supposed  act  of 
treason  and  disloyalty  to  the  throne,  by  cutting  off  the  crosses  from 
the  king's  arms  upon  the  maces  belonging  to  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration, and  usually  carried  before  that  body  on  Sundays  and 
other  festival  days  when  they  attended  divine  worship  at  the  parish 
church  j  and  information  having  been  given  by  one  Davye  Lewis 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  a  commission  was  issued  to 
Mr.  Anthony  Irby,  one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  and  to  Mr. 
Leonard  Bawtree,  Sergeant-at-Law,  bearing  date  the  23rd  day  of 
March,  1621,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  and 
afterwards  a  second  commission  to  the  Solicitor  General  dated  May 
18th,  in  the  same  year,  authorizing  them  to  examine  into  the  case, 
and  report  thereupon — the  information  (as  shewn  in  one  of  their 
replies,)  running  thus — "  That  the  Maior  of  Boston,  Mr.  Thomas 
Middlecote,  by  himselfe  or  some  others  by  his  appointment  or  con- 
sent had  cutt  off  the  cross  from  the  mace  and  caused  yt  to  he  carried 
before  liwi  soe  defaced" — such  an  act  being,  according  to  one 
Abraham  Browne,  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses  examined,  "  very 
evil  done  and  a  dangerous  matter,"  "  a  felonye  or  treason  because 
yt  was  a  defacinge  of  the  imperiall  crowne,"  an  opinion  in  which 
the  Privy  Council  seem  to  have  concurred,  from  the  importance 
which  they  attached  to  the  deed,  and  the  efforts  made  to  discover 
the  doer  of  it. 

Upon  the  issue  of  the  first  of  these  commissions,  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  seem  to  have  taken  the  evidence  of  ten  persons, 
among  which  were  the  two  sergeants-at-mace,  the  two  maid  servants 
of  the  Mayor,  an  alderman,  and  a  churchwarden ;  and  the  result  of 
their  investigations  is  thus  stated  in  their  report,  dated  April  7th 
in  the  same  year  : — 

"  To  Ityfie  your  Hono''^  wee  have  taken  many  examinacons  of 
of  div'se  psonnes  and  made  what  inquire  wee  possiblye  cann 
whereby  we  finde  theare  be  twoe  sortes  of  maces  in  the  towne 
of  Boston,  the  one  a  lesser  w*^  only  his  Ma^^^^^  armes  ingraven, 
usually  and  ordinarilye  caryed  by  the  Sergeants,  the  other  greater 
with  the  ball  and  crosse  on  the  toppe  only  caryed  before  the  Maior 
to  the  Church  on  Sunday es  and  Thursday es  and  solomn  tymes.  That 
uppon  the  first  day  of  ffebruarye  beinge  Thursdaye  the  maior 
having  bene  at  Church  those  maces  weare  brought  home  whole  and 
safe  and  layd  in  the  Maior's  house  in  the  hall  windowe  next  the 
street  as  they  were  usuallye,  but  there  negligently  left  by  the 
sergeants  untill  dynner  tyme  next  day,  being  Frydaye.  In  w<^^ 
meaiie  tyme  the  toppes  of  the  crosses  onely  were  cutt  off  from  both 
the  maces,  the  two  crosse  harrs  thereof  rerticujning  intyre :  and  soe  by 
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one  of  the  mayde  servants  put  into  the  cases  and  caryed  into  the 
chamber  w^^out  any  notice  or  knowledge  thereof  given  by  her  to 
the  Mayor  her  Master,  and  soe  rested  untyll  the  Sundaye  morninge 
followinge,  at  w^^  tyme  beeing  brought  down  the  sergeiante  espyed 
yt :  whereuppon  botli  the  niaior  and  his  wife  were  much  moved 
and  angrye  at  the  fait,  but  the  sermon  bell  then  ringinge  and  the 
maior  then  going  out  of  his  house  to  the  church,  intending  to 
examine  yt  after  dynner  as  he  did,  went  on  and  had  them  soe 
caryed  before  hym  to  the  church  that  day,  as  they  were  likewise 
caryed  the  Thursdaye  and  Sundaye  after  before  hym.  But  as 
soone  as  the  Goldsmyth  of  Boston,  who  was  then  at  Lynn  Martt 
came  home  he  caused  the  same  to  be  mended  before  any  complaints 
made  to  his  Ma*^^  or  y^  honors,  and  before  he  that  did  complayne 
did  come  from  home ;  hut  by  whome  or  for  what  end  or  cause  the 
toppes  of  those  crosses  were  soe  cut  off  we  cannot  find  oute  or 
perceive,  nor  that  the  maior  was  in  any  waye  privye  or  consenting 
thereto  being  a  man  well  deserving  in  his  Ma*^®'^  service  in  the 
countrye,  wherein  he  is  a  commissioner  of  the  peace.  And  soe  wee 
humbly  rest  yo^  hono^^  to  command. 

"  Leo  Bawtree.     Anthony  Irby." 

The  result  of  this  first  commission  did  not,  as  it  seems,  allay 
the  suspicions  of  Government,  and  satisfy  them  of  the  loyalty  and 
innocence  either  of  the  Mayor  or  the  inhabitants  generally,  especially 
as  the  witnesses,  according  to  the  further  statement  of  the  informant 
Lewis,  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  Mayor,  and  also  by  Mr,  Irby 
the  commissioner,  who  was  also  the  representative  of  the  to^vn  in 
Parliament.  In  the  Domestic  Papers  of  same  reign.  Vol.  120, 
JN'o.  77,  we  have  an  amusing  account  of  this  supposed  tampering, 
where  one  Wm.  Hill  states  that  the  said  Lewis  "  sayed  yt  when 
Mr.  S^jeant  Bawtree  did  examine  div'se  of  the  examinates  to  any 
materiall  pointe,  Mr.  Irby  would  answere  before  ye  examinate  and 
say  '  Thou  knowest  nothing  of  this  businesse,'  and  yf  any  exami- 
nate did  answeare  any  thing  wh*^^  he  tooke  to  be  materiall,  he 
would  then  say,  '  Hould  thy  peace,  ffoole,'  so  yt  Mr.  S^'jeant  Bawtree 
found  fault  w*^  him  for  soe  doeing." 

Also  "  That  Mr.  Maior  did  attend  in  the  house  during  all  the 
tyme  of  the  examinacon  of  the  examinates  and  did  conferr  w*^ 
every  one  or  the  most  of  them  iinediately  before  they  went  to  be 
examined  and  also  after  they  came  from  being  examined.  That 
Mr.  Irby  came  downc  to  Mr.  Maior  and  advised  him  privately  to 
direct  one  Eich.  Westland  immediately  before  he  went  to  be 
examined." 

It  w^ould  appear  also  from  certain  notes  to  these  Domestic 
Papers,  that  there  was  a  suspicion  that  the  informant  LeVis  had 
been  himself  bribed  to  withhold  information,  and  compromise 
the  matter  in  favour  of  the  Corporation ;  for  another  entry  is 
as  follows  : — "  Mr.  Ant^.  Ingoldsby,  prson  of  ffishtofte,  a  verie 
inward   friend  of  the    Maior   told   Lewis   (he  being  desirous  to 
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borrow  some  money  of  tlie  said  Ingoldsby)  that  lie  would  fetch 
him  some  from  the  Maior."  A  further  entry  also  states  the  sub- 
ject of  a  conversation  in  Mr.  Tibson's  shop  to  Mrs.  Jinkinson 
and  others  by  Lewis,  which  was  that — "  Having  pformed  the 
pte  of  a  faithfull  servant  towards  his  maister  (the  king),  he 
woulde  now  doe  what  service  he  coulde  for  the  Corporacon  of 
Boston  /'  and  a  third  entry  speaks  of  "  Lewis,  his  receivinge  of 
ffive  pounds  of  Camock  at  London,  likewise  his  sending  to  one 
Springe  for  ffortye  shillings  and  a  letter,  which  had  been  sente 
by  the  saide  Springe  to  him  to  London  to  bear  his  charges 
down."  The  above-named  persons,  Camock  and  Springe,  having 
been  sent  to  London,  according  to  another  entry,  "  to  p'cure  him  to 
desist  in  his  loyall  service." 

Under  these  circumstances  a  second  commission  was  issued 
addressed  to  the  King's  Solicitor  General,  and  an  examination 
holden  as  on  the  former  occasion,  the  same  witnesses  for  the  most 
part  appearing,  with  two  or  three  others,  among  whom  was  the 
Mayor  himself.  But  the  result  was  as  before,  a  perfect  vindication 
of  the  Mayor's  character  against  every  imputation  of  disloyalty,  and 
an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  commissioner  that  he  could 
not  discover  the  guilty  person.  "  Upon  the  receite  of  this  letter  (he 
says  in  his  Eeport),  I  forthwith  sent  for  the  ptye  who  could  give 
information  therein ;  Middlecote  himself  and  eleven  others  cae,  but 
David  Lew^s  who  I  find  did  first  complaine  of  the  misdeamo^  cae 
not.  All  the  rest  I  have  examined  and  have  sent  the  examinations 
to  y^  hon^.  Out  of  them  all  I  cann  collect  nothinge  which  cann 
fixe  upp5  Middlecoate,  but  a  p^'sumtion  that  he  should  be  consenting 
thereto  because  the  maces  loere  in  his  house.  On  the  other  side 
there  are  many  circumstances  which  seem  to  excuse  him  of  this 
foolish  and  peevish  fact,  for  the  maces  were  caried  before  him  w*^ 
the  crosses  before  tliis  accident  fell  out :  when  he  first  prceaved  it, 
he  was  or  seemed  to  be  much  ofi'ended  thereat :  he  caused  the 
crosses  to  be  new  made  as  soon  as  the  goldsmith  retourned  holme  : 
and  he  used  the  maces  aff^  they  were  mended  againe.  Yet  doubt- 
less I  bolden  it  was  done  pposely,  whosoev^  was  the  actor  of  it. 
Soe  humbly  leaving  that  which  is  already  done  and  what  is  fitt  to 
be  further  done  to  yo^  better  judgement  or  to  the  further  direction 
of  the  Lords.  I  humbly  take  leave  and  rest  at  yo'^  honors  service 
ready  to  be  commanded. 

''  To  the  Eight  hon^^^  "  Eo.  Heath, 

"  S"^  George  Calvert,  Knight, 

"  Principall  Secretary  to  his  Ma^y^" 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  civil  aspect  of  the  case  was  concerned, 
the  result  of  the  investigation  was  thorouglily  creditable  to  the 
Mayor  and  to  the  town — and  I  will  make  no  further  remark 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  than  to  point  out  what  I  think  the 
facts  already  stated  prove — viz.,  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the 
government  to  the  slightest  supposed  disloyalty  among  the  people. 
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When  it  is  remembered  that  Boston  held  at  this  time  a  most 
insignificant  place  in  his  Majesty's  dominions,  so  much  so  that 
the  inhabitants  themselves  only  fourteen  years  before  (1607),  had 
petitioned  Parliament  (as  stated  in  the  Corporation  records)  that 
*'  it  might  be  put  among  the  decayed  towns," — when  it  is  remem- 
bered, too,  that  it  had  been  proved  under  the  first  commission  that 
the  alleged  offence  was  the  mere  cutting  off  of  a  small  portion  of  only 
an  appanage  of  the  regalia,  and  yet  that  this  trifling  act,  probably 
some  foolish  freak,  having  no  political  meaning  whatever,  was 
deemed  a  charge  so  grave  as  to  need  a  second  commission  to  inves- 
tigate it — it  is  not  an  unfair  inference,  I  think,  that  there  must 
have  been  (to  say  the  least)  very  great  suspiciousness  in  the  ruling 
powers,  and  a  lack  of  that  large-hearted  confidence  in  the  fidelity 
of  the  subject,  which  is  alike  the  dignity  and  the  safety  of  the 
throne. 

But  besides  the  civil  aspect  of  the  case,  there  was  no  doubt 
another  of  a  different  nature,  which  must  now  be  mentioned.  Boston 
was  at  this  time  supposed  to  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
nonconformity,  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Cotton,  the  then  vicar 
of  the  parish,  whose  opinions  had  been  embraced,  as  he  himself 
expressed  it  some  years  afterwards,  "  hy  the  chief  and  greatest  part 
of  the  town ;"  and  though,  through  the  influence  of  Bishop  Williams, 
who  then  held  the  see  of  Lincoln,  and  who  appears  to  have  greatly 
admired  Mr.  Cotton's  character,  both  as  a  man  of  learning  and  per- 
sonal worth,  and  who,  as  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  had  even 
spoken  favourably  of  him  to  the  King,  there  had  been  considera- 
ble favour  shown  both  towards  the  vicar  and  the  parishioners,  still 
we  know  enough  of  the  times  and  of  the  course  pursued  in  other 
cases,  to  be  assured  that  such  practices  could  not  go  on  without  risk 
of  prosecution  both  in  the  court  at  Lincoln  and  the  superior  court 
in  London,  and  that  on  information  laid  before  either  in  the  regular 
way,  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  proceed  against  offenders,  how- 
ever much  counteracting  influences  might  be  at  work  to  stay  the 
course  of  the  law. 

The  information,  therefore,  of  the  above-named  David  Lewys 
was  probably  directed  as  much  against  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
as  against  the  civil — as  much  against  non-conformists  in  the  church 
as  against  disloyalty  in  the  council  chamber ;  and  it  was  no  doubt 
one  of  those  many  attempts,  one  of  which  was  successful  in  the 
end,  to  drive  Mr.  Cotton  from  his  office,  and  check  the  progress  of 
his  principles  in  the  place.  The  cross  as  a  religious  symbol  being 
specially  distasteful  to  the  feelings  of  a  Puritan,  it  was  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  it  might  be  deemed  so,  even  when  employed,  as  in  the 
present  case,  for  a  secular  purpose,  and  as  a  badge  of  a  civil  office. 

In  this  view  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  Avitnesses  examined 
before  the  commissioners  is  exceedingly  interesting,  especially  that 
of  the  parish  clerk,  the  churchwarden,  and  the  town  clerk,  Mr. 
Coney — and  they  will  be  found,  I  think,  as  creditable  to  the  town 
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and  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  as  those  already  alluded  to  were 
to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation. 

The  evidence  of  "John  Jenldnson,  blacksmithe,  clerke,  and 
sexton  of  theChurche  of  Boston"  is  thus  reported : — "Being  examined 
he  say  the  :  y*  he  liimself  did  not  cut  of  the  toppe  of  the  crosses  fro 
the  maces,  neth^  dotlie  knowe  tvlioe  did  yt  nor  by  whose  appointm* 
or  consent  yt  was  done  nor  did  ever  heare  whoe  did  it  savinge  y* 
he  hatlie  heard  himeself  suspected  to  have  done  yt." 

"  Atherton  Houghe  gentleman  one  of  ye  churche  wardens  of  ye 
towne  of  Boston  being  examined  sayeth  y*  he  neth'^  did  cutt  off  ye 
toppe  of  ye  crosses  fro  ye  maces  nor  doth  knowe  who  did  yt  nor  by 
whose  consent  yt  was  clone  nor  was  privie  to  ye  doinge  of  yt.  But 
he  confesseth  he  did  before  ....  that  yere  break  of  ye  hand  and 
arme  of  ye  picture  of  a  pope  (as  yt  seemethe)  standing  over  a  pillar 
of  the  outeside  of  the  steeple  very  higlie  aboute  the  middest  or  mor 
of  ye  steeple  whch  hand  had  a  form  of  a  church  in  yt  (sic) — whch 
he  did  as  he  thought  by  warr*  of  ye  injunctions  made  primo  of 
Queene  Eliz :  willing  all  images  to  be  taken  oute  of  the  walls  of 
churches :  and  for  yt  he  hard  that  some  of  the  towne  had  taken 
notes  of  suche  pictures  as  were  in  ye  outside  of  ye  churche." 

The  image  alluded  to  by  this  witness  was  probably  one  of  the 
figures  on  the  pinnacle  buttresses  of  the  tower,  of  which  there  were 
formerly  six,  one  on  each  buttress,  and  two  of  which  still  remain 
in  a  mutilated  state.  The  evidence  is  however  valuable,  as  show- 
ing how  great  an  amount  of  mutilation  in  our  churches  may  be 
attributed  to  private  individuals,  acting,  as  they  thought,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  law,  and  that  the  popular  idea  which  conveniently 
throws  the  blame  of  such  actions  on  the  shoulders  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  his  ruthless  soldiery  is  not  altogether  fair  and  just.  That  they 
did  do  much  injury  is  unquestionable,  but  a  vast  amount  of  mutila- 
tion probably  had  been  going  on  through  many  jirevious  years 
by  the  hands  of  amateur  iconoclasts,  like  Mr.  Atherton  Houghe. 

The  evidence  of  the  town  clerk,  Mr.  Thomas  Coney,  is  equally 
interesting,  because  it  clears  entirely  the  vicar,  Mr.  Cotton,  of  any 
complicity  either  with  the  offence  itself,  or  with  any  sympathy 
with  the  motives  which  might  be  supposed  to  lead  to  it.  Being 
examined,  he  said  thus  : — "  That  he  hath  herd  that  the  crosses  of 
the  two  maces  usually  carried  before  the  Maior  of  Boston  were  in 
hellary  terme  last  cutt  off,  this  examinant  being  then  at  the  terme 
at  London  and  soe  cann  not  tell  who  cutt  or  broke  them  off,  nor 
could  ever  learne  since  who  did  it  or  p^cared  it  to  be  done.  But  he 
saith  that  after  his  retourne  holme,  he  hearing  a  report  of  what 
had  been  done  and  hearing  that  one  David  Lewys  was  gone  up  to 
London  with  a  p^pose  to  complaine  to  his  Ma^^  of  this  misde- 
meanor, he  this  examinant  being  desirous  to  make  peace,  the  rather 
for  that  the  succeeding  Maior  was  this  examinant's  father  in  lawe, 
he  of  his  owne  mind  w^^out  the  privity  of  any  other  man  moved 
Mr.  Bennet  the  Customer  at  Boston  (the  controller  of  customs  for 
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the  port)  about  a  lett^'  to  be  sent  to  LeAvys  to  dissuade  him  fro  such 
complaint,  and,  he  inclining  thereto,  tliis  examinant  did  drawe  a 
letter  to  be  sent  to  the  said  Lewys — and  Mr.  Docto"^  Worship, 
Mr.  D^.  Browne,  ^Ir.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Barfoote  did  subscribe  their 
names  thereto,  and  this  examinant  sent  the  same  to  Lewys,  but  it 
cae  not  to  his  hande  because  he  was  coe  out  of  London  before  the 
messenger  was  coe  theather.  He  saith  further  that  the  vicar  of  tlie 
tonne  Mr.  Cotton  of  this  examinant's  knowledge  did  condemn  the 
doing  of  the  said  fact  and  he  never  herd  any  one  speak  in  justifica- 
tion of  it :  and  Mr.  Cotton  said  in  this  examinanfs  hearing  that 
they  might  as  well  refuse  the  Kinfs  coyne  because  crosses  were  on  it 
asforhidd  the  crosses — and  therefore  this  examinant  is  psuaded  that 
Mr.  Cotton  7iever  did  comjv  at  the  cutting  of  those  crosses" 

The  truth  is  that,  whatever  Mr.  Cotton's  opinions  might  have 
been  after  he  settled  in  America,  he  was  by  no  means  a  rigid  non- 
conformist at  tliis  time ;  nor  was  the  parish  of  Boston,  though 
manifestly  a  very  religious  one,  so  decidedly  Puritan  as  has  often 
been  represented.  There  is  a  letter  of  Mr.  Cotton's,  written  about 
two  years  after  these  proceedings,  which  throws  considerable  light 
upon  his  own  feelings,  and  also  those  of  the  parishioners ;  and 
as  it  reflects  the  greatest  honour  both  upon  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  on  the  head  and  heart  of 
the  writer,  I  may  be  permitted,  before  I  conclude,  to  quote  one  or 
two  extracts,  bearing  as  they  do  upon  the  subject  of  this  Paper. 

After  speaking  most  feelingly  of  the  Bishop's  kind  forbearance 
towards  liim  in  granting  him  time  to  consider  further  in  matters 
about  which  he  scrupled,  he  says: — "Your  Lordship's  gentleness 
hath  not  since  bred  in  me  any  obstinacy  in  mine  own  opinion, 
much  less  emboldened  me  to  depart  from  the  received  judgement 

and  practice  of  the  Church  in  any  point No,  I  assure 

your  Lordship,  out  of  an  unfeigned  desire  to  improve  your  Lord- 
ship's gentleness  to  mine  o^vvn  peace  and  the  Church's  satisfaction, 
I  have  thus  far  gained  (what  by  conference,  what  by  study,  what 
by  seeking  unto  God)  as  of  late  to  see  the  weakness  of  some  of  these 
grounds  which  before  I  esteemed  too  strong  for  me  to  dissolve. 
The  experience  of  the  failings  of  my  judgement  (in  some  of  these 
things)  maketh  me  the  more  suspect  it  in  other  arguments  and 
grounds  of  a  like  nature.  Besides  I  shall  never  forget  what  your 
Lordsliip  gravely  and  wisely  once  said  to  me — '  The  ceremonies  I 
doubted  of  were  nowere  expressly  forbidden  in  Scripture  :  the 
arguments  brought  against  them  were  but  by  consequence  deduced 
from  Scripture :  deduction  of  consequences  was  a  work  of  the 
judgement :  other  men's  judgement  (so  many,  so  learned,  so  godly) 
why  should  I  not  conceive 'i  did  as  infallibly  deduce  just  conse- 
quences to  alloto  these  things  as  mine  own  to  doubt  them.'  Alas, 
alas  (my  dear  Lord),  I  see,  by  often  experience,  the  shallowness  of 
my  own  judgement,  especially  in  comparison  of  many  centuries  of 
godly  learned  men,  who  doubt  not  of  the  lawful  liberty  of  these 
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ceremonies.  Their  consent  herein  doth  further  strongly  persuade 
me  to  suspect  the  motions  of  my  own  mind,  when  I  see  myself 
in  anything  to  depart  from  the  received  judgement  of  so  many 
reverend  fathers  and  brethren  in  the  Church,  whom  I  do  not  only 
highly  reverence,  but  admire.  I  see  it  is  commonly  a  palsy  dis- 
temper in  any  member  of  the  body  when  it  is  carried  by  a  motion 
different  from  the  rule  of  the  rest  of  the  members,  and  I  justly 
suspect  that  spirit  in  myself,  or  in  another  that  breatheth  a  notion 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  members  of  a  body  of  the  Church 
of  God. 

"  Thus  may  your  Lordship  perceive  how  little  your  Lordship's 
forbearance  of  me  hath  liitherto  stiffened  me  in  any  private  conceit. 
And  though  it  hath  been  suggested  to  your  Lordship  (as  I  hear) 
that  it  hath  emboldened  our  parish  to  inconformity,  and  induced 
others  to  come  from  other  parishes,  to  communicate  with  us  in  like 
liberty ;  yet  surely  your  Lordship  hath  done  honourably,  and 
Christianly,  and  well  beseeming  the  equity  of  your  high  and 
honourable  court,  not  to  give  credit  to  such  a  suggestion  till  your 
Lordship  hath  inquired  and  heard  our  answer.  The  truth  is,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  and  standing  at  the  creed,,  are 
usually  performed  by  myself;  and  all  the  other  ceremonies  of  sur- 
plices, cross  in  Baptism,  kneeling  at  the  Communion,  are  frequently 
used  by  my  fellow-minister  in  our  church,  and  that  without  dis- 
turbance of  the  people.  The  people  on  Sabbaths,  and  sundry  other 
festival  days,  do  very  diligently  and  thoroughly  frequent  the  public 
prayers  of  the  Church,  appointed  by  authority,  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  Neither  do  I  think  that  any  of  them  ordinarily 
(unless  it  he  upon  just  occasion  of  other  business)  ahsenteth  himself. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  receiving  the  Communion,  sundry  of  them 
do  not  kneel,  but  as  I  conceive  it,  and  as  they  express  themselves, 
it  is  not  out  of  scruple  of  conscience,  hut  from  the  multitude  of 
communicants,  who  often  do  throng  one  another  in  this  great  con- 
gregation, that  they  can  hardly  stand  (much  less  kneel,)  one  by 
another.  Such  as  do  forbear  kneeling  out  of  any  doubt  of  con- 
science, I  know  not :  how  very  few  they  be,  I  am  sure  in  comparison, 
nullius  numeri.  That  divers  others  come  from  other  parishes  for 
that  purpose,  to  receive  without  kneeling,  is  utterly  unknoicn  to 
me,  and  (I  am  persuaded)  utterly  untrue.  All  the  neighbouring 
parishes  round  us — ministers  and  people — are  wholly  conformable. 
Once,  indeed  (as  I  heard),  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  neighbour- 
ing parish,  coming  to  visit  his  wife  (who  then  nursed  a  gentleman's 
child  in  our  town)  did  here  communicate  with  us ;  and  whether 
from  his  not  kneehng  or  from  some  further  cause,  I  know  not ;  but 
(as  I  heard)  the  court  being  informed  of  him,  did  proceed  severely 
against  him.  But  otherwise  the  man  as  I  have  since  been  certified, 
hath  always  used  to  receive  kneeling  both  before  and  since.  Yet 
his  case  being  further  bruited  abroad,  when  well  known  might  easily 
head  such  a  suspicion  and  afterwards  a  report,  which  in  time  might 
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come  to  your  Lordship's  ears,  that  divers  did  come  from  other 
parishes  to  us  for  this  purpose  to  receive  inconformably.  But  your 
Lordship  is  wise  easily  discerning  between  a  report  and  evidences. 

if-  *  -;;-  ^  if.  ■»  ^• 

"  I  dare  not  presume  with  more  words  to  press  your  Lord- 
ship, whom  the  weight  of  so  many  important  affairs  doth  press 
continually.  The  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth  give  me  still  to  find 
favor  in  y^  eyes.  And  ever  He  prosper  y^  Lordship  with  long  life 
and  happiness  and  favor  with  God  and  man. 

"  So  humbly  craving  pardon  for  my  great  boldness,  I  desire 
leave  to  rest 

"  Your  Lordship's  exceedingly  much  bounden  orator, 
"Boston,  Jany.  31st,  1624."  "John  Cotton. 

If  time  permitted,  and  this  were  a  fitting  occasion,  it  would  be 
easy  to  deduce  many  interesting  inferences  from  this  beautiful  and 
touching  letter  of  Mr.  Cotton's,  and  the  light  which  it  throws  upon 
the  religious  state  of  the  parish  at  this  period.  My  desire,  however, 
is  rather  to  direct  attention  to  recorded  facts,  leaving  inferences  to 
be  drawn  by  each  reader  for  himself;  and  the  object  of  this  Paper 
will  be  fully  answered,  if  it  tends  in  any  degree  to  present  to  my 
fellow-townsmen  and  the  Members  of  this  Society  a  juster  and 
clearer  conception  of  this  good  old  town  in  those  eventful  times, 
and  proves,  any  charge  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that,  while 
asserting,  not  it  may  be  always  wisely,  but,  as  I  believe,  always 
manfully  and  conscientiously,  its  inalienable  right  to  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom,  yet  at  the  same  time  neither  in  the  persons  of  its 
public  officers,  municipal  or  ecclesiastical,  nor  its  inhabitants,  could 
it  be  shown,  after  the  strictest  investigation,  to  have  forgotten  the 
exhortation  "Fear  God.     Honour  the  King." 


Fragments. — Dunshy  Font — Sejmlcliral  Discovery  at  Wainjieet — 
Early  Gravestone  at  Howell — Seal  of  Godesliouse,  Camhridge — 
Other  MedicBval  Seals — Sacring  Bell  —  Almshox  Found  at 
Browne^s  Hospital,  Stamford — Roman  Coins  lately  Found  in 
Lincolnshire. 

DuNSBY  Font. 

The  follomng  valuable  observations  on  the  very  interesting  inscrip- 
tion carved  upon  the  bowl  of  the  Font  in  Dunsby  Church  are  kindly 
allowed  to  be  published  by  the  Society's  President,  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  the  engraving  illustrating  the  subject  has  been  very 
liberally  contributed  by  the  Eev.  G.  W.  Keightley,  Eector  of  Dunsby. 
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This  Font  was  inspected  by  the  Members  of  the  Architectural 
Society  in  1862,  and  an  account  of  the  same  is  given  in  its  Report 
for  that  year,  vol.  vi.  pp.  x.  xi. 

"  Riseliolme,  Lincoln,  18tli  July,  1869. 

"My  Deae  Sir, — I  have  been  considering  the  ancient  Inscription  on 
the  Font  in  your  Church  at  Dunsby,  and  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  contains 
a  very  interesting  and  important  statement  (and  one  very  appropriate  to  a 
font),  concerning  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  I  believe  that  the  sentence 
engraved  upon  it  is  grounded  on  certain  passages  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  as 
expounded  by  early  Christian  writers,  especially  S.  Augustine,  S.  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  Venerable  Bede,  and  other  divines  of  the  Western  Church,  whose 
writings  were  studied  by  our  forefathers  in  England. 

' '  The  doctrine  which  the  Inscription  is  designed  to  teach  is,  I  believe,  as 
follows : — 

"Jesus  Christ  is  Yery  God  and  existed  'in  the  beginning'  (John  i.  1.) 
(in  principio)  with  God  ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  He  was  made  flesh  (John 
i.  14),  and  took  upon  Him  our  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin  Mary ; 
and  it  is  He,  "Who  by  virtue  of  His  Godhead  is  the  Giver  of  all  baptismal 
grace  ;  and  by  virtue  of  His  manhood  He,  Who  is  God  from  Eternity,  bestows 
grace  on  those  whose  natm-e  He  has  taken,  who  '  receive  of  His  fulness,  and 
grace  for  grace,'  and  become  '  Sons  of  God  by  adoption '  through  faith  (John 
i.  12,  16).  It  is  Christ  therefore, — Yery  God  and  Yery  Man, — Who  baptizes. 
It  is  He  Who  is  ever  baptizing  by  the  hands  of  His  Ministers.  He  is  ever  stand- 
ing at  the  Font,  and  administers  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  which  derives  all  its 
efficacy  and  virtue  from  the  Blood  of  Him  Who  is  Yery  God.  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Eternal  Word,  is  the  True  Baptist.  Let  all  therefore  come  to  the  Bap- 
tismal Font  in  order  that  they  may  receive  Grace  from  Him  Who  is  the  Divine 
Fountain  of  Grace,  and  Who  vouchsafes  ever  to  bestow  Grace  through  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism  which  He  has  instituted,  and  which  He  Himself  admin- 
isters by  the  hands  of  those  whom  He  has  commissioned  to  administer  it  in 
His  Name.     (Matt,  xxviii.  19.) 

"  This  statement  is  derived  from  John  i.  33,  where  John  the  Baptist  him- 
self proclaims  Christ  to  be  the  true  BaiMst.  '  He  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with 
water,  the  same  said  unto  me,  upon  Whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending 
and  remaining  upon  Him,  the  same  is  He  which  haptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
John  the  Baptist  baj)tized  with  water  in  his  own  person,  and  only  for  a  time, 
and  with  a  baptism  which  did  not  bestow  grace.  But  Christ  is  ever  baptizing 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  hands  of  His  Ministers,  in  every  age  and  country. 
John's  Baptism  was  personal  and  transitory,  but  Christ's  Baptism  is  universal 
— He  is  the  perpetual  Baptist.  See  again  John  iv.  1,  2,  'Jesus  made  and 
baptized  more  disciples  than  John,  though  Jesus  Himself  baptized  not,  but  his 
disciples, '  i.  e.  Jesus  baptized,  but  not  with  His  own  hands,  but  by  the  hands  of 
His  discii^les.  If  He  had  baptized,  as  John  did,  by  His  own  hands,  it  might 
have  been  imagined  that  the  vhtue  of  His  Baptism  had  passed  away  when  He 
was  no  longer  visible  on  earth.  But  the  Baptism  ministered  by  His  disciples 
is  not  called  their  baptism  (as  John's  baptism  is  called  his),  but  it  is  called 
Christ's  Baptism.  Jesus  baptized  by  their  ministry.  And  now,  whenever  a 
Baptism  is  ministered  at  the  Font  in  a  Chiu'ch,  it  is  Jesus  Christ,  Yery  God 
and  Yery  Man,  Who  baptizes.     He  is  the  Everlasting  Baptist. 

"  On  the  whole,  then,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  Inscription  on  the 
Font  in  Dunsby  Church  ought  to  be  read  as  follows : — In  Principio,  Jesus 
Christus  ;  Maria  [natus,  est]  Baptista,  with  the  following  sense : — '  In  the 
BEGINNING,  Jesus  Christ  ;  (bom  of)  Mary;  (He  is)  the  Baptist.'  You 
will  see  that  I  conjecture  that  the  words  '  natus  est '  ought  to  be  supplied  on 
the  side  which  is  blank,  and  was  intended  to  have  been  inscribed  there.  The 
Font,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  teaching,  that 

"  Jesus  Christ  is  Yery  God  from  the  beginning ;  that  He  is  also  Yery 
Man  ;  and  that  He  it  is  Who  is  present  at  every  Baptism  administered  by  His 
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duly  appointed  Ministers  in  the  Cliurcli  of  God  ;  and  confers  Grace  by  that 
Sacrament  which  was  instituted  by  Himself,  and  which  derives  all  its  virtue 
and  efficacy  from  his  Godhead,  Incarnation,  and  Passion. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

"C.  Lincoln. 
"  Tlie  Rev.  G.  W.  Keightlcy,  Rectory,  Dunsby,  Bourn." 

"P.S. — I  will  add  a  few  passages  from  S.  Augustine  and  others,  which 
will  illustrate  what  I  have  written. 

''  S.  Augustine,  Yol.  ii.  p.  330:  Ed.  Paris,  1836. 
"EriST.  LXXXIX. — 5.  Nisi  forte  quemquam  prudentium  permovebit, 
quod  de  Baptismo  solent  dicere,  tunc  esse  verum  baptismum  Christi,  cum  ab 
homine  justo  datur,  cum  et  hinc  teneat  orbis  terrarum  evidentissimam  et  evan- 
gelicam  veritatem,  ubi  Joannes  ait  ;  '  Qui  me  misit  baptizare  in  aqua,  ipse 
mihi  dixit'  ;  super  quern  videris  Spiritum  descendentem  quasi  Columbam,  et 
manentem  super  eum,  ijjse  est  qui  haptizat  in  Spiritu  Sancto. '  Unde  secura 
Ecclesia  spem  non  ponit  in  homine,  ne  incidat  in  illam  sententiam,  in  qua 
scriptum  est, '  '  Maledictus  omnis  qui  spem  suam  ponit  in  homine  ; '  sed  spem 
suam  ponit  in  Christo,  qui  sic  accepit  formam  servi,  ut  non  amitteret  formam 
Dei,  de  quo  dictum  est.  Ipse  est  qui  haptizat.'" 

*'  S,  Augustine,  VoL  iii.,  P.  ii.,  p.  1726:  Ed.  Paris,  1837. 
*'InJoann.  Ev.  Tract  V. — 6.  Quoniam  ergo  acceperat  Joannes  baptis- 
mum, qui  proprie  Joannis  diceretur  ;  Dominus  autem  Jesus  Christus  noluit 
baptismum  suum  alicui  dare,  non  ut  nemo  baptizaretur  baptismo  Domini,  sed 
itt  semper  ipse  Domiiius  haptizaret,  id  actum  est,  ut  et  per  ministros  Dominus 
haptizarct,  id  est,  ut  quos  ministri  Domini  baptizaturi  erant,  Dominus  haptizaret, 
non  illi.  Aliud  est  enim  baptizare  per  ministerium,  aliud  baptizare  per 
potestatem.  Baptisma  enim  tale  est,  qualis  est  ille  in  cujus  potestate  datur,  non 
qualis  est  ille  per  cujus  ministerium  datur.  Talis  erat  baptismus  Joannis, 
qualis  Joannes  ;  baptismus  Justus  tanquam  justi,  tamen  hominis  ;  sed  qui 
acceperat  a  Domino  istam  gratiam,  et  tantam  gratiam,  ut  dignus  esset  prpeire 
judicem,  et  eum  digito  ostendere  et  implere  vocem  prophetic  illius,  '  Vox 
damantis  in  dcserto,  parate  viam  Domino.'  Tale  autem  baptisma  Domini 
qualis  Dominus  :  ergo  baptisma  Domini  divinum,  quia  Dominus  Deus. " 

"  S.  Augustine.     Tract  xv.  in  Joann.  Ev. 

*'  Fortassis  etiam  hoc  moveat,  cur  dictum  sit  'Baptizabat  Jesus  plures  quam 
Joannes,'  et  postea  quam  dictum  est  'Baptizabat,'  subjectum  est,  '  Quanquam 
Jesus  non  baptizabat,  sed  Discipidi  ejus  V  Quid  ergo  ?  falsum  dictum  erat,  et 
correctum  est,  cum  additum  est,  '  *  Quam  quam  Jesus  non  baptizabat,  sed  disci- 
puli  ejus  ?"  An  utrumque  verum  est,  quia  et  Jesus  baptizabat,  et  non  baptiz- 
abat ?  Baptizabat  enim,  quia  Ipse  mundabat  ;  non  baptizabat,  quia  non  Ipso 
tingebat.  Prsebebant  discipuli  ministerium  corporis,  praebebat  Ille  adjutorium 
majestatis.  Quando  enim  cessaret  a  baptizando,  quamdiu  non  cessat  a  mun- 
dando  ?  De  quo  dictum  est  ab  codem  Joanne,  per  Joannis  Baptists  personam 
dicentis.  Hie  est  qui  haptizat.  Ergo  Jesus  adhuc  haptizat,  et  quousque  baptizandi 
sumus,  Jesus  haptizat.  Securus  homo  accedat  ad  inferiorem  ministrum,  habet 
enim  superiorem  Magistrum." 

''Becle,  Vol.  v.,  p.  274:  Ed.  Lond.,  1843. 

"  HoM.  XXXVII. — Sedut  manifestaretur  in  Israel,  propterea  veni  ego  in 
aqud  hapitizans,  Quod  est  aperte  dicere  :  Non  ideo  veni  in  aqua  baptizans,  quia 
peccata  mundi  baptizando  tollere  possum,  sed  ut  Eum  baptizando  ac  prsedi- 
cando  manifestarem  populo  Israel,  Qui  in  Spiritu  Sancto  haptizans  ad  tollenda 
peccata  non  solum  Israel,  sed  totius  mundi,  si  ei  credere  voluerint,  idoneus  est. 
Propterea  veni  ego  in  aqua  baptizans,  ut  sic  baptizando  Illi  viam  prsepararem,, 
qui  baiMzaret  in  remissionem  peccatorum. 
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"  Unde  Evangelista  Joannes  cum  dixisset,  'Audierunt  Pharissei  quia 
Jesus  plures  discipulos  facit,  et  baptizat  quam  Joannes,'  protinus  adjunxit 
*  quanquam  Jesus  non  baptizaret,  sed  discijmli  ejus  :'  aperte  docens,  quia  etsi 
discipuli  Jesu  in  nomine  ejus  aqua  baptizant,  Ipse  tamen  magis  baptizare  in- 
teUigendus  est,  qui  peccata  dimittit. ' 

"M  ego  vidi,  inquit,  et  testimonium  perhibui,  quia  hie  est  filius  Dei. 
Supra  dixerat,  '  Post  me  venit  vir,  qui  ante  me  factus  est, '  nunc  testimonium 
perhibet,  '  Quia  hie  est  filius  Dei, '  utriusque  naturae  veritatem,  humaucie  vide- 
licet et  divinse,  in  una  eademque  Christi  persona  manifesto  designans.  Erubescat 
Manichseus  audiens,  'Venit  vir';  Conticescat  Fotinus  audiens,  '  Hie  est  filius 
Dei.'  Audiant  mansueti  et  laetentur,  quia  venit  vir  post  Joannem  fortior 
Joanne,  *  qui  baptizat  in  Spiritu  Sancto,  et  quia  hie  est  filius  Dei.'  " 

"See  also  S.  Gregory,  Thaumaturg.  Homil.  in  Bibl.  Patr.  Max.  iii.  314. 

Sepulchral  Discovery  at  Wainfleet. 

In  constructing  tlie  railway  from  AVainfleet  to  Firsby,  a  cutting 
was  made  through  a  grass  field  adjoining  the  Wainfleet  Station, 
and  in  that  field  is  a  large  mound  from  three  to  eight  feet  high, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  bisect.  This  cutting  exposed  to  view 
seven  singular  graves,  from  two  to  four  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  mound  is  composed  of  silt,  and  the  graves  are  of  a  round  tub- 
shaped  form,  larger  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  composed  of 
worked  claj^  made  perfectly  smooth  within,  and  separable  from  the 
surrounding  soil.  After  the  formation  of  these  clay  receptacles, 
the  spaces  around  them  were  filled  with  cockle  and  muscle  shells, 
and  fragments  of  pottery,  bones,  and  burnt  earth,  together  with  a 
few  flints.  Within  them  Avere  other  fragments  of  bones,  rude 
pottery,  burnt  bones,  and  at  the  bottom,  in  some  cases,  adipose 
matter.  Below  each  was  a  floor  of  clay  three  to  four  inches  thick  ; 
upon  which  was  deposited  some  black  matter  in  a  little  heap,  and 
over  this  was  the  concave  clay  bottom  of  the  grave,  three  inches 
thick,  whence  sprang  the  exj^anding  side  or  wall  of  the  grave,  two 
inches  thick,  around  which  the  above  named  shells,  &c.,  were 
thrown  in  between  it  and  the  silt  of  the  mound  around  it.  No 
traces  of  any  covering  to  these  clay  depositories  were  observable, 
and  they  were  filled  in  with  the  silty  earth  of  which  the  mound 
is  composed.  At  the  base  of  the  cutting  some  sea-weed  was  found  ; 
and  a  few  fragments  of  ox,  sheep,  and  goat  bones,  together  with 
part  of  a  human  radius,  were  scattered  about  in  the  soil  surrounding 
these  graves. 

Early  Gravestone  at  Howell. 

A  most  interesting  and  uncommon  gravestone  has  been  acci- 
dentally discovered  to  be  such  this  year.  This  had  long  been  used 
as  a  bridge  over  a  ditch  adjoining  the  churchyard  of  Howell,  near 
Sleaford,  with  its  carved  face  downwards,  wliich  only  became 
apparent  on  its  removal,  when  it  ceased  to  be  needed  as  a  bridge. 
It  is  of  Barnack  rag-stone,  6ft.  Sin.  long,  1ft.  Gin.  wide  at  the 
head,  1ft.  Sin.  at  the  foot,  and  lOJin.  thick.  On  it  is  rudely 
carved  in  relief  a  long  shafted  Latin  cross,  springing  from  a  tripod 
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Cross  on  Coped  Lid  of  a  Roman  Sarcophagus  found  at 
Westminster  Abbey. 
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base,  and  having  dilated  terminations  or  limbs  pattee.  On  either 
side  is  a  similar  cross  of  smaller  size  without  a  tripod  base.  As  the 
under  side  is  rough,  and  its  thickness  so  considerable,  this  probably 
served  as  a  commemorative  stone  rather  than  a  coffin  lid,  and  we 
may  assume  was  the  grave-stone  of  a  parent  and  two  children,  cut 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  nick  in  the  foot  of  the  stone  is  not 
part  of  the  original  work.  The  cross  on  this  stone  may  well  be 
compared  with  the  one  on  the  coped  lid  of  a  Eoman  sarcophagus 
lately  discovered  on  the  north  side  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
apparently  cut  when  that  sarcophagus  was  used  a  second  time  by 
the  relations  of  a  deceased  Christian  of  the  twelfth  century.  (See 
The  ArclKjeological  Journal,  vol.  for  1870,  pp.  103  and  190.) 

Eor  the  subjoined  engraving  of  this  grave-stone,  taken  from  a 
drawing  of  the  same  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow,  the  Society  is 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Seal  of  Godeshouse,  Cambridge. 

A  most  interesting  brass  seal  was  found  at  Billinghay  last 
year  in  removing  some  earth.  It  is  of  the  usual  mediaeval  form, 
having  a  sexagonal  stem  terminating  in  a  moulded  neck,  surmounted 
by  a  perforated  trefoil.  On  its  circular  face  (see  engraving  above, 
kindly  supphed  by  Albert  Way,  Esq.,  on  the  part  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute)  is  cut  the  representation  of  a  small  house, 
apparently  covered  with  lead,  having  a  semicircular-headed  door- 
way in  the  centre,  and  a  corresponding  window  on  either  side,  also 
a  gabled  feature  on  the  right  with  another  window  in  it,  intended 
to  form  part  of  the  front,  and  a  similar  gabled  end,  or  side  wall, 
lighted  by  two  square-headed  windows.  Above  this  house  is  a 
singular  object,  representing  a  tripartite  cloud  with  the  feet  of  our 
Lord  ascending  below  it ;  and  beneath  is  a  small  flower,  perhaps 
an  heraldic  device.  Around  this  is  a  border,  edged  on  both  sides 
with  a  cable  verge,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  legend  SIGILLVM. 
DE  .  GODESHOVSE  .  CATEBRIGIE  .  AD  .  CAYSAS.  Tliis 
is  the  seal  of  the  Hostel  of  Godeshouse,  founded  1442  by  William 
Bingham,  Rector  of  St.  John's,  Zachary,  for  24  scholars  under  a 
priest  master,  and  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Master 
and  Fellows  of  Clare  Hall.  These  were  to  be  trained  as  school- 
masters, and  sent  out  wherever  they  were  most  needed.  The 
Hostel  was  uprooted  by  Henry  VI.,  when  he  founded  a  College 
at  Cambridge,  now  so  well  known  as  that  of  King's,  but  only  to  be 
replanted  beyond  Barnwell  Gate  ;  and  he  fully  intended  to  increase 
the  number  of  the  inmates  of  Godeshouse  to  60,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  troublous  times  that  ensued.  This  intention,  however,  was 
ultimately  fulfilled  by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby, 
the  mother  of  Henry  YIL,  in  1506,  who  founded  upon  the  site  of 
Godeshouse  the  present  Christ's  College  for  a  master,  13  fellows, 
and  55  scholars,  in  honour  of  our  Lord. 
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It  seems  very  strange  that  this  seal  should  have  found  its  way 
to  Lincolnshire,  but  may  thus  be  accounted  for.  The  Eectory  of 
Navenby,*  in  this  county,  is  in  the  patronage  of  Christ's  College, 
and  any  one  of  the  fellows  on  becoming  rector  of  that  parish, 
may  have  brought  this  old  disused  seal  with  him  as  a  relic ;  and 
then,  as  one  or  two  of  the  Eectors  of  IsTavenby  subsequently 
became  Yicars  of  Billinghay,  either  of  these  may  have  thus  brought 
it  from  Navenby  to  Billinghay,  and  lost  it  there ;  after  which 
faithful  mother  earth  kept  it  in  her  safe  custody  until  the  present 
time,  when  it  will  be  duly  valued  and  cared  for  by  its  present 
owner  as  a  most  interesting  relic  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Another  larger  seal  of  the  same  character  remains  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Master  of  Christ's  College,  which,  besides  having  a 
representation  of  our  Lord's  Ascension  above,  has  also  another  of 
his  Nativity  below.  The  legend  is  SIGILLYM  .  COMYNE  . 
COLLEGII  .  DE  .  GODESHOYSE  .  CANTEBEGIE  . 

Eor  the  engraving,  representing  one  of  the  seals  of  the  accom- 
panying plate,  the  Associated  Societies  are  indebted  to  the  Eoyal 
Archaeological  Society,  and  for  the  other  to  their  General  President, 
the  Archdeacon  of  Stow. 

Other  Medieval  Seals. 

Two  other  seals,  sent  for  inspection  by  Mr.  E.  Hackford,  of 
Boston,  are  worthy  of  record.  One  has  the  device  of  a  squirrel  and 
the  legend  I  .  CEAKE  .  NOTIS .  The  other  a  merchant's  mark 
with  the  letter  A  at  the  base,  and  the  legend  .  S  .  lOHANNIS  . 
ASGEE. 

Sacking  Bell. 

During  the  recent  restoration  of  Bottesford  Church,  Brigg,  a 
small  sacring  bell  was  found  in  a  putlog  hole  of  that  fabric.  It  is 
ornamented  with  several  small  fleurs-de-lis  round  the  shoulder, 
and  was  brought  before  the  Society's  notice  by  Edward  Peacock, 
Esq.,  of  Bottesford  Manor,  F.S.A.,  whose  knowledge  of  Archaeology 
and  taste  for  antiquities  is  so  well  known. 

Alms  Box  found  at  Browne's  Hospital,  Stamford. 

This  curious  relic,  probably  as  old  as  the  Hospital  in  which  it 
was  lately  discovered,  or  1490,  is  composed  of  maple  wood,  and  is 
8J  inches  high.  It  is  hooped  and  ribbed  with  iron,  provided  with 
a  lock  protected  by  two  hasps,  and  a  wide  band  passing  over  these, 
fastened  by  a  staple  and  padlock.  The  head  is  hollowed  out  like 
a  basin,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  slit  for  the  reception  of  money, 
and  at  the  side  is  a  ring,  intended  to  attach  the  box  to  a  wall  or 
fixture  for  its  protection.  This  was  found  on  the  demolition  of 
the  Warden's  apartments,  in  the  splayed  recess  of  a  closet  by  the 

*  Besides  the  patronage  of  Navenby,  that  of  the  Rectory  of  Ingoldsby,  and  an  estate  at 
North  Hykeham,  are  still  in  the  possession  of  Christ's  College. 


Seal  of  Godeshouse,  Cambridge. 


Lakger  Seal  of  Godeshouse,  Cambridge. 


Alms  Box  Found  at  Brownie's  Hosi'ital,  Stamford, 
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fireplace  of  an  upper  room,  thought  to  have  been  the  Warden's 
private  chamber.  (See  Tlie ArcluBologicalJournal  for  1870,  p.  140.) 

Anotlier  similar  Alms  Box  exists  at  Wyggeston's  Hospital, 
Leicester. 

For  the  engraving  of  this  the  Society  is  indebted  to  the  Eoyal 
Archaeological  Institute. 

EoMAN  Coins  lately  found  in  Lincolnshire. 

Two  small  Eoman  silver  coins  found  in  Lincolnshire  this  year 
are  worthy  of  notice.  One  of  these  was  discovered  at  South 
Eauceby,  and  is  of  the  reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  Obverse  :  A 
bust  of  that  Emperor  and  the  legend  FL  .  CL  .  lYLIANYS  . 
PP  .  AVG-  .  for  Plavius  Claudius  Julianus  Perpetuus  Augustus. 
Eeverse  :  YOT  .  X  .  MVLT  .  XX  .  PLVS. 

Julian,  commonly  called  the  Apostate,  the  nephew  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  was  born  a.d.  331,  at  Constantinople,  created 
Caesar  355,  and  became  Emperor  360.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle 
with  the  Persians  on  the  Tigris,  361. 

The  other  was  found  near  Northorpe  Hall,  Kirton  Lindsey, 
and  is  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I.  Obverse  :  D  .  N  .  YALEN- 
TINIANYS  .  P  .  AYG.,  with  a  bust  of  the  Emperor.  Eeverse  : 
The  Emperor  standing  with  the  labarum  in  his  right  hand  and  a 
Yictory  in  his  left  hand,  with  the  legend  EESTITYTOE  .  EEIP  . 
In  the  exergue  :  PLYS.  Yalentinian  L,  the  son  of  Gratian,  born 
at  Cibaloe,  in  Pannonia,  a.d  321,  became  Emperor  364,  and  died  at 
Brigitio,  in  Pannonia,  375. 
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On  the  Saxon  Clmrcli  of  All  Saints^  Kirhij  Hill,  Boroughhridge. 
By  the  Eev.  G.  Kowe,  M.A. 

Peevious  to  its  restoration  in  1870,  this  small  and  plain  cliurcli 
appeared  to  possess  sufficient  merit  to  be  retained,  but  it  was 
scarcely  conjectured  that  so  many  evidences  of  old  occupation  as 
have  been  found  would  be  discovered. 

VOL.  X,,  PT.  II.  I 
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The  following  ages  can  be  clearly  made  out. 

TJie  Saxon  Period,  to  which  are  to  be  attributed  the  outer  arch 
of  the  south  door,  its  eastern  impost,  with  the  ornamented  stone  at 
the  top ;  and  the  north  wall  of  the  nave. 

TJie  Norman  Period,  during  which  were  built  the  aisle  arches  of 
the  nave,  the  tower  arch,  and  the  base  of  the  tower  :  also,  probably, 
a  small  chancel  arch  and  three  lancets  at  the  east  end. 

Tlie  Early  English,  to  which  must  be  ascribed  three  pointed 
lancet  heads  of  different  sizes,  and  the  plain  round  font. 

Tlie  Decorated  Period,  when  the  chancel  aisle  was  probably 
built,  since  the  arch  leading  to  it  is  of  this  date,  and  the  north  aisle 
windows.  Now  also  the  old  JSTorman  chancel  arch  was  replaced  by 
a  larger  one. 

Tlie  Perpendicular  Period,  which  saw  the  insertion  of  the  east 
window  and  others,  and  the  reseating  of  the  church. 

The  date  of  1810,  which  was  that  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  tower. 

There  is  a  probabiUty,  too,  arising  from  the  presence  of  a  Eoman 
stone  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  base  of  the  tower,  that  there 
may  have  been  some  building  here  in  the  time  of  the  Eoman  occu- 
pation, which  was  thus  sought  to  be  commemorated.  This  stone 
bears  a  Roman  inscription,  but  except  in  the  case  of  disconnected 
letters,  it  is  too  much  defaced  to  be  read. 

The  Saxon  building  was  of  a  small  oblong  plan,  with  apparently 
neither  tower  nor  chancel;  in  the  place  of  the  latter  it  had  perhaps 
an  apse.  The  western  end  of  this  edifice  may  be  seen  inside  the 
church  on  the  north  side;  but  on  the  south  the  angle  is  now 
hidden  by  the  porch.  Eastwards  it  probably  terminated  at  the 
great  mass  of  stonework  which  forms  the  northern  abutment  for  the 
chancel  arch.  Its  dimensions  thus  hmited  were  only  thirty  feet  by 
twenty-one  feet  on  the  outside,  and  as  the  walls  were  no  less  than 
three  feet  thick,  the  interior  must  have  been  very  small.  Into  this 
was  an  opening  on  the  south  side  which  was  a  grand  feature  in  so 
diminutive  a  building.  The  existence  of  the  outer  arch  of  this 
doorway  {Fig.  1),  was  more  than  suspected  before  the  recent  altera- 
tions, but  on  removing  the  old  porch  the  ornamented  impost  was 
seen  and  the  arch  was  clearly  shewn,  although  the  stones  composing 
it  had  mostly  disappeared.  This  impost  is  surmounted  by  a  large 
stone  {Fig.  2),  on  the  front  of  which  is  a  beautiful  pattern  of 
interlaced  ribljon,  very  open  and  quite  symmetrical.  It  is  more 
elegant  and  regular  than  the  interlaced  work  on  the  curious  stones 
discovered  during  the  rebuilding  of  Brompton  Church,  near  North- 
allerton, and  is  of  exactly  the  same  pattern  as  that  on  a  tombstone 
built  into  the  tower  of  Kirkdale  Church,  near  Kirby  Moorside,  where 
there  is  also  an  Anglo-Saxon  sun-dial.  It  is  formed  by  the  skilful 
interlacings  of  two  ribbons  into  a  geometrical  design.  Another  side 
of  this  stone  is  also  adorned  with  foliage  within  circles.  The  whole 
of  this  impost  and  the  arch  which  it  carried  has  been  supposed  to 
belong  to  a  later  era  than  the  outer  one,  but  there  does  not  seem 
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sufficient  grounds  for  stating  so  niucli,  which  would  necessitate  two 
periods  of  Saxon  building.  Some  of  the  stones  of  the  upper  arch 
would  go  through  the  wall ;  and  that  there  might  be  two  arches 
one  within  the  other  will  be  manifest  to  any  one  looking  at  Brix- 
worth  Church,  Northamptonshire,*  where  the  windows  have  two 
arches  ;  and  that  not  for  the  sake  of  strength,  for  there,  as  here,  the 
walls  are  so  solid,  considering  their  height,  that  they  could  alone 
have  borne  any  weight  that  might  be  put  upon  them. 

To  this  period  must  be  ascribed  several  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  sculptured  stones  recently  found.  They  are  of  the  same 
coarse  grit-stone  as  occurs  in  the  walls,  and  by  the  time  the  alter- 
ations were  made,  in  the  Norman  period,  some  of  them  had  become 
so  worn  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  as  Fig.  9,  that  the  work  was 
scarcely  distinguishable.  Figs.  7  ^  12  hardly  seem  to  have  had  so 
sacred  a  character  as  the  rest,  and  have  been  conjectured  to  be 
boundary  stones ;  but  Fig.  7  may  be  part  of  a  tall  cross,  such  as  we 
have  in  Figs.  9, 10,  ^  8.  Figs.  7^9  were  found  in  the  north  wall, 
near  the  top  on  the  north  side.  Fig.  10  is  still  in  the  south  side  of 
the  same  wall,  and  Fig.  8  is  opposite  to  it.  The  very  rude  piece 
represented  in  Fig.  6  is  now  in  the  south  wall,  inside  the  porch. 
Concerning  the  subject  of  Fig.  8  no  suggestion  can  be  offered.  The 
whole  is  in  veiy  bad  preservation,  but  the  upper  figure  is  certainly 
that  of  a  headless  body.  The  feet,  of  which  the  body  and  arms 
were  contained  in  the  cross,  are  like  those  of  a  figure  of  Our  Lord 
upon  a  cross  in  the  churchyard  of  St.Buryan,  Cornwall,  of  very  ancient 
date.  Fig.  14  has  been  a  smaller  cross  like  Fig.  9,  and  Fig.  11  a  large 
and  nearly  plain  one.  The  whole  of  these  stones  are  very  rouglily 
worked  except  that  w^hich  crowns  the  impost  of  the  doorway,  which 
may  possibly  be  by  the  same  hand  as  the  stone  at  Kirkclale,  and 
judging  from  their  superior  workmanship,  they  may  have  been  done 
by  the  master-mason  or  architect,  who  superintended  the  building 
of  the  churches. t  Such  of  the  sculptured  stones  as  were  not  built 
into  the  walls,  have  been  set  up  in  the  graveyard  over  the  bones 
w^hich  were  removed  during  the  late  repairs,  thus  restoring  them  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  their  original  use.  It  is  wholly  uncertain,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  when  this  Saxon  portion  was 
built.  The  sun-dial  at  Kirkdale  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
"  was  wrought  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  King,  and  of  Tosti  the 
Earl;"  and  therefore  not  long  before  the  Conquest.  But  a  greater 
age  than  this  may  with  much  probability  be  given  to  Kirby  Hill 
Church,  for  there  had  been  time  for  stone-carving  to  decay  before  the 
alterations  in  the  north  wall. 

Under  the  Normans  the  church  was  found  to  be  too  small,  and 
a  north  aisle  was  given  to  it.     To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  pierce 

*  Vol.  I.  122,  Architectural  Societies'  Papers,  &c. 

t  See  Paper  "  On  Distinctive  Character  ....  of  Omaraentation  .  .  .  .  by  British,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  Irish  Artists.    J.  O.  y{&5t\'vooA."—Archceological  Journal,  x.  p.  275.    1853. 
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tlie  north  wall,  which  was  clone  by  two  arches.  The  piers  are  circu- 
lar with  octagonal-sided  responds  supporting  the  secondary  arch. 
The  caps  of  these  are  rather  unusual,  being  concave  underneath ;  the 
principal  caps  are  of  an  ordinary  type.  The  masons  have  left  their 
marks  upon  these  piers,  {Figs.  .4,  5.)  One  of  these,  which  occurs 
no  less  than  nine  times,  is  a  rudely  drawn  letter  A  j  another,  which 
is  repeated  twice,  is  a  bow  with  an  arrow  on  the  string ;  and  a  third 
is  a  kind  of  six-pointed  star.  They  are  all  in  outline,  firmly  but 
faintly  cut.  It  is  j)robable  that  at  the  same  time  was  added  a  chancel 
and  chancel-arch,  of  which  we  have  a  piece  of  the  ornamented  abacus 
(Fig.  3).  This  is  now  inserted  in  the  north-eastern  corner,  looking 
into  the  aisle.  If  the  tower-arch  is  of  this  date,J  as  it  most  likely 
is,  then  the  tower  was  now  added,  and  we  have  the  church  com- 
plete, or  nearly  so. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  but  httle  seems  to  have  been  done,  or 
rather  there  are  very  few  remains  come  down  to  us  ;  for  the  altera- 
tions in  the  church  appear  to  have  been  considerable.  Pointed  lancet- 
headed  "windows  were  inserted,  but  where,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
say.  The  tops  of  three  of  them  were  found,  and  may  have 
belonged  to  the  chancel,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  had  new 
windows  till  a  long  time  after  this  date.  A  new  font  (Fig.  15),  of 
plain  but  good  design,  was  placed  in  the  church ;  and  we  probably 
have  a  memorial  of  the  person  who  was  the  cause  of  these  good  deeds 
in  the  flat  coffin  slab  (Fig.  16),  now  in  a  sadly  mutilated  condition, 
and  fixed  up  in  the  porch.  If  there  were  any  proof  of  the  circum- 
stance, we  should  like  to  connect  with  this  cross  slab  a  curious  stone 
cist  found  beneath  the  church.  It  is  nearly  square,  being  1  ft.  11  in. 
long,  1ft.  10  in.  wide,  and  1ft.  deep,  very  rudely  worked,  and  having 
the  cavity  slightly  smaller  at  the  bottom  than  the  top.  There  is  a 
small  hole  through  the  bottom.  It  was  evidentiy  intended  for  the 
burial  of  a  portion  of  a  corpse.  There  are  indications  of  its  having 
been  disturbed,  and  also  remains  of  burning  were  found  in  it,  but 
whether  of  the  same  date  as  the  burial  there  was  no  evidence,  nor 
is  there  any  as  to  the  date  of  the  chest  itself.  At  this  time  also 
was  painted  the  first  set  of  those  ornaments  on  the  nave  arcade, 
which  the  recent  repairs  have  brought  to  light.     (Fig.  4-) 

The  fourteenth  century  saw  further  alterations  in  the  edifice. 
A  chapel  was  required,  and  room  found  for  it  in  continuation  of 
the  north  aisle.  But  it  was  well  that  this  should  lay  open  to  the 
chancel,  at  least  in  part,  and  to  efi'ect  this,  the  intervening  wall  was 
pierced  by  an  arch.  The  mouldings  of  the  caps  are  distinctly 
decorated  in  style,  and  the  shafts  carry  a  square-edged  fillet.  Now, 
too,  the  chancel  arch  was  enlarged ;  and  the  windows  of  the  north 
aisle  renewed.  We  are  enabled  to  say  tliis  from  the  recent  clever 
restoration  of  them,  which  was  accomplished  with  no  other  guide 
than  a  piece  of  tracery  only  a  few  inches  in  length,  that  contained 

t  Tlie  tower-arch  has  been  suppos«l  to  be  earlier. 
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a  cusp.    A  square-headed  window,  in  the  south  wall,  also  remains, 
but  in  a  mutilated  state. 

During  the  fifteenth  century  the  church  received  its  final  altera- 
tion, which  was  intended  to  render  it  handsomer  than  it  had  been 
before.  The  east  window  was  inserted,  a  low  side  window  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  others,  also  on  the  south  side.  The 
whole  was  re-seated  with  strong  open  seats,  having  a  poppy  head, 
wliich  has  been  copied  in  the  present  reseating.  Screens  were 
added,  and  probably  the  hagioscope  cut  through  the  chancel  wall ; 
and  the  arcade  was  further  beautified  by  the  second  set  of  paintings 
seen  in  Fig.  ^,  which,  as  far  as  they  go,  greatly  resemble  the 
painting  of  the  arches  in  Easeby  Church,  Richmond.  New  roofs 
were  also,  in  all  probabiKty,  now  put  on,  of  a  lower  pitch  than 
formerly. 

Possibly  this  renovation  was  rendered  necessary  by  a  fire,  of 
which  traces  still  remain.  Its  fury  seems  to  have  spent  itself 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chancel  arch,  the  stones  of  which,  and 
also  of  the  eastern  arch  of  the  arcade,  were  much  calcined.  There 
are  evidences,  too,  of  the  fire  upon  the  walls,  and  of  the  flames 
drawing  through  the  windows. 

It  remains  to  describe  very  briefly  what  has  recently  been  done. 
The  work  was  given  to  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  which  was  a  guarantee 
that  nothing  which  was  old  would  be  needlessly  sacrificed.  The 
nave  and  chancel  walls  have  been  in  the  main  preserved,  with  all 
that  they  contained.  The  north  aisle  is  entirely  new.  It  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  former  one,  and  is  continued  westward  along 
the  side  of  the  tower.  There  has  been  a  new  window  placed  in 
the  lower  stage  of  the  tower  •  which  has  been  renewed  above, 
and  surmounted  by  a  pedimental  spire,  with  very  good  efi'ect. 
Internally,  the  chancel  arch  has  been  repaired,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Avails  have  been  cleansed  of  the  whitewash  which  covered  them. 
The  east  window  has  been  filled  with  new  stained  glass,  by  Hardman, 
which  is  more  like  old  glass,  without  the  incorrectness  of  drawing, 
than  any  which  I  have  seen.  This  similitude  arises  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  comparatively  large  quantity  of  white  glass  used ; 
as  is  the  case  with  those  windows  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  presby- 
tery of  York  Minster,  which  are  the  most  admired.  The  font  has 
been  placed  in  the  tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  has  been  converted 
into  a  baptistery.  The  whole  church  has  been  reseated  with  oak 
and  the  floor  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  All  this  has  been  done 
under  the  active  oversight  of  the  vicar,  Eev.  C.  H.  Sale,  who  has 
been  a  large  contributor  to  the  restoration  fund ;  and  the  result 
cannot  fail  of  being  satisfactory  to  him  and  to  all  who  love  to  worship 
in  a  building  decently  and  becomingly  ordered. 


Historical  Notices  of  the  Edifice  called  The  King's  Manor,  situate 
near  the  Walls  of  the  City  of  York. — By  Egbert  Davies,  F.S.A. 

The  vast  irregular  pile  of  building  distinguislied  by  the  name  of 
The  King's  Manor,  which  is  now  occupied  partly  by  the  Wilberforce 
School  for  the  indigent  blind,  and  partly  by  the  National  School 
for  boys,  stands  within  the  enceinte  of  the  dissolved  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  near  the  walls  of  the  city  of  York.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  edifice  occupies  the  site  of  the  abbatial 
house  of  that  once  celebrated  and  wealthy  monastery — the  house  in 
which  the  princely  lord  abbot  held  his  state,  and  dispensed  his 
hospitalities  to  the  many  royal  and  noble  personages  who  at  various 
times  were  lodged  beneath  liis  roof. 

The  residence  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  as  was  usually  the 
case  in  the  larger  monasteries,  was  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  in  close  proximity  to  the  chapter-house,  and  those  parts 
of  the  monastic  establishment  where  the  abbot's  presence  was 
most  frequently  required.  It  is  supposed  that  the  mansion  was 
enlarged  or  rebuilt  by  William  Sever,  or  Sevyer,  who  was  Lord 
Abbot  from  1485  to  1502.  During  the  greater  part  of  that  time 
he  held  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  in  commendam  with  the  Bishopric 
of  Carlisle,  and  only  resigned  the  former  when  he  was  translated 
from  the  latter  to  the  see  of  Durham. 

In  the  year  1538  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  shared  the  fate  of  all 
the  religious  houses  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  suppressed  and  des- 
poiled. The  magnificent  church,  the  beautiful  chapter-house,  the 
noble  refectory,  the  cloisters,  and  other  monastic  buildings  and 
offices,  were  consigned  to  destruction.  But  it  was  the  practice  of 
those  to  whom  the  wretched  work  of  spoliation  was  intrusted,  to 
save  from  injury  the  abbot's  house,  which  was,  almost  invariably, 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  fortunate  person  who  should  obtain 
from  the  crown  a  grant  of  the  dissolved  monastery.  Before,  how- 
ever, any  of  the  greedy  courtiers  of  King  Henry  YIII.  had  secured 
Saint  Mary's  as  their  share  of  the  sacrilegious  plunder,  a  different 
appropriation  was  made  of  the  house  of  the  lord  abbot.  Within  a 
few  months  after  the  actual  dissolution  of  the  monastery,  the  great 
Council  of  the  North,  which  in  the  year  1537  had  been  permanently 
constituted  by  a  royal  commission,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  king's 
leave  to  take  possession  of  the  abbatial  mansion  with  its  appendages, 
and  to  occupy  it  for  holding  their  courts  and  conducting  their 
official  business,  as  well  as  for  the  occasional  abode  of  the  Lord 
President,  and  the  ordinary  residence  of  those  members  of  the 
council  whose  duties  required  them  to  be  constantly  in  attendance 
on  the  spot. 
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Before  the  close  of  the  year  1538^  the  President  and  Council 
were  comfortably  settled  in  that  mansion  of  which  the  Lord  Abbot 
of  Saint  Mary's  had  been  so  recently  dispossessed ;  and,  in  order 
that  its  very  name  and  all  remembrance  of  its  previous  occupants 
"  might  be  lost  for  ever,"  they  conferred  upon  it  the  royal  style  and 
title  of  The  King's  Mannour. 

The  first  Lord  President  of  the  North,  who,  with  the  executive 
members  of  his  council,  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  Abbot 
of  St.  Mary's,  under  its  new  name  of  The  King's  Manor,  was  Eobert 
Holgate,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York.  He 
succeeded  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  year  1538, 
and  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  Lord  President  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1549. 

For  political  reasons.  King  Henry  VIII.,  soon  after  he  had 
appointed  Bishop  Holgate  to  be  Lord  President,  formed  the  inten- 
tion of  making  a  progress  to  the  north,  and  sojourning  for  a  while 
at  York.  In  contemplation  of  this  visit,  the  king  ordered  that  a  new 
palace  should  be  built  for  his  reception  upon  that  part  of  the  site 
of  St.  Mary's  Abbey  which  lay  between  the  abbot's  house  and  the 
river.  It  was  not  until  the  month  of  September,  1541,  that  the 
wayward  monarch  came  to  York,  accompanied  by  his  unfortunate 
queen,  Catherine  Howard,  and  attended  by  a  brilliant  suite.  The 
king  took  up  his  abode  in  the  newly-erected  palace,  an  edifice  that 
had  been  hastily  raised,  and  was  doomed  as  suddenly  to  disappear. 
Within  a  few  years  after  Henry's  visit  to  l^ork,  the  royal  palace 
became  as  total  a  ruin  as  the  sacred  abbey  upon  the  site  of  which 
it  stood.  All  that  now  remains  to  attest  its  original  magnitude  and 
splendour  is  the  spacious  vault,  situate  between  the  south  front  of 
the  Wilberforce  school  and  the  Museum  buildings,  which  is  known 
to  this  day  by  the  name  of  the  King's  Cellar. 

When  Archbishop  Holgate  fell  into  disgrace,  Prancis  Talbot, 
fifth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  made  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
of  the  North,  and  held  that  office  until  his  death  in  the  year  1560. 

His  successor  was  Henry  Manners,  second  Earl  of  Eutland,  who 
was  appoiDted  by  a  commission  dated  the  24th  February,  1561. 
Upon  his  death,  on  the  17th  September,  1563,  the  Presidency  of 
the  North  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Young,  Archbishop 
of  York,  whose  tenure  of  the  office  terminated  at  liis  death,  on  the 
26th  June,  1568. 

Tliirty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  house  of  the  Lord  Abbot 
of  St.  Mary's  became  the  official  residence  of  the  Lords  Presidents 
and  the  Council  of  the  North,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  during  that  period  the  abbatial  buildings  had  undergone  any 
material  alteration. 

(1)  A  letter  dated  the  17th  December,  1538,  was  addressed  to  Crumwell  by  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident and  several  members  of  the  council,  in  which  they  desired  him  "  to  give  their  most 
humble  thanks  unto  the  king's  majesty  for  the  appointing  unto  them  the  house  which  of  late 
was  called  Saint  Mai7's  Abbey  without  the  city  of  York."  See  Howard's  Collection  of  Letters. 
4to.     London,  1753,  p.  277. 
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The  accommodation  required  by  the  Lord  Abbot  and  his 
ecclesiastical  establishment  appears  to  have  been  sufficient  for  their 
secular  successors. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Archbishop  Young,  Thomas  Eadcliffe, 
Earl  of  Sussex,  one  of  the  favourite  courtiers  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
received  the  appointment  of  Lord  President  of  the  North.  He  was 
the  first  Lord  President  who  caused  any  alteration  or  improvement 
to  be  made  of  The  King's  Manor.  Upon  his  taking  possession  of  the 
house,  he  found  the  buildings  incommodious  and  much  dilapidated. 
He  immediately  made  a  representation  to  the  government  upon 
the  subject,  and  obtained  a  warrant  from  the  Lord  Treasurer  for  the 
sum  of  £200  towards  the  expense  to  be  incurred  in  the  reparation 
of  "  the  Queen's  Majesty's  house,"  and  an  authority  to  fell  100  oak 
trees  from  the  adjacent  forest  of  Galtres,  to  be  used  in  the  work. 
The  repairs  were  commenced  on  the  16th  of  November,  1568,  and 
were  in  progress  nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  The  total  amount 
expended  during  that  period  was  not  much  less  than  £600.^  So 
large  an  expenditure  could  scarcely  have  been  incurred  in  repairs 
only,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  some  important  additions  were 
then  made  to  the  buildings.  In  April,  1569,  the  Lord  President 
applied  to  the  crown  for  a  further  grant  of  money  and  trees,  but 
with  the  niggardliness  for  which  the  government  of  Elizabeth  was 
notorious,  his  request  was  refused,^  and  he  was  constrained  to 
resort  to  other  means  of  reimbursing  himself  the  money  he  had 
expended  upon  "  the  Queen's  Majesty's  house."  Portions  of  the 
fines  imposed  upon  offenders  by  the  Council  of  the  North,  and  of 
the  fines  exacted  from  persons  who  had  been  implicated  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  two  northern  earls,  were  allowed  to  be  appropriated 
to  this  purpose,  and  yet  the  Lord  President  and  his  Vice-President, 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  were  at  last  nearly  £100  out  of  pocket. 

The  Earl  of  Sussex  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  north  in 
the  year  1572,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Hastings,  third  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  who  retained  that  high  and  important  office  for  the 
long  period  of  twenty-three  years. 

It  was  undoubtedly  during  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  most  likely  in  the  earlier  stage  of  it,  that  the 
large  and  stately  brick  buildings,  standing  on  the  north-west  side 
of  The  King's  Manor,  which  have  now  assumed  so  venerable  and 
picturesque  an  aspect,  were  erected  adjacent  to  the  abbatial  house, 
and  probably  upon  some  part  of  its  site. 

The  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  with  his  countess,  who  was  a  sister  of 
the  Queen's  ruling  favourite,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
passed  several  months  of  each  year  at  his  official  residence,  The  King's 
Manor.     The  abbatial  house,  which  had  been  scarcely  large  enough 

(2)  These  particulars  are  obtained  from  the  original  account  preserved  in  the  State  Paper 
Office.  Nearly  £50  was  expended  upon  a  "little  gallery,"  and  as  much  upon  the  repairs  of 
the  brewhouse. 

(3)  Howard's  Letters,  p.  216. 
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for  the  reception  of  his  predecessors,  was  now  found  to  be  quite 
inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Lord  President  and  his 
family,  and  the  members  of  the  executive  council  and  their  officers, 
whose  duties  required  them  to  reside  there.  The  transaction  of 
the  business  of  the  high  commission  court,  as  well  as  the  reception 
and  entertainment  of  visitors  of  distinction,  called  for  more  spacious 
and  numerous  ajjartments  than  were  contained  in  the  ancient  man- 
sion. The  new  buildings  erected  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Huntingdon  were  adapted  to  meet  these  requirements,  and  The 
King's  Manor,  during  liis  presidency,  became  worthy  of  the  name 
of  the  King's  Palace. 

Externally,  the  architectural  features  of  those  parts  of  The 
King's  Manor  that  were  erected  in  the  Elizabethan  era  are  but 
little  altered.  Three  centuries  have  not  passed  over  them  without 
giving  a  richer  and  mellower  tone  to  their  original  colouring ;  and 
nature  has  added  to  their  beauty  by  the  festoons  of  glossy  and 
verdant  ivy  that  cling  around  them.  The  interior  has  experienced 
many  changes,  but  happily  one  apartment  exists  which  still  retains 
much  that  is  Elizabethan,  both  in  form  and  decoration,  and  bears 
unquestionable  evidence  of  the  date  of  its  construction,  whilst  it 
displays  the  taste  and  magnificence  of  its  authors.  This  noble 
room,  now  used  as  a  dormitory  for  the  blind  girls,  is  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  northerly  block  of  the  buildings ;  and  by  the  removal 
of  partitions  and  other  modern  deformities  its  proj^er  dimensions 
are  made  apparent,  and  the  original  ornamentation  is  displayed 
to  advantage.  A  flat  cornice  or  frieze  of  plaster-work  presents  a 
repetition  of  three  designs,  consisting  of — 1.  An  open  pomegranate 
ensigned  by  wyverns  or  dragons.*  2.  A  bull's  head  erased,  armed 
and  gorged,^  ensigned  by  the  letters  H.  H.,  encircled  by  a  garter 
inscribed  with  the  motto  of  the  order,  and  surmounted  by  an  earl's 
coronet.  3.  A  bear  erect,  and  collared  with  a  chain  proceeding 
from  the  collar  and  reflexed  over  the  back,  supporting  between  the 
fore  paws  a  ragged  staff.  *^  In  the  middle  of  the  northern  wall  is 
a  spacious  open  fireplace,  having  the  arch  and  pilasters  richly 
ornamented  with  sculpture  of  Elizabethan  design. 

As  the  order  of  the  Garter  was  not  conferred  upon  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  until  June,  1579,  it  is  obvious  that  this  room  was  not 
finished  until  after  that  year,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
buildings,  of  which  it  forms  part,  were  not  begun  at  an  earlier 
period. 

The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  took  place  at  The  King's 
Manor  on  the  14th  of  December,  1595.  During  the  following  four 
years  the  duties  of  the  presidency  were  discharged  by  Matthew 
Hutton,  Archbishop  of  York.     In  August,  1599,  the  archbishop 

(4)  A  royal  badge  of  the  Tudors. 

(5)  The  crest  of  the  family  of  Hastings,  Earls  of  Huntingdon. 

(6)  A  badge  of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Warwick  assumed  by  the  Dudleys. 
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was  superseded  in  the  office  by  a  commission  appointing  Thomas 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  to  be  president. 

In  March,  1603,  Queen  Ehzabeth  departed  this  life.  At  that 
time  Lord  Burleigh  had  recently  come  to  his  official  residence  at 
York,  and  he  assisted  in  proclaiming  James  of  Scotland  King  of 
England.  He  was  there  a  few  weeks  later,  and  received  the  new 
monarch  at  that  which  had  now  become  his  own  house,  The  King's 
Manor.  Lord  Burleigh  remained  at  York  to  Avelcome  the  Queen- 
Consort,  on  her  visit  to  the  city  in  the  month  of  June,  but  very 
soon  afterwards  he  ceased  to  be  Lord  President  of  the  North,  and 
was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  Edward,  Lord  Sheffield,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Mulgrave. 

The  presidency  of  Lord  Sheffield  lasted  about  sixteen  years, 
and  during  that  period  important  additions  were  made  to  the 
buildings  of  The  King's  Manor. 

Mr.  Drake  states'^  that  "King  James  I.,  at  his  first  coming  to 
York,  gave  orders  to  have  the  Manor  repaired,  and  converted  into 
a  regal  palace,  intending  to  make  use  of  it  as  such  at  his  going  to 
and  returning  from  Scotland."  It  is  highly  probable  that  since  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  the  buildings  had  been  much 
neglected.  Whilst  Archbishop  Hutton  acted  as  Lord  President  he 
would  have  no  occasion  to  reside  at  the  Manor,  and  it  is  certain 
that  Lord  Burleigh  was  there  but  a  very  few  months  of  each  year 
of  his  presidency.  The  condition  of  The  King's  Manor,  and  the 
extent  of  its  accommodations  might  possibly  disappoint  the  expect- 
tations  of  James  and  his  numerous  Scottish  courtiers.  But  if  a 
royal  order  were  given  for  its  enlargement,  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  any  steps  were  taken  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

In  September,  1609,  Lord  Sheffield  applied  to  the  Treasury  for 
a  grant  of  five  hundred  marks  per  annum  for  the  repairs  of  The 
King's  Manor  and  Sheriff"  Hutton  Castle.  The  result  of  the  appli- 
cation was  the  issuing  of  an  order  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  an  estimate  to  be  made  of  the 
expense  of  such  repairs  as  should  be  needful  to  restore  The  King's 
Manor  to  the  same  condition  as  when  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  was 
Lord  President.  The  estimate  was  made  in  the  month  of  December, 
1609.^  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  work  of  reparation  was  then 
commenced,  as  the  estimate  did  not  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
Treasury  until  the  month  of  June,  1611,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
month  of  July,  1616,  that  Lord  Sheffield  obtained  a  grant  of 
£1000  towards  the  expenses  he  had  then  incurred.  In  August, 
1624,  several  years  after  the  termination  of  his  presidency.  Lord 
Sheffield  rendered  to  the  Treasury  an  account  of  his  receipts  and 
disbursements  respecting  the  Manor-house  at  York,  and  it  appears 

(7)  Eboraciim,  p.  574. 

(8)  The  estimate,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended  to  this  Paper,  afEords  much  curious  and 
vahiable  information.  It  is  the  only  documentary  evidence  we  possess  of  the  extent  of  the 
buildings  which  constituted  The  King's  Manor  as  they  were  left  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
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that  his  total  exjjenditure  amounted  to  the  sum  of  .£3301  4s.  As 
tliis  sum  greatly  exceeds  the  cost  of  needful  reparations,  according 
to  the  estimate  made  in  1609,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  large  block  of  build- 
ing wliicli  now  forms  the  northerly  side  of  the  principal  quadrangle. 
The  general  architectural  character  of  this  jxart  of  the  Manor  might 
safely  be  pronounced  to  be  JacobDean,  even  if  the  design  and  orna- 
mentation of  the  two  external  doorways,  in  which  the  royal  initials 
I.R.  are  conspicuous,  did  not  show  clearly  in  what  king's  reign  it  was 
constructed.  The  lieraldic  achievement  which  now  surmounts  one 
of  these  doorways  displays  the  armorial  bearings  of  King  Charles  I. 
Doubtless,  those  of  his  father  originally  occupied  the  same  space. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1619,  Emanuel  Lord  Scrope,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Sunderland,  was  made  President  of  the  Council  of 
the  North,  in  the  place  of  Lord  Sheffield,  and  he  continued  to  hold 
that  office  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  year  1628.  During  Lord 
Scrope's  presidency  The  King's  Manor  does  not  appear  to  have 
undergone  any  alteration  or  improvement.^ 

By  a  royal  commission,  dated  the  15th  of  December,  1628, 
Thomas  Viscount  Wentworth,  better  known  as  the  great  Earl  of 
Strafford,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Council  of  the  ISTorth.  For 
a  considerable  part  of  the  first  four  years  of  his  presidency  Lord 
"VYentworth  and  his  family  were  residents  at  The  King's  Manor. 

In  the  early  part  of  1633  he  was  appointed  by  King  Charles  I. 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  went  to  London  preparatory  to  his 
taking  upon  himself  the  duties  of  that  high  office,  which  he  had 
accepted  mthout  relinquishing  the  presidency  of  the  north.  During 
his  stay  in  London,  previously  to  liis  departure  for  Ireland,  the  King 
came  to  York,  and  was  lodged  at  the  Manor.  Writing  from  London 
to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  was  in  attendance  upon  the  King  at 
York,  Lord  Wentworth  says,  "The  house  you  will  find  much 
amended  since  my  coming  to  it,  and  one  thousand  pounds  more 
to  build  a  gallery  and  chapel  in  that  place  where  you  may  perceive 
I  intend  it,  will  make  it  very  commodious. "^^  The  next  three  years 
were  passed  by  Lord  Wentworth  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  summer  of  1636  that  he  was  able  to  return  to  England  and 
spend  a  few  months  in  Yorkshire  :  part  of  this  time  he  was  resident 
at  the  Manor,  and  perhaps  it  was  during  the  interval  that  he  ful- 
filled his  intention  of  completing  the  conveniences  of  the  house  by 
adding  to  it  a  gallery  and  a  chapel. ^^ 

(9)  During  two  or  three  of  the  latter  years  of  Lord  Scrope's  presidency  he  had  for  his 
private  secretai-y  the  well-known  author  of  Epistolce  IIo-Eliance.  A  letter  from  Howell  to  a 
friend,  dated  York,  l-3th  July,  1G27,  contains  the  following  passage :— "  For  this  present  con- 
dition of  life,  I  thank  God  I  live  well  contented.  I  have  a  fee  from  the  King,  diet  for  myself 
and  two  servants,  livery  for  a  horse,  and  a  pai't  of  the  King's  house  for  my  lodging.'  I  have 
built  me  a  new  study  since  I  came,  wherein  I  shall  among  othei-s  meditate  upon  you,  and 
whence  this  present  letter  comes."— Howell's  Familiar  Letters.    8vo.,  1754,  p.  198. 

(10)  Strafford's  Letters.    Vol.  1,  p.  85.    The  letter  is  dated  Westminster,  20th  May,  1633. 

(11)  From  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Wentworth  to  Lord  Conway,  dated 
13th  August,  1639,  we  may  conclude  that  the  chapel  had  then  been  completed  and  used  for 
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In  l^ovember,  1636,  Lord  Wentworth.  was  again  at  his  post  in 
Ireland,  and  on  this  occasion  he  was  nearly  three  years  absent  from 
England.  During  these  long  absences  of  the  Lord  President,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  buildings  of  the  Manor  did  not  receive  that 
supervision  which  would  prevent  some  parts  from  falling  into  decay, 
and  to  this  neglect  may  possibly  be  attributed  the  melancholy  acci- 
dent that  befel  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Osborne  who  was 
residing  there  as  Vice-President. 

The  story  is  thus  told  by  Sir  Henry  Slingsby  : — i- "  It  was  upon 
the  last  of  October  that  sad  accident  happned  which  deprived  Sir 
Edward  Osborn,  the  Vice-President,  of  his  eldest  son,  in  the  year 
1638  :  this  accident  happned  by  great  winds  which  continuid  most 
part  of  this  month,  but  cheifly  upon  that  day  on  which  Osborn 
the  son  was  slain,  for  being  at  his  study  that  morning  with  a  French 
man,  that  tought  him  french,  his  father  going  to  Kerton  [Kiveton] 
and  his  mother  only  that  morning  gone  to  Lonsbrough  to  my  Lord 
Cliffords,  about  10  of  the  clock,  the  Avind  blew  down  with  great 
violence  7  chimneys  shafts  upon  the  roof  of  that  chamber  in  the 
Mannor  House  where  he  was  at  study  and  by  the  fall  of  them  all 
the  rotten  peice  of  building  was  beat  down,  wherein  he  was  found 
dead  and  buried  in  a  heap  of  rubbish  :  the  frenchman  sav'd  himself 
being  at  the  windowside  and  the  ends  off  the  timber  falling  from 
him  and  lying  hollow,  bore  off  the  weight  of  the  bricks  and  tiles  so 
that  he  receiv'd  small  hurts." 

In  the  spring  of  1639,  King  Charles  L,  whilst  on  his  way  to 
the  north,  passed  a  month  at  York,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
Manor,  which  continued  to  be  under  the  charge  of  Sir  Edward 
Osborne,  the  Lord  President  being  still  in  Ireland.  In  September 
following  Lord  Wentworth  returned  to  England,  and  remained 
about  six  months.^^  Part  of  that  time  he  spent  in  Yorkshire,  and 
about  Christmas  he  was  at  York,  sojourning  for  awhile  at  his 
official  residence.  The  E^ng's  Manor. 

The  year  1640  began  in  brightness,  but  ended  in  gloom.  At 
its  commencement  fresh  honours  were  heaped  upon  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident of  the  North.  On  the  1 2th  of  January  he  was  created  Earl 
of  Strafford,  and  privileged  to  assume  the  title  of  Lord  Lieutenant, 
instead  of  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  In  March  he  returned  to  the 
duties  of  that  office,  but  only  to  perform  them  for  a  very  short  time. 
On  the  3rd  of  ApriP^  he  again  left  Ireland,  whilst  suffering  from  a 
complication  of  acute  and  painful  disorders,  and,  after  disembarking 
at  Chester,  he  travelled  by  slow  stages  to  London,  where  he  arrived 

divine  worship : — "  In  the  mean  time  there  is  a  Gloria  Patri  sung  at  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  so  as 
the  pillars  in  that  kitchen  now  may  hope  to  have  the  honour  to  become  the  pillai's  again  of  a 
church,  &s  formerly  they  were."— Letters,  vol.  II.  p.  381. 

(12)  The  Diary  of  Sir  Henry  Slingsby  of  Scriven,  Bart.    Loudon,  8vo,  1836,  p.  1. 

(13)  He  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  at  Whitehall,  on  the  19th  November, 
1639. 

(14)  Letters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  431. 
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towards  the  end  of  the  month.  In  August  the  turbulence  of  the 
Scots  again  brought  the  court  to  York,  and  the  Manor  was  at  the 
same  time  the  abode  of  the  king  and  of  him  whom  the  king  had 
delighted  to  honour.  But  this  was  the  hist  time  that  either  of  them 
lodged  within  its  walls.  On  this  occasion  the  king's  visit  was  pro- 
longed from  the  23rd  of  August  to  the  latter  end  of  October.^^ 
During  part  of  that  interval  the  Lord  President  was  absent  in  the 
north,  having  been  appointed  Lieutenant  General  of  the  English 
forces  ;  but  before  he  had  arrived  at  Newcastle  to  take  the  command, 
he  learnt  that  Lord  Conway  had  been  defeated  in  a  conflict  \vith 
the  Scots  at  Newbourn.^^  He  hastily  returned  to  the  king  at  York, 
and  thence  both  proceeded  to  London  to  be  present  at  the  assem- 
bhng  of  Parliament  on  the  3rd  of  November. 

The  first  letter  written  by  the  Earl  of  Strafford  after  his  arrival 
in  the  metropolis,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  bears  the  ominous 
date,  "  Tower  of  London,  26  November,  1G40."  Within  six  months 
afterwards,  the  last  and  most  illustrious  of  the  Lords  Presidents  of 
the  Council  of  the  North,  hunted  down  by  his  political  enemies, 
and  deserted  by  his  faithless  master,  laid  his  head  upon  the  block. 

Not  many  days  previous  to  the  execution  of  Lord  Strafford,  the 
Court  of  the  Great  Council  of  the  North  was  abolished.  The  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  joined  in  a  resolution  beseecliing  his  Majesty 
that  "  the  present  commission  might  be  revoked,  and  no  more  such 
be  granted  for  the  future."^*^  The  king,  perhaps  wishing  to  set  at 
naught  the  determination  of  his  parliament,  upon  Strafford's  death 
issued  a  new  commission  by  which  Thomas  Lord  Saville  was 
appointed  Lord  President.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  new 
grant  was  wholly  inoperative,  and  that  neither  Lord  Saville  nor 
any  of  the  persons  named  as  councillors  presumed  to  act  under  it. 

In  November,  1641,  the  king,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  spent  two  nights  at  York,  when  on  their  way  to  the  north. 
They  were  entertained  by  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  at  his  house  in  the 
Minster  Yard,  the  Manor  being  then  most  probably  dismantled,  and 
unfit  for  their  reception. 

.  During  the  king's  long  and  last  visit  to  York  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1642,  his  own  palace  of  The  Manor  was  not  chosen  for 
his  residence.  He  was  again  indebted  for  shelter  to  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  worthy  old  knight,  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  of  which  in  the 
following  year  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  was  glad  to  avail  herself  when 
she  came  to  York. 

Soon  after  the  abolition  of  the  Council  of  the  North  the  edifice 
which  had  been  for  so  many  years  the  seat  of  their  arbitrary  power, 
was  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  single  officer,  who  was  styled  "  the 

(15)  The  assembly  ofRcers  sat  at  the  Deanery  from  the  24th  of  September  to  the  18th 
of  October,  and  then  the  king  and  the  lords  departed  to  meet  the  Parliament. — Ehorac,  p.  140. 

(16)  On  the  27th  August  he  was  suffering  from  so  violent  an  attack  of  the  stone,  that 
the  king  would  not  allow  him  to  set  off  until  the  Saturday  following.— Ze«er5,  vol.  H.  p.  413. 

(17)  Passed  26th  April,  lUl.—Parl.  Hist.,  vol.  IX.,  p,  274. 
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Keeper  of  the  House  within  the  site  of  the  late  Monastery  of  the 
Blessed  Mary  near  the  Walls  of  the  city  of  York  otherwise  called 
the  Pallas,  or  Manor  House,  or  the  Mannor  Place."  The  name  of 
the  first  keeper  was  Christopher  Stevenson,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  John  Stainforth,  gentleman,  who  was  appointed  on  the  6th 
October,  1643,  with  a  salary  of  £6  13s,  4d.  per  annum. 

At  the  siege  of  York,  in  1644,  the  royalist  soldiers,  having  con- 
verted the  King's  Manor  into  a  sort  of  garrison,  were  enabled  effec- 
tually to  repulse  their  assailants,  when,  by  blowing  up  St.  Mary's 
tower,  they  had  made  a  breach  in  the  walls,  and  entered  the  orchard 
and  bowling-green.  The  besiegers  were  soon  made  to  repent  of 
their  temerity.  They  were  surrounded  by  the  royalists,  and,  after 
a  sharp  skirmish,  two  hundred  of  them  laid  down  their  arms  and 
were  taken  prisoners,  sixty  of  them  being  wounded.  The  precincts 
of  the  Manor,  it  is  said,  were  strewed  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
slain.  ^^ 

After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  when  the  parliamentary  army 
became  masters  of  the  city,  Mr.  Stainforth  was  displaced  from  his 
office  of  keeper,  and  subsequently  the  Manor  House  came  into  the 
possession  of  Colonel  Eobert  Lilburne,  one  of  the  king's  judges, 
who,  during  the  Protectorate,  was  intrusted  with  very  great  authority 
at  York,  under  Major  General  Lambert,  and  Avhen  that  officer  was 
superseded,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  York- 
shire.^^ 

At  the  Eestoration  Colonel  Lilburne  had  to  exchange  his  com- 
fortable residence  in  the  Manor  House  of  York  for  a  narrow  cell  in 
the  prison  of  J^ewgate.  The  keepership  of  the  King's  Manor  was 
then  eagerly  sought  for  by  royalists  who  were  scrambhng  for  the 
rewards  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to  for  past  services.  In 
July,  1660,  the  office  was  granted  by  the  crown  to  a  person  called 
Humphrey  Hareward  or  Howard,  who  had  scarcely  entered  into  pos- 
session when  a  second  grant  was  made  to  Captain  Eichard  Harland, 
on  account  of  his  having  faithfully  served  the  king  and  his  late 
father,  and  been  a  great  sufferer  for  his  loyalty.  This  double  grant 
led  to  disputes  and  controversies  between  the  two  claimants.  Hare- 
ward  was  represented  to  the  Privy  Council  to  be  a  person  of  evil 
princijDles,  having  been  heard  to  say  that  regicide  was  no  crime  and 
sacrilege  no  sin,^^  and  a  few  years  afterwards  an  order  was  made  for 
him  to  be  removed,  and  Harland  to  be  put  in  possession.  ^^  Even 
this  arrangement  was  not  satisfactory,  and,  on  the  8th  May,  1665, 
the  king,  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  all  disputes,  ordered  that 
Henry  Parry,  of  whose  loyalty  he  had  had  long  experience,  should 

(18)  Markham's  Life  of  the  Great  Lord  Fairfax,  p.  148. 

(19)  Noble's  Lives  of  the  English  Regicides,  vol.  I.,  p.  379. 

(20)  Croft's  Excerpta  Antiqua,  p.  35. 

(21)  In  September,  1665,  Sir  Thomas  Camaby  was  killed  in  an  aflEi'ay  with  Richard 
Harland,  in  his  house  in  Blake-street. 
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be  put  into  the  place,  and  that  Ilarland  should  depute  Parry  to 
receive  all  the  i^rofits  and  allowances  of  the  office.  ^^ 

It  was  probably  some  years  later  that  King  Charles  II.  appointed 
a  Governor  over  the  city,  and  the  Manor  House  then  became  the 
residence  of  John  Lord  Frescheville,  a  newly  created  peer,  who  was 
the  iirst  governor.-^  Upon  his  death,  in  1682,  Sir  John  Reresby, 
a  Yorkshire  baronet,  who  then  represented  the  city  in  parliament, 
was  appointed  his  successor.  Upon  the  accession  of  James  II.,  the 
King's  Manor  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  converted  into  a 
Eoman  Catholic  coUege.  Sir  John  Eeresby  has  noted  in  his  diary ^^ 
that  in  the  summer  of  1G87,  "he  had  frequent  alarms  that  the 
papists  were  in  a  way  of  persuading  the  king  to  grant  them  the 
Manor  as  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  principles 
of  their  faith."  On  the  24th  of  June  Sir  John  received  positive 
information  that  the  Manor  was  actually  granted  to  one  Father 
Lawson,  a  priest,  for  a  term  of  thirty  years.  He  immediately  wrote 
a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  Treasury,  representing  that  he  held 
the  house  by  his  commission  of  governor,  granted  to  himself  by  the 
late,  and  confirmed  by  the  present  king — that  it  was  worth  M60  a. 
year  to  liim,  and  that  it  had  cost  him  above  .£200  in  repairs  since 
he  had  enjoyed  it.  He  therefore  desired  either  that  it  might  be 
continued  to  liim,  or  that  he  might  have  compensation. 

Upon  a  personal  application  being  made  to  the  king  on  Sir 
John's  behalf,  his  majesty  said  that  the  Manor  was  promised  to 
Father  Lawson  for  the  uses  already  specified'-^^ — that  the  king  did 
not  know  that  Sir  John  lived  in  it,  and  that  if  he  had  any  charge 
for  repairs  his  claim  should  be  considered.  Shortly  afterwards  Sir 
John  w^as  informed  that  the  Treasury  had  so  represented  the  busi- 
ness to  the  king  that  no  positive  resolution  was  as  yet  taken. 

Notwithstanding,  on  the  5th  of  l^ovember  Sir  John  received  a 
formal  notice  from  Father  Lawson  that,  the  king  having  made  him 
a  grant  of  the  Manor  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  good  of  his 
people,  he  expected  Sir  John  would  give  him  free  and  easy  posses- 
sion. At  first  Sir  John  refused  to  divest  himself  by  his  own  act 
and  deed  of  that  which  he  held  by  royal  commission,  but  he  ulti- 
mately yielded  upon  being  assured  that  the  grant  was  actually  made 
to  Father  Lawson.  On  the  7th  of  December  Father  Lawson 
appeared  in  person  and  claimed  possession  of  the  house,  which, 
after  a  short  delay,  was  delivered  up  to  him  by  Sir  John  Eeresby. 

The  priest,  who  is  called  Father  Lawson,  was  a  member  of  the 
Yorkshire  Eoman  Catholic  family  of  that  name,  the  head  of  which 
at  that  time  was  Sir  John  Lawson  of  Brough,  who,  for  his  sufferings 
and  loyalty  in  the  civil  war,  was  made  a  baronet  by  King  Charles 
II.     The  grant  of  the  Manor  by  King  James  II.  was  not  made  to 

(22)  Cal.  State  Tapers,  1660-Gl,  and  1664-65. 

(2<'5)  Eborac.  p.  574. 

(24)  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Reresby.    London,  1813,  p.  334. 

(25)  Memoirs,  p.  335. 
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Father  Lawson  himseK,  but  to  Henry  Lawson,  Esquire,  who  was 
the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Sir  John,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  baronetcy.  It  is  dated  the  20th  JSTovember,  1687,  and  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  lease  for  thirty-one  years  at  the  annual  rent  of  ten 
shillings.  Father  Lawson  had  but  a  short  enjoyment  of  his  lease, 
yet  it  must  have  been  whilst  the  Manor  was  in  his  possession  that 
the  circumstance  happened  which  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Drake  :^^ — 
"  In  the  unfortunate  reign  of  King  James  the  Second  a  large  room^^ 
in  the  Manor  was  fitted  up  and  made  use  of  as  a  popish  chapel, 
where  one  Bishop  Smith,  as  he  was  called,  celebrated  mass  openly. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  the  enraged  populace  pulled  it  to  pieces."^^ 
Another  York  annalist  tells  us  that  in  I^ovember,  1688,  a  few  days 
after  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ''  The  mob  of  the  city 
pulled  down  all  the  new  erected  popish  chapels  and  fell  on  plunder- 
ing several  private  houses  of  papists." 

Any  hope  the  Eoman  Catholics  might  have  indulged  of  forming 
a  religious  or  educational  establishment  at  York  was  extinguished 
at  the  Revolution.  Upon  that  event  the  grant  made  by  King  James 
became  nugatory,  and  possession  of  the  King's  Manor,  with  the 
adjacent  remains  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  was  resumed  by  the  Protes- 
tant government  to  be  dealt  with,  like  any  other  crown  property, 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  revenue.  In  the  year  1692  a  lease  of 
the  whole  domain  was  granted  by  the  treasury  to  Eobert  Waller,  of 
York,  Esquire,  attorney-at-law,  for  the  term  of  tliirty-one  years,  at 
the  annual  reserved  rent  of  ten  shillings. 

The  lessee  was  an  alderman  of  York,  and  Lord  Mayor  of  the 
city  in  the  last  year  of  King  Charles  II.  King  James  II.,  imme- 
diately after  his  succession,  granted  to  the  city  of  York  a  renewal 
of  their  municipal  charter,  and  at  the  same  time  displaced  Waller 
and  four  others,  from  the  office  of  alderman,  in  order  to  appoint  five 
Jacobites  in  their  stead.  In  November,  1688,  upon  the  landing  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  tables  were  turned,  and  Waller  was  not 
only  restored  to  the  office  of  alderman,  but  again  j)laced  in  the  chair 
of  chief  magistrate  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  of  mayoralty,  which 
terminated  a  few  days  before  the  proclamation  of  William  and  Mary. 
In  1690  Alderman  Waller  was  elected  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  city  in  parliament,  and  doubtless  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  the  crown  this  beneficial  lease  of  the  Manor  property  as  a 
reward  for  liis  support  of  the  new  government.^^ 

(26)  Eborac,  p.  574. 

(27)  "This  year  (1688)  the  Council  Chamber  in  the  Mannour  was  converted  into  a 

Roman  Chappel  and  consecrated  by  one Smith,  a  Roman  Bishop." — Torre's  Antiquities  of 

York  City,  p.  130.    York,  8vo. 

(28)  Ihid,  p.  132.  Bishop  Smith's  pastoral  staff  is  now  exhibited  among  the  curious 
relics  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  It  is  said  to  have  been  wrested 
from  the  bishop  as  he  was  walking  to  the  Minster  in  solemn  procession  from  the  chapel  at  the 
Manor.    The  party  who  committed  this  outrage  was  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Danby. 

(29)  It  was  most  probably  one  of  those  transactions,  occasionally  heard  of  in  these  days, 
which  the  profane  are  apt  to  denominate  jobs. 
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The  lease  comprised  tlie  whole  of  tlie  site  of  the  late  monastery 
of  Saint  Mary's,  with  all  the  buildings  upon  it,  including  the  palace 
or  mansion-house  of  The  King's  Manor,  Avith  its  appendages, 
described  to  have  been  in  the  tenure  of  John  Eeresby,  Governor 
of  the  city  of  York,  or  keeper  [custos]  of  the  same  mansion-house. 
An  exception  was  made  of  such  rooms,  chambers,  and  places  as 
were  used  by  the  steward  of  the  manor  of  Saint  Mary's,  for  holding 
the  courts  of  the  same  manor. 

Alderman  Waller  soon  began  to  make  profit  of  his  bargain.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  manor  buildings  was  converted  into  separate 
dwelling-houses,  and  let  to  respectable  tenants.  Other  parts  were 
let  for  work-shops  or  warehouses,  or  other  meaner  purposes.  In 
the  year  1696  a  mint  for  coining  silver  money  was  set  up  in  some 
of  the  rooms,  and  carried  on  its  operations  for  two  or  three  years. 
Before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  one  of  the  houses  was 
the  residence  of  Francis  Place,  Esquire,  the  ingenious  artist,  the 
friend  of  Lister,  Thoresby,  Walpole,  and  other  literary  men  of  that 
period.  Early  in  the  last  century  another  house  was  occupied  as  a 
ladies'  boarding  school,  an  establishment  which  was  in  existence, 
and  in  good  repute,  until  within  the  last  thirty  years.  ^^  Mr.  Drake 
tells  us^^  that  the  large  hall,  once  consecrated  as  a  place  of  Eoman 
Catholic  worship,  Avas  afterwards  converted  into  an  assembly-room 
for  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  ladies  at  the  races,  and  used  as  a 
common  entertaining  room  for  the  high  sheriffs  at  the  assizes. 

Alderman  Waller's  lease  expired  in  1723,  and  a  new  lease  was 
granted  by  the  crown  to  another  York  alderman.  Sir  Tancred 
Eobinson,^2  of  ^Tg^vby,  Baronet,  Lord  Mayor  in  1718  and  1738. 
His  younger  brother,  Thomas  Eobinson,  created  Lord  Grantham  in 
1761,  was  the  grandfather  of  the  late  Thomas  Philip  Weddall 
Eobinson,  Earl  de  Grey,  upon  whom  the  beneficial  interest  of  the 
second  lease  ultimately  devolved. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  modern  history  of  The  King's  Manor. 
We  may  rejoice  that  this  interesting  edifice,  dignified  as  it  is  by  so 
many  stirring  associations,  has  suffered  but  little  injury  in  its 
external  aspect  from  the  many  changes  it  has  experienced,  and  that 
it  still  exists  to  adorn  our  venerable  city.  We  may  yet  more 
rejoice  that  the  whole  of  the  site  of  the  once  celebrated  Abbey  of 
Saint  Mary's,  and  all  the  buildings  which  now  stand  upon  it  are 
devoted  to  public  objects  of  the  highest  utility  and  beneficence. 

Eor  the  accompanying  plan  and  drawings,  which  were  executed 
several  years  ago,  we  are  indebted  to  the  artistic  skill  of  the  Eev. 
George  Eowe,  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  Yorksliire  Archi- 
tectural  Society,   who   has    evinced    his   accurate   knowledge   of 

(30)  Thoresby  placed  his  daughter  there  in  1712.    Diary,  Vol.  II.,  p.  61. 
(31)  Eborac.  p.  575. 
(32)  The  lease  was  obtained  by  his  father,  Sir  William  Robinson,  who  succeeded  Waller 
in  the  office  of  Alderman,  and  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1700,  and  represented  the  city  in  every  Par- 
liament from  1G9S  to  lllh.    Ho  died  in  1736. 

VOL.  X.,  PT.  II.  L 
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arcliitectiiral  details  by  discriminating  with  great  exactness,  and 
without  the  existence  of  any  documentary  information,  the  succes- 
sive periods  at  which  the  different  portions  of  The  King's  Manor 
were  erected.  The  historical  evidence  adduced  in  the  preceding 
notices  fully  supports  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Eowe  from  his 
careful  examination  of  every  part  of  the  structure. 

By  the  aid  of  Mr.  Eowe's  drawings  and  plan,  the  chronology  of 
the  edifice  may  be  thus  determined : — 

1.  Of  the  abbatial  residence,  built  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  by  William  Siever,  then  Lord  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's, 
the  only  parts  which  now  remain  are  the  staircase  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  Manor  buildings,  and  two  small  portions  of  wall,  one 
facing  the  west,  and  the  other  in  the  interior  of  the  principal 
quadrangle.  All  these  are  distinguished  by  the  diagonal  lines 
coloured  yellow  on  the  plan. 

2.  The  improvements  made  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Lord  President 
from  1568  to  1572.  The  buildings  added  were  merely  offices, 
which  cannot  now  be  identified,  and  probably  they  did  not  cause 
any  material  alteration  of  the  abbatial  mansion. 

3.  The  important  additions  made  during  the  presidency  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  between  1572  and  1590.  These  consisted  of 
the  large  brick  buildings  now  forming  the  northerly  wing  of  the 
Manor,  including  probably  the  apartments  designated  in  the  esti- 
mate of  1611  as  the  great  chamber,  the  dining  chamber,  and  the 
drawing  chamber.  Such  parts  of  the  ancient  abbatial  buildings  as 
stood  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  fragments  of  wall,  coloured  yellow 
on  the  plan,  would  necessarily  be  pulled  down  when  the  new  rooms 
were  built.  Lord  Huntingdon's  additions  are  distinguished  on  the 
plan  by  the  diagonal  lines  coloured  red. 

4.  The  principal  front  of  the  Manor,  facing  the  east  or  north- 
east, and  the  adjacent  buildings,  which  were  erected  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  reign  of  King  James  I.,  whilst  Lord  Sheffield 
was  Lord  President.  These  are  distinguished  on  the  plan  by  the 
diagonal  lines  coloured  blue. 

5.  The  gallery  and  chapel,  built  by  Lord  Wentworth  in  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  I.,  forming  the  west  or  south-west  front  of 
The  King's  Manor.  This  erection  would  involve  the  demolition  of 
nearly  all  such  portions  of  the  abbot's  house  as  had  been  left 
standing.  Some  of  the  details  of  Lord  Wentworth's  buildings 
present  slight  variations  from  the  Jacobaean  style,  but  the  principal 
features,  as  the  cornice,  &c.,  so  nearly  resemble  the  characteristics 
of  the  northerly  front,  that  in  the  plan  no  mark  of  distinction  is 
introduced.  The  position  of  the  gallery  and  chapel  built  during 
Lord  Wentworth's  presidency,  seems  to  be  clearly  indicated  by  the 
heraldic  achievement,  sculptured  in  stone,  which  is  placed  over  the 
doorway  on  the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle.  The  armorial  bearings 
are  those  which  the  Lord  President  was  entitled  to  assume  upon 
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being  created  Viscount  Wentworth.  The  shield  presents  six  quarter- 
ings,  thus : — 1.  Wentworth.  2.  Argent,  a  cross  potent,  gules — 
Woodliouse.  3.  Argent,  a  cross  patto — Hooton.  4.  Argent,  on  a 
plain  sable  a  luce's  head,  or — Gascoigne.  5.  Gules,  a  saltire  argent 
— Neville.  6.  Argent,  5  lozenges  in  fess,  gules — Newmarch.  The 
supporters  are  a  griffin  and  a  lion ;  the  motto,  "  En  dieu  est  tout," 
and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  viscount's  coronet. 

Lord  Strafford  is  charged  with  unbecoming  arrogance  in  putting 
up  liis  own  arms  in  one  of  the  king's  palaces,  and  it  is  popularly 
but  erroneously  believed  that  this  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
articles  of  impeachment  against  him.  No  blame  was  imputed  to  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  when  he  decorated  the  interior  of  one  of  the 
rooms  he  added  to  the  Manor  mth  representations  of  liis  own  heraldic 
insignia.  The  memorial  of  himself  left  to  us  by  the  great  Earl  of 
Strafford  ought  to  be  especially  valued  by  the  custodians  of  The 
King's  Manor  as  the  only  one  they  possess  of  the  presidency  of  that 
ill-fated  nobleman,  who  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
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APPENDIX. 

The  Survey  of  the  Manor  House  at  York. 

A  certificate  of  the  nede/uU  repaire  of  the  mannour  of  St.  Maryes  nighe 
unto  the  walls  of  the  citty  of  Yorke,  to  be  aswell  as  yt  was  in  the  right 
honourable  the  Earle  of  Huntingdon,  the  other  L.  Presidents  usage  thereof 
made,  by  Sir  Richard  Willinson,  Sir  George  Chaworth,  knights,  and  Thomas 
Scudamour,  esquire,  by  the  judgment  of  skillfull  workemen,  the  xvij*''  day  of 
December,  anno  Domini  1609,  by  force  of  the  right  ho  :  the  L.  Treasurer  and 
Chancelour  of  the  Exchequer  there  lettres  in  that  behalf. 

Imprimis,  the  Greate  Chamher,  the  clyning  and Draiving  Chamher : — Leade, 
thre  fulders— Soder, — Timber,  thre  Tun, — Plaister,  one  chalder, — Lyme,  one 
chalder, — Paveing  tile,  iij  hundreth,— Casementes,  tenn.  WorTcemanshipp. 
Plummer  for  casting  and  laying  the  old  and  new  leade,  x^^? — Bricklayer,  xl  s. 
Carpenter,  xl  s. 

Seaven  Chambers  over  the  great  chamher^  clyning  and  drawing  chambers. 

Casements,  vj.     Plaister,   ij  chalders.     Lyme,  one  chalder.     Doores,  ij. 

WorJcmanshipp. — Plasterer,  xx  s. 

Item,  the  passages  to  the  chambers  and  h%lf  paces. — Plaister,  j  chalder. 
Kyme,  j  chalder.  Lattes,  j  thousand.  Nayles,  iij  thousand.  WorTcmanshipp. 
Plaisterer,  xx  s. 

Item,  the  north  Galloryes  w""  iiij  chambers  at  the  east  end,  and  vaults 
and  parloures  under  them.  Tymber,  8  tun.  Tyles,  16,000.  Plaister,  4 
chalder.  Lyme,  4  chalder.  Lattes,  10,000.  Nayles,  30,000,  Casementes,  20. 
Doores,  2.  Workmanshipp.  Carpenter,  6"  6^  S''.  Plaisterer  and  Bricklayer, 
6"  6«  ^^. 

Item,  Galloreys  next  the  Cloister,  w'^  iiij  chambers  at  the  east  end  thereof^ 
and  fyve  parloicres  tender. — Timber,  20  tuns.  Tyles,  10,000.  Lattes,  8,000. 
Nayles,  25,000.  Plaister,  2  chalder.  Lyme,  10  chalders.  Lead,  2  fulders. 
Sowder,  16  pounds.  Casementes,  11.  Doores,  4.  TForJcemanshijjp.  Carpenter, 
20".     Bricklayer,  20".     Plumber,  20". 

Items,  the  passages  and  staires  betwixt  the  two  galloryes. — Tyles,  2,000. 
Lattes,  1,000.  ISTailes,  3,000.  Lyme,  4  chalders.  Plaister,  2  chalders. 
Casementes,  24.  Doores,  2.  Workmanshipp.  Carpenter,  Bricklayer,  Plaist- 
erer,— 4". 

The  old  Hall,  kitching  and  paistry  (sic),  etc.  6  roomes. — Lead,  5  fulders. 
Tymber,  6  tuns.  Tyles,  14,000.  Brickes,  5,000.  Lattes,  6,000.  Nayles, 
18,000.  Plaister,  8  chalders.  Paving-tyle,  22,000.  Sowder,  50".  LjTne, 
3  chalders.  Doores,  4,  Workmanshipp.  Plumber,  14".  Carpenter,  6". 
Bricklayer,  8". 

Seaven  Chambers  under  the  east  end  of  the  Hall.  Plaister,  2  chalders. 
Lyme,  2  chalders.  Lattes,  2,000.  Nayles,  6,000.  Doores,  3.  Casementes,  4. 
Workmanshiptp. — In  all,  3"  0^  O'^. 

Item,  the  larders  %o^^  iij  chambers  over  them.  Tymber,  20  tuns.  Tiles, 
8,000.  Plaister,  14  chalders.  Lyme,  3  chalders.  Lattes,  11,000.  Nayles, 
30,000.  Doores,  1. —  Workmanship. — Carpenter,  16"  0^  0"^.  Bricklayer, 
10"  0^  0*^. 

in  the  granary,  baikhouse,  hrewhouse,  and  stables.  Timber,  20  tuns. 
Tyles,  12,000.  Lyme,  4  chalders.  Lattes,  3,000.  Nayles,  10,000,  Work- 
manship.— Carpenter,  13"  0'  O"*. — Bricklayer,  12"  0^  0"^. 

Item,  the  new  Kitchinge.  Tyles,  15,000.  Lattes,  5,000.  Nayles,  15,000. 
Lyme,  3  chalders.  Lead  for  spoutes  and  gutters,  j  fodder. —  Workmanship. 
Tyler,  8"  0*  O'l. 

Item,  the  building  of  a  new  Hall. — Timber  for  y^  tables,  formes,  skeme  (?) 
doores,  etc.,  50  tuns.  Tyle,  12,000.  Lattes,  20,000,  Nayles,  80,000.  Lyme 
for  walls,  40  chalders.  Gett  (?)  stone  for  y°  walls,  10".  Doores,  2.  Work- 
manshipp. Carpenters,  3"  0*  0^.  For  roughe  worke,  windowes  &  chimney, 
50"  0"  O-^.— The  plaisterer  and  tyler,  12"  O"  0-^. 
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The  parloures,  arid  the  chambers  at  the  north  end  of  the  Tennys  Courte. 
Timber,  6  tuns.  Tyles,  3,000.  Plaister,  2  chalders.  Ljone,  2  chalders. 
Lattes,  2,000.  Nayles,  6,000.  Brickc,  1,000.  Casementes,  4.  Doores,  4. 
Worhnanshipp.     Carpenters,  53^  4"^.     Tylers,  53'  4"*. 

The  parlour  and  chamber  next  the  garden.  Timber,  2  tuns.  Doores,  3. 
Tyles,  7,000.  Bricke  2,000.  Plaister,  8  chalders.  Lattes,  10,000.  Nayles, 
30,000.  Lyme,  7  chalders.  Paving-tyles,  5,000.  Casementes,  6.  Doores,  4. 
L'on  for  bandes  for  doores,  liowkes  and  bandes  for  windowes,  half  a  tun. 
Worhnanshipp.  Carj)enter,  10^'  O''  O''.  In  rough  worke,  windowes  and 
chimneys,  13"  6'  8^.     Plaisterer  and  Tyler,  41*  0^  0\ 

The  generall  decay  of  glasse  througheout  the  old  and  new  house  is 
1060  foote. 

The  gatehouse  roofes  and  viij  parlours  and  chambers.  Tymber,  4  tuns. 
Lead,  6  foulders.  Soulder,  8  stones.  Lyme,  j  chalder.  Doores,  1.  Case- 
mentes, 26.  —  Worhnanship.     Carjainter,  Bricklaer,  Plummer,  25''  0^  0^. 


The  som  and  prices  of  these  particulers . 


15'»  (s?c)  per  fowlder,  is... 

11^  8^  per  stone,  is    

20^  per  tunn,  is 

6^  8^  per  chalder,  is    ... 

9^  per  chalder,  is 

10*  per  thousand,  is   ... 

33"  4"^  per  thousand,  is 

3^  per  casement,  is 

33^  4"*  per  thousand,  is.. 

15''  per  tun  ,.. 

6<^  per  foot,  is  


li.  s. 

12  .  15 

10  .  00 

139  .  00 

015  .  06 


d. 

00 

00 

00 

08 

06  .  00 

10  .  00 

00  .  00 


042 
021 
005 
015  .  15  .  00 

145  .  10  .  00 
015  .  00  .  00 
031  .  10  .  00 


Lead,  17  fowlders,  price.. 

Sowlder,  18  stones  ,,  .. 

Tymber,  139  tunns  ,,  .. 

Piaster,  46  chalders  ,,  .. 

Lyme,  4  skore  14  chalders  ,,  .. 

Lattes,  43  thousand  ,,  .. 

Pavinge  tyle,  30  hundreth  ,,  .. 

Casementes,  j  hundreth  v  ,,  .. 
Doores,  32 

Tyles,  99,000  thousand  (5zc),  „  .. 

Iron,  j  tun  ,,  .. 

Glasse,  1060  „  .. 

For  Workmanship : — 

The  Plummer 51  .  0  .  0  051  .  00  .  00 

The  Bricklaer 96  .  0  .  0  [096  .  00  .  00] 

TheCarpinter 89  .  0  .  0  089  .  00  .  00 

The  Plasterer  69  .  6  .  8  069  .  06  .  08 

Thomas  Brinsley,  mason  758  .  19  .  04 

Geordg  Wilson,  carpinter  

Thomas  Gell,  bricklayer 
John  Tayler,  tyler,  his  mark 

The  workmen  that  surveied  bothe  the  mannor  house  at  Yorke  and  Sherife 
Hutton  Castle,  in  approbation  of  this  Survey,  have  herto  sett  there  hands. 

I  have  perused  thes  particulars  and  doe  fynd  both  the  materialls  and 
workmanshipp,  w'^  the  rest  of  the  waiges,  very  reasonable,  28  June,  1611. 

Hy.  Busy. 
[In  dorso  "  The  Pallace  at  York, 
27  Junii,  1611, 

An  estimate  of  the  charges  to  repaire  it." 


NORTHAMPTOlSr 
AECHITECTURAL   SOCIETY. 


Tlie  CJioral  Arrangements  of  Churches.  —  A  Paper  read  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Northampton,  on  October  4,  1870,  by  the  Eev. 
Owen  W.  Davys,  M.A.,  Eector  of  Wheathampstead,  Hertford- 
shire. 

The  suggestions  thrown  out  at  meetings  of  Architectural  Societies 
have  embraced,  and  with  much  benefit,  many  points  in  connexion 
with  church  restoration;  and  together  with  the  restoration  of 
churches,  which  societies  like  this  have  assisted  so  much  to  forward, 
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there  has  grown  up  a  desire  that  the  living  church  should  prosper  as 
well  as  the  material  building,  so  that  we  seldom  see  a  church 
restored  without  seeing  decency  and  order  restored  in  its  services ; 
and  since  good  music  is  so  generally  esteemed  as  a  needful  part  of 
an  orderly  worship,  it  is  not  surprising  that  church  choirs,  and 
how  to  organize,  train,  and  arrange  them,  should  have  become  a 
very  popular  subject  for  enquiry  and  discussion. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  comparatively  new  subject,  for  the  time  is  not 
long  since  the  best  arrangement  possible  for  many  a  so-called  choir 
was  to  remove  it  as  far  as  possible  from  the  inside  of  a  building. 
But  I  need  not  detain  the  meeting  with  anecdotes  relating  to  village 
choirs  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago  (of  which  I  could  easily  arrange 
an  absurd  series)  for  I  doubt  not  that  many  persons  present  have 
some  time  in  their  lives  gone  through  the  infliction  of  a  service  so 
conducted,  and  I  would  rather  spend  the  short  time  during  which 
I  desire  to  detain  this  meeting  in  looking  at  a  happier  present,  and 
forward  to  a  brighter  future,  than  backward  upon  a  past  from  which 
which  we  have  little  to  learn  but  wdiat  to  avoid. 

Now  my  subject  is  the  Choral  Arrangement  of  Cliurclies,  that  is, 
where,  in  accordance  with  ancient  order  and  precedent,  and  having 
regard  to  musical  and  congregational  convenience,  we  are  to  place  our 
church  choirs.  I  cannot  now  enter  upon  all  the  difficulties  attend- 
ant on  forming  choirs;  all  I  need  say  is,  that  I  believe  if  they  are 
firmly,  intelligently,  and  heartily  grappled  with,  they  may  be  almost 
everywhere  overcome ;  but  I  will  suppose  that  you  have  a  choir 
composed,  as  the  model  choirs  of  the  Church  of  England  are  com- 
posed, of  men  and  boys,  that  you  have  got  them  clothed  in  the 
surplice,  which  has  ever  been  recognised  in  the  Church  of  England 
as  the  appropriate  dress  for  those,  whether  lay,  or  clerical,  who 
minister  in  her  services,  and  that,  having  done  all  this,  you  are 
about  to  lead  your  choir  into  church,  and  want  to  know  where  to 
place  them.  Now  you  will  notice  that  I  have  begun  at  a  point 
where,  perhaps,  some  persons  might  expect  me  to  leave  off,  but  I 
am  not  readmg  a  Paper  at  this  moment  before  a  choral  society ; 
if  I  were,  it  would  be  my  province  to  enter  more  particularly  into 
the  question  of  the  formation  of  choirs,  or  the  choice  of  voices, 
what  you  are  to  do  when  there  are  no  voices  to  choose  from, 
and  kindred  subjects ;  but  before  an  architeduixd  society  I  must 
take  all  that  as  done  :  I  must  suppose  the  choir  organized,  and 
I  have  only  to  enlarge  on  the  architectural  question,  where  they 
are  to  be  placed,  with  the  greatest  effect  to  the  building,  and 
the  benefit  of  its  worship.  Now,  among  all  the  changes  that 
have  come  over  England  during  the  last  thi^ee  hundred  years,  it 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  we  may  say  providential,  that  the 
type  of  perhaps  the  noblest  service  in  the  world,  musically  con- 
sidered, has  never  been  lost  in  the  Church  of  England.  I  have 
had  some  opportunities  of  attending  musical  services  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  I  confess  that  I  first  went  abroad  with  the  expectation 
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that  I  sliould  come  home  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  church 
music  in  England ;  but  neither  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
nor  France,  not  even  in  some  of  their  noblest  cathedrals,  did  I  hear 
anything  which  put  me  out  of  conceit  with  the  English  choral  ser- 
vice as  properly  rendered  in  some  of  our  cathedrals  and  leading 
churches.  IS"ow  I  know  that  it  is  the  fashion  with  some  persons  to 
run  down  cathedrals,  but  had  it  not  been  for  them,  we  were  in  the 
greatest  danger,  years  back,  of  losing  type  and  precedent  for  the 
choral  service  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  even  the  cathedrals  represented  that  service  in  many  cases 
as  it  should  have  been  represented ;  I  inyself  have  Avatched  with 
great  interest  the  restoration,  to  some  measure  of  its  ancient  glory, 
of  the  service  in  one  of  these  cathedrals,  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
IS'orthampton,  where  certainly  I  can  remember  there  being  a  pre- 
centor who  could  have  flown  as  easily  as  he  could  have  sung,  and 
whose  choir  was  at  that  time  not  much  in  advance  of  their  master ; 
but,  nevertheless,  many  things  were  retained  in  every  cathedral,  but 
more  in  those  where  the  service  was  better  kept  up,  which  have 
been  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  who  have  assisted  in  the  revival 
of  church  music  in  these  days.  I  must  not  be  supposed  to  say 
that  it  is  generally  iDOssihle,  or  expedient,  for  parish  churches  to 
adopt  as  their  usual  practice  the  cathedral  use,  which  requires  for 
its  efficient  performance  machinery  seldom  at  the  command  of 
parish  churches ;  but  what  I  mean  to  say  is  this,  that,  taking  the 
service  of  our  cathedrals  as  the  perfect  example  of  what  may  be 
done  in  the  Church  of  England,  we  may  well  strive  to  work  out 
such  details  as  we  may  find  possible,  and  advisable,  in  the  imitation, 
so  far  as  we  can,  of  this  perfect  copy.  Now  it  is  not  needful 
in  order  to  make  some  suggestions  as  to  the  choral  arrangements  of 
churches,  that  I  should  take  it  for  granted  that  the  service  rendered 
by  the  choir  should  be  a  full  cathedral  service.  I  must  for  a 
moment,  however,  explain  myself  upon  one  point,  and  that  is, 
where  I  believe  the  choral  use  to  begin,  and  plain  service  to  end. 
Sir  Henry  Dryden  has  admirably  enlarged  upon  this  point  in  a  Paper 
on  Church  Music,  read  some  little  time  ago  before  the  Architectural 
Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  which  is  published 
in  their  transactions,  and  which  every  student  of  the  subject  should 
read ;  in  which  Paper  this  staunch  lay  supporter  of  choral  progress 
urges  that,  if  you  have  plain  service  it  sliould  be  plain,  and  if  you 
have  choral  that  it  should  be  tliorougli  choral,  and  he  explains  his 
advice,  by  forbidding  all  monotone,  and  only  allowing  the  canticles 
to  be  chanted,  and  appropriate  hymns  introduced  at  the  proper 
places  in  the  plain  service,  and  limiting  the  chanting  of  the  psalms 
and  versicles,  and  anthem  to  the  times,  and  places,  where  the 
whole  service  is  regularly  chanted  throughout  by  priest  and  choir 
in  cathedral  fashion.  Now  I  believe  this  to  be  perfectly  sound 
advice,  though  I  have  not  always  followed  it,  but  this  I  have 
always  felt  that  no  choral  service  should  be  attempted  in  any  church 
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that  was  not  thorough  choral,  and  that,  as  such,  it  should  rather 
be  made  extra,  or  special,  than  grafted  in  any  of  its  features  upon  a 
service  for  which  there  were  strong  reasons  that  it  should  be  plain. 
However,  whether  our  service  is  plain  or  choral,  our  choir  must  be 
properly  arranged,  their  voices  will  be  wanted  for  the  plain  service 
in  the  hymns  and  canticles,  and,  therefore,  whether  the  service 
gives  them  much  or  little  to  do,  it  is  needful  that  their  place  should 
be  such,  as  on  musical  grounds  is  most  desirable,  for  there  are  few 
cases,  indeed,  in  which  it  can  be  afforded  to  lose  any  musical  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  efficient  arrangement  of  the  choir  in  a 
building.  The  place  for  a  choir  till  very  lately,  was  a  gallery 
at  the  west  end  of  most  churches;  but  as  this  "singing  loft"  is 
now  generally  condemned,  it  is  needful  to  show  where  we  can 
best,  in  accordance  with  the  true  principles  of  choral  arrangement, 
place  our  choirs. 

l!Tow  as  we  must  look,  as  I  mentioned  before,  to  our  cathe- 
drals for  the  type  of  our  music,  so  we  must  look  to  them  also  for 
suggestions  as  to  the  arrangement  of  our  choirs.  I  have  placed  on 
the  screen  rough  block  plans  of  some  of  our  cathedrals  to  point 
out  the  position  of  the  choirs  in  these  several  churches."^  If  we 
look  at  the  common  plan  of  a  large  cross  church,  with  a  central 
toAver,  we  should  call  the  part  east  of  the  transept  the  constructive 
choir,  and  that  westward,  the  nave ;  but,  as  I  shall  show  presently, 
the  constradive  choir  was  not  always  intended,  or  used,  for  the 
singers  at  the  ordinary  services,  but  was  in  some  churches  only  used 
as  the  presbytery  or  sanctuary,  where  the  officiating  clergy,  and 
such  of  the  choir  as  were  required,  went  only  for  that  part  of  the 
service  more  immediately  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion.  Of  those  large  churches  thus  formed,  of  which  the 
constructive  choir  is  also  that  which  is  used  as  the  actual  choir  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  screens  and  stall  work,  I  may  mention  York 
Minster  as  a  principal  instance ;  of  those  where  the  constructive 
choir,  that  is,  the  eastern  arm  of  the  cross,  is  used  as  the  presbytery 
only,  the  choir  arrangements  being  carried  westward  under  the 
tower,  I  may  mention  the  noble  Church  of  Winchester. 

But  in  some  of  our  larger  churches  we  find  what  is  called  a  choir 
transept.  This  arrangement  is  seen  at  SaHsbury  and  Lincoln,  and 
some  few  others ;  in  this  case,  as  at  Salisbury,  the  choir  fittings  run 
from  transept  to  transept,  beginning  at  the  screen  at  the  eastern- 
most arch  of  the  central  tower;  and  continuing  to  the  arch  at  the 
opening  to  the  choir  transept.  At  JSTorwich  we  find  another  arrange- 
ment. There  the  choir  fittings  do  not  continue  eastward  of  the 
eastern  arch  of  the  central  tower,  and  they  are  continued  forward 
over  some  of  the  compartments  of  the  nave  to  the  westward.  This 
was  also  the  original  arrangement  of  the  choir  of  Peterborough, 
and  there  are  many  who  wish  to  see  it  restored  to  these  important 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  ground  plans  in  Winkle's  Cathedi'als,  which  will  sufficiently 
illustrate  the  following  descriptions. 
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dimensions  again,  since,  in  the  alterations  wliicli  took  place  some 
years  ago,  at  a  time  when  it  was  thought  that  a  very  small  choir 
would  accommodate  all  who  cared  to  attend  cathedral  service,  the 
strict  constructive  dimensions  were  regarded  as  sufficient  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  choir  fittings.  But  to  this  I  will  allude  more 
fully  presently.  In  the  recently  restored  choir  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  we  see  this  same  arrangement  carried  out,  and  Avith  very 
excellent  effect.  This  was  doubtless  the  original  arrangement  of 
the  choir  in  the  noble  Abbey  of  S.  Albans,  and  happy  will  be  the 
man  who  sees  that  choir  restored  again.  The  advantages  of  this 
arrangement  are  very  great.  In  the  first  place,  it  places  the  choir 
more  in  the  centre  of  the  building ;  it  opens  out  the  transepts  for 
the  use  of  the  congregation,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  leaves  suffi- 
cient of  the  constructive  nave  clear,  which  can  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  parish  church,  in  all  places  where  it  is  needful  to  combine 
parochial  with  choral  arrangements.  This  combination,  most  useful 
in  its  effects,  appears  to  have  been  common  in  many  of  our  great 
abbeys.  S.  Albans  was  an  instance  of  this,  while  others  are  found 
at  Croyland  and  Wymondham,  in  which  two  cases  it  is  remarkable 
that,  while  at  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  by  Henry  VIII., 
the  choirs  were  destroyed  as  no  longer  serving  any  purpose,  the 
naves  were  retained  for  the  use  they  had  always  fulfilled,  of  parish 
churches. 

It  has  been  striven  of  late,  in  some  of  the  cathedrals  which 
have  undergone  restoration,  to  open  out  the  choir  more  completely 
to  the  nave,  and  thus  to  make  the  great  area,  hitherto  much  lost, 
to  be  brought  into  use  for  congregational  purposes.  This  has 
been  done  with  excellent  effect  at  Ely  by  means  of  a  light  screen  : 
at  Durham  and  St.  Paul's  the  screen  has  been  wholly  removed;  the 
first  result  of  which  at  Durham  was,  so  the  story  runs,  that  every 
canon,  on  coming  into  residence,  was  laid  np  for  some  days  with 
stiff  neck,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  draught  which  was  thus 
admitted  into  the  choir ;  at  Ely,  however,  this  disaster  is  guarded 
against  by  glazing  a  portion  of  the  screen.  The  recent  removal  of 
the  heavy  choir  screens  in  some  of  our  cathedrals  has  opened  a  most 
important  question  in  connection  with  their  choral  arrangements, 
namely,  the  question  of  the  situation  of  the  organ,  which  was  for- 
merly placed  on  those  screens.  This  difficulty  has  been  solved  at 
Ely  by  the  masterly  design  of  susjDending  the  organ  from  the  north 
side  of  the  choir,  where  its  effect,  both  musically  and  artistically,  is 
grand  beyond  description  ;  at  Durham  the  difficulty  has  been  met 
by  putting  the  organ  into  a  hole,  in  the  choir  aisle,  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  organist,  and  the  injury  of  a  magnificent  instrument, 
— at  least  this  was  the  case  when  I  was  last  at  this  cathedral,  though 
it  may  have  been  remedied  since. 

And  this  brings  me  back  to  a  glance  at  the  question  of  the  restor- 
ation of  fitting  choral  arrangements  in  the  cathedral  of  this  diocese, 
which  I  am  glad  to  learn  is  now  under  discussion.     This  cannot 
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fail  to  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  tlie  Members  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Society  of  this  Archdeaconry,  as  well  as  to  the  county  of 
JSTorthampton,  and  indeed  the  whole  church.  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  capabilities  of  this  noble  church  for  the  best  choral  arrange- 
ments were  remarkable,  though  as  yet  those  arrangements  are  of  an 
unfortunate  description.  As  I  before  mentioned,  and  as  is  well 
known,  during  comparatively  recent  alterations  made  in  the  cathe- 
dral, the  original  choir  of  Peterborough,  which  extended  under  the 
central  tower,  and  westward  over  two  compartments  of  the  con- 
structive nave,  was  contracted  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  cross;  this  I  find  was  the  work  of  Dean  Lockier 
in  1734,  and  during  the  later  alterations  in  1830  a  ponderous  screen 
was  constructed  across  the  eastern  arch  of  the  lantern,  as  if  to  bar 
any  future  attempt  at  its  westward  extension.  Traces  still  remain 
on  the  piers,  marking  the  western  termination  of  the  work  of  AVilliam 
de  Waterville,  which  show  that  a  choir  screen  abutted  against  them, 
and  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ancient  choir  occupied  the 
limits  which  these  indications  would  assign  to  it.  This  being  so, 
we  shall  find  that  Abbot  William  de  Waterville  not  only  carried 
on  the  two  bays  of  the  nave,  which  bear  marks  of  his  work,  as 
western  buttresses  to  his  noble  ]N"orman  tower  of  three  stories,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  a  choir  which  must  have  been  the 
glory  of  choirs  in  those  days.  A  very  interesting  j^lan  of  the  choir 
of  Peterborough,  together  with  a  general  view  of  its  interior,  is  to 
be  found  in  Bridges'  History  of  NortUamijtonsliire.  These  seem  to 
indicate  the  condition  of  things  after  the  repair  of  the  ancient  choir, 
when  the  ravages  of  the  Puritans  were  at  an  end.  There  is  a  record 
that  the  Lady  Chapel,  so  battered  by  the  destroyers  that  it  had  to 
be  taken  down,  furnished  materials  for  the  repair  of  this  choir.  The 
materials  so  used  seem  to  have  comprised  the  jDainted  roof  of  the 
chapel,  in  character  something  like  the  roofs  of  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs of  the  cathedral,  and  portions  of  this  are  shown  as  forming  the 
panelling  at  the  back  of  the  choir  stalls  in  Bridges'  picture.  Some 
of  these  stalls,  as  well  as  considerable  remains  of  the  old  choir  work, 
varying  in  date,  and  containing  even  some  carved  caps  of  the  Early 
English  period,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  eastern  chapel  of  the  north 
transept.  But  it  is  with  the  ground-plan  given  by  Bridges  that  we 
have  most  to  do  now.  That  ground-plan  seems  to  indicate  the 
original  condition  of  the  choral  arrangements  of  this  church,  and 
may  be  thus  described : — A  screen  crosses  the  constructive  nave  at 
the  second  pier  from  the  central  tower,  the  end  of  Waterville's 
work.  This  screen  appears  to  have  been  a  light  one  in  the  broad 
aisle  of  the  nave,  and  to  have  b,een  pierced  with  the  usual  side 
doors.  It  is  hard  to  determine  whether,  at  the  time  this  plan  was 
made,  there  was  a  central  door  or  not,  but  such  an  arrangement,  if 
existing,  must  have  been  post-Eeformation,  for  the  great  nave  altar 
must  have  originally  occupied  the  centre  of  that  screen,  and  a  plat- 
form for  that  altar  is  shown  to  end  with  a  step  at  the  next  pier  to 
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the  westward.  Across  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  on  the  west  side 
of  the  eastern  cloister  door  the  screen  seems  to  have  been  like  a 
thick  wall,  this  door  being  the  great  entrance  into  the  choir  from 
the  abbey.  The  line  of  this  screen,  wliich  is  carried  through  nave 
and  aisles,  seems  to  have  been  the  original  eastern  boundary  of  the 
nave  church ;  I  doubt  if  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  Avestern  boundary 
of  the  choir ;  for  by  the  plan  in  Bridges,  within  this,  and  a  little  to 
the  eastward  of  the  first  pier  from  the  central  tower,  a  heavy  screen 
with  stalls,  and  apparently  surmounted  by  an  organ  gallery,  returns 
across  the  nave :  between  this  and  the  screen  before  mentioned  is 
left  a  considerable  vestibule.  This  double  screen  seems  a  remark- 
able arrangement,  but  I  think  that  it  is  an  original  one,  as  the 
vestibule  between  the  screens  would  thus  form  a  procession  path 
from  the  cloister  into  the  choir.  The  choir  stalls,  with  screen 
work,  which  seems  to  have  been  especially  cumbrous  across  the 
transepts,  are  continued  to  the  first  pier  from  the  cross  of  the  con- 
structive choir,  terminating,  on  the  south  side,  with  the  bishop's 
throne.  The  higli  altar  screen,  originally  the  fine  one  described  by 
Gunton,  crosses  the  constructive  choir  at  the  fourth  pier  from  the 
central  tower,  and  its  platform  is  carried  one  bay  forward.  I  regard 
this  plan  as  one  which  ought  to  be  very  carefully  studied  in  any 
design  for  the  restoration  of  the  choir  of  Peterborough  to  its  ancient 
limits.  In  any  such  project,  too,  it  will  be  well  to  compare  it  with 
its  noble  sisters  at  S.  Albans  and  Westminster,  for  the  arrangements 
of  these  three  great  monastic  choirs  must  have  been  nearly  identical. 
S.  Albans,  fortunately,  has  its  western  screen  in  situ :  the  choir 
work  of  Westminster  is  modern,  but  on  the  ancient  site,  and  illus- 
trates the  advantages  of  an  ancient  arrangement  as  applied  to 
modern  uses.  JSTow  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  perfect  restoration 
of  the  choirs  of  Peterborough  and  S.  Albans  would  place  them  in 
much  the  same  form  as  the  present  choir  of  Westminster ;  but  a 
very  high  authority  in  all  architectural  matters,  Mr.  Scott,  in  a 
report  made  some  years  back,  as  to  a  project  for  the  restoration  of 
the  choir  of  S.  Albans,  proposes  to  place  the  choir  fittings  within 
the  eastern  arm  of  the  cross,  and  to  use  the  rest  of  the  ancient  choir 
as  a  "quasi  nave."  Now,  whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  an 
arrangement  which  would  bring  S.  Alban's  choir  to  correspond  in 
musical  arrangement  with  the  modern  choir  of  Peterborough  without 
its  screen,  it  could  never  be  alleged  that  this  would  be  a  restoration 
of  the  ancient  design.  However,  we  are  bound  very  carefully  to 
consider  this  question  with  a  view  to  the  accommodation  of  ancient 
choirs  to  modern  uses ;  for  in  choral  arrangements,  doubtless,  musical 
efi'ect,  as  well  as  antiquarian  precedent,  has  to  be  taken  into  account, 
and  the  idea  suggested  for  S.  Albans  might  be  valuable  for  Peter- 
borough, on  the  principle  of  that  isolation  of  a  choir  which  adds  so 
very  greatly  to  the  efi'ect  of  its  performances.  However,  at  Peter- 
borough, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  have,  owing  to  the  loss  of 
the  ancient  altar-screen,  a  greater  eastward  length  to  deal  with  than 
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at  S.  Albans,  unless,  indeed,  the  ancient  place  of  the  altar  be  re- 
turned to.  On  one  point,  however,  there  can  be  no  question ;  in 
the  restored  arrangements  of  Peterborough,  the  choir,  now  cramped 
in  the  Presbytery,  must  have  liberty  to  move  westward  to  its 
ancient  boundary,  and  the  present  screen  must  be  removed.  With 
the  screen  disappears  the  organ  with  its  present  casing,  and  one  of 
the  noblest  reaches  of  a  noble  interior,  with  its  beautiful  apsidal 
termination,  is  once  more  brought  out  to  view.  Having  cleared 
away  the  screen  and  the  organ,  and  I  fear  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
modern  seating  must  go  too,  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  reconstruction.  First,  the  county  and  kingdom  must  be  asked 
for  ways  and  means,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  fitting  restor- 
ation of  the  choral  arrangements  of  Peterborough  will  be  a  costly 
work,  and  far  beyond  the  Domus  Fund  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
But  supposing  the  money  difficulty  surmounted,  what  suggestions 
can  be  made  which  might  be  utilized  by  those  in  charge  of  this  great 
undertaking?  It  appears  to  me  that  two  plans  are  possible,  or 
rather  that  a  plan  might  be  adopted  which  might  be  preliminary  to 
a  perfect  carrying  out  of  the  work  in  hand.  I  must  point  to  the 
well  known  plan  of  the  cathedral  for  illustration  of  my  suggestions. 
First,  the  screen  and  organ  removed,  you  have  the  constructive  choir 
of  Peterborough  opened  out  to  the  nave,  or  rather  to  that  portion 
of  the  constructive  nave  which  ought  to  be  used  as  choir.  I  would 
partly  suspend  the  organ  and  partly  place  it  in  a  most  conveniently 
spacious  triforium  on  the  north  side  of  the  constructive  choir  in  such 
a  position  that  the  sound  of  the  jDipes  so  placed  may  be  heard  as 
well  through  the  triforium  arches  of  the  north  transept  as  those  of 
the  choir.  My  plan  is  still  very  imperfect,  but  from  this  small 
beginning  greater  things  might  grow;  the  original  space  allotted 
to  the  choir  fittings  of  this  cathedral  might  in  due  time  be  enclosed 
with  screen  work  light  and  low  where  required,  as  across  nave  and 
transepts,  and  the  noble  sight  of  a  vast  choir  filled  with  surpliced 
singers,  might  be  seen  at  Peterborough  on  choral  festival  days ;  the 
whole  nave  and  transepts  being  available  for  unsurpliccd  singers  or 
members  of  the  congregation.  JSTo  doubt  any  plan  such  as  that  I 
have  suggested,  and  that  most  roughly,  would  require  most  careful 
working  out.  I  may,  however,  add  before  leaving  the  subject,  that 
if  a  perfect  restoration  of  the  original  limits  of  the  choir  could  thus 
be  obtained,  the  place  for  the  stalls  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and 
Honorary  Canons  would  seem  to  be  in  Waterville  two  compartments 
of  the  constructive  nave,  while  the  minor  canons,  lay  clerks,  and 
choristers  would  take  their  places  beneath  the  suspended  organ  in 
the  westernmost  compartments  of  the  constructive  choir. 

I  must  not,  however,  spend  more  time  on  the  subject  of  cathe- 
dral choral  arrangements,  but  must  say  a  few  concluding  words 
on  the  choral  arrangements  of  smaller  buildings.  In  our  parish 
churches  undoubtedly  the  proper  place  for  the  singers  is  the  con- 
structive choir  or  chancel ;  if  this  has  no  aisles  it  may  be  possible, 
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especially  if  there  is  a  sacristy  with  an  upper  chamber,  to  suspend 
the  organ,  as  we  have  done  at  Wheathampstead,  in  humble  imitation 
of  the  Ely  arrangement :  but  if  there  is  no  sacristy  or  vestry  where 
the  unornamental  portions  of  the  instrument  can  be  contained,  it 
will  be  needful  either  to  construct  such  a  chamber,  or  use  a  small 
organ  or  harmonium  in  small  churches,  where  organs  cannot  be  had, 
on  the  floor  space  between  the  choir  stalls  and  the  altar  steps ;  this 
arrangement  however  can  only  be  recommended  by  necessity.  In 
cases  where  you  have  a  chancel  aisle,  the  organ  may  with  propriety 
be  I  laced  behind  the  choir  stalls  in  that  aisle,  but  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  bring  the  front  of  the  organ  as  forward  as  possible,  so 
that  its  tone  may  be  thrown  out  of  the  aisle  instead  of  being  buried 
in  it.  I  cannot  say  that  my  own  predilections  are  in  favour  of  an 
organ  being  on  the  ground  at  all,  though  this  arrangement  is  need- 
ful in  many  cases ;  for  I  think  experience  shows  that  the  musical 
eftect  of  an  elevated  instrument  is  far  superior  to  that  of  one  at  a  low 
level  Where  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  double  chancel,  or 
one  of  which  the  aisle  has  a  high  pitched  roof,  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  arranging  a  ground-floor  organ  to  the  very  greatest  advan- 
tage, for  it  may  then  be  raised  on  a  platform  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  its  tones  well  over  the  heads  of  the  singers.  But  in  some 
parish  churches  there  are  difficulties  as  to  obtaining  the  use  of  the 
chancel  for  the  arrangement  of  the  choir,  on  account  of  the  claims 
of  lay  rectors.  Where  these  difficulties  occur  we  may  go  to  another 
cathedral  precedent,  and  arrange  a  choir  westward  of  the  chancel 
arch :  we  shall  in  this  have  some  authority  borrowed  from  West- 
minster and  JS'orwich.  This  j)lan  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Scott 
with  excellent  effect  in  the  choral  arrangements  of  S.  Michael's 
Church,  near  S.  Albans.  One  thing,  however,  we  must  be  careful 
to  do  :  our  choir  seats  must  always  look  north  and  south,  and  we 
must  endeavour,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  keep  up  the  Decani 
and  Cantoris  arrangements  sanctioned  by  choral  use  from  time  im- 
memorial. Another  consideration  is  of  great  practical  importance  : 
whatever  arrangements  we  make  we  must  be  careful  to  isolate  our 
choir  from  the  general  congregation.  All  persons  are  agreed  on  this 
point,  that  the  choir  is  appointed  to  lead  the  praises  of  the  congre- 
gation, but  in  order  to  do  this  efficiently,  the  combined  effect  of 
their  voices  should  reach  the  general  ear.  I  think  all  church 
musicians  are  agreed  that  the  congregation  should  confine  their 
singing  to  the  simple  melody,  leaving  the  harmony  to  the  trained 
voices.  This  has  been  the  leading  idea  embodied  in  the  music  books 
which  have  been  prepared  of  late  for  choral  festivals,  and  it  ought 
to  be  the  ordinary  practice  in  our  churches :  but  if  the  choir  is  not 
isolated  the  congregation  hear  the  imrts  often  instead  of  the  melody, 
and  it  becomes  difficult  for  any  but  practised  musicians  to  pick  out 
with  the  ear  the  melody  from  the  harmony,  and  the  various  amateur 
attempts  made  to  sing  harmonies  which  never  entered  into  the  com- 
poser's thoughts,  are  often  most  perplexing  to  those  members  of  the 
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choir,  who  have  to  sing  these  harmonies  in  the  midst  of  a  bahel  of 
notes,  if  notes  they  can  be  called,  which  well  meaning  congrega- 
tional singers,  without  a  knowledge  of  music,  are  attempting  to  sing 
around  them. 

To  sum  up  the  few  remarks  and  suggestions  I  have  attempted 
to  make  on  this  occasion,  I  should  say  that  if  you  can  get  a  choir  of 
men  and  boys,  and  the  use  of  the  chancel,  with  a  good  position  for 
the  organ,  it  is  your  own  fault  if  you  do  not  get  as  good  a  musical 
service  of  praise  as  is  likely  to  be  valued  by  a  country  congregation. 
Eut  there  may  be  parishes — and  they  will  be  many  I  fear  for  some 
time  to  come — where  such  advantages  are  not  to  be  looked  for :  to 
those  who  are  thus  circumstanced,  I  would  give  this  piece  of  homely 
advice, — "  If  you  can't  do  as  well  as  you  would,  you  must  do  as  well 
as  you  can ;"  but  keep  before  your  eyes  that  which  is  the  pattern  of 
the  good  arrangement  you  would  desire  to  reach,  and  work  steadily 
on ;  for  there  is  no  saying  what  patience  and  perseverance,  with  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  may  accomplish  in  time. 

We  have  been  taunted  with  being  an  unmusical  nation,  but  I 
think  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  increased  congregations  in 
churches  where  the  musical  arrangements  are  carefully  attended  to, 
to  show  that  church  music  is  really  loved  by  the  English ;  and  I 
must  think  that  of  all  agencies  for  good  in  a  parish  that  which  is 
represented  by  a  well  ordered  choir  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable. 
Therefore  all  that  is  implied  in  the  Clioixd  Arrangements  of  Churches 
may,  I  think,  well  enlist  our  sympathy,  and  provoke  us  to  labour 
in  the  good  work. 
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Constant  and  attentive  observers  of  the  proceedings  in  courts  of 
justice  frequently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  reliable 
testimony  is  that  which  is  termed  "  circumstantial  evidence."  The 
so-called  direct  evidence  of  eye-witnesses  is  sometimes  faulty  through 
the  influence  of  a  fertile  imagination ;  and  the  statement  of  the  case 
made  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Hypothesis  at  the  opening  of  the  proceedings 
appears  to  be  only  feebly  assisted  by  his  witnesses,  and  is  rather 
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likely  to  be  damaged  by  the  advocacy  and  negative  evidence  on  the 
other  side.  Happily  for  the  ends  of  justice,  Policeman  X  steps  into 
the  box  at  the  right  moment  and  gives  a  calm  version  of  what  has 
come  under  his  review  of  the  case.  He  further  produces,  in  corro- 
boration, some  articles  he  has  found,  and  describes  some  foot-prints 
he  has  examined,  and  these  being  well  identified  furnish  the  proofs 
required  to  convince  the  court  and  jury  that  the  prisoner  had  really 
been  on  the  spot  at  such  a  time.  Now  although  I  do  not  presume 
to  say  that  the  inquiry  into  the  "Antiquity  of  Man"  is  a  precisely 
parallel  case,  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  has  some  analogous  points, 
and  certainly  in  this  suit  the  circumstantial  evidence,  and  the  little 
articles  found  are  of  the  highest  importance.  Some  of  the  advocates 
for  restricting  the  time  since  man  first  appeared  on  earth,  as  also 
those  who  have  claimed  an  enormously  expanded  period,  have  been 
very  earnest,  very  positive,  and  sometimes  logical :  now,  however, 
the  theories  are  confounded  on  the  one  hand  and  corroborated  on 
the  other  by  what  in  new  phraseology  is  described  as  the  "  inex- 
orable logic  of  facts"  which  everybody  can  understand.  Archaeo- 
logical policemen  have  been  groj^ing  about  with  a  definite  object 
and  to  some  purpose  during  tlie  past  quarter  of  a  century.  It 
appears  that  they  have  produced  in  their  way  such  an  accumulation 
of  substantial  proofs  as  to  give  a  more  positive  view  of  the  case,  and 
enable  not  only  the  scientific  court  and  jury,  but  also  the  ordinary 
spectators  to  form  a  more  decided  and  correct  opinion  upon  its  real 
merits. 

When  the  investigators  of  the  post-pliocene  drift  deposits  tri- 
umphantly produced  the  flint  implements  as  evidence  that  Man 
existed  on  the  earth  at  a  time  when  the  fauna  was  of  a  different 
character  to  that  of  the  present  day,  and  the  climate  of  much  greater 
severity  than  that  which  now  prevails  in  this  country,  it  was  thought 
by  them  that  enough  had  T)een  proved  to  warrant  a  verdict.  But 
there  were,  nevertheless,  many  excellent  and  thoughtful  persons  who 
still  hesitated  to  accept  that  evidence  as  conclusive ;  and  possibly 
there  were  thousands  more  who  without  expending  much  thought 
upon,  the  subject  disbelieved  the  whole  case.  It  was  so  easy  for 
these  to  say,  and  so  difficult  for  archaeologists  to  contradict,  that  it 
was  still  "an  open  question;"  and  it  was  so  very  embarrassing  to 
be  told  that  "  the  flint  implements  were,  of  course,  very  interesting 
objects,  but  that,  after  all,  there  was  no  positive  proof  that  they 
had  been  made  or  used  by  man — that  it  was  all  conjecture — that  no 
human  bones  had  been  found  with  them — and  indeed  that  those 
things  might  have  been  made  by  monkeys  or  some  other  ingenious 
animals,  and  really  some  animals  are  so  very  ingenious  that  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  a  limit  to  their  powers  !"  Or  it  might  have  been 
that  tliese  flints  were  fractured  into  their  present  form  by  the 
"torrential  action  of  water  !"  i^c,  &c. 

It  is  easier,  perhaps,  to  rally  from  the  shock  of  a  flat  contradic- 
tion given  by  a  general  unbeliever  who  has  taken  no  trouble  to 
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weigh  tlie  evidence,  than  to  recover  from  the  cold  shrug  of  shoulder 
and  shake  of  the  head  of  the  better- informed  opponent ;  for  it  is 
vain  to  refer  to  the  elaborate  treatises  which  have  been  issued  by 
the  recognized  authorities,  and  to  the  personal  experiences  which 
liavc  led  up  to  these  works,  if  opponents  once  have  their  prejudices 
aroused  and  are  reluctant  to  have  their  opinions  disturbed.  In  this 
instance  the  worthy  opponents  insisted  on  a  line  being  drawn  be- 
tween proofs  and  theories  ;  and  they  have  drawn  it  at  hones.  The 
presumed  absence  of  human  bones,  therefore,  in  association  with  the 
chipped  flints  was  insisted  upon  as  a  fatal  objection  to  the  whole 
case  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  antiquity  of  man.  Even  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Abbeville  jaw-bone  did  not  help  the  case  on ;  indeed 
in  some  respects  it  rather  retarded  it.  But  in  describing  this  case 
further  we  should  be  only  giving  a  repetition  of  the  old  story ; — the 
truth  will  turn  up  some  day  however  deep  it  may  have  been  buried. 
In  a  former  Paper^  I  presented  an  analysis  of  the  evidence  of 
man's  works  having  been  found  in  the  post-tertiary  drift  deposits, 
and  under  conditions  which  proved  their  great  antiquity ;  and  I  now 
propose  to  examine  briefly  the  links  of  evidence  which  have  been 
since  obtained  to  complete  the  chain,  as  some  believe,  or  to  corrobo- 
rate the  former  proofs,  as  others  contend.  The  late  systematic 
investigations  of  numerous  caves  in  different  parts  of  the  world  by 
some  very  accurate  observers  have  been  conducted  at  the  right  time 
and  in  the  right  manner  to  be  of  essential  service  in  this  inquiry. 
The  earlier  discoveries  of  relics  in  caves  were  more  injurious  than 
beneficial,  and  especially  by  reason  of  the  indiscriminate  manner  in 
which  the  investigations  were  made ;  the  gathering  together  of  a 
large  number  of  objects  representing  various  periods  of  time  merely 
tending  to  obscure  rather  than  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  explorers. 
It  is  very  probable,  too,  that  in  the  digging-out  of  cave  floors  about 
fifty  years  ago,  many  objects  were  found  and  cast  aside  as  of  no 
account,  and  many  altogether  overlooked  which  would  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  at  this  period  of  the  inquiry.  When  we  read  of  a  large 
amount  of  cave  earth  and  "  several  baskets  full  of  teeth  and  bones" 
having  been  taken  away  before  any  careful  examination  of  the 
deposits  was  made — (as  described  by  Dr.  Buckland^  in  the  caves  of 
South  Wales,  Yorkshire,  Derbysliire,  Dorsetshire,  &c.,  &c.) — we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  even  so  sagacious  a  person  as  he  failed  to 
see  the  full  value  of  the  dirt  floors  of  these  early  dwellings  and  their 
contents.  Even  in  one  instance  where  the  Doctor  himself  con- 
ducted an  exploration  with  greater  care,  we  find  that  he  thus  curtly 
dismisses  a  relic  which  would  be  "worth  its  weight  in  gold,"  and 
more  too,  if  it  could  be  found  now  in  situ ; — "  I  found,"  said  he, 
"  also  fragments  of  charcoal  and  a  small  flint,  the  edges  of  which 
had  been  chipped  off,  as  if  by  striking  a  light,"^  With  the  know- 
ledge now  possessed,  the  discovery  of  this  relic  with  charcoal  in 

(1)  Vol.  VI.  p.  71  (1861-2).  (2)  Reliquiae  Diluviance. 

(3)  Jb.,  p.  83.    Cave  of  Paviland. 
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cave  eartli,  would  alone  be  sufficient,  probably,  to  establisli  a  case 
of  occupation  by  an  early  race ;  and  tbe  form  of  the  little  imple- 
ment itself  might  determine  whether  it  was  a  real  strike-a-light  of 
olden  time  or  a  flint  weapon  of  a  period  of  extreme  antiquity. 
At  the  time  when  that  discovery  was  made,  the  great  question  of 
the  antiquity  of  man  had  not  been  fairly  discussed ;  so  that  ex- 
plorers may  be  excused  if  they  did  overlook  many  objects  of  interest; 
but  in  the  present  day  a  careless  investigation  involves  a  real  loss 
to  science.  The  pious  caution  of  the  Mayor  of  Aurignac*  in  cover- 
ing up  in  the  cemetery  the  seventeen  skeletons  found  in  a  cavern 
was  praiseworthy  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  dead,  but  that  senti- 
mental proceeding  completely  deprived  the  world  of  some  most 
valuable  and  interesting  facts,  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
helped  ethnologists  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  race- 
characteristics  of  the  early  cave-dwellers.  The  preservation  of  those 
remains  might  have  gone  far  to  settle  the  question ;  or  at  any  rate 
to  remove  the  hard  and  fast  line  drawn  at  "  bones"  by  the  cautious 
sceptics. 

Fortunately,  the  discoveries  of  flint  implements  in  the  valley 
deposits  have  given  such  a  stimulus  to  investigators  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  now  that  any  relics  which  may  come  under  their 
notice  will  be  passed  away  with  insufficient  examination.  It  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation  also  that  the  archaeologists  of  all  nations 
are  in  close  communion  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  constant  interchange  of  information  has  done  much 
good  service  in  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry.  The  volume  issued 
by  the  International  Congress  of  Pre-historic  Archaeology  is  a  choice 
result  of  this  fraternity  of  savants,  but  even  this  is  surpassed  by  the 
magnificent  work^  now  in  the  course  of  publication,  which  gives  the 
account  of  the  combined  labours  of  our  late  estimable  countryman, 
Mr.  Henry  Christy,  and  the  accomplished  French  archaeologist, 
M.  Lartet.  A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by  numerous 
investigators  in  various  countries  has  already  secured  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  the  advocates  of  the  high  antiquity  theory  in 
taking  a  bold  stand  against  the  doubters.  It  would  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  memoir  to  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  various 
gradations  of  this  investigation ;  the  present  object  being  rather  to 
show  that  one  of  the  strongest  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  is  that 
which  has  been  obtained  of  late  years  by  means  of  cave  explorations 
carried  out  upon  a  proper  system. 

One  of  the  chief  points  established  by  the  examination  of 
caverns  and  rock-shelters  is  the  contemporaneity  of  man  with 
several  species  of  the  large  mammals  now  extinct ; — that  is  to  say, 
in  more  precise  terms,  the  fact  which  was  first  established  by  the 
discoveries  of  flint  implements  in  the  post-tertiary  drift  beds  has 
been  fully  corroborated  by  the  deposits  in  the  caverns.     But  there 

(4)  Lartet's  Memoir  to  the  Institute  of  France,  1861. 
(5)    ReliquioE  Aquitanicce. 
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is  another  point  which  has,  in  the  opinion  of  many  observers,  been 
estabhshed — and  it  is  tliat  to  which  this  essay  is  more  especially 
directed — that  the  contemporaneity  of  the  old  Hint-folk  of  the  val- 
leys of  Bedfordshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Wilts,  and  other  parts  of 
this  country  and  of  the  North  of  France  with  some  of  the  cave- 
dwellers  of  Europe,  who  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  of  a  much 
later  period,  is  proved.  After  a  A^ery  lengthened  investigation,  ex- 
tending over  several  years,  the  committee  for  the  exploration  of 
Kent's  Cavern,  at  Torquay,  have  reported  that  they  have  obtained 
sufficient  evidence  "to  justify  even  the  most  cautious  in  holding 
and  avowing  the  belief  that  man  was,  in  Devonshire,  the  contem- 
porary of  animals  that  had  become  extinct  before  the  times  of  history 
or  of  tradition."*^  The  explorers  of  caves  in  other  localities  are  justi- 
fied in  making  similar  statements. 

It  may  be,  as  it  has  been,  objected  that  the  contents  of  caves 
represent  no  special  epoch,  but  illustrate  various  periods  of  history; 
and  that  is  so.  If  a  cart-load  of  cave  flooring  be  indiscriminately 
dug  out  and  carted  away  to  be  examined,  rehcs  of  various  ages  may 
be  found ;  but  such  a  mode  of  procedure  is  utterly  unreliable  and 
worthless,  and  to  be  deprecated  entirely.  But  in  those  cases  where 
every  layer  has  been  carefully  examined,  the  general  results  have 
frequently  been  as  startling  as  they  have  been  chronologically  valu- 
able. The  formation  of  the  cave-floors  themselves  clearly  indicates 
that  the  process,  even  if  regular  and  continuous,  must  have  occupied 
a  vast  period  of  time ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  examples 
where  caves  have  been  occupied  by  a  species  of  hyaena  now  extinct, 
and  by  man  alternately ;  each  having  left  evidences  of  his  occupa- 
tion :  and  finally  the  whole  has  been  sealed  up  by  a  thick  coating 
of  stalagmite.  It  is  well  known  to  mineralogists  what  a  slow  pro- 
cess is  this  formation  of  stalagmite  in  caves  under  certain  conditions, 
and  how  small  a  film  has  been  produced  in  those  places  where  they 
have  made  a  systematic  observation.  As  this  material  is  formed  by 
the  mere  percolation  of  water  through  the  limestone  roof,  the  pro- 
portion of  calcareous  carbonate  which  it  has  thereby  obtained  and 
then  deposited  on  the  floor  must  be  infinitesimally  small  in  the 
space  of  a  year.  Admitting  that  the  progress  of  the  formation  of 
stalagmite  must  depend  upon  the  special  condition  of  any  cave,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  carbonate  of  lime  is  deposited  more  slowly 
in  caves,  as  time  goes  on,  from  the  partial  closing  up  of  the  apertures 
through  which  the  water  percolated.  When,  therefore,  this  point 
is  considered,  that  the  stalagmite  floors  which  seal  up  all  others 
below  them  are  often  found  of  great  thickness,  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate by  ordinary  computation  the  time  which  has  been  so  occupied. 
But,  after  all,  perhaps  in  the  consideration  of  this  question  the  great 
advantage  of  finding  a  stalagmite  flooring  is  the  evidence  it  affords 
of  the  undisturbed  state  of  the  deposit  beneath  it.  Too  much 
importance  can  hardly  be  assigned  to  the  objects  found  in  such  an 

(6)  British  Association  Report,  Dundee. 
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undisturbed  deposit,  as  tliey  are  without  doubt  positive  evidences 
of  high  antiquity. 

The  numerous  caverns  existing  in  the  limestone  districts  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  contain  many  features  in  common ;  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  of  them  a  very  thin  layer 
of  the  flooring  matter  of  the  cave  earth  represents  a  very  large 
period  of  time.  The  Kent's  Cavern  explorers  give  as  their  opinion 
that  even  the  uppermost  deposit  of  black  mould,  above  the  stalag- 
mite bed,  represents  at  least  two  thousand  years ;  everything  below 
that  being  older  and  older  in  proportion.  These  remarks  show  the 
necessity  of  extreme  care  in  ascertaining  their  actual  position  in  the 
layers  when  deahng  with  cave-relics  in  questions  of  chronology : 
but  so  much  has  been  done  of  late  years,  and  done  so  well,  that 
certain  types  of  tools  and  implements  can  be  readily  classified  and 
assigned  to  the  different  epochs  of  man's  residence.  Some  of 
these  reHcs  bear  so  remarkable  a  resemblance  in  their  structure  and 
form  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  must  all  have  been  made  at 
the  same  factory,  although  discovered  in  different  and  widely 
separated  localities. 

In  the  lowest  deposits  of  these  cave  floors  is  the  best  evidence 
found,  as  a  rule ;  but  not  the  least  interesting  of  these  layers  is  a 
black  band  wliich  is  sometimes  continued  through  nearly  the  whole 
depth  of  the  cave  earth.  This  carries  its  own  evidence,  not  only 
that  it  was  the  hearth  of  the  oldest  occupiers,  but  that  it  continued 
so  with  their  successors  in  the  cave.  In  this  "hearth-stuff"  the 
most  interesting  objects  are  frequently  found,  but  they  are  just  such 
things  as  the  uninitiated  explorer  would  throw  aside  as  of  no  interest 
or  value — such  as  fragments  of  bone,  flint,  and  chert ;  pebbles,  and 
lumps  of  hard  stone.  The  experienced  eye  detects  in  many  of  these 
articles  flint-flake  knives,  the  cores  from  which  they  were  struck, 
the  pebble-hammer,  bones  split  lengthwise  designedly,  and  some  of 
the  splinters  made  up  into  pins,  drilled-eyed  bone  needles,  barbed 
harpoons,  pieces  of  ivory  worked  up  in  similar  forms,  and  portions  of 
stag's  and  reindeer's  antlers,  also  utilized  in  many  ways.  But  it  is 
when  such  a  haul  of  prizes  is  made  that  the  real  interest  in  the 
work  begins.  The  subsequent  examination  of  the  relics  themselves 
demands  the  skill  of  the  antiquary  and  the  paloeontologist  combined : 
and  in  the  investigations  so  carefully  conducted  in  the  French  as 
weU  as  English  caves,  the  results  shew  remarkable  uniformity  in 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  old  cave  dwellers.  There  is  one  kind 
of  relic  in  cave  floors  which,  until  lately,  had  not  sufficient  attention 
directed  to  it — the  long  bone  splinter — which  is  found  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  all  caves  where  evidence  is  given  of  continued 
occupation.  As  numerous  bones  are  found  fractured  and  gnawed 
at  the  ends  and  edges,  all  broken  bones  were  until  lately  credited  to 
that  persistent  bone-crusher,  the  hy?ena  (speloea)  :  but  later  and 
more  careful  examinations,  and  notably  those  of  Mr.  Pengelly,  in 
Kent's  Cavern,  have  led  to  the  conviction  that  these  bones  were 
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split  by  the  old  folk,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
choice  morsel  of  marrow,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
suitable  pieces  of  bone  for  the  construction  of  pins,  needles,  and 
har2)oon-heads.  The  hysena  has,  from  his  earliest  time,  had  his 
own  mode  of  fracturing,  and  he  cannot  produce  such  fragments  as 
these.  Wlien,  therefore,  long  splinters  of  bones  of  this  kind  are 
found,  they  give  certain  evidence  of  human  agency.  It  may  be 
said  that  they  do  not  necessarily  imply  great  antiquity,  as  the 
savage  of  to-day  with  a  pebble  drives  a  j)ointed  stick  into  the  cavity 
of  the  bone,  and  accomplishes  the  two  objects.  But  the  bones 
themselves  tell  us  something  on  that  question  of  time.  They  are 
the  bones  of  rein-deer  and  other  animals  no  longer  to  be  seen  in 
these  parts : — the  harjDoon-heads  are  also  constructed  from  the 
bones,  tusks,  or  antlers  of  extinct  animals.  The  sceptical  mind 
readily  starts  another  objection,  and  suggests  that,  although  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  these  are  the  bones  of  the  extinct  horse,  ox, 
and  mammoth,  and  the  antlers  of  the  rein-deer  which  now  are 
found  only  in  arctic  countries,  yet  such  bones,  tusks,  and  antlers, 
might  have  been  discovered  in  a  fossil  state  by  the  cave-dwellers 
themselves  in  a  comparatively  modern  period,  and  then  converted 
into  implements.  Not  so :  because  bone  and  ivory  in  a  true 
fossilized  condition,  having  lost  their  gelatine,  would  be  too  brittle 
to  be  thus  worked-up  and  utilized ;  and  further,  the  bones  which 
evidently  formed  the  fragments  of  the  feasts  of  the  cave  men,  the 
bones  of  the  extinct  animals  found  elsewhere,  and  the  implements 
themselves,  are  alike  in  their  mineral  condition,  and  are  as  much 
"  fossil  remains"  as  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  and  rliinoceros  found 
in  the  gravel  drifts  of  the  valleys. 

There  is,  however,  another  important  fact  brought  to  light  by 
Messrs.  Christy  and  Lartet  :'^  many  of  the  bones,  antlers,  and  frag- 
ments of  ivory  exhibit  incised  ornamentations  and  designs,  and 
many  of  the  teeth  are  drilled  through  for  suspension,  probably  as 
necklaces  or  pendant  ornaments.  In  another  way  these  engravings 
convey  to  us  the  most  convincing  proof  that  they  were  executed  by 
human  beings  at  the  remote  age  suggested.  That  these  incisions 
were  made  on  the  bone,  antler,  and  ivory,  whilst  in  a  fresh  condi- 
tion, is  insisted  upon  by  paliBontologists  whose  opinions  command 
respect;  but  even  if,  for  a  moment's  discussion,  we  accept  the 
argument  that  they  were  made  by  comparatively  modern  savages, 
upon  fossil  bones,  &c.,  our  sceptical  friends  must  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  showing  by  what  means  these  savages  knew  that  there 
ever  had  been  such  animals  as  they  have  carved  and  engraved. 
The  handles  of  several  of  the  implements  are  carved  to  represent 
the  animals  themselves,  and  many  tablets  bear  incised  drawings  of 
other  animals,  and  some  objects  not  yet  very  clearly  deciphered.^ 
By  Avhat  process,  then,  did  the  cave-dwellers  know  the  forms  of  the 
animals  to  which  the  bones,  &c.,  belonged  1     If  these  great  animals, 

(7)  Reliquice  Aquitankce.  (8)  /See  Plates. 
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the  mammoth,  rein-deer,  cave-bear,  and  cave-hysena,  had  become 
extinct,  how  could  the  cave-artists  know  that  there  had  been  a 
light-limbed  animal,  with  long  straggHng  horns,  showing  peculiari- 
ties in  the  antlers  not  to  be  seen  in  other  varieties  of  the  deer 
species  :  and  how  also  could  they  know  that  the  large  bones  and 
teeth  belonged  to  an  elephant,  also  possessing  peculiarities  of  curve 
of  tusk  altogether  different  to  those  of  species  existing  in  the 
present  day  1  With  all  their  ingenuity  we  cannot  credit  those  cave 
men  with  so  much  technical  knowledge  in  comparative  anatomy  as  to 
make  them  equal  to  the  Cuvier,  Owen,  Falconer,  Huxley,  Busk,  and 
Dawkins  of  our  own  period,  and  enable  them  to  determine  the  form 
of  an  animal  by  a  single  bone  or  tooth.  Nor  ought  we  to  be  expected 
to  admit  that  the  cave  men  possessed  the  wonderful  instinct  of  the 
German  Professor  who  had  never  seen  a  camel,  but  was  able  to 
evolve  the  idea  of  one  from  the  depths  of  his  moral  consciousness. 
No — we  may  safely  assume  that  when  a  savage  makes  a  drawing  or 
representation  of  a  natural  object  he  has  seen  that  object,  especially 
when  such  drawing  is  intended  to  give  a  portraiture,  and  not  a  fan- 
ciful or  "conventional"  treatment  of  the  subject;  and  in  some  of 
these  cave  relics  the  sculptures  are  very  correct  portraits  of  the 
animals  represented.  In  the  cave  of  La  Madelaine  Messrs.  Christy 
and  Lartet  found  a  piece  of  mammoth  tusk,  on  which  was  sculp- 
tured the  head  of  that  animal,  showing  the  curves  of  the  tusks 
peculiar  to  that  species  of  elephant.  At  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion at  Paris,  in  1867,  there  was  a  magnificent  exhibition  of 
sculptured  relics  of  tliis  kind,  found  in  the  caves  of  France,  which 
are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  brought  together  again.  It  is,  therefore, 
some  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  collection  was  described  rather 
fully  in  a  special  memoir,  in  addition  to  the  official  catalogue.^ 
There  are  also  collections  in  the  Museum  at  St.  Germain,  in  the 
British  Museum,^^  and  in  the  Blackmore  Museum,  Salisbury  ;^^  to 
which  the  public  have  access ;  and  great  assistance  in  the  study  of 
the  articles  themselves  is  given  by  the  admirable  treatises  and  cata- 
logues which  have  been  published  lately  for  that  purpose. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced  that  great  discrimination  is 
necessary  in  the  exploration  of  caves  and  in  the  classification  of  the 
relics  obtained,  especially  as  the  transition  from  the  palaeolithic  to 
the  neolithic  types  of  some  of  the  tools  and  implements  appears  to 
be  gradual,  whilst  in  some  implements  the  same  form  has  continued 
from  the  earliest  time  to  the  latest  when  such  have  been  used.  For 
example,  the  flint  implement  called,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  the 
"  scraper,"  varied  in  outline  and  general  features  only  in  a  trifling 
degree ;  and  the  flint  knife  or  "  flake"  of  one  type  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  the  savage  fabricators  in  the  first  recognized  period  of 
man's  earthly  sojourn  to  the  knappers  of  the  present  day.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  a  selection  of  flakes  may  be  made  from  amongst 

(9)  Mortillet's  Promenades  Prihistorics  a  ^Exposition  Universelle. 
(10)  Franks'  Guide  to  the  Christy  Museum.         (11)  Stevens'  Flint  Chips. 
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these  relics  of  all  periods,  which  at  the  first  glance  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  all  found  together  in  the  earthy  deposit  of  any- 
one period. ^^  This  remark  applies  to  the  modes  of  making  the  flake 
as  well  as  to  the  form,  for  there  is  very  little  doubt  tliat  the  drift 
and  cave  people  obtained  their  flakes  from  blocks  of  flint  and  chert, 
both  by  2^f'^'(^^(^sf'on,  as  practised  at  this  moment  by  the  Shasta 
Indians  and  the  modern  gun-flint  knappers  of  Suffolk,  and  by 
pressure,  as  adopted  by  the  Esquimaux,  and  by  the  Mexicans, 
from  their  blocks  of  obsidian.  It  is  probable  that  the  ancient, 
people  obtained  their  flakes  from  a  lump  of  flint  by  means  of  a 
smart  blow  given  to  it  by  a  pebble  hammer,  in  the  manner  shown 
by  the  subjoined  cut.  (Fig.  1.)  The  blow  was  directed  at  the 
angle  of  the  flint,  and,  if  successful,  it  would  detach  a  flake,  or  thin 
slice,  sometimes  the  whole  depth  of  the  flint  core,  according  to 
what  the  flint-knappers  technically  describe  as  the  running  quality 
of  the  flint.  Numerous  pebble  hammers  of  the  kind  figured  in  the 
subjoined  cut  have  been  found  which  give  evidence  of  having  been 
used  for  such  purposes.     (Figs.  2  and  3.)    There  are,  however, 


Figs.  2  and  3 , 


Fig.  1. 


differences  between  ancient  and  modern  flakes,  which  the  eye  of  an 
expert  detects,  but  they  are  chiefly  in  the  complexion  and  not  in  the 
shape  of  the  flakes.  For  example,  the  flakes  found  in  the  valley 
gravel  deposits  of  the  post-pliocene  drift  have  taken  the  colour  of 
the  rest  of  the  deposit,  which  is  generally  of  a  ferruginous  or 
ochreous  tint;  and  the  whole  surface  has  become  "patinated"  and 
glossy.  In  those  deposits  which  are  more  argillaceous  the  surface 
of  the  flakes  embedded  becomes  white  and  porcellanic  in  appearance. 
Many  of  those  found  in  cave-earth  have  this  kind  of  lustre ;  but 
others  are  jiartially  calcined,  especially  those  found  in  the  hearth- 
stuff.  The  appearance  of  cave  flints  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  floor,  but  usually  they  are  "  clouded,"  and  they  are  spotted  with 
white  if  resting  on  clay.  This  appearance  is  confined  to  the  upper 
and  exposed  surface  of  the  flint.  Those  of  the  neolithic  i^eriod 
present  the  appearances  of  patination,  more  or  less ;  and  on  some 
which  have  been  exposed  to  the  atmosjDhere  for  a  very  long  period 
(such  as  are  termed  "  surface"  specimens)  there  is  often  observed 
a  very  thick  coating  of  porcelain-like  patina,  partly  arising  from 
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decomposition  of  the  outer  portion  of  tlie  flint  itself.  Such  a  patina 
is  produced  more  rapidly  on  a  flint  resting  upon  a  calcareous 
soil  than  upon  clay. 

With  regard  to  the  oldest  known  type  of  implement,  the  rudely 
chipped  flint,  which  passes  under  the  name  of  "  Hache''^^  not  much 
variation  of  form  appears.  Under  the  hands  of  the  designer  a 
lump  of  flint  was  worked  up  to  the  desired  shape  by  a  succession  of 
chippings  along  the  edges  produced  by  blows  given  at  a  certain 
angle  by,  probably,  a  pointed  j^ebble  of  quartzite  or  some  other  hard 
rock.  There  is  another  type  of  the  same  period,  however,  the  oval, 
or  sub-ovoid  form,  which  appears  to  have  gradually  developed  into 
the  most  symmetrical  lance-heads,  bearing  on  both  sides  the  most 
exquisite  undulations  and  ripplings,  produced  by  uniform  conchoidal 
fractures  over  the  surface.  It  is  difficult  now  to  determine  how  such 
effects  were  produced.  The  improvement,  however,  in  the  quality 
of  work  on  the  surface  of  this  type  of  implement  was  gradual,  and 
there  is  little,  if  any,  difference  in  the  workmanship  of  some  of  the 
oval  implements  of  the  drift  and  those  made  during  the  early  occu- 
pation of  the  caves.  This  point  is  contested,  however,  by  some 
archseologists ;  and  a  friend  suggests  that  the  delicately -chipped 
lance  heads  found  at  Laugerie  were  probably  nearly,  if  not  actually, 
contemporaneous  with  the  rudely  worked  flints  from  Le  Moustier. 
Some  of  the  specimens  found  in  the  valley  deposits  at  Santon 
Downham,  in  ]^orfolk,  as  well  as  a  few  from  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  would  tax  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  any  forger  to  imitate 
even  Avith  the  advantages  of  metallic  tools  and  modern  mechanical 
appliances. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  some  of  the  cave  specimens  of  these 
implements  are  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  the  drift :  indeed,  the 
resemblance  is  so  exact  that  a  collection  of  the  examples  from  many 
different  localities  shows  not  merely  a  uniformity  of  tjY>e,  but  a 
perfect  similarity  of  workmanship  in  the  details.  Merely  referring 
to  one  type,  I  may  state  that  amongst  sj)ecimens  which  have  come 
under  my  own  notice,  I  could  select  a  considerable  number  of  both 
drift  and  cave  implements,  of  the  oval  form,  which,  if  laid  together, 
might  reasonably  be  pronounced  as  of  the  same  period,  and  be  sus- 
pected to  have  been  made  by  the  same  workman.  And  I  would 
more  especially,  for  such  an  examination,  select  of  drift  speci- 
mens several  from  the  collection  of  my  friend  Mr.  John  Evans, 
others  from  the  collection  of  the  late  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes, 
another  which  was  in  the  collection  at  the  Louvre,  one  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Fitch  at  Norwich,  six  in  the  Blackmore  Museum, 
one  I  obtained  at  St.  Acheul,  one  I  found  at  Biddenham,  one  I 
picked  out  of  the  drift  near  King's  Lynn,  and  one  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Albert  Way,  which  was  found  by  Miss  Way  some  years 
ago  in  the  drift  at  Bournemouth.     Of  the  cave  specimens  I  would 

(13)  Antiquitds  Celliques  et  Antediluviennes,  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes. 
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select  one  found  by  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins,  in  Wokey  Hole  Cavern,^* 
some  specimens  displayed  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition 
from  the  caves  of  Tarn  et  Garonne,  &c.,  some  found  in  Kent's 
Cavern,  and  several  which  were  found  in  the  caves  of  the  Dordogne, 
by  Messrs.  Christy  and  Lartet.^^  No  doubt  there  are  many  others 
bearing  the  same  resemblance. 

It  is  probable  that  the  drift  deposits  contain  other  relics  of 
human  art  in  common  with  the  caves  ;  they  will,  however,  be  more 
difficult  to  find  :  but  the  contemporaneity  of  these  specimens  to 
which  I  have  referred,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  tliey  were  obtained 
from  deposits  which  contain  the  remains  of  the  extinct  animals,  and 
ill  some  instances  have  been  found  in  juxta-position  with  the  bones 
and  teeth. 

There  is  another  type  of  flint  implement  which  is  also  common 
to  the  drift  beds  and  the  caves.  It  is  a  very  broad  flake,  generally 
with  no  more  facets  or  fractures  than  the  ordinary  knife  flake.  To 
produce  these  broad  flakes  much  adroitness  was  requisite,  as  can  be 
testified  by  all  persons  who  have  attempted  to  imitate  them.  It  is 
very  probable  that  this  kind  of  flake  was  the  basis  from  which  the 
elaborate  ovoid  spear-heads  and  arrow-heads,  and,  possibly,  scrapers 
were  constructed. 

So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  there  are  but  few  specimens 
of  another  implement  found  in  the  drift  beds,  but  of  which  there 
are  numerous  specimens  in  caves — and  this  is  described  as  a  saw. 
It  is  a  long  flake,  the  edges  of  which  are  serrated,  and  some  of  these 
specimens  are  curved.  Experiments  prove  that  they  will  produce 
those  saw-marks  which  are  found  on  the  bone  articles  in  the  caves, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  used  for  such 
purposes.  I  have  found  only  two  of  these  specimens  in  the  Bed- 
fordshire drifts,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  explorers  in  other 
districts  have  been  more  successful. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  relics  are  the  pins  and  needles 
constructed  from  splinters  of  long  bones.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  there  are  numerous  examples  from  caves  bearing  a  close 
resemblance.  Of  the  needles  there  is  a  greater  variety,  and  it  is 
probable  they  are  later  in  date  than  pins.  For  some  time  it 
was  a  puzzle  to  antiquaries  how  the  eyes  were  drilled,  metals  not 
being  known  to  the  makers  of  these  needles  or  bodkins.  The 
researches  in  the  Dordogne  caves  have  produced  the  required  infor- 
mation, in  the  form  of  pointed  flints.  It  would  appear  that  smaU 
flakes  were  chipped  to  the  requisite  point,  and  with  these  the  eye- 
holes were  easily  made  in  the  bone.  M.  Lartet  has  successfully 
experimented  with  these  old  tools,  and  drilled  holes  in  bone. 
Doubtless  the  same  little  tools  were  used  to  perforate  the  pieces  of 
ivory  and  bone,  sea-shells,  and  canine  teeth  of  animals,  all  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  used  for  suspension  as  ornaments  and  necklaces. 

(14)  Geological  Journal,  vol.  XVIII.  (15)  Figured  in  Reliq.  Aquit. 
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In  the  Eelgian  caves  Dr.  Sdimerling  found  flint  weapons  and 
bone  pins;  and  with  these  the  two  remarkable  skulls  on  which 
so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
alleged  low  type  of  the  human  beings  to  whom  they  belonged. 

In  the  drift  deposits,  and  also  in  caves,  there  have  been  found 
examples  of  a  broad  flake  worked  along  the  edges  and  one  or  both 
ends,  which  are  called  "  scrapers,"  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
used  in  the  preparation  of  skins  of  animals.  The  author  of  that 
excellent  manual,  Flint  Cliix)S,  in  referring  to 
this  peculiar  object,  suggests  that  this  was  the 
\^~4\  implement  in  general  use  for  dressing  skins. 
^  '  \ln  the  bone  caves  they  were  very  abundant. 
1  One  obtained  from  the  cave  of  Les  Eyzies  is 
represented  in  the  accompanying  wood  cut : 
(Fig.  J/-)  another  cave  specimen  from  the  same 
district,  is  figured  on  plate  with  one  from  the 
drift  deposits  to  show  the  resemblance.  But 
the  most  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with 
this  question  is,  that  the  same  form  of  imple- 
ment is  in  use  amongst  the  Esquimaux  at  the 
present  time  for  removing  the  fat  from  the 
skins  of  animals  whilst  in  the  course  of  pre- 
paration for  cloth- 
ing. An  example 
of  tliis  kind  is  in 
the  Blackmore  Museum,  of  which  the 
annexed  cut  gives  a  perfect  representa- 
tion, and  of  the  natural  size.  (Fig.  5.) 
This  "  scraper "  is  mounted  in  wood 
grooved  to  receive  the  thumb  and  two 
first  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  as  shewn 
in  the  subjoined  cuts.  The  third  and  fourth  fingers  were  doubled 
beneath  the  tool,  in  a  groove  made  for  the  purpose.  This  imple- 
ment had  a  planing  action,  and  was  pushed  forward  by  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  16     (Figs.  6  and  7.) 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6.  Fig.  7. 

Examples  of  several  varieties  of  ornament  have  been  found  in 
the  caves  of  Britain  and  France,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
with  the  skeleton  of  a  woman  seen  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  the  Paviland 
Cave,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  there  were  several  articles  of  ornament- 
ation similar  to  those  found  with  the  skeleton  of  a  woman  in  the 

(16)  For  the  description  as  well  as  the  loan  of  the  woodcuts  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  T. 
Stevens,  the  author  of  Flint  Chips. 
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cave  of  Cro-Magnon  in  the  valley  of  the  Vezere.  AVith  the  former 
were  found  rings  of  ivory  and  "two  handsful"  of  sea  shells  (the 
nerita  littoralis)  perforated.  Close  to  that  part  of  the  thigh  where 
the  pocket  "  is  nsiially  worn"  was  a  quantity  of  ruddle,  and  portions 
of  the  bones  retained  that  colouring  matter  "  composed  of  red  mica- 
ceous oxyde  of  iron.''^"^  Necklaces  of  the  nerita  shells  were  found 
also  in  the  Victoria  Cave  at  Settle.  ^^  With  the  Cro-Magnon  woman 
were  found  about  three  hundred  sea-shells,  the  larger  proportion 
being  of  the  same  species  as  those  found  with  the  woman  at  Paviland 
Cave,  the  nerita  littoralis,  several  teeth  of  animals,  and  three  amulets 
of  ivory  all  perforated. ^^  With  her  also  was  found  a  quantity  of 
the  red  paint ;  and  near  to  her  were  some  rude  stone  mortars  in 
which  the  colouring  substance  was  ground.  This  paint  Avas  made 
from  hematite ;  and  the  same  mineral  was  found  in  lumps  in  the 
cave  of  Les  Eyzies  in  the  same  valley.  Similar  colouring  matter 
has  also  been  found  in  the  lake  dwellings  of  Eobenhausen  in  Switz- 
erland, and  is  in  present  nse  by  some  tribes  of  the  North  American 
Indians  and  other  savages. ^^  In  the  conical  mounds  of  Mississippi 
several  paint  mullers  were  found  f'^  and  in  the  mounds  of  Ohio  "  a 
quantity  of  red  paint"  was  observed  ;22  and  a  few  months  ago,  in 
excavating  an  ancient  burial-place  in  North  Wales,  Mr.  Owen  Stanley 
found  a  stone  mortar  in  which  hsematite  had  been  pounded. ^^  "  It 
is  well  known  that  if  a  lump  of  haematite  be  rubbed  with  water 
a  red  pigment  is  produced.  ■^  *  *  *  jSTo  doubt  when  a  ferruginous 
clay  could  be  readily  obtained,  it  would  be  used  with  grease  for 
colouring  the  person,  as  with  the  Andamanese."^^  It  will  be  seen 
by  these  and  other  examples  that  the  early  people  were  fond  of 
strong  colours,  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  use  of  the  ruddle  by 
the  cave  ladies.  In  all  probability  it  w^as  very  effective  upon  their 
dark  skins ;  and  who  could  grudge  them  that  little  barbaric  decora- 
tion 1     Eather  we  might  say  with  the  fastidious  poet — 

"  Nor  could  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint, 
Since  painted,  or  not  painted,  all  shall  fade.  "^^ 

An  archaeological  authority  who  cast  his  eye  over  this  portion 
of  my  remarks  on  personal  decoration  said — "  I  fear  that  the  gentle- 
men painted  as  much  as  the  ladies ;  and  further  that  the  colouring 
substance  was  used  for  decorating  their  weapons,  &c.  I  think  it 
will  be  found  that  among  savages  the  dark-skinned  are  the  best 
colourists,  from  the  reason  you  assign.  Thus  the  Melanesians  are 
better  colourists  than  the  Polynesians." 

There  is  another  relic  found  in  the  caves  of  Britain  and  France 
which  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  women, — the  whistle. 
These  articles  were  constructed  generally  from  the  snags  of  reindeer 

ri7)  Dr.  Buckland's  Reliq.  Diluv.,  p.  88.  (18)  Ecroyd  Smith's  Memoir. 

(19)  Reliq.  Aquitanicce. 

(20)  Dr.  Keller's  Habitations  Lacustres.         (21)  Bartlett's  Progress  of  Ethnology. 

(22)  Lapham'55  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin.         (23;  Hon.  O.  Stanley,  in  Arch.  Inst.  Journal. 

(24)  Stevens's  Flint  Chips.  (25)  Pope. 
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antlers  and  phalangeal  bones,  and  have  been  found  in  the  caves  of 
Dordogne^^  and  Tarn  et  Garonne, ^'^  in  France ;  and  Tlior's  Cave  in 
Derbyshire,  Settle  Caves  in  Yorkshire,  and  a  cave  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  In  Thor's  Cave  Mr.  Carrington  found  seven  of  these 
articles,  which  were  formed  of  the  snags  of  deers'  horns ;  but  most 
of  the  specimens  from  the  French  caves  were  made  from  the  phalan- 
geal bones  of  the  reindeer's  foot. 

The  bone  harpoon-head  is  another  object  common  to  the  caves 
of  Britain  and  the  Continent,  some  of  which  are  barbed  on  one  side, 
and  some  on  both  sides.  Both  varieties  are  found  in  the  Dordogne 
caves :  a  single-barbed  specimen  was  obtained  from  the  lowest 
deposit  of  the  floor  of  the  Settle  cave,  and  Kent's  Cavern  has 
yielded  examples  of  both  forms. 

A  variety  of  amulets  and  other  ornaments  for  suspension,  made 
of  ivory  and  bone,  have  also  been  found  in  many  caves.  They 
"comprise  little  tubes  with  incised  ornaments,  oval  tablets,  (as  at 
Paviland,  Settle,  Thor's  Cave,  and  Cro-Magnon),  pieces  of  quartz, 
teeth  of  red  deer  and  other  animals ;  but  the  most  interesting  relic 
of  this  character  yet  discovered  is  that  which  was  obtained  from  the 
cave  of  Laugerie-Basse,  and  exhibited  in  Paris  at  the  Exposition 
Universelle.  It  is  a  portion  of  an  antler  of  a  reindeer,  having  a 
drilled  hole  for  suspension.  On  the  surface  is  incised  the  head  of 
an  elephant ;  and  it  may  have  been  that  this  was  a  souvenir  of  some 
remarkable  incident  in  which  that  animal  took  part. 

I  learned  from  M.  Louis  Lartet  that  in  the  caves  of  Les  Eyzies 
and  La  Madelaine  there  were  numerous  fish  bones ;  and  it  is  on 
record  that  there  were  salmon  in  the  river  which  runs  through  this 
valley.  These  account  for  the  small  but  elaborately  worked  bone 
harpoons  discovered  amongst  the  cave  relics.  Sculptured  represent- 
ations of  fishes,  on  bone  and  ivory,  from  La  Madelaine,  Laugerie 
Bas  in  the  Dordogne,  and  from  La  Yache  in  the  Pyrenees,  were 
shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1867. 

Great  discrimination  must  be  exercised  with  reference  to  assign- 
ing certain  forms  of  stone  implements  to  certain  periods,  especially 
as  the  transition  from  what  has  been  termed  the  Palaeolithic  joeriod 
to  the  Neolithic,  as  represented  by  chipped  flint  implements,  was 
very  gradual.  The  cave  occupation  appears  to  connect  them,  and 
therefore  must  have  extended  over  a  great  space  of  time.  The 
smooth  and  polished  implements  of  stone  which  are  now  identified 
with  the  "  i^eolithic"  period  are,  unquestionably,  illustrative  of  a 
much  later  era  than  that  now  under  discussion.  Until  these  inves- 
tigations were  made,  it  was  supposed  that  the  most  ancient  example 
of  cave  occupation  by  man  was  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  the 
people  who  used  these  smooth  stone  implements,  and  shortly  before 
the  discovery  and  use  of  metals.  That  idea  must  now  give  way 
before  the  numerous  facts  unfolded  to  us  by  the  later  explorations 
of  the  caves  and  the  examination  of  the  deposits  forming  their  floors. 

(26)  M.  Lartet.  (27)  M.  Peccadeau. 
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The  forms  of  some  of  the  stone  implements  found  in  the  caves  being, 
as  previously  stated,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  old  river  gravels 
near  Bedford  and  elsewliere,  proves  their  extreme  antiquity,  inas- 
much as  these  *' Drift"  specimens  are  admitted  to  be  the  most 
ancient  evidences  of  man's  existence.  On  this  point  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  cave  deposits,  I  may  profitably  quote  the  words  of  the 
authors  of  the  ReliquJm  Aquifantcce : — "  No  bone  referable  to  a 
domestic  animal  has  been  found  in  either  of  the  five  stations  (viz., 
the  two  caves  of  Les  Eyzies  and  Moustier,  and  the  rock-shelters  of 
La  Madelaine  and  the  two  Laugeries) ;  and  among  the  countless 
thousands  of  worked  flints,  of  most  varied  types,  which  have  been 
as  yet  collected,  not  one  has  presented  traces  of  intentional  polish 
on  any  of  its  faces.  These  two  circumstances,  combined  with  the 
constant  presence  of  the  reindeer  suffice  to  distinguish  definitely  this 
first  period  of  the  age  of  stone  simply  worked  from  the  second  period 
when  polished  stone  comes  before  us,  together  with  domestic  animals 
and  habits  of  agriculture  quite  unknown  to  the  earlier  natives.  This 
is  a  striking  contrast,  involving  the  supposition  of  there  having  been 
a  great  lapse  of  time  between  these  two  periods.  For,  if  the  rapid 
change  of  manners  and  customs  might  be  explained  by  the  invasion 
of  a  people  more  advanced  in  civilization,  and  by  the  extermination 
of  the  conquered,  this  would  not  account  for  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  a  species  of  animal  (the  reindeer,  for  example)  of  which  we 
do  not  find  any  trace,  either  in  the  oldest  lake-dwellings  of  Switzer- 
land, or  in  the  caves  of  the  same  age,  containing  polished  stones  and 
remains  of  domestic  animals,  or  even  in  the  earliest  of  the  Dolmens." 
The  same  authors  remark  that  when  some  persons  "  attribute  to  the 
flint  implements  found  in  the  gravel  drift  a  date  more  ancient  than 
to  those  occurring  in  caves  with  a  similar  association  of  animal  re- 
mains, such  a  proposition  expressed  as  a  systematic  generalization 
is  not  justifiable  in  any  point  of  view.  It  is  not  illogical  to  sup- 
pose that  the  men  who  manufactured  the  worked  flints  of  St.  Acheul, 
Abbeville,  Hoxne,  Bedford,  &c.,  may,  at  one  time  or  another,  have 
inhabited  caverns  where  they  would  have  left  traces  of  their  sojourn, 
whether  in  the  products  of  their  industry,  or  in  the  remains  of  the 
animals  they  had  eaten."  In  all  these  remarks  I  cordially  concur, 
and  with  the  greater  confidence  as  I  have  found  near  Bedford  not 
only  the  flint  implements  of  similar  types,  but  also  the  bones  of  the 
same  species  of  extinct  animals  as  those  found  in  the  French  caves. 
A  friend  of  mine  who  heard  me  give  utterance  to  the  foregoing 
opinions,  said, — "  I  have  had  for  a  long  time  a  loose  sort  of  idea  that 
the  people  of  the  drift  and  cave  period  collected  flints  for  the  manu- 
facture of  implements  during  the  summer  months,  when  the  streams 
w^ould  be  low,  and  would  have  an  exposed  beach  of  coarse  gravel 
(our  drift-gravel)  on  each  side.  They  would  scarcely  excavate  for 
flint  as  did  the  later  people  at  '  Grimes'  graves.'  The  selection  of 
forms  suited  to  their  purpose  points  to  the  large  number  from  which 
a  selection  could  be  made.     Query — did  the  drift-folk  spend  their 
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summer  roaming  about,  fisMng  and  the  like,  and  tlieir  "svinter  only 
in  the  caves?  Query  again — would  not  the  more  delicate  objects  be 
made  during  this  cave  sojourn'?  Query  again — may  not  some  types 
of  drift  implements,  not  found  in  the  caves,  indicate  a  special  use 
not  needed  during  cave  life." 

With  reference  to  the  period  when  these  caves  were  first  occu- 
pied by  man,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  it  has  been  proved  by  excellent 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  beyond  doubt,  that  man  and  these 
larger  animals  were  contemporaneous  ; — that  such  animals  were 
suited  for  an  arctic  climate,  and  existed  under  such  natural  con- 
ditions as  have  not  been  experienced  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany  within  the  historical  period ; — and  that  Britain  had  not 
then  been  isolated  from  what  is  noAv  called  the  continent  of  Europe. 

These  physical  conditions  could  not  have  been  modified  to  those 
which  we  now  enjoy  by  any  sudden  convulsion,  but  by  a  slow  and 
steady  process,  which  would  necessarily  involve  a  vast  period  of 
time — a  period  so  great  that,  by  comparison,  our  written  history  is 
but  as  a  short  day  in  the  calendar  ! 

When  the  original  cave  peoj^le  lived  in  this  country,  snow  and 
ice  remained  on  the  mountains  and  slopes  all  the  year  round.  After 
lengthened  investigations  and  much  thought.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  glaciers  had  not  forsaken  the  Scotch 
highlands  in  the  days  when  man  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Somme, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  in  this  valley  of  the  Ouse  at 
Bedford.  And  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  says,^^ — "  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  assumed,  with  a  very  high  degree  of  probability,  that 
the  higher  grounds  of  North  Wales  and  of  the  barren  areas  in  England 
and  Ireland  were  covered  with  an  ice  mantle  at  the  same  time  that 
the  mammoth,  reindeer,  and  other  post-glacial  animals  were  living 
in  the  lower  and  less  inclement  districts."  And  other  geologists  add 
with  great  confidence  that  at  the  time  these  post-glacial  annuals 
existed  in  this  country,  there  was  a  plain  which  extended  from  the 
Wash  in  Norfolk  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ehine,  including  the  area 
where  the  sea  now  rolls. 

All  doubters  relative  to  the  allegation  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
this  cave-dwelling  period  should  merely  apply  their  reasoning  powers 
to  this  fact, — that  not  only  are  the  animals  on  which  these  cave- 
people  fed  now  extinct  in  this  country,  but  that  the  earliest  historical 
records  make  no  mention  of  any  such  species  being  in  existence  when 
such  history  was  Amtten.  The  utter  extinction  of  the  whole  range 
of  animals  in  a  country  implies  either  a  great  and  sudden  catas- 
trophe, or  the  consumption  of  a  vast  period  of  time.  Of  such  an 
event  as  the  former  there  is  no  proof;  but  of  the  latter  there  is  a 
great  accumulation  of  evidence.  And  as  a  climax  to  this  evidence 
I  may  add  that  in  the  post-tertiary  deposits  in.  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bedford  I  have  found  species  of  freshwater  molluscs  which  then 
existed  in  the  rivers,  but  which   have  not  lived  here  since  the 

(28)  Exploration  of  Wokey  Hole,  by  Mr.  Dawkins.    Geological  Journal,  Vol.  xxv. 
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extremely  cold  climate  prevailed :  and  it  is  impossible  that  sucli 
changes  could  have  been  produced  in  reference  to  organic  life  except 
by  an  enormous  lapse  of  time. 

But  there  is  one  more  fact  to  be  added  by  way  of  proof  that 
these  cave-people  existed  at  a  time  when  the  climate  was  excessively 
severe.  An  examination  of  the  floors  of  tlie  caves,  in  almost  every 
instance,  shows  that  the  occupants  merely  threw  the  bones  and 
fragments  of  their  food  on  the  floor  to  be  trampled  underfoot :  and 
there  are  other  evidences  of  what  we  should  call  "dirty  habits," — 
the  keeping  and  butchering  of  animals,  &c., — which,  if  carried  on 
•under  a  mild  temperature,  would  be  sufficient  to  make  a  Sanitary 
Commission  prepare  a  very  long  Eeport  in  a  large  Blue  Book,  and 
throw  a  Board  of  Health  into  convulsions.  Such  a  state  of  things 
implies  a  low  social  condition  of  the  people  at  that  period,  when  it 
was  a  constant  struggle  for  existence, — when,  in  short,  the  nose  was 
not  so  sensitive,  and  the  nerves  so  delicately  strung  as  now ;  but  it 
appears  that  except  for  the  salutary  influence  of  frost,  and  a  general 
low  temperature,  the  people  could  not  have  existed  under  such  filthy 
conditions.  Any  person  who  has  ever  been  in  close  quarters  with 
reindeer  can  form  some  slight  idea  of  what  must  have  been  the  odour 
of  a  cave  into  which  the  carcases  of  these  animals  were  brought,  and 
whose  skins,  in  all  probability,  furnished  the  clothing  of  the  cave 
people. 

A  few  remarks  appear  necessary  here  with  regard  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  cave  people.  There  are  many  i3ersons  who  highly 
esteem  a  long  pedigree ;  the  more  extended  genealogy  being  with 
them  the  more  estimable  :  but  if  a  long  line  of  ancestry  be  a  covet- 
able  qualification  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  or  district,  there 
is  here  a  very  extensive  field  of  inquiry  open  to  them,  compared  with 
which  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey  is  most  insignificant.  As  to  the 
well-rewarded  adventurers  who  "  came  over  with  William  the  Con- 
queror," and  appear  to  be  considered  by  some  as  the  most  desirable 
persons  to  be  related  to,  they  are  mere  parvenues  and  fellows  of 
yesterday,  l^ow,  to  trace  a  pedigree  up  to  the  hunters  who  dwelt 
in  caves,  and  to  the  aboriginal  squatters  in  the  Ouse  Valley,  that 
would  indeed  be  something  to  talk  about !  And  yet  who  will  say 
that  it  is  impossible,  if  we  are  to  respect  the  theories  of  some 
ethnologists  as  to  race  characteristics  1  To  trace  the  pedigree  beyond 
that  cave  period  might  however  be  less  agreeable,  if  we  were  to 
accept  the  dictum  of  one  section  of  naturalists  ;  and  it  might  terribly 
shock  the  amateur  genealogist  to  run  his  researches  to  so  extreme  a 
point  as  to  find  himself  face  to  face  with  the  gentleman  who  never 
troubled  himself  about  tailors'  bills,  and  whose  lineal  descendant  is 
fated  in  this  civilized  age  to  be  occasionally  caught  and  caged  in  the 
zoological  gardens,  and  be  privileged  to  crack  nuts,  and  claim  ad- 
miring spectators  as  cousins.  These  wonderful  new  theories  of  one 
school  of  naturalists  are  not  comfortable  for  timid  and  fastidious 
persons  to  contemplate ;  and  therefore,  perhaps  it  may  be  well  for 
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them  to  stop  short  in  the  pedigree  investigation  at  the  cave  period; 
for  it  is  the  tendency  of  a  certain  class  of  naturalists  in  the  present 
day  to  strain  their  theory  nntil  it  becomes  revolting  to  ordinary 
minds.  Such  extravagancies,  however,  will  not  deter  the  philoso- 
phical inquirer  in  his  investigations  of  the  race  characteristics  of  the 
most  ancient  people  of  whom  we  have  any  reliable  information. 
And  the  results  obtained  so  far  by  bona  fide  proofs  go  to  show 
that  the  drift  and  cave  people  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
this  country ;  and  any  evidence  indicating  the  kind  of  persons 
they  were  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  all  classes  of  inquirers. 
For  this  reason  the  skeletons  found  at  the  rock  shelter  of  Cro- 
Magnon  are  objects  of  intense  interest  to  the  ethnologists  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  at  this  moment.  The  most  distinguished 
anatomists  of  the  age  have  held  many  inquests  upon  them ;  and 
notwithstanding  some  differences  of  opinion,  there  are  certain  points 
of  agreement  with  regard  to  the  characteristics  of  this  ancient 
people.  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  these  French  cave  people  were, 
in  many  respects,  of  a  higher  order  of  human  beings  than  those 
whose  remains  have  been  found  in  some  caves  in  Belgium  and  other 
countries.  The  general  conclusion  to  which  the  French  and  English 
anatomists  have  arrived  is  that  these  cave-dwellers  in  the  Dordogne 
valleys  were  tall  and  muscular,  had  large  and  long  heads,  and  very 
sharp  shin-bones; — technically  speaking,  they  possessed  dolicho- 
cephalic, prognathic,  and  platycnemic  characteristics  in  a  high 
degree.  Some  naturalists  go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the  platycnemic 
tibia  shews  the  close  relationship  to  the  ape  !  In  the  case  of  these 
cave-dwellers,  however,  the  ample  brain-space  and  general  contour 
of  the  skull  prove  them  to  have  been  in  intelligence  not  only  far 
away  from  the  monkey,  but  also  greatly  in  advance  of  the  ordinary 
run  of  savages.  Their  wonderful  ingenuity,  as  displayed  in  the 
construction  of  their  weapons  and  tools,  and  the  excellent  sculptures 
on  the  pieces  of  bone,  horn,  and  ivory,  prove  that  they  had  not  only 
great  capabilities,  but  that  they  had  actually  advanced  far  beyond 
many  tribes  of  savages  existing  at  the  present  day.  Persons  com- 
petent to  speak  authoritatively  on  these  points,  say  that  this  people 
must  have  been  intelligent  as  well  as  physically  powerful ;  although 
in  all  probability  they  would  not  be  pronounced  handsome  if  they 
were  suddenly  introduced  to  a  modern  assembly,  in  European 
fashionable  circles.  We  find  that  they  all  possessed  the  prognathic 
quality  of  face — that  is,  had  very  projecting  mouths.  They  were, 
in  profile,  something  of  the  type  of  the  present  race  of  African 
negroes.  One  of  the  skeletons  at  Cro-Magnon  was  that  of  an  old 
man  of  remarkably  fine  proportions,  and  over  six  feet  in  height. 
He  had  a  large  long  head,  and  showed  signs  of  having  been  a  person 
of  great  muscular  power.  There  was  the  mark  of  an  old  wound 
left  on  one  of  the  thigh-bones.  Another  skeleton  was  that  of  a  very 
fine  woman,  above  our  present  average  height,  and  her  skull  indi- 
cated the  advanced  mouth   in  a  modified  form,  but  sufficiently 
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pronounced  to  disturb  our  notions  of  a  pretty  profile.  But,  doubt- 
less, she  was  well  adapted  to  the  period  in  which  she  lived ;  and  one 
cannot  but  regret  that  there  are  suspicions  that  she  was  not  suffici- 
ciently  appreciated  by  all  her  friends  and  associates  in  that  valley ; 
for  there  is  a  wound  on  the  side  of  her  skull  which  was  evidently 
given  in  her  lifetime,  and  from  the  effects  of  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, she  died.  It  is  just  such  a  cut  as  might  have  been  inflicted 
by  one  of  the  flint  hatchets  which  these  persons  used,  and  of  which 
they  have  left  so  many  specimens  in  the  caves.  It  is  possible  that 
the  wound  was  inflicted  by  accident, — and  so,  let  us  give  the  tribe 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  At  all  events,  she  appears  to  have  been 
carefully  buried  among  others  of  the  same  race,  and  many  of  her 
little  relics  along  with  her — sea-shell  necklace,  with  ivory  pendants 
and  amulets,  and  some  of  her  paint !  Particulars  of  this  remarkable 
discovery  are  given  in  the  ReliquicB  Aquitanicm,  accompanied  by 
beautiful  representations  of  the  relics  as  well  as  of  the  skulls  and 
bones. 

Unfortunately,  in  some  of  the  earlier  examinations  of  caves,  the 
human  remains  have  been  re-interred  or  disposed  of  without  having 
received  a  thoroughly  careful  examination ;  but  of  late  years  much 
valuable  information  has  been  obtained  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  race.  In  the  course  of  the  exploration  of  the  caves  in  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar,  made  with  much  care  by  Captain  Brome,  great  num- 
bers of  human  remains  were  found,  and  these  were  subjected  to  the 
examination  of  the  late  Dr.  Falconer  and  Professor  Busk.  The 
latter  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  called  attention  to  some  pecu- 
liarities which  attracted  the  notice  of  his  colleague  and  himself,  and 
lately  he  has  explained  them  in  detail.-^  In  the  Genista  cave  alone 
there  were  skulls  and  bones  of  about  thirty-five  human  beings  of 
both  sexes,  and  some  of  the  other  caves  in  this  famous  rock  also 
yielded  many  skeletons,  more  or  less  disarranged  and  broken  up. 
Of  the  skulls  which  were  made  up  from  these  pieces  Mr.  Busk  says 
that  they  were  of  unusual  thickness,  and  had  the  muscular  impres- 
sions strongly  marked.  None,  however,  exhibited  any  tendency  to 
prognathism ;  but  one  of  the  mandibles  attracted  his  special  notice 
by  reason  of  its  close  resemblance  to  the  Abbeville  jaw.  The  skulls 
were  dolicho-cephalic  to  a  high  degree ;  and  the  lower  limbs  were 
of  a  type  not  known  amongst  civilized  beings  of  the  present  day. 
Por  example,  they  are  described  as  having  carinated  femurs  and 
platycnemic  tibiae,  that  is  to  say,  keeled,  or  ridged  thigh-bones  and 
flat  shins.  On  this  authority,  as  well  as  that  of  M.  Paul  Broca,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  skulls  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  type 
of  Basque  crania,  to  the  crania  found  in  the  caverns  and  dolmens 
of  Andalusia,  and  confirm  the  theory  that  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  were  of  a  uniform  race,  and 
that  at  the  present  day  they  are  represented  by  at  any  rate  a  part 
of  the  population  now  inhabiting  the  Basque  provinces.    And  they 

(29)  Proceed.  International  Congress  of  Prehistoric  Archaeology,  1868. 
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are  of  opinion  that  if  tlie  origin  of  tlie  Basques  is  to  be  sought  be- 
yond the  confines  of  their  own  country,  the  inquiry  should  be 
directed,  not  among  the  Celts,  nor  among  the  other  Indo-European 
races,  but  rather  in  the  direction  of  the  northern  zone  of  Africa. 

In  order  to  show  the  affinity  of  the  ancient  races  of  that  region 
with  those  of  Britain  reference  may  be  made  in  the  first  instance  to 
a  discovery  made  in  North  Wales  during  the  past  year.  At  the 
Liverpool  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins 
mentioned,  in  the  Ethnological  Section,  that  amongst  the  rocks  in 
the  heights  above  Llangollen,  at  a  place  bearing  the  euphonious 
name  of  Perthi-chwareu,  in  a  crevice  caused  by  the  disintegration  of 
the  rock  at  a  joint,  he  found  some  bones  of  the  extinct  ox  and  other 
animals,  and  upwards  of  twenty  human  skeletons,  apparently  de- 
posited there  with  great  care.  The  bones  were  in  that  state  which 
is  termed  "highly  fossilized";  and  they  exhibited  not  only  the 
dolicho-cephahc  form  of  skull,  but  also  the  platycnemic  type  of  shin 
bone.  But  further  than  this,  an  ancient  cairn  was  found  at  Cefn, 
a  few  miles  distant,  in  which  were  numerous  skeletons  of  both 
sexes,  all  displaying  the  same  characteristics.  Professor  Busk,  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  these  remains,  assures  me  that  the 
leg-bones  were  of  the  same  type  as  those  which  he  examined  in  the 
caves  at  Gibraltar.  This  platycnemic  form  of  leg-bone  arises,  as 
described  by  M.  Paul  Broca,  from  an  extreme  lateral  compression  of 
the  shaft,  in  consequence  of  which  it  loses  its  natural  sub-triangular 
form,  and  presents  an  acute  edge  both  in  front  and  behind.  Erom 
the  number  of  skeletons  found  in  the  recess  at  Perthi-chwareu,  as 
well  as  Cefn,  it  is  very  reasonably  supposed  that  these  were  places 
of  sepulture,  as  were  also  some  of  the  Gibraltar  caves. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  even  at  the  early  period  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Europe  above  suggested  the  cave-dwellers  did  not  all  belong 
to  one  race.  The  remains  found  in  the  Belgian  caves  were  of  per- 
sons of  shorter  stature,  ha7ing  short  round  heads,  but  no  appearance 
of  the  sharp-shin  25eculiarity.  These  persons  possessed  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Esquimaux  of  the  present  day ;  and  although 
the  evidence  cannot  be  considered  as  quite  complete,  some  of  our 
naturalists  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  Esquimaux  are  the  direct 
representatives  of  one  race  of  the  cave  men  of  Britain  and  Belgium, 
and  especially  those  who  inhabited  Kent's  Cavern  and  some  other 
caves  in  this  country. 

M.  Paul  Broca  says  that  of  the  Cro-Magnon  persons  "  the  great 
volume  of  brain  and  the  development  of  the  frontal  region,  &c.,  are 
incontestable  characters  of  superiority  which  are  met  with  usually 
only  in  the  civilized  races.  On  the  other  hand  the  great  breadth 
of  face,  &c.,  &c.,  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  violent  and  brutal  race. 
In  short  they  displayed  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  the  types  now 
existing.  At  that  time  hunting  only  could  provide  sustenance  for 
man,  when  the  immediate  wants  of  life  necessitated  a  constant  war 
against  wild  animals,  such  as  the  mammoth,  and  when  at  last  the 
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hunting  territory,  tlie  sole  resource  of  a  tribe,  had  to  he  continually 
defended  against  the  encroachments  and  attacks  of  neighbouring 
tribes,  men  were  obliged,  under  pain  of  destruction,  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  circumstances,  and  live  the  violent  life  of  savages." 

The  social  habits  of  these  people  would  appear  to  be  simple 
enough.  Of  animal  food  they  seem  to  have  partaken  largely ;  and 
their  cookery  was  chiefly  if  not  entirely  confined  to  roasting  and 
broiling  :  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  numerous  bones  partially 
scorched  which  are  found  in  the  cave-floors.  There  were  then  no 
cats  nor  dogs  to  eat  up  the  scraps ;  indeed  there  were  no  domestic 
pets — except  the  babies,  and  possibly  tamed  reindeer  fawns.  The 
custom  appears  to  have  been,  when  a  large  animal  was  killed  in  the 
chase,  for  the  men  to  cut  off  the  portions  and  joints  most  prized, 
and  carry  them  to  the  cave,  leaving  the  carcase  and  large  limbs  on 
the  spot  where  the  animal  fell.  All  marrow-bones  were,  however, 
taken  home,  for  the  reasons  previously  assigned — their  double  value 
in  containing  the  dainty  morsel  of  marrow,  and  furnishing  the 
material  for  making  harpoons,  pins,  &c.  The  heads  were  sometimes 
taken  to  the  cave  and  broken  up,  but  at  others  were  split  open  on 
the  spot  and  the  brain  removed,  as  this  is  always  prized  by  barbar- 
ous tribes  for  its  utility  in  the  preparation  and  softening  of  skins  of 
animals.  Modern  savages  in  North  America  split  up  the  bison's 
head  on  the  spot  where  they  kill  it,  using  the  hoof  of  the  slain 
animal  as  a  hammer.  ^^  The  hearths  and  floor  deposits  of  these  in- 
habited caves  do  not  contain  the  heads,  vertebrae,  and  large  bones 
of  any  animals  except  the  deer.  In  the  very  early  occupations  of 
caves  there  are  no  remains  of  pottery  :  so  that  if  the  people  boiled 
any  of  their  food,  it  must  have  been  by  some  of  the  rude  processes 
adopted  by  savages  of  other  countries,  such  as  using  wooden  vessels 
and  making  the  water  boil  by  putting  into  it  heated  stones,  a  method 
which  prevailed  among  the  North  American  Indians  down  to  our 
own  day.  It  is,  however,  a  question  whether  any  stone  pot  boilers 
have  been  found  in  the  caves  recognized  as  among  the  occupations 
of  the  early  period. 

To  summarize  the  results  of  the  valuable  investigations  carried 
out  lately,  we  may  with  certainty  conclude  that  cave  explorations, 
taken  in  connection  with  geological  examinations  of  the  gravel  beds 
in  the  river  valleys,  have  produced  most  important  evidence  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  family.  By  them  we  learn  that  these  islands 
were  inhabited  by  a  race  of  hunting  tribes  before  they  became 
islands,  and  long  before  the  immigration  of  the  so-called  Celtic 
ancient  Britons ; — that  these  tribes  were  contemporaneous  with  the 
hunting  tribes  who  inhabited  the  caves  in  the  south  of  France  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  had  intercourse  with  them ; — that  these 
cave  dwellers  (if  not  actually  contemporaneous)  were  descended  from 
the  "  old  flint  folk"  who  inhabited  the  valleys  of  Bedford,  Thetford, 
Icklingham,  Salisbury,  &c.,  in  England,  and  of  the  Somme  and  Oise 

(30)  Stevens'  Flint  Chips.    Catlin's  North  American  Indians. 
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in  France ; — that  they  were  likewise  the  contemporaries  of  the  ex- 
tinct elephant,  bear,  hyena,  rhinoceros,  and  reindeer ; — and  that  the 
period  in  which  they  lived  was  before  the  latest  geological  changes 
took  place,  and  whilst  an  arctic  climate  prevailed  in  this  portion  of 
Europe.  But  these  investigations  give  some  evidence  upon  another 
grave  and  important  question,  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  This 
evidence,  however,  only  tends  to  push  the  inquiry  further  back  into 
the  mist  of  ages  than  before  :  for  even  at  the  early  period  we  have 
been  discussing  there  were  more  races  than  one ;  as  it  is  most  dis- 
tinctly proved  beyond  all  cavil  that  there  were  tall  men  and  women 
with  long  heads,  and  short  persons  with  round  heads ;  besides  others 
displaying  peculiar  characteristics  both  of  limb  and  physiognomy, 
and  different  in  habits  and  intellectual  capacity.  Instead  of  these 
ancient  skulls  presenting,  as  was  expected  by  some  of  our  philoso- 
phers, a  type  of  absolute  uniformity,  they  show  to  the  contrary. 
The  quaternary  race  of  Les  Eyzies,  says  M.  Broca,  differs  from  the 
quaternary  race  of  the  caverns  of  Belgium,  as  much  as  the  most 
dissimilar  modern  races  differ  among  themselves,  and  this  not  only 
in  the  conformation  and  volume  of  the  head,  but  also  in  the  form 
of  the  limbs.  It  is,  however,  agreed  amongst  the  anatomists,  that 
the  people  of  the  Dordogne  valley  were  the  most  advanced  tribes  of 
their  period,  an  opinion  which  will  be  echoed  by  the  archaeologists 
who  have  examined  with  admiration  the  interesting  specimens  of 
their  art  and  handicraft. 

In  concluding  this  brief  review  of  some  of  the  facts  bearing  on 
the  great  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  human  family,  I  will 
merely  add  a  word  or  two  to  all  students  by  way  of  entreaty  that 
they  will  preserve  all  relics,  and  other  evidence,  which  may  come 
to  their  hands,  for  the  great  object  of  clearing  away  doubts  and 
correcting  fallacies ;  and  to  remind  them  that  there  is  no  amount 
of  toil  already  expended  which  has  not  been  amply  rewarded.  If 
it  be  indeed  true,  as  the  poet  has  affirmed,  that — 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man," — 
then  such  inquiries  as  these  are  not  merely  fascinating  allurements 
to  scientific  enthusiasts,  but  are  fitting  and  noble  themes  for  all  who 
desire  to  penetrate  pre-historic  mists. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Plate  No.  I. 
Chojypcrs. 
No.  1.  Flint  Chopper  found  at  Biddenham,  Beds,  in  the  collection  of 

Mr.  J.  Wyatt Drift. 

,,    2,  Ditto,  Santon  Downham,  Norfolk  :  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R. 

Fitch  Drift. 

,,    3,  Ditto,  St.  Acheul,  Amiens Drift. 

,,    4.  Ditto,  from  Le  Moustier,  Dordogne  {Rcliquioe  Aquitanicoe) Cave. 

[Similar  forms  were  found  in  the  caves  of  Les  Eyzies  and  La  Madelaine.] 

Plate  No.  II. 

Ovoid  lance-heads.  (?) 

No.  1.  Found  at  Summerhouse  Hill,  near  Bedford  :  in  the  collection  of 

Mr.  J.  Wyatt,  F.G.S Drift. 

,,    2.  Found  at  Santon  Downham,  Norfolk :  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 

R.  Fitch,  F.G.S.,  Norwich Drift. 

,,    3.  Found  at  Bournemouth  Cliff:  in  the  collection  of  Albert  Way, 

Esq.,  F.S.A Drift. 

,,    4.  Found  in  Wokey  Hole,  near  Wells :  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 

Boyd  Dawkins,  F.G.S Cave. 

Plate  No.  III. 
iM'tice-heads. 

No.  1.  Flint  found  at  Biddenham Drift. 

,,    2.  Ditto  found  at  Le  Moustier    Cave. 

Beaked-scrapers. 

,,    1.  Flint  scraper  found  at  Cro-Magnon Cave. 

„    2.  Ditto,  found  at  Biddenham    Drift. 

Plate  No.  IV. 

Ovoid  implements. 

Flint  found  at  Santon  Downham Drift. 

Ditto  found  at  Le  Moustier    Cave. 

Scrapers. 

Flint  found  at  Gorge  d'Enfer Cave. 

Ditto  foundat  Biddenham , Drift. 

Plate  No.  Y. 

Flakes,  or  Flint  knives. 

Biddenham:  in  Mr.  Wyatt's  collection Drift. 

Porte  Marcade,  Abbeville:  ditto  Drift. 

Serabit  el  Khadin,  Sinai:  in  Blackmore  Museum Drift. 

Les  Eyzies:  in  Mr.  Wyatt's  collection Cave. 

Les  Eyzies  :  ditto Cave. 

Genista  Cave,  Gibraltar:  in  Blackmore  Museum Cave. 

Yalley  of  the  Somme  :  Mr.  Wyatt's  collection  Peat. 

Meilgaard,  Denmark  :  ditto Kitchen  Midden. 

Toome,  Ireland :  ditto  Surface. 

Westward  Ho!  :  ditto  Submerged  Forest. 

Yorkshire  Moors :  ditto  Surface. 

Flake  recently  struck  from  a  block  of  flint  by  the  writer. 
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Plate  No.  YI. 

No.  1.  Curious  ovoid  implement,  found  in  a  mound  in  Ohio,  U.S.A.  It  has 
been  flaked  into  its  present  form  in  the  same  manner,  apparently, 
as  the  Drift  and  Cave  implements  have  been  constructed  from  flint. 
This  beautiful  specimen  is  in  the  Blackmore  Museum. 
,,  2.  Flint  implement  found  in  the  Drift  at  Biddenham,  Beds.  It  resembles 
the  above  in  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  flaked  into  shape. 

[Similar  forms,  although  not  quite  so  circular,  have  been  found  in  the  Drift  at 
St.  Acheul,  and  in  the  Caves  of  the  Dordogne.] 

Plate  No.  YIL 

No.  1.  Piece  of  a  reindeer's  antler,  on  which  are  engravings,  probably  cut 
with  sharp -pointed  flint  flakes.  Some  of  the  figures  represent  aurochs, 
horses,  a  man,  and  a  serpent  or  eel. 

,,  2.  Piece  of  a  cannon  bone,  or  metatarsal  of  reindeer,  on  which  two  animals 
are  engraved  :  one  of  these  is  recognized  as  a  reindeer. 

„  3.  Piece  of  reindeer  horn,  on  which  are  carved  two  fishes,  one  on  each. 
side.     This  fragment  is  a  small  portion  of  some  weapon  or  ornament. 

„  4.  Piece  of  the  beam  of  reindeer  horn,  with  an  indication  of  a  hole  for 
suspension.  Two  animals  are  represented,  and  are  described  as  rein- 
deer.    On  the  other  side  are  two  horses. 

„  5.  A  piece  of  bone  of  a  bird,  probably  a  swan,  on  which  is  engraved  an 
animal. 

[All  these  relics  were  found  in  the  Cave  of  La  Madelaine,  Dordogne,  and  are 
described  and  figured  in  the  Reliquice  Aquitanicce.] 

Plate  No.  YIII. 

Portion  of  a  carved  beam  of  a  large  reindeer  antler.  It  bears  at  one  end  the 
trace  of  a  hole,  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and  is  covered  all  round  by 
the  curved  outlines  of  four  animals,  two  deer  and  two  horses. 

This  plate  gives  the  form  of  the  antler,  and  the  incised  drawings  in  detail  on 
the  entire  surface  of  it. 

[This  relic  was  found  in  the  Cave  of  La  Madelaine,  and  is  described  and  figured 
in  Heliquice  Aquitanicce.] 
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Detached  Church  Belfries,  iclth  special  reference  to  those  in  the 
County  of  Hereford. — A  Paper  the  substance  of  which  was  read 
during  the  Annual  Congress  of  the  British  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Hereford,  September,  1870;  and  at  a  Meeting 
of  the  Worcester  Archaeological  Club,  February,  1871. — By 
J.  Severn  Walker,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Worcester  Diocesan 
Architectural  Society,  and  to  the  Worcester  Archaeological  Club. 

Before  entering  upon  the  special  subject  of  my  Paper,  I  will  make 
a  few  remarks  upon  bell-towers  generally,  gleaned  in  a  great  measure 
from  Mr.  Ferguson's  admirable  History  of  Architecture. 

The  introduction  and  use  of  church  towers  is  involved^  in  great 
obscurity.  A  circular  tower,  dating  as  early  as  the  time  of  jfestinian, 
is  attached  to  the  Church  of  S.  Appolinare  ad  Classam,  at  Eavenna, 
but  this  could  not  have  been  intended  as  a  bell-tower,  bells  not 
having  been  used  in  Christian  churches  till  the  time  of  Pope  Adrian, 
some  two  centuries  later.  Possibly  they  were  intended  to  add  to 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  buildings  to  which  they  belonged, 
or,  as  some  have  thought,  to  mark  the  burial-place  of  eminent  saints 
and  martyrs.  The  celebrated  leaning  tower  at  Pisa,  commenced  in 
1174,  is  the  latest  of  the  circular  Eomanesque  towers. 

The  first  tower  attached  to  a  church  in  Rome  was  built  by 
Pope  Adrian  L,  in  front  of  the  atrium  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  practice 
soon  afterwards  became  common  in  that  city.  They  are  all  of  very 
similar  design,  being  square  in  plan  and  carried  straight  up  without 
projecting  buttresses. 

These  early  or  Romanesque  towers  were  all  church  towers,  but 
many  later  and  Gothic  ones  were  evidently  civic  monuments,  like 
the  belfries  of  the  Low  Countries.  S.  Mark's  tower,  at  Venice, 
commenced  in  902,  but  not  completed  till  many  centuries  later,  is 
one  of  this  class  :  its  contiguity  to  the  church  is  an  accident  arising 
from  the  principal  buildings  of  the  city  being  grouped  together. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  towers,  however,  are  undoubtedly 
ecclesiastical  structures  ;  for  if  not  actually  attached  to  the  churches, 
they  are  so  placed  with  regard  to  them  as  to  leave  us  in  no  un- 
certainty as  to  their  use.     These  Italian  campaniles  rarely  if  ever 
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formed  integral  parts  of  the  original  design  of  the  churches,  as  in 
countries  north  of  the  Alps.  The  most  celebrated  example  is  the 
tower  of  the  duomo  or  cathedral  at  Florence,  designed  by  Giotto, 
and  pronounced  by  Mr.  Ruskin  to  be  the  most  beautiful  building 
in  the  world. 

Detached  timber  belfries,  of  quaint  and  picturesque  character, 
occur  in  Sweden  and  Norway.* 

To  come  nearer  home,  there  are  the  celebrated  round  towers  of 
Ireland,  the  origin  and  uses  of  which  have  given  rise  to  so  much 
discussion  and  so  many  theories.  Mr.  George  Petrie  has,  however, 
proved  that  the  greater  number  of  them  were  built  for  Christian 
purposes,  between  the  fifth  and  the  thirteenth  centuries ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  one  of  their  uses  was  to  serve  as  belfries  to  con- 
tiguous churches. 

In  our  own  country  we  have  the  Lombard  bell-tower  developed 
into  the  western  steeple,  just  as  the  lantern  towers  of  our  cathedrals 
and  greater  churches  are  the  representatives  of  the  Byzantine  dome. 
The  former  were-  necessary  to  contain  the  bells,  while  the  latter 
admitted  additional  light  to  the  central  portion  of  the  church.  Mr. 
E.  A.  Freeman,  in  his  interesting  essay  prefixed  to  the  second  part 
of  Wickes's  Toivers  and  Spires  of  England,  pronounces  detached 
belfries  to  be  the  parent  of  all  western  and  lateral  steeples.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  so  variable  a  climate  as  ours  a  belfry  forming  a  part 
of  the  church  would  be  far  more  convenient  than  one  altogether 
detached  from  the  main  fabric.  Still  examples  of  this  latter  arrange- 
ment do  occur,  and  that  more  frequently  than  is  sometimes  supposed. 

The  central  tower  being  often  merely  a  lantern — almost  invari- 
ably so  in  modern  times — a  receptacle  for  the  bells  was  usually 
provided  either  in  a  western  tower,  as  at  Canterbury,  York,  South- 
well, Wimborne,  and  other  places,  or  by  building  a  detached  cam- 
panile, as  at  Salisbury  and  Worcester  Cathedrals,  Romsey  and 
Tewkesbury  Abbeys,  &c. 

With  regard  to  Worcester,  we  are  told  that  Bishop  Wulfston, 
when  prior,  built  a  tower  for  the  bells,  which  was  probably  the 
substructure  of  the  clochium,  or  leaden  steeple,  as  it  was  called,  and 
which  stood  close  to  the  north-east  transept  of  the  cathedral.  It  is 
described  as  being  octagonal,  the  masonry  sixty  feet  high,  and  sixty- 
one  feet  in  diameter ;  the  walls  ten  feet  tliick,  and  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a  wooden  spire  covered  with  lead,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high ;  total  height  two  hundred  and  ten  feet.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  structure  was  pulled  down  in  1647,  and  the  materials 
sold  for  £617  4s.  2d.,  the  principal  part  of  which  was  given  to  re- 
pair several  churches  damaged  during  the  civil  war. 

The  SaKsbury  tower  was  Early  Enghsh,  and  consisted  of  a  mas- 
sive lower  stage,  having  two  ranges  of  lancet  windows ;  a  second 
and  smaller  stage,  with  four  two-light  windows  on  each  side ;  and 

*  Six  of  these  belfries  are  engraved  in  the  second  series  of  the  Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica. 
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an  octagon  surmounted  by  a  spire ;  the  latter  two  of  wood  covered 
with  lead.  This  interesting  structure  was  destroyed  by  "  the  villain 
Wyatt,"  to  use  Pugin's  trenchant  term,  when  he  committed  all  kinds 
of  enormities  at  Salisbury,  Lichfield,  and  other  cathedrals,  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Chichester  belfry  still  remains,  as  do  likewise  the  fine  towers  of 
Magdalen  and  New  Colleges,  at  Oxford,  and  the  beKry  of  Evesham 
Abbey. 

To  again  quote  Mr.  Freeman,  "  Detached  belfries  vary  in  char- 
acter, from  the  poor  little  structures  in  Herefordshire,  to  the  magni- 
ficence of  Magdalen,  Evesham,  and  Walton.  ISTo  certain  rule  can 
be  given  for  their  position — placed  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  often 
not  parallel  with  the  church — at  almost  every  degree  of  distance 
from  the  church, — from  Wisbeach  and  Holmer,  where  they  almost 
touch,  with  just  room  to  pass  between  the  two  buildings,  to  Walton,, 
where  it  forms  a  magnificent  gateway  to  the  churchyard,  and  Berke- 
ley, where  the  church  and  the  tower  hardly  enter  into  the  samo' 
artistic  group." 

Parochial  churches  rarely  have  detached  campaniles,  except  in 
West  Norfolk  and  in  Herefordshire.  The  former  county  contains- 
good  examples  at  West  Walton,  East  Dereham  and  Terrington. 
The  Norman  round  tower  at  Little  Snoring  now  stands  five  feet  from 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
originally  detached ;  the  arch  which  communicated  with  the  former 
church  still  remaining  on  the  east  side.  There  is  a  detached  round 
tower  at  Bramfield,  in  Sufi'olk,  and  at  Beccles,  in  the  same  county, 
is  a  grand  fifteenth-century  tower,  south-east  of  the  chancel.  The 
towers  at  Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  Brjnillys,  Brecknock- 
shire, are  modern,  but  they  occupy  the  sites  of  mediaeval  structures. 
This  feature  also  occurs  at  Kirkoswald,  in  Cumberland,  (where  the 
belfry  stands  on  a  hill,  the  church  itself  being  in  a  hollow,)t  at 
Fleet,  and  Saint  Mary's,  Sutton,  Lincolnshire,  Brookland,J  in  Kent, 
and  other  places ;  but  perhaps  the  most  detached  belfry  in  England 
is  in  the  village  of  Warmworth,  near  Doncaster.  It  possesses  no 
interest,  however,  further  than  what  it  derives  from  the  peculiarity 
of  being  about  half  a  mile  from  the  church,  which  stands  quite 
alone  in  the  fields.  Lichgate  Camjoaniles  are  said  to  be  peculiar 
to  Norfolk.  They  are  described  in  the  Handbook  of  Ecclesiology  as 
"  low  thatched  erections  standing  in  the  churchyard,  in  which  the 
bells  are  hung ;  sometimes  almost  close  to  the  ground,  as  at  South- 
borough,  and  in  some  cases  they  would  seem  to  serve  for  real 
lichgates,  the  bells  being  of  course  a  little  higher  up."  Hereford- 
shire can  boast  of  having  a  greater  number  of  detached  parochial 
belfries  than  any  other  county,  and  these  "  poor  little  structures," 

t  It  was  sometimes  the  custom  in  Cornwall  to  erect  a  hill  campanile  where  the  church 
stood  in  a  deep  valley.  A  list  of  six  such  is  given  in  the  Handbook  of  English  Ecclesiology, 
p.  1.51. 

J  "  A  detached  wooden  tower,  standing  about  six  feet  north  of  the  nave.  It  consists  ot 
three  stages  overlapping  each  other  like  extinguishers."— /6i(Z,  p.  153. 
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as  they  have  been  termed,  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  in  detaU. 
They  are  seven  in  number,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ; — 
those  which  differ  from  ordinary  church  towers  merely  from  being 
more  or  less  separated  from  the  main  building,  namely,  Ledbury, 
Bosbury,  Garway,  Holmer,  and  Eichard's  Castle,  and  those  which 
have  a  character  peculiar  to  themselves, — Pembridge  and  Yarpole. 

I  will  commence  my  detailed  description  with  Ledbury,  that 
being  by  far  the  finest  of  these  belfries,  architecturally  considered. 
It  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  within  four  feet  of  the 
north-west  buttress  of  St.  Katharine's  Chapel,  and  about  thirty-five 
feet  from  the  nave  aisle  wall.  It  belongs  to  the  Early  English 
period,  and  is  divided  into  four  stages,  with  massive  buttresses  set 
square  at  the  angles,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  second 
stage.  The  two  lower  stages  are  lighted  by  a  narrow  single  lancet 
on  each  side,  and  the  third  stage  by  a  deeply-recessed  single  Hght 
between  two  blank  lancets.  Erom  this  formerly  rose  the  spire, — 
probably  of  wood  covered  with  shingles;  but  in  1732,  Nathaniel 
Wilkinson,  who  built  the  well  known  attenuated  spire  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  at  "Worcester,  added  the  fourth  stage,  containing 
a  two-light  window  in  each  face,  and  the  lofty  stone  spire  which 
rises  from  within  an  embattled  parapet.  The  detail  of  this 
eighteenth-century  work  is,  as  may  be  imagined,  very  poor;  but 
the  spire  has  a  good  general  effect,  and  forms  a  most  pleasing 
feature  in  all  views  of  this  picturesquely-situated  tower.  The 
charnel-house,  mentioned  by  Leland,  and  attached  to  the  west 
side  of  the  tower,  was  taken  down  when  the  above  alterations  were 
made.  It  is  represented  as  a  porch-like  structure  in  a  small  sketch 
of  the  church  in  one  of  the  Dingley  MSS.,§  executed  about  1680, 
which  also  shows  the  tower  as  it  appeared  previously  to  the  removal 
of  the  old  spire.  The  tower  is  now  79  ft.  6  in.  high  to  the  top  of 
the  battlements ;  and  the  spire  109  ft.  6  in. :  total  height,  189  feet. 
The  sum  of  £846  16s.  OJd.  was  expended  upon  the  new  work  in 
1732. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and  consists  of  chancel, 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  with  gabled  roofs,  and  extending  two 
bays  along  the  chancel ;  porch  and  vestry  combined  under  one 
longitudinal  roof  at  the  western  end  of  the  north  aisle ;  and  a  tran- 
septal  building  called  St.  Katharine's  chapel,  projecting  from  the 
same  aisle  towards  its  eastern  end. 

The  chancel  is  Norman ;  the  west  end  of  the  nave  and  the 
chancel  arch  late  in  the  same  style,  or  rather  Transitional.  The 
nave  and  aisles  are  Decorated — the  north  rather  earlier  than  the 
south  side.  St.  Katherine's  Chapel  is  a  remarkably  rich  example  of 
fourteenth  century  work,  being  lighted  by  large  four-hght  windows, 
the  mullions,  jambs,  and  tracery  of  which  are  profusely  studded 

§  These  interesting  MSS.  are  in  the  possession  of  Sir  T.  E.  Winnington,  Bart.,  of  Stan- 
ford Court.  The  volume  devoted  to  English  antiquities  was  published  in  fac-simile  by  the 
Camden  Society  in  1866-67, 
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with  ball-flowers,  like  the  south  windows  of  Gloucester  Cathedral 
and  Leominster  Church.  This  structure  has  been  restored  under 
Mr.  Scott's  direction,  and  now  forms  a  baptistery,  a  handsome  carved 
font  with  marble  shafts  standing  in  the  centre.  The  cast  and  west 
windows  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  chancel  are  fifteenth  century 
insertions.  The  arcades  between  the  chancel  and  the  aisles  are 
curious,  each  consisting  of  two  plain  round  arches,  which  spring 
from  corbels  and  rest  upon  a  squat  cylindrical  shaft  placed  on  the 
top  of  a  much  higher  square  pier  belonging  to  an  earlier  and  lower 
arcade,  indications  of  the  springing  of  an  arch  being  still  visible  near 
the  upper  part  of  what  now  has  the  appearance  of  a  disproportion- 
ately lofty  base.  Above  are  circular  clerestory  windows,  which  have 
become  entirely  an  internal  feature,  owing  to  the  subsequent  en- 
largement of  the  aisles.  There  are  nine  plain  oak  stalls  in  the 
chancel,  and  fragments  of  carved  screen-work  remain  attached  to 
the  backs  of  pews.  The  church  also  contains  some  interesting 
monumental  remains,  including  recumbent  effigies,  brasses,  an  in- 
cised slab,  and  several  quaint  epitaphs. 

"Say  Pat '  nost '  for  Sere  Willia  Calwe, 
Who  loved  well  God  and  all  halwe." 

"Here  lyeth  magister  Roberde  Preece, 
Who,  in  lyife  tyme,  was  counted  wyse, 
For  the  love  of  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
Say  a  Pater  nost'r  and  one  for  magister 
Roberde  Preece  Soule." 

"  The  World's  Fashion  defyed, 
Our  Lord's  Passion  applyed, 
His  bliss  onely  in  this  descryed, 
Ould  Richard  Hayward  and  dyed. 
Anno  Domini 
1618." 

"Here  lyeth  the  body  of  James  Bayly,  late  of  Ledbury,  who  departed 
this  life  December  the  13th,  mdclxxiv.,  aged  One  Hundred  yeers  and  viii. 
months.  He  was  the  youngest  brother  of  Humphry  Bayly,  of  Ocle  Picker, 
and  Samuel  Bayly,  of  Hereford.  These  three  brothers  lived  to  the  age  of 
Three  Hundred  years  :  whot  was  wanting  in  the  one,  the  other  made  out. " 

Dinghy  MS. 

Hohj  Trinity,  Boshury. — Here  the  belfry  stands  on  the  south 
side  of  the  churchyard,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  sixty  feet  from 
the  aisle  wall.  It  is  a  massive  structure,  twenty-nine  feet  square, 
and  divided  into  three  stages  by  set-offs.  Like  its  neighbour,  at 
Ledbury,  the  two  lower  stages  are  pierced  on  each  side  by  a  single 
lancet,  except  that  the  ground  storey  has  to  the  north  a  well-propor- 
tioned doorway  of  considerable  depth,  the  wall  being  at  this  point 
increased  from  five  feet  three  inches  to  six  feet  in  thickness.  The 
upper  stage  has  in  each  face  two  narrow  round-headed  lights,  placed 
widely  apart,  and  terminates  in  an  embattled  parapet,  from  within 
which  formerly  rose  a  lofty  shingled  spire.  This  was  struck  by 
lightning,  January  14th,  1G83;  and  from  numerous  entries  in  the 
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Churcliwardens'  books  it  appears  to  have  been  a  constant  source  of 
expense  to  the  parish.  Thus  .£37  was  expended  upon  the  spire  at 
one  time ;  on  another  occasion  four  tons  of  timber  were  used  in 
its  reparation.  In  1812  it  was  entirely  removed,  and  the  present 
low  pyramidal  slated  roof  erected  in  its  place. 

The  church  is  very  spacious  and  lofty,  comprising  chancel,  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  and  large  south  porch  of  open  timber  work. 

It  is  chiefly  of  the  Transitional  Norman  style,  the  doorways 
being  round-headed,  and  the  aisle  windows  exceedingly  narrow.  On 
either  side  of  the  nave  is  a  finely-proportioned  arcade  of  six  pointed 
arches,  resting  upon  circular  piers,  with  characteristic  capitals  and 
bases.  The  clerestory  is  lighted  by  wide  single-light  windows,  with 
rather  rude  straight-sided  arched  heads.  A  three-light  Perpendicular 
window  has  been  inserted  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel ;  and  of  the 
same  style  is  a  chantry-chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
founded  by  Sir  Rowland  Morton,  whose  rebus — M  upon  a  tun — 
may  be  seen  on  the  pendant  of  the  richly-groined  stone  roof.  Across 
the  wide  chancel-arch  extends  a  handsome  rood-screen  with  fan 
groining,  which  formerly  supported  the  loft.  The  font  has  a  square 
bowl,  supported  by  a  central  and  four  outer  shafts — one  at  each 
angle.  A  few  slabs  bearing  incised  crosses  still  remain ;  and  in 
the  chancel  are  cumbrous  monuments  with  effigies  of  the  Harfords, 
who  flourished  here  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  In 
1716  an  interesting  slab  was  discovered  in  the  south  aisle,  bearing 
an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Swinfield's  father,  Stephen 
de  Swinfield,  who  died  at  Bosbury,  in  1282. 

The  Roll  of  the  Houselwld  Exjyenses  of  the  above-named  Bishop) 
is  preserved  at  Stanford  Court,  and  was  published  by  the  Camden 
Society,  under  the  editorship  of  the  late  Eev.  John  Webb,  of  Tretire, 
in  1855.  It  is  a  most  interesting  document,  and  contains  many 
references  to  Bosbury,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite 
residence  of  several  of  the  Bishops  of  Hereford.  A  thirteenth- 
century  gateway,  a  round  dove-cot,  a  panelled  ceiling,  and  other 
fragments  of  the  episcopal  manor-house,  may  still  be  seen  a  Httle 
to  the  north  of  the  church.  Bishop  Swinfield  died  here,  March 
15th,  1316.  The  church  and  tower  were  most  likely  erected  in  the 
time,  if  not  through  the  influence  of,  Bishop  William  de  Yere,  who 
is  said,  by  Bishop  Godwin,  to  have  been  a  great  builder ;  and  the 
style  of  these  structures  agrees  with  the  date  of  his  episcopate — 1186 
to  1199. 

The  church  has  just  been  thoroughly  restored  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian.  At  the  east  end  of  the  nave 
is  a  modern  bell-gable,  added  at  the  time  of  a  previous  restoration, 
carried  out  a  few  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mcholson, 
of  Hereford.  The  churchyard  cross  remains  entire,  the  Puritans, 
instead  of  destroying  the  sacred  symbol,  as  in  most  other  instances, 
contenting  themselves  with  carving  upon  the  arms  of  the  cross  the 
following  inscription : — 
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"HONOUR   NOT   THE    + 
BUT   HONOUR   GOD    FOR   CHRIST." 

The  tower  contains  a  peal  of  six  bells,  one  of  whicli  bears  the 
following  quaint  inscription  : — 

"  All  you  that  hear  ray  clanging  sound, 
Repent  before  you  go  to  gi-ound." 

The  Knights  Templars  had  two  establishments  in  Herefordshire, 
one  at  Garway,  and  another  at  Up-Leadon,  in  the  parish  of  Bosbury, 
where  the  site  of  the  preceptory  is  indicated  by  the  name  of  Temple 
Court ;  and  the  walls  of  the  chapel  are  said  to  have  been  standing 
within  the  moat  late  in  the  last  century. 

S.  MlchaeVs,  Garway. — The  tower  of  this  church  occupies  a 
most  unusual  position,  being  placed  diagonally  across,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  feet  from,  the  north-west  angle  of  the  nave,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  low  passage ;  so  that  it  barely  comes 
under  the  designation  of  a  detached  belfry.  The  tower  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  pyramidal  roof,  with  overhanging  eaves,  and  is 
entirely  devoid  of  ornament,  the  plain  wall  surface  being  broken 
only  by  a  set-off  and  a  projecting  stair-turret  at  the  north-east  angle. 
The  windows  are  round-headed  single-Kghts,  without  mouldings  or 
any  distinctive  feature  to  indicate  the  probable  date  of  the  structure. 
The  church  consists  of  chancel  with  south  chapel,  and  nave.  There 
is  a  good  Norman  chancel-arch,  the  wall  on  either  side  of  which, 
instead  of  being  in  a  line  with  the  arch,  incKnes  a  little  towards 
the  nave ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that,  as  the  Templars  had  a 
preceptory  at  Garway,  the  original  nave  may  have  been  circular 
(like  their  church  in  London),  or  multangular.  || 

Nothing  remains  of  the  preceptory  but  foundations  of  buildings. 
An  ancient  circular  dove-cote,ir  however,  exists  on  the  site,  but 
whether  it  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Templars  is  doubtful.** 

S.  BartUolomeid's,  Holmer. — This  belfry  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nave,  near  to  its  eastern  end.  Like  most  of  these  detached 
towers,  it  does  not  stand  parallel  with  the  church,  the  south-west 
angle  being  seven  feet,  and  the  south-east  angle  five  feet  from  the 
nave  wall.  The  lower  and  loftier  stage  is  of  stone,  and  has  two 
tiers  of  single  lancet  windows,  with  a  plain  pointed  doorway  to  the 
east.  Upon  tliis  rests  an  upper  stage  of  wood,  the  timbers  being 
arranged  vertically  and  horizontally,  with  plaster  between,  like  the 
houses  of  similar  construction  once  so  common  in  this  district. 
There  is  now  an  ordinary  pyramidal  capping,  but  the  belfry  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  surmounted  by  a  wooden  spire.  Under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Haddon,  of  Hereford,  the  appearance  of 
the  tower  has  recently  been  greatly  improved,  especially  by  the 

II  A  similar  ornament  to  that  which  occurs  on  the  inner  order  of  the  chancel-arch  at 
Garway  church,  is  found  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 
^  Engraved  in  the  Arc/ueolor/ical  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  2G5. 

**  Garway  is  the  only  church  described  in  these  pages  which  has  not  been  personally  in- 
spected by  the  writer,  who  is  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  Henman,  jun.,  architect,  of  Croydon,  for  the 
admirable  sketch  of  this  structure ;  and  also  for  the  view  and  plan  of  Ledbury  Belfi'y. 
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removal  of  the  plaster  covering  from  the  upper  stage,  and  thus 
exposing  the  timbers  to  view.  These  being  painted  chocolate-colour, 
form,  with  the  ivy-mantled  basement,  a  highly  picturesque  structure. 

The  church  is  a  simple  aisleless  building  of  the  same  Early 
Pointed  date  as  the  belfry.  At  the  east  end  are  three  lancet-lights 
arranged  in  an  unusual  manner — one  up  in  the  gable,  the  others 
placed  widely  apart,  and  much  lower  down  in  the  wall.  The  nave 
was  indifferently  restored  some  years  ago,  when  a  vestry  in  imitation 
of  a  porch  was  built  at  the  west  end.  The  chancel  has"  been  more 
satisfactorily  renovated  and  re-arranged  under  the  superintendence 
of  Messrs.  Prichard  and  Seddon. 

S.  Bartliolo7neiifs,  RicharcVs  Castle. — The  extremely  plain  tower 
of  this  church  differs  in  position  from  the  other  detached  belfries  of 
the  county,  being  placed  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  churchyard, 
eighteen  feet  from  the  end  wall  of  the  chancel,  but  not  in  a  line 
with  its  centre.  There  is  a  two-light  belfry  window  on  the  north, 
south,  and  east  sides,  and  a  simple  Pointed  doorway  to  the  west ; 
but  the  walls  are  unbroken  by  either  string-course  or  set-off,  and 
the  only  buttresses  are  low  ones  projecting  north  and  south  at  the 
eastern  angles.  The  present  slated  roof  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  wooden  spire  which  formerly  surmounted  the  tower,  and  was 
destroyed  by  fire  many  years  ago. 

The  church  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill ;  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave  with  south  aisle  and  porch, 
and  north  transeptal  chapel.  It  is  chiefly  of  the  Decorated  period, 
and  possesses  several  features  of  great  interest.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  chancel  is  a  remarkably  fine  example  of  a  four-light  window,  with 
flowing  tracery  of  a  flamboyant  character.  The  north  chapel  has 
three  good  fourteenth-century  mndows — two  square-headed,  and  a 
large  four-light  pointed  one  of  uncommon  design,  there  being  a 
circle  in  the  head  enclosing  an  uncusped  star  of  six  points.  The 
three-light  east  window  of  the  aisle  has  curious  plate  tracery  orna- 
mented with  ball-flowers.  There  are  considerable  remains  of  fine 
old  stained  glass  in  the  transeptal  chapel,  and  the  beautiful  east 
window  is  filled  with  modern  painted  glass. 

Immediately  westward  of  the  church  stood  the  Castle  of  Eichard 
Scrupe,  founded  by  him  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  j  and 
hence  the  name  of  the  parish.tt  It  is  described  by  Leland  as 
standing  "  on  the  toppe  of  a  very  rocky  hill,  well  wooded,  and  at 
the  west  of  the  paroehe  church  there ;  the  keep,  the  walls  and  the 
Towers  of  it  stand,  but  going  to  Ruyne."  In  1645  a  body  of  Eoyal- 
ists,  two  thousand  strong,  were  defeated  by  the  Parliamentarians, 

tt  "Among  the  Frenchmen  who  flocked  to  the  land  of  promise  was  one  named  Richard, 
son  of  Scroob,  who  had  received  a  grant  of  land  in  Herefordshire.  He  and  his  son  Osboni 
had  there  built  a  castle  on  a  spot  which,  by  a  singularly  lasting  tradition,  preserves  to  this 
day  the  memory  of  himself  and  his  buildings.  The  fortress  itself  has  vanished,  but  its  site- 
is  still  to  be  marked ;  and  the  name  of  "  Richard's  Castle"  still  borne  by  the  parish  m  which 
it  stood,  is  an  abiding  witness  of  the  deep  impression  which  its  erection  made  on  the  minds 
of  men  of  those  timQs" —History  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.  Vol. 
II.,  138. 
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under  Colonel  Bircli,  near  to  the  castle.  Of  tliis  once  famous 
strong-hold  nothing  remains  but  some  mounds  of  earth  and  a  few 
fragments  of  masonry.  J  J 

The  two  structures  which  remain  to  be  described  are  of  an 
entirely  different  character  to  ordinary  belfries,  as  before  remarked ; 
and  although  they  cannot  be  said  to  exhibit  any  beauty,  either  of 
form  or  detail,  there  is  a  quaintness  and  originality  about  them  by 
no  means  unpleasing,  which  renders  them  unlike  all  other  church 
steeples — whether  attached  or  detached — in  this  country  or  on  the 
continent. 

At  S.  Peter's,  Pemhrldge,  the  belfry  stands  about  48  feet  north 
of  the  chancel,  and  22  feet  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  tran- 
sept. The  ground-storey  consists  of  a  low  and  rather  rudely  con- 
structed irregular  octagon,  45  feet  in  diameter,  the  cardinal  sides 
of  wliich  measure  25  feet,  and  the  shorter  or  diagonal  ones,  14  feet 
in  length.  From  these  walls  slopes  a  long  roof  to  the  second  stage, 
which  is  square  on  plan,  and  constructed  entirely  of  timber ;  this  is 
again  connected  by  another  roof  with  a  similar  but  smaller  stage, 
capped  by  the  usual  pyramidal  roof. 

In  the  interior  the  peal  of  five  bells  with  their  frames,  and  the 
whole  superstructure,  are  supported  on  eight  immense  and  roughly 
hewn  timbers,  about  22  inches  square,  which  rise  from  the  ground 
and  taper  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  second  stage.  These  uprights  are 
connected  together  by  massive  horizontal  and  diagonal  ties,  which, 
however,  are  more  modern  than  the  timbers  at  the  angles,  mortices 
in  the  latter  still  remaining  to  show  that  the  original  braces  crossed 
each  other  diagonally,  as  they  still  do  in  the  Yarpole  belfry,  shortly 
to  be  described.  Struts  are  also  carried  from  the  uprights  to  the 
external  wall,  and  additional  cross-shaped  braces  have  been  added  on 
the  inner  face  of  each  side  of  the  framework ;  the  Avhole  forming  a 
most  curious  example  of  wooden  construction.  The  upper  stages 
are  covered  with  close  and  luffer- boarding,  and  the  wall  of  the 
octagon  is  pierced  with  loop-holes  of  varied  size,  and  irregularly 
placed.  On  the  south-west  side  is  a  wide  doorway  with  a  wooden 
lintel  and  stone  jambs,  the  mouldings  of  which  indicate  the  date  of 
the  building  to  be  the  same  as  the  contiguous  church, — about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  church  itself  is  a  fine  spacious  edifice  of  uniform  style, 
consisting  of  chancel,  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  north  porch,  and 
north  and  south  transepts.  I^early  all  the  windows  have  reticulated 
tracery,  except  those  in  the  clerestory  and  the  two  over  the  chancel 
arch,  which  are  cinquefoiled  circles.  These  circular  windows  occur 
in  the  same  positions,  but  of  more  varied  design,  at  the  neighbour- 
ing and  almost  equally  good  church  of  Kingsland. 

The  font  is  of  excellent  design,  and  has  a  quatrefoil-shaped  bowl. 
In  the  chancel  are  four  good  recumbent  effigies  lying  on  one  tomb 
of  great  length. 

tt  See  The  Castles  of  Herefordshire  and  their  Lords.  By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Robinson,  M.A. 
London :  Longman  &  Co. 

VOL.  X.,  PT.  n.  R 
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S.  Leonard's,  Yarpole. — This  belfry  dififers  from  tlie  last  in  having 
two  stages  only,  botli  rectangular,  the  upper  of  wood,  the  lower  of 
stone  and  26  feet  square.  On  the  north  side  is  a  wide  and  rather  rude 
pointed  doorway ;  and  each  of  the  other  sides  is  pierced  by  a  narrow 
loop-hole.  Above  the  doorway  are  indications  of  the  former  exist- 
ence of  a  porch.  The  wooden  framing  is  constructed  on  a  similar 
principle  to  that  at  Pembridge  :  four  massive  timbers,  entirely  un- 
connected with  the  walls,  resting  upon  the  ground,  and  strongly 
braced  together,  support  the  bells — three  in  number — and  their 
belongings.  The  roofs  likewise  are  similar  to  those  of  the  last- 
mentioned  structure ;  but  instead  of  lufler-boarding,  provision  is 
made  for  the  transmission  of  sound  by  means  of  a  range  of  pierced 
quatrefoils  beneath  the  eaves  of  the  pyramidal  capping.  The  belfry 
is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  about  22  feet  from  the 
nave  wall.  It  probably  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century,  as  did 
the  former  chancel  of  the  contiguous  church.  The  latter  now  con- 
sists of  modern  Decorated  chancel.  Decorated  nave  and  south  porch, 
and  a  north  aisle,  four  bays  in  length,  erected  in  1863,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  under  whose  direction  the  nave  was  at 
the  same  time  well  and  thoroughly  restored. 

Several  other  churches  in  Herefordshire  have  the  tower  in  an 
unusual  position  and  almost  detached,  being  built  against,  rather 
than  forming  a  part  of,  the  main  structure.  At  Harden  and  at 
Weobley  the  steeple  is  attached  to  the  western  end  of  the  north 
wall ;  in  the  latter  instance  projecting  slightly  and  in  an  awkward 
manner  into  the  aisle.  The  towers  of  Colwall,  Leintwardine,  and 
King's  Pyon  Churches,  occupy  a  similar  position  on  the  south  side. 
Kingston  Church  has  hkewise  the  tower  south,  and  Hampton  Bishop 
north,  of  the  nave ;  while  the  belfries  of  Kington  and  Pencombe 
Churches  stand  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  or 
aisle. 

In  common  with  most  mediaeval  arrangements,  the  Detached 
Campanile  has  been  occasionally  reproduced  in  modern  times, 
though  generally  modified  by  having  a  porch  or  cloistral  passage 
connecting  it  with  the  church,  e.g.,  Holy  Trinity,  at  Worcester,  as 
proposed  to  be  completed,  and  the  Basilica-like  churches  of  Wilton, 
Wilts,  and  S.  Barnabas,  Oxford. 

Wlien  the  tower  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  at  Coventry,  was  re- 
opened as  a  lantern,  Mr.  Scott  provided  a  detached  timber  cam- 
panile for  the  bells  on  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard.  I*^or  is 
this  feature  unknown  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  a  separate  wooden 
erection,  somewhat  after  the  type  of  Swedish  belfries,  serving  the 
same  purpose  at  Christ  Chiu'ch,  in  ]N"ew  Zealand. 

As  to  the  origin  of  these  beKries  in  our  own  country,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  they  were  intended  to  be  used  for  defensive 
purposes,  or  as  depositories  for  valuables  in  troublous  times.  This 
could  hardly  have  been  the  case  Avitli  those  just  described,  as, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of   Garway,  they  are  by  no  means 
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calculated  to  resist  the  assaults  of  an  enemy.  Pembridge  and 
Yarpole  are  obviously  unsuited  to  any  such  purpose,  and  the  others 
have  wide  doorways  level  with  the  ground ;  whereas  the  doorways 
in  the  Irish  round  towers  (which  were  undoubtedly  used  as  keeps 
or  fortalices),  are  invariably  not  less  than  seven  feet  above  the 
groimd.  They  have  been  thought  by  some  to  have  served  as  dwell- 
ings for  subordinate  olticers  of  the  church,  instances  of  which  are 
still  to  be  met  with  on  the  continent.  To  this  it  may  be  replied 
that,  unlike  many  church  towers  in  South  Wales,  and  in  some 
parts  of  England,  which  were  evidently  used,  at  least  occasionally, 
for  defensive  or  domestic  purposes,  neither  of  the  ones  under  con- 
sideration have  fire-place,  cliininey,  or  other  provision  for  the  supply 
of  artificial  warmth  to  what  would  have  been  a  cold  and  comfortless 
abode. 

Their  exceptional  position  is  most  likely  due  either  to  the  caprice 
of  the  designers,  or  to  some  practical  consideration,  such  as  motives 
of  economy,  or  a  wish  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  plan  or  fa9ades 
of  the  church. 

We  can  readily  imagine  that  the  lord  of  Eichard's  Castle  would 
object  to  the  erection  of  a  lofty  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
Avhere  it  would  command  his  adjacent  fortress.  Hence,  probably, 
the  low  tower  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  churchyard  farthest 
from  the  castle. 

In  the  case  of  Ledbury,  the  steeple  was  erected  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  no  additions  or  alterations  were  being  efi'ected  in  the 
church ;  consequently,  it  was  a  simpler  matter  to  make  the  new 
building  altogether  separate,  rather  than  interfere  with  the  pre- 
viously-existing church. 

The  immensely  thick  walls  and  unusually  massive  character  of 
the  belfry  at  Bosbury,  would  certainly  lead  one  to  imagine  that  the 
builders  must  have  contemplated  its  being  used  for  defensive 
purposes — if  only  temporarily  and  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency — 
did  not  the  large  and  easily-accessible  doorway  militate  against  this 
supposition. 

Garway  tower  may  with  greater  likelihood  be  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  for  a  fortress  as  Avell  as  a  belfry ;  the  only  access  to 
the  interior  being  through  a  narrow  passage  leading  out  of  the 
church,  and  its  having  very  small  windows  high  up  in  the  walls. 

The  erection  of  a  steeple  at  Pembridge  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  architectural  importance  of  the  church — which  it  must,  to  a 
certain  extent,  have  been,  had  it  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
design — would  have  entailed  a  far  greater  cost  than  the  quaint 
wooden  belfry,  which  has  for  some  five  centuries  served  all  the 
purposes  of  a  more  ornate  structure.  These  remarks  apply,  in  a 
modified  degree,  to  the  neighbouring  belfry  at  Yarpole. 

None  of  tlie  foregoing  reasons  can  be  said  to  account  satisfactorily 
for  the  position  of  the  picturesque  tower  at  Holmer,  which  is  so 
close  to  the  church  as  to  lose  most  of  the  efl'ect  of  a  separate  building. 
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The  arrangement  in  this  instance  is  most  probably  due  to  the 
mere  fancy  of  the  architect,  who  may  have  Avished  to  import  a  more 
than  usual  amount  of  originality  into  his  design.  Having  ventured 
to  make  these  suggestions,  I  must  leave  the  determination  of  this 
question  to  ecclesiologists  of  greater  learning  and  experience  than 
myself. 


Monument  in  Stanford  Cliurch,  Worcestershire. 
By  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

The  sepulchral  monument,  or  high  tomb, — to  use  an  expression  of 
Leland,  in  Stanford  Church,  Worcestershire,  of  Humphrey  Salwey, 
Escheator  of  the  County  of  Worcester,  a.d.  1444,  and  of  liis  wife 
Joyce,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Strelley,  of  Strelley,  ]N"ottinghamshire, 
removed  in  1769  from  the  old  church  to  the  present,  is  placed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  the  effigies  having  their  feet  to  the 
west.  It  is  of  alabaster  :  the  east  end  and  south  side  are  now  alone 
visible.  The  side  is  divided  into  six  compartments,  each  containing 
an  ogee-shaped  canopy  or  housing,  crocketted  and  terminating  in  a 
finial. 

Beneath  these  canopies  are  small  kneeling  figures,  bareheaded 
and  m  armour,  with  the  military  tabard  worn  over.  These  repre- 
sent the  sons  of  Humphrey  Salwey,  and  Joyce  his  wife,  and  beneath 
each  figure  is  a  shield  charged  Avith  armorial  bearings.  At  the  east 
end  are  three  small  kneeling  figures  of  daughters,  with  plain  cap 
head-dresses,  and  another  figure  of  a  son. 

This  tomb  has  a  moulded  ledger-stone,  with  an  inscription  on 
the  verge,  the  date  of  which  is  left  unfinished. 

Many  tombs  were  erected  in  the  lifetimes  of  the  persons  com- 
memorated, and  the  date  of  the  death  consequently  left  blank,  and 
subsequently  omitted  to  be  filled  up.  Instances  of  this  kind  are 
not  unfrequent. 

On  this  tomb  are  represented,  sculptured  in  alabaster,  the  recum- 
bent efiigies  of  Humphrey  Salwey  and  Joyce  his  wife. 

He  appears  bareheaded,  his  head  reposing  on  a  tilting  helme, 
with  mantling  and  crest,  the  latter  a  Moor's  head.  A  vandyke- 
shaped  gorget  of  mail  protects  the  neck.  Over  tliis  is  worn  the 
collar  of  SS.  The  body  armour  consists  of  a  breast-plate,  over 
which  is  an  escalloi3ed  placate  or  additional  plate,  aflixed  by  straps 
and  buckles.  Appended  to  the  breast-plate  is  a  skirt  of  taces, 
laminated  and  escalloped  on  the  upper  edges,  to  these  two  tuillettes 
or  angular  plates  are  attached ;  and  beneath  there  is  a  vandyked- 
shaped  apron  of  mail.     The  shoulders  are  protected  by  epauliers  of 
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overlapping  plates  with  pauldrons  in  front  of  the  armpits.  Eere- 
braces  encase  the  upper  arms,  coudes  the  elbows,  and  vambraces  the 
lower  arms.  The  gauntlets  are  composed  of  overlapping  plates,  like 
those  more  particularly  in  fashion  in  the  reign  of  Eichard  III. 
Cuisses  of  plate  protect  the  thighs ;  genouilleres,  escalloped  above 
and  below,  the  knees  ;  jambs  the  legs.  All  these  are  of  plate.  The 
feet  are  encased  in  soUerets  of  plate  of  overlapping  laminae  ;  these 
are  pointed  at  the  toes ;  at  the  insteps  are  gussets  of  chain  mail. 
The  feet  rest  against  a  lion.  The  hands  are  conjoined  on  the  breast 
in  prayer,  neither  horizontally  or  vertically  inclined,  but  aslant. 

Of  the  sword  a  small  portion  only  is  left.  This  is  affixed  to  a 
belt  crossing  diagonally  from  the  right  hip  to  the  left  thigh,  and 
buckled  in  front.  Just  beneath  the  hilt  on  the  scabbard  is  the 
sacred  monogram  I  H  C,  frequently  found  so  sculptured  or  incised. 
An  anelace,  or  dagger,  partly  destroyed,  appears  on  the  right  side 
of  the  body. 

The  recumbent  effigy  of  Joyce,  the  ^vife  of  Humphrey  Salwey, 
is  placed  on  the  right  side  of  that  of  her  husband.  She  is  repre- 
sented in  a  plain  cap  head-dress,  somewhat  resembling  a  sugar-loaf 
in  shape,  with  the  head  reposing  on  a  double  cushion.  Her  neck 
is  bare,  with  a  necklace  round  it.  She  is  habited  in  a  close-fitting 
bodiced  gown,  open  at  the  sides,  with  full  skirts  reaching  to  the 
feet,  and  sleeves  fitting  close  at  the  wrists.  Over  tliis  is  worn  a 
mantle,  attached  by  a  cordon  fastened  to  fermails  on  either  side  of 
the  breast,  with  pendant  tassels.  The  shoes  are  pointed,  and  the 
feet  rest  against  two  lap-dogs. 
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Contributions  to  the  History  of  Leicester  Abbey. — A  Paper  read 
before  the  Archaeological  Institute,  at  its  Leicester  Congress,  in 
1870,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Leicestershire  Architec- 
tural and  Archaeological  Society.  By  Joseph  Burtt,  Esq., 
r.S.A.,  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Kecords,  London. 

In  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  Meeting  the  following  documents^ 
I  wish  to  allow  them  chiefly  to  tell  their  own  story.  I  had  hoped 
to  find  that,  on  my  arrival  in  Leicester,  I  could  have  placed  them 
in  the  hands  of  some  one  who  might  be  about  to  favour  the  Meeting 
with  a  Memoir  upon  the  subject  to  which  they  relate,  and  of  which 
they  might  form  a  part.  That  subject  is  of  so  great  interest  to  us 
all  assembled  on  this  occasion,  and  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  county,  that  it  seemed  advisable  to  give  them  the  fullest  possible 
prominence  before  our  visit  to  the  remains  of  the  important  and 
interesting  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  des  Pres. 

Those  remains  are  (I  believe)  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition 
to  the  antiquary.  Without  going  into  the  question  of  the  "  why  " 
or  "  wherefore  "  of  the  great  change  in  the  sixteenth  century  which 
ruthlessly  swept  from  the  surface  of  the  land  the  establishments 
which  the  piety  and  the  religious  feeling  of  our  ancestors  had  planted 
on  so  many  a  fertile  spot  and  among  such  picturesque  scenery,  the 
intelligent  inquirer  into  the  earlier  condition  of  our  country  loves  to 
be  able  to  trace  the  true  outlines  of  such  estabUshments  when 
wandering  among  their  ruins — to  know  the  exact  site  of  the  sacred 
edifice  in  which  the  brethren  or  sisterhood  united  in  their  public 
prayers  and  praises  to  their  Creator — to  be  tolerably  certain  of  the 
appropriation  of  the  locahty  to  the  domestic  needs  and  social  re- 
quirements of  the  institution.  Several  of  the  religious  orders 
followed  precise  rules  in  these  matters,  modified  of  course  at  intervals 
and  by  circumstances.  So,  one  such  establishment  found  fairly 
complete,  is  a  key  to  all  others  of  the  same  rule.  But  the  buildings 
devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  canons  regular  of  the  Order  of  St.  Austin, 
to  which  Leicester  Abbey  belonged,  followed  no  such  regular  plan. 

Taking  up  the  story  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Abbey  from 
the  account  of  your  distinguished  to^vnsman  who  has  laboured  so 
long  and  so  successfully  in  the  illustration  of  the  antiquities  of  this 
his  native  place,  we  shall  find  that  all  is  in  the  greatest  uncertainty 
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as  to  the  arrangements  of  the  Abhey  site.  "  Even  in  a  century  after 
the  date  of  the  Dissolution  of  the  Abhey,  the  very  site  of  the  church 
had  become  conjectural,"  says  Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  Memoir  upon 
the  Abbey,  read  in  Leicester,  in  May,  1854.  Further  on  he  says, 
''  It  is  necessary  to  be  premised  that  no  vestige  of  the  Abbey  church, 
cloisters,  or  domestic  offices,  remains  at  the  present  day  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground."  The  result  of  the  excavations  then  described 
by  Mr.  Thompson  seems  to  have  gone  but  a  very  small  step  towards 
removing  the  existing  state  of  uncertainty,  and  a  conjectural  appro- 
priation of  the  locality  is  then  given  in  this  last  attempt  to 
elucidate  it. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  first  document  to  which  I  have 
to  direct  your  attention,  will  not,  I  think,  be  unwelcome,  and  its 
application  to  the  present  ruins  will  doubtless  be  a  labour  of  love. 
It  is  a  complete  survey  of  the  "  situation,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
"  late  Monastery  of  Leicester."  It  comes  from  that  collection  of 
our  Public  Eecords  which  is  so  rich  in  documents  illustrative  of  our 
local  and  general  history,  and  the  marvel  is,  how  it  has  so  long 
escaped  attention.  It  is  without  a  date,  but  it  is  certainly  late  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  and,  from  many  of  its  passages,  it  was 
undoubtedly  made  at  a  time  when  the  church  and  the  domestic 
abbatial  buildings  were  in  good  condition,  and  had  not  felt  the  touch 
of  the  destroyer's  hand. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  read  the  document,  leaving  its  application 
to  the  present  remains  of  the  Abbey  to  other  hands. 

"  The  vime  of  the  )    '.'  ^^  scyet  conteynyth  xv  akers  and 

seytuacion  of  the  late        \  ^'f''''^'^   all   about  with   a  waU  of 

Mmimterye  of  Leycester."     \    ^^^'^f,  P"''^  ^'^^'^  f  "fy'^S  Y\^ 
'^     '       -^  )    my  ell  from  Leycester  towardys  the 

Northe,  all  invieorned  on  the  South  parte  with  a   freshe   water 

ryver  currant  by  the  same  wherin  ys  fiysche  of  all  kyndes,  with 

medowes  and  large  opyn  comen  feldes  of  arrable  land  yerly  sawen 

with  come,  and  of  the  Northe  with  good  battyll   and  fruytfull 

pastures  and  wodes  there  with  the  parke  wherin  ys  deer  parceU  of 

the  demeanes  within  xl  perches  of  the  scyet,  parte  hygh  and  cham- 

pyon  ground  vere  comodyouse  and  parkely,  nygh  adjoyning  to  the 

grett  woodes  and  pastures  called  the  Fryth  and  Beoamond  Leeys 

the  new  parke  the  forrest  of  Leycester  and  two  othyr  parkys  per- 

teyning  to  the  Duche. 

"  The   Churche   the   mansyon   houses    and   other  buyldynges 

standyth  in  the  myddyst  of  the  scyet.     And  a  halt  waycast  out  of 

the  North  parte  thereof  inclosyd  with  hyghe  walles  of  stone  and 

inbattelyd  leydyng  into  the  seyd  scyet,  and  to  a  basse  court  of 

barnys  stableys  and  other  housses  of  husbondrye  and  to  a  small 

gate  house  withe  one  turret  opeynyng  into  an  other  bascourt,  and 

with  a  square  lodgyng  of  ayther  syed  the  gatehouse  wherin  be  v 

chaumbers  with  chymneys  and  large  wyndowes  glasyd,  the  walles 

of  stone  and  coveryd  with  leyd,  and  foure  turrettes  of  stone  at  the 
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foure  cornerres  of  the  same.  In  the  South  Est  parte  of  the  seyd 
court  standyth  the  backhouse  hrewhouse  and  ij  stables  all  of  stone 
coveryd  with  tyell.  On  the  West  pao-te  standyth  the  Churche  con- 
teynyng  in  leyngth  cxl  fote  and  in  bredyth  xxx  fote  with  a  large 
crose  yell  in  the  mydyst  of  the  same  conteyning  in  leynght  c  fote 
and  xxx  fote  in  bredyth  and  nygh  to  the  hyght  of  Westminster 
churche  with  a  hyghe  squayr  Tower  stepyll  standyng  at  the  West 
end  of  the  same  wherin  ys  a  great  dorre  and  a  large  wyndowe  glasyd 
openyng  at  the  entre  in  to  the  seyd  scyet.  And  a  great  square 
house  leydyng  from  the  West  end  of.  the  seyd  churche  to  the  West 
end  of  the  frater  wherin  be  iij  great  chaumbers  with  chymneys  and 
large  wyndowes  parte  glasyd  with  stayres  of  tymber  leydyng  upp  to 
the  same,  the  walles  parte  stone  and  coveryd  with  leyde  which  wolde 
be  muche  more  comodyouse  yf  yt  werr  performed  after  an  uniforme 
all  with  stone  to  the  prospecte  and  view  of  the  same.  The  Frater 
is  a  great  large  house  and  well  proporcyoned  withe  a  large  wyndowe 
glasyd  openying  into  the  Courte  the  dorter  standyng  at  the  Est  end 
therof  of  lyke  proporcyon  with  stayres  leydyng  on  hygh  to  the  same 
and  valtyd  under  and  belowe  wherin  be  great  large  sellers.  The 
churche  withe  they  foreseyd  housses  chapter  house  and  librarye  be 
all  of  stone  and  coveryd  with  leyd,  and  buyldyd  squayr  about  the 
cloyester  yerde  and  a  entre  leydyng  furth  of  the  cloyester  in  to  the 
hall  and  chaumbers,  and  other  houses  of  offyce  buylded  square  about 
a  yarde  adjoynyng  to  the  seyd  cloyester  parte  stone  and  parte 
tymber  parte  coveryd  with  leyd  and  parte  with  tyell  with  gallerees 
leydyng  above  and  belawe  to  the  same  hall  and  chaumberes  kychyn 
and  other  housses  of  offyce.  And  at  the  entree  out  of  the  bascourt 
to  the  same  standyth  a  tower  the  forefrunte  all  bryke  with  a  turret 
well  proporcyoned  called  the  Kynges  lodgyng,  wherin  ys  two  fayr 
chaumberes  with  wyndowes  glasyd,  with  chymneys  and  two  inner 
chaumbers  with  chymneys  and  belawe  a  parler  with  two  inner 
chaumbers  of  lyke  proporcyon,  and  a  gallere  leydyng  from  the  seyd 
tower  belawe  to  iij  chaumberes  with  chymneys  and  to  the  hall  all 
of  stone  and  covered  with  tyell,  and  to  serten  chamberes  above  and 
belawe  for  offycers,  and  a  hygh  galere  above  leydying  from  the  fore- 
seyde  tower  at  the  gate  to  iiij  chaumberes  above  with  chymneys. 
And  to  the  gret  dynyng  chaumber  standyth  on  hyghe  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall  well  sealyd  above  with  the  out  caste  of  large  bey 
wyndowes  and  within  the  same  one  fayre  lodgyng  chaumber  with 
an  inner  chaumber  with  chymneys  and  wyndowes  glaysed  the  walls 
stone  and  coveryd  with  leyd,  and  an  lawe  galere  leydyng  frome  the 
hall  to  the  keychyn  and  housses  of  offyce  and  to  vj  chaumberes  for 
offycers.  And  an  entree  ledyng  owt  of  the  same  to  the  fermore 
housses  wherof  parte  is  newly  and  lately  buylded  wherin  be  vj 
chaumbers  with  chymneys.  And  there  be  in  the  utter  court  dyvers 
chaumbers  for  servantes  in  severall  placys  and  all  the  foresayd 
houses  with  the  churche  be  in  good  repayr. 

"  There  ys  within  the  scyet  a  pondyerd  wherin  is  x  pondys  parte 
large  and  gret  with  a  fayr  orcherd." 
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Connected  with  some  of  the  last  years  of  the  Abbey  is  a  letter 
of  the  last  Abbot,  John  Boiirchier,  to  which  I  would  next  beg  leave 
to  draw  your  attention.  Ralph  Pexall  is  said  to  have  been.  Abbot 
in  1533.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  writer  of  the  present  letter,  who 
details  his  own  harsh  dealing  with  the  brethren  in  the  matter  of  a 
lease  desired  by  Cromwell,  expostulates  against  his  paying  his  pre- 
decessor's share  of  the  subsidy,  and  contrasts  the  position  he  was  in 
by  the  bargain  he  had  evidently  made  for  the  retirement  of  his  pre- 
decessor, in  terms  which  are  a  remarkable  example  of  the  times. 

"Most  wurschipfull  and  mie  most  assured  good  maister  mie 
deutye  most  humblye  remembred.  Pleasithe  it  your  good  maister- 
ship  to  undrestand  that  I  according  to  mie  promisse  have  labored 
for  the  good  wills  of  mie  brotherne  to  sealing  of  Ynguordslye  ferme 
for  Mr.  Richard  tliei  continuallie  with  stubborne  and  wilfulle 
opinions  boldlie  denyethe  it.  Now  I  percyvyng  noo  remedie  noa 
hope  at  their  handes  but  that  thei  wille  stille  dwelle  in  their 
wilfulle  opinions  nothing  regarding  your  Maisterschipes  pleasure 
therein  have  takyn  from  them  all  thcyr  keys  to  the  common  scale 
soo  that  now  if  it  be  your  pleasur  that  I  schalle  scale  it  and  send  it 
upe  to  your  good  Maisterschip  withought  their  consentes  and  that 
you  will  bear  me  harmeles  agaynst  their  complayntes  I  will  send  it 
God  willyng :  for  y  wille  never  goo  from  mie  promisse  during  this 
mie  lief.  Wher  as  your  Maisterschip  hathe  writin  to  me  of  late 
marveling  that  I  woold  agaynst  equite  and  conscience  compelle  mye 
predecessour  to  pai  his  portion  to  the  Kyng  at  the  collection,  I 
never  went  abought  it,  for  it  is  not  in  me  to  make  him  to  pai  it ; 
nother  to  ease  him  yn  it ;  I  have  nothing  to  doo  in  it :  it  is  a  mater 
of  the  bischopes  doing  :  the  bischope  mai  ease  him  if  he  will  but  I 
cannot :  except  it  be  your  maisterschipes  pleasur  that  I  schoold  pai 
for  him :  which  I  am  not  able  to  doo.  I  am  bye  my  house  a 
thousand  pound  in  debt :  I  must  pai  thes  debtes  :  I  must  yearlye 
pai  to  the  King  his  Highnes  for  my  restitution  a  hundreth  poundes 
thes  iiij  yeares  :  I  must  pai  yearlye  a  hundrethe  poundes  to  my  pre- 
decessour :  and  xlij^^  to  collectours  yearlye  for  the  kyng  :  I  must  pay 
wages  to  cc  parsons  in  my  house  and  fynd  them  meat  and  drynke. 
Alas  sir  what  a  great  thing  is  this  for  me  to  doo  and  to  pai  my  pre- 
decessoures  dews  also  :  he  is  but  oon  man  and  kepithe  but  on  man 
and  on  boye  abought  him,  and  is  ought  of  debt :  it  hathe  a  hun- 
drethe pound  yearlye  :  besides  that  I  find  him  wode  and  cole  :  all 
implementes  to  his  house  :  I  fynd  him  horse  with  all  thyngs  apper- 
teyning  to  them.  I  have  loved  him  cherished  hym  and  made  of 
him  as  never  did  man  in  Leycester  of  a  nother :  I  never  had  good 
dish  but  he  had  part :  I  never  had  a  thing  to  his  pleasure  but  that 
I  gave  it  him  :  everye  dai  I  went  to  his  logyng  to  comfort  him  :  that 
thing  that  I  coold  devyse  to  his  comfort  I  all  ways  dyd :  and  it  un- 
natturallye  and  that  pryvylye  I  makyng  much  of  him  according  to 
mye  old  usage,  hathe  complayned  to  your  Maisterschip  apon  me  for 
that  whiche  lyythe  not  in  me  to  helpe.     Your  Maisterschips  letter 
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willyth  mo  to  sealo  his  yndenture.  I  sealyd  it  the  third  dai  after 
myen  enstallation :  which  endentur  his  own  counceill  had  newlye 
dyvysid  befor  my  commyiig.  Therfor  I  humblye  desyr  your  good 
Maisterschip  to  be  mie  good  Maister  as  you  have  tofore  tyme  ben 
and  to  consider  myen  extreame  and  intolerable  charges.  Christus 
Jesu  have  your  god  Maisterschip  in  his  tuition  with  muche  encreaso 
of  helthe  and  honour. 

"  bye  your  prest 
(Addressed)  "  John  Abbot  of  Leycester." 

"  To  the  most  Avnrschipfull  and 

mie  singular  good  Maister  Maister 

Crumwell  deliver  this." 
The  above  is  of  the  year  1533  or  4.    E.  Pexall  is  said  in  Dugdale 
to  have  been  Abbot  in  1533,  and  the  writer  of  the  above,  John 
Bourcliier,  gave  the  deed  of  surrender  to  the  King  11th  August, 
1534.     He  was  living  in-1584. 


Tfie  Bishopnc  of  PeferhorougJi  and  its  Prelates. — A  Paper  read  at 
a  Meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society,  held  in  the  Town  Library,  Guildhall,  Leicester,  on 
Monday,  28th  November,  1870.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill, 
B.A.,  F.S.A,,  Rector  of  Cranoe. 

When  cities  were  at  first  converted  to  Christianity,  the  Bishops 
were  first  elected  by  the  clergy  and  jDeople,  but  as  the  number  of 
Christians  increased,  this  was  found  to  be  inconvenient,  for  great 
tumults  were  raised,  and  sometimes  murders  were  committed  at  such 
popular  elections.  To  prevent  such  disorders,  the  emperors  being 
then  Christians,  reserved  the  election  of  Bishops  to  themselves,  but 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who,  in  course  of  time,  became  head  of  the 
church,  did  not  wish  the  Bishops  to  be  dependent  upon  princes, 
and  therefore  managed  that  the  canons  in  Cathedral  Churches  should 
have  the  election  of  their  Bishops,  which  elections  were  usually 
confirmed  at  Rome.  In  England,  in  the  Saxon  times,  all  ecclesias- 
tical dignities  were  conferred  by  the  king  in  parliament. 

Pope  Hildebrand  (temp.  William  the  Conqueror,)  was  the  first 
that  opposed  this  way  of  making  Bishops  in  England,  and  called  a 
council  of  one  hundred  and  ten  Bishops,  and  excommunicated  not 
only  the  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  but  all  prelates  whatsoever  that 
received  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  or  of  any  layman, 
by  the  delivery  of  the  ring  and  staff.  Malmesbury  says  that  Lanfranc 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  the  before-mentioned  means, 
but  the  Saxon  Annals  state  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  senior  monks 
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of  that  church,  together  with  the  laity  and  clergy  of  England,  in 
the  king's  great  council. 

But  Anselm  did  not  scruple  to  accept  the  Archbishopric  by  the 
delivery  of  the  ring  and  staff,  at  the  hands  of  William  II.,  although 
he  was  never  chosen  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury.  Yet  Anselm  was 
the  man  who  afterwards  contested  the  matter  with  Henry  I.,  who 
yielded  to  him  in  this  matter.  King  John  granted,  by  common 
consent  of  the  barons,  that  the  Bishops  should  be  elected  by  the 
chapter,  which  election  by  the  chapter  was  to  be  a  free  election,  but 
founded  on  the  king's  conge  cPelire  and  afterwards  to  have  the  royal 
assent,  and  that  confirmation  and  consecration  should  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Pope. 

By  26th  Edward  III.,  sec.  6,  it  was  enacted  that  "The  free 
elections  of  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  all  other  dignities  and  bene- 
fices elective  in  England,  shall  hold  from  henceforth  in  the  manner 
as  they  were  granted  by  the  king's  progenitors  and  the  ancestors  of 
other  lords,  founders  of  the  said  dignities  and  other  benefices,  and 
in  case  that  reservation,  collation,  or  provision  be  made  by  the  court 
of  Eome,  of  any  Archbishopric,  Bishopric,  dignity  or  other  benefice, 
in  disturbance  of  the  free  elections  aforesaid,  the  king  shall  have 
for  that  time  the  collations  to  the  Archbishoprics,  and  other  digni- 
ties elective  which  be  of  his  advowry,  such  as  his  progenitors  had 
before  that  free  election  was  granted." 

By  25th  Henry  YIII.,  c.  50,  all  papal  jurisdiction  was  taken 
away,  by  which  it  was  enacted — That  no  person  shall  be  presented 
and  nominated  to  the  Bishop  of  Eome,  or  to  the  see  of  Eome,  for 
the  office  of  an  Archbishop  or  Bishop :  but  the  same  shall  utterly 
cease  and  be  no  longer  used  within  this  realm. 

By  the  1st  Edward  VL,  c.  2,  all  Bishoprics  were  made  donative 
again  as  formerly  they  had  been.  But  this  statute  was  afterwards 
repealed,  and  the  matter  was  brought  back  again,  and  still  rests 
upon  the  25th  Henry  VIIL,  c.  20. 

When  a  Bishop  dies,  or  is  translated,  the  dean  and  chapter  cer- 
tify the  Queen  thereof  in  chancery,  and  pray  leave  of  Her  Majesty 
to  make  election.  The  Queen  then  grants  a  license  to  them  under 
the  great  seal  to  elect  the  persons,  whom  by  her  letters  missive  she 
has  appointed  :  and  they  are  to  choose  no  other.  Within  six  and 
twenty  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  license  they  are  to  proceed  to 
election.  If  they  refuse  to  elect,  then  the  Queen  may  nominate  a 
person  by  her  letters  patent.  In  making  a  Bishop  these  things  are 
requisite — election,  confirmation,  consecration,  and  investiture. 
Upon  election  the  Bishop  is  only  a  Bishop  nomine,  and  not  in  re, 
for  he  has  no  power  of  jurisdiction  before  consecration. 

Bishops  hold  their  seats  in  the  house  in  a  double  capacity,  as 
Bishops  and  likewise  as  barons  by  tenure.  In  the  tenth  year  of 
Henry  11. ,  it  was  declared  by  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  that 
Bishops,  and  all  other  persons  who  hold  of  the  king  "  in  capite," 
have  their  possessions  of  him  "sicutBaroniam,et  sicut  caeteriBarones" 
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debent  interesse  jiuliciis  curinc  Regis,  &c.  Aiul  they  ought  to  sit 
there  likewise  as  liishops,  I.e.,  not  only  as  spiritual  persons,  vested 
with  a  power  only  to  ordain  and  confirm,  &c.,  but  as  they  are 
governors  of  the  church,  and  it  is  foi'  this  very  reason  that,  in  the 
vacancy  of  a  Bishopric,  the  guardian  of  the  spiritualities  is  sum- 
moned to  the  parliament  in  the  room  of  the  Bishop :  the  new 
Bishops  of  Bristol,  Chester,  Oxford,  and  our  own  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, which  were  made  by  Henry  VIII.,  have  no  baronies,  but 
sit  in  the  house  as  Bishops  of  those  sees  by  the  writ  of  the  king. 

Bishops. 

That  there  were  Bishops  in  England  long  before  the  time  of 
Augustine  is  quite  clear,  the  Bishops  of  York,  London,  and  Col- 
chester having  been  present  at  the  Council  of  Aries,  a.d.  314,  but 
after  the  Saxon  invasion  they  were  driven  out  of  this  country,  and 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Gallia,  Armorica,  and  in  the  fastnesses 
of  Wales  and  Cornw^all,  and  the  seven  British  Bishops  who  attended 
the  Council  of  Worcester  a.d.  601,  gave  Augustine  to  understand 
that  they  were  independent  of  the  Pope  and  subject  to  a  Metropolitan 
of  their  own — (Bede  Hist.  lib.  2,  c.  2.) — a  dignity  which  was  suc- 
cessively vested  in  the  sees  of  Llandaff,  Caerleon,  and  St.  David's. 

Before  the  year  1085  spiritual  and  secular  jurisdictions  were  so 
mingled  together  that  the  Bishop  sat  in  the  hundred  court ;  but  by 
Royal  Mandate  about  that  time,  they  became  distinct  and  independent 
of  each  other.  Subsequently  each  Bishop  had  a  separate  court,  and 
also  a  prison  for  delinquent  clerks,  &c. 

In  his  parochial  visitations,  the  retinue  of  a  Bishop  was  limited 
to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty  attendants,  with  their  horses, 
which  were  to  be  entertained  for  a  night  and  a  day ;  but  in  later 
times  a  composition  in  money  was  received  instead. 

A  BishojD  was  expected  to  be  resideiit  in  his  diocese  at  least  upon 
the  principal  festivals,  and  on  the  Sundays  in  Advent  and  Lent. 
In  the  event  of  his  ordaining  priests  without  a  title,  he  might  be 
compelled  to  retain  them  till  they  could  be  otherwise  provided  for. 

There  were  about  sixteen  episcopal  sees  at  the  period  of  Bede's 
death,  and  the  same  number  at  the  Conquest :  soon  after  which 
many  of  them  were  translated  from  mere  villages  to  populous  towns 
(Bed.  His.  V.  24). 

The  succession  of  our  Bishops  may  be  seen  in  Le  Neve's  Fasti, 
Heylin's  Titles  of  Honour,  Stubb's  Episcopal  Succession,  and  their 
biographies  in^Ialmsbury's  Be  Gest is  Pont  fficumAnr/lontm,  Godwin's 
De  Prcesulihus  Anglim,  and  Wharton's  Anr/lla  Sacra. 

According  to  Archbishop  Theodore's  Canons  at  Hartford,  a.d. 
673,  no  Bishop  shall  invade  the  parish  of  another,  and  that 
foreign  Bishops  and  clergy  shall  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  any 
sacerdotal  functions,  without  the  permission  of  the  Bishop  in  whose 
parish  they  sojourn. — Can.  2,  6.  With  respect  to  precedence,  every 
Bishop  is  to  "  observe  the  time,  and  order  of  his  consecration." 

VOL.  X.,  TT.   II.  T 
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From  the  Excerptions  of  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  a.d.  750, 
we  find  "  that  the  Bishop  shall  sit  in  the  church  higher  than  the 
bench  of  priests :  but  when  he  is  in  the  house,  let  him  know  that 
he  is  their  colleague." — Ex.  27. 

Let  a  Bishop  be  ordained  (if  possible)  by  all  the  Bishops  of  the 
province,  at  all  events  not  by  fewer  than  three. — Ex.  98. 

Erom  the  Constitutions  of  Richard  de  Poor,  Bishop  of  Sarum, 
A.D.  1223,  we  find  the  following  : — "  Since  on  account  of  their  many 
occupations,  or  corporal  infirmities.  Bishops  are  not  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  minister  unto  the  people  the  Word  of  God,  it  has 
been  decreed  by  the  Lateran  Council,  that  they  may  appoint  proper 
ministers  to  the  office  of  preaching.  We  command  therefore  that 
when  delegated  by  us,  they  come  to  your  parishes,  and  edify  the 
people  by  their  preaching  and  example,  ye  supply  them  with  all 
things  necessary  for  their  support."  The  whole  diocese  was  anciently 
considered  the  Bishop's  parish,  and  all  the  priests  only  as  his  dele- 
gates in  the  cure  of  souls. 

In  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  1529,  it 
was  declared,  "That  all  Bishops  should  be  present  at  their  Cathedral 
Churches,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost,  that  they  would  make 
a  circuit  of  their  dioceses  at  proper  times,  reforming  monasteries 
and  hospitals,  extirpating  heresies,  and  sowing  the  word  of  life  in 
the  field  of  the  Lord.  The  conferring  orders,  or  benefices,  and 
instituting  curates,  let  them  be  much  more  diligent  and  vigilant 
than  hitherto,  lest  inefficient  persons  should  be  admitted  to  the  cure  of 
souls  even  for  a  time.  Let  them  also  compel  rectors  to  reside  upon 
their  benefices,  utterly  revoking  any  permission  which  may  have 
been  given  to  let  out  these  benefices  for  money  :  let  them  restrain 
the  exactions  and  severity  of  their  officials,  and  take  care  that 
rectors  and  vicars  either  preach,  or  cause  sermons  frequently  to  be 
preached  in  their  churches.  Such  of  the  clergy  as  shall  be  convicted 
in  the  presence  of  the  laity  of  detestable  crimes,  let  them  condemn 
to  even  perpetual  imprisonment :  coercing  such  clerks  as  hunt  and 
hawk,  and  recalling  indecent  or  dissolute  clerks  to  devout  exercises 
and  a  holy  conversation." 

By  a  Canon  made  in  King  Edgar's  reign,  a.d.  960,  it  was  ordered 
that  a  priest  be  not  a  hunter,  a  hawker,  or  a  drinker,  yet  among  the 
Jura.  Ecd.  Cant.  A.  S.,  Vol  I.,  88,  it  is  said  the  Archbishop  shall 
have  the  best  nag  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  when  he  dies,  and 
his  kennel  of  hunting  dogs  :  and  that  the  King  shall  have  the  same 
of  the  Archbishop  when  he  dies. 

The  Bishopric  of  Peterborough  was  erected  in  the  33rd  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII. ,  1542,  with  a  dean  and  chapter. 
He  granted  the  Abbey  Church  of  Peterborough  to  be  their  Cathedral, 
gave  the  Bishop  the  Abbot's  House  and  a  close  called  the  Bull-dike 
cum  Pertinentiis,  containing  four  acres,  and  to  the  dean  and  chapter 
all  the  rest  of  the  site  and  circuit  of  the  monastery  to  be  held  by 
them  for  over. 
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The  King  granted  to  John  ClianiLers,  Dishop  of  Peterhorough, 
all  thovse  Manors  of  Jliirghbury,  Eye,  Singlecoat,  Northam,  Withor- 
ington,  Walton,  Paston,  Giinthorpe,  and  Southorpc:  the  llundred  of 
Nassahiirgli,  and  about  200  acres  of  meadow  and  pasture  land  called 
Sheepcote  Leys,  Titehill  Yard,  Edgerley  and  Plodhill  Meadows : 
100  acres  of  wood  called  Eastwood  in  Eye,  and  246  acres  of  wood 
in  Burghbury  cUni  Pertinentiis,  Desthorpe  East  Field,  and  Newark, 
all  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  Peterborough  late  Monastery :  with 
some  tithes  in  Eye,  Paston,  Gunthorpe,  Helpstone,  Eton,  and 
Wittering,  parcel  of  Peterl)orough  Abbey  possessions  :  and  advow- 
sons  of  the  patronage  of  the  Eectories  of  Castor,  Barnack,  Paston 
and  Polebroke,  and  the  Vicarage  of  Peterborough,  the  Manor  of 
Thurlby,  co.  Lincoln,  and  advowson  of  Scotter  Eectory,  co.  Lincoln  : 
and  the  advowson  of  Irthlingborough  Deanery,  co.  Northampton, 
and  the  chantries  in  that  College,  and  advowson  of  St.  John 
Baptist's  Chapel  in  Stamford,  with  all  those  messuages  in  St. 
Gregory's  and  St.  Bride's  parishes  in  London,  parcel  of  the  late 
Monastery  of  Peterborough,  and  the  advowson  of  South  Collingham, 
CO.  Nottingham,  with  all  rightes  and  privileges  belonging  to  the 
appurtenances  Habend.  to  the  said  Bishop  and  his  successors  in 
puram  et  perpetuam  Elymosynum. 

AVhat  these  respective  lands  were  valued,  at  the  foundation, 
appears  from  a  MS.  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  No,  639,  fol.  57, 
which  gives  the  following  account : — 

The  late  erected  Bishoprick  of  Peterborough. 

The  yerely  revenues  and  possessions,  as  well  temporal  as 
spiritual,  appointed  by  the  King's  Majestic  to  the  said  late  erected 
Bishoprick  of  Peterburghe,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  which 
before  were  parcell  of  the  possessions  of  the  late  Monastery  of 
Peterburghe,  at  the  time  of  the  Surrender  and  Dissolution  thereof, 
as  followethe : — 

TJie  County  of  Nortliamj)ton  Temporalities. 

The  Houses  and  Edifices  within  the  pre-  £  s.  d. 

cincte  of  the  late  Monasterie  of  Peter- 
burgh,  called  the  Al^bots  side,  is  worthe 

clere  by  yere,  nil :  because  that  is  assigned 

and  reserved  for  the  Bishop  and  never 

were  rented   o,  o.        o. 

Parcel  of  Demayne  Landes  Medowes  and 

Pastures   of    the   said   late   Monastery, 

appointed  to  the  said  Bishop,  is  worthe 

clerely  by  yere  xxvii.      xvii.     viii. 

The  ]\Ianer  of  Burghbury,  is  worth  clier 

by  yere  cix.     xviii.       ix. 
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£  s.  d. 

The  Maner  of  Eye  with,  his  membres,  ys 

worth  clier  by  yere  over  and  besides  the 

spiritualities  Ixi.      xvii.       iv. 

The  Maner  of  Witherington  is  worth  clier 

by  yere xxv.         iv.       ix. 

The  Maner  of  Walton  is  worth  clier  by  yere  xvii.  ii.        ix. 

The  Maner  of  Paston,  over  and  beside  the 

spiritualities,  is  worth  clier  by  yere viii.         ix.         o. 

The  Maner  of  Gunthorpe,  ys  worth  clier 

by  yere,  over  and  besides  the  spirituali- 
ties   x.         ix.        V. 

The  Maner  of  Sowthorp,  ys  worth  cher  by 

yere    vii.         vi.       iii. 

The  Rentes  of  Fermes  in  Helpestone  ys 

worth  clier  by  yere,  over  and  besides  the 

spiritualities o.        vii.       vi. 

The  Rentes  yn  Badington,  ys  worth  clier 

by  yere  o.         iii.     viii. 

The  Rentes  in  Multon,  ys  worth  clier  by 

yere    o.  o.        vi. 

The  Rentes  in  Etton,  ys  worth  clier  by  yere  o.         vi.         x. 

The  Hundred  of  Nassborough,  ys  worth 

clier  by  yere xix.         iii.       xi. 

cclxxxxviii.  x.       vi. 

Spiritualities. 

The  Chapel  of  Eye  ys  worth  clier  by  yere  v.  vi.     viii. 

The  Spiritualities  in  Paston,  that  is  to  say 

Pensions  and  Portions i.       xiii.      iiii. 

The  Spiritualities  in  Gunthorpe,  ys  worth 

clier  by  yere x.  o.        o. 

The  Spiritualities  yn  Helpstone  clier  by  yere  i.         vi.     viii. 

An  annual  Pension  going  out  of  the  Church 

of  Wittering o.         vi.     viii. 

xviii.       xiii.       iv. 

In  all  Co.  of  Northampton  of  both  Tem- 
poralities and  Spiritualities  cccxxvii.         iii.        x. 

County  of  Lincoln  Temporalities. 
The  Manner  of  Thurlby  with  liis  membres, 

be  worth  clierly  by  yere    xxxvi.        vii.     viii. 

County  of  Middlesex  Temx)oralities. 
The  Rentes  and  Eermeswithynthe  Suburbes 

of  London  be  worth  clier  by  yere xv.  o.         o. 
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£  s.  d. 

Tlie  clicr  yorcly  value  or  sunim  total  of  all 

tlio   possessions    as   well   Temporal    as 

Spuitual,  appointed  to  tlic  said  Bisliop- 

rick  of  Peterburgli  by  tlie  Kings  Ma- 

jestie —  Temporalities  cccxlix.     xviii.        ii. 

Spiritualities    xviii.       xiii.       iv. 

Total ccclxviii.         xi.       vi. 


Whereof  deducted  for  Tenths  &  First  Fruits 
to  be  answered  to  the  King's  Majestie,his 
heirs  and  successors  for  ever,  into  His 
Highnesses  Court  of  Augmentation,  &c.         xxxiii.         vi. 


And  so  remaineth  to  the  said  Bishop  and 

his  successors cccxxxv.  v. 


The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  is  patron  of  Scotter  Eectory,  co. 
Lincoln ;  South  Collingham  Eectory,  co.  Nottingham ,  and  of  Bar- 
nack,  Polebrook,  Paston,  and  Castor  Eectories,  Northamptonshire 
(though  the  last  is  annexed  to  the  Bishopric)  ;  also  the  Vicarage  of 
St.  John  Baptist's  Church  in  Peterborough,  and  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Northampton ;  and,  by  the  gift  of  Queen  Mary,  has  the  advow- 
son  of  the  six  Prebends  in  his  Cathedral.  His  payments  for  First 
Fruits  is  £414  17s.  8Jd.,  (as  in  Ecton,)  being  above  what  the 
original  endowment  was  by  King  Henry  VIIL,  and  there  is  no  deduc- 
tion made  for  what  Bishop  Seamier  alienated.  ( Vide  Seamier  No.  3.) 

By  an  order  in  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  August  21st,  1837,  it  was  decreed  that 
upon  the  first  avoidance  of  the  See  of  Peterborough,  the  whole 
county  of  Leicester,  and  part  of  the  said  diocese  of  Lincoln,  shaU. 
be  absolutely  detached  and  dissevered  from  the  same  diocese,  and 
shall  be  and  become  permanently  annexed  and  united  to,  and 
included  in  and  form  part  of  the  said  diocese  of  Peterborough : 
and  that  the  said  Archdeaconry,  and  all  parishes  and  places, 
churches  and  chapels  within  the  limits  thereof,  and  the  present  and 
every  future  Archdeacon  thereof,  and  all  rural  deans,  and  the  whole 
clergy  and  others  her  Majesty's  subjects  within  the  same,  shaU 
be  thenceforth  exempted  and  released  from  all  jurisdiction,  author- 
ity, and  control  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  shall  be  under  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  authority,  and  control  of  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  for  the  time  being  :  and  that  the  right  of  appointing 
the  Archdeacon  of  Leicester  shaU  thereon  be  vested  in  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  and  his  successors.  Bishops  of  Peterborough,  for 
ever.  After  such  avoidance  of  the  said  See  of  Peterborough,  in 
order  to  raise  the  average  yearly  income  of  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough for  the  time  being  to  the  sum  of  £4500,  as  near  as  may 
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be,  there  shall  be  paid  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  to  the 
Bishop  then  succeeding  to  the  said  See  of  Peterborough,  and  his 
successors,  Eishops  of  Peterborough  for  the  time  being,  the  fixed 
annual  sum  of  £1150,  by  equal  half-yearly  payments. 

The   present  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  is  as 
follows : — 
The   Archdeaconries    of    JN"orth- 

ampton,    the    Chancellorsliip, 

and  all  the  Canonries  in  the 

Cathedral.  <£ 

Apethorpe  c.  Wood  Newton, 

PC 210 

Barnack,  R    1025 

Brixworth,  Y    350 

Castor,  R  761 

Duddington,  PC   115 

Empingham,  V     400 

Evington,  V 80 

Eye,  PC     312 

Earthingstone,  R  285 

Gretton,  V    400 

Kannington,  R 300 

Hugglescote  c.  Donnington, 

PC 440 

Ibstock,R 731 

Isham,  R  500 

Kilsby  300 

Leicester,  All  Saints,  V    ...   156 

St.  Martin,  Y  ...   140 

St.  Mary,  Y 300 

St.  Nicholas,  Y  ..  150 

St.  Andrew,  PC.  300 

St.  Matthew,  Y..  200 


Leicester,  St.  John,  PC    ...  300 

St.  Luke,  PC    ...  200 

Lyddington    Y,    c.    Calde- 

cote,  C  300 

Nassington,  Y,  c.  Yarwell,  C  300 
Northampton,  St.  Edmund, 

PC,  alt 300 

Orton,  Y    250 

Paston,  R 444 

Peterborough,  St.  John  Bap- 
tist, Y    ...  575 

St.  Mark,  PC  300 

St.  Paul 300 

Polebrook,  R    500 

Sibbertoft,  Y     400 

Sudborough,  R 400 

Sutton,  PC    239 

Thorpe  Acre,  PC  •  150 

Uppingham  661 

Upton,  PC    239 

Walgrave,  R 500 

Waphenham,  R    400 

Welford,  Y   230 

Werrington,  PC    222 

Winwick,  R 530 

Woodville,  PC 116 


in  the  Diocese  of  Peterborough. 

Baston,  Y,  £156;  Bluntisham,  R,  £1010;  Buckden,  Y,  £254; 
Eoxton,  Y,  £79  ;  Eulbourn,  AU  Saints,  Y,  £288  ;  Ickleton,  Y,  £85 ; 
Icklesham,  Y,  £450 ;  Offord  Cluny,  R,  £370 ;  Stilton,  R,  £400 ;  in 
the  Diocese  of  Ely. 

Brightlingsea,  Y,  £213 ;  Canewden,  Y,  £495 ;  Harpenden,  PC, 
£710;  Hemel  Hempstead,  Y,  £709;  Paglesham,  R,  £524;  Put- 
tenham,  R,  £166;  Wheathampstead,  R,  £730;  all  in  the  Diocese 
of  Rochester:  and  Scotter,  R,  £974;  and  South  Collingham,  Y, 
both  in  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln. 

After  the  death  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  follow- 
ing livings  will  be  added  to  the  ^Datronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough : — Abthorpe,  Y,  (alternate),  £300;  Belgrave,  Y,  £150; 
Long  Auckby,  Y,  £250 ;  Pytchley,  Y,  £105  ;  Towcester,  Y,  £300 ; 
all  in  the  Diocese  of  Peterborough. 
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1.  John  Chambers,  B.D.,  last  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  was  con- 
secrated first  Bishop  of  that  See,  October  23rd,  1541.  He  was 
educated  at  Caml)ridgc,  and,  having  cnjoj^ed  the  Bishopric  for  about 
fourteen  years,  he  died  at  Peterborough  (where  he  was  born)  the 
latter  end  of  February,  1555,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral 
March  5  following,  where,  during  his  abbacy,  he  had  erected  for 
himself  a  monument  between  two  pillars,  on  the  south  aisle,  above 
the  Bishop's  throne  in  the  choir,  and  fixed  this  epitaph  upon  it : — 

'*  Credo  quoel  Redemptor  mens  vivit,  et  in  novissimo  Die  de  Terra  surreo- 
turus  sum,  et  in  Carne  mea  videbo  Deiim  Salvatorem  meum.     Reposita  est 

liec  spes  mea  in  sinu  meo.     Moritnr  Die Anno  Domini millesimo 

quingentesimo. " 

At  the  foot  of  the  tomb  these  verses — 

"  En  pius,  en  validus  Pastor  jacet  liic  Johannes 

Burgh  Burgo  natus,  ac  domus  liujus  Apex  ; 
Cui  caro,  Mundus,  Opes  cesserunt,  id  genus  omne  : 

Prajlia  divinus  carnea  Vincit  Amor. 
Ordinis  infestos  redigens  sub  vindice  Mores, 

Dum  comes  ipse  fuit  norma  locitpie  decor. 
Pauperimos  ditans,  lapsis  peccata  remittens, 

Mitibus  ipsi  pius,  asperimus  rigidis. 
Sta,  lege,  funde  Preces,  Dens  est  cui  singula  cedunt  ; 

Die  velit  ipse  dare  celica  Regna  sibi. " 

In  liis  will,  dated  Dec.  31,  1554,  proved  Dec.  3,  1556,  he 
appointed  to  be  buried  at  Peterborough,  where  he  had  fixed  his 
tomb,  and  gave  a  pix  and  two  silver  candlesticks  to  the  Cathedral, 
<£20  to  Peterborough  bridge,  <£20  to  the  reparations  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  £20  at  his  burial  to  the  poor  of  Peterborough,  and  his 
other  manors, 

2.  The  next  Bishop  of  Peterborough  was  David  Pole,  LL.D., 
Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford,  who  w^as  Chaplain  to  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  Rector  of  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese 
of  Lichfield,  Archdeacon  of  Salop  and  Derby,  Canon  of  Exeter,  and 
Dean  of  Arches.  He  became  provided  by  the  Pope  April  5,  155G, 
had  the  custody  of  the  Temporalities  delivered  to  him  Dec.  24, 
155G,  and  was  consecrated  Aug.  15,  1557.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
Bishopric  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  detained  some  time  in  custody, 
but  at  length  released. 

In  his  will,  dated  May  17,  and  proved  July  G,  15G8,  he  names 
no  place  of  burial,  but  leaves  it  to  his  executors,  who  were  his  own 
Archdeacon,  Dr.  Binnesley,  and  —  Wilkinson.  He  died  in  London, 
June,  15G8,  and  was  probably  interred  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  He 
bequeathed  his  books  at  London  and  Peterborough,  to  All  Souls 
College  Library,  Oxford. 

3.  Edmund  Seamier,  B.D.,  born  at  Gressingham,  Lancashire, 
and  educated  at  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  Chaplain  to  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  and  Prebendary  of  York  and  Westminster,  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Peterborough  February  16,  15G0.  He  for  ever 
alienated  from  this  see  as  follows, — the  hundred  of  Nassaburgh,  and 
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the  liberties  and  goal  thereunto  belonging,  and  the  Manors  of  Thirlby 
and  Southorpe,  without  any  recompense,  or  receiving  anything  in 
exchange,  as  other  bishops  did,  which,  as  it  is  said,  prepared  his 
translation  to  a  better  Bishopric,  viz.,  that  of  Norwich,  anno  1584, 
to  make  other  concessions,  where  dying  May  7, 1594,  he  was  buried 
in  ]S"orwich  Cathedral,  with  the  following  inscription,  erected  to  his 
memory  since  the  restoration,  by  James  Seamier,  his  great  grandson, 
in  place  of  that  wliich  had  been  placed  over  him  by  his  son,  and  was 
demolished  in  the  rebellion  : — 

"Deo  Sacrum:  Momunentum  Edmondi  Seamier  sub  Maria  Confessoris, 
sub  Elizabetha  Prsesulis,  primum  Petroburgensis,  post  modum  Norwicensis, 
Memorise  Extructum.  Furore  autem,  et  Immanitate  Temporum  cii'ca  A.d, 
1651,  dissipatum  :  Pietate  ultima  et  Sumptibus  Jacobi  Scamleri  (Nepotis)  de 
"Wolterton  in  Agro  Norfolciensi  Armigeri,  restauravit  Jacobus  Seamier,  Prone- 
pos.  A.D.  1691." 

"Vivo  tibi,  moriorque  tibi,  tibi  Christe  resurgam 
Te  quia  justificas  Christe,  prebendo  fide. 
Hinc  abeat  Mortis  Terror,  mihi,  Christe,  Redemptor, 
Es  mihi  jam  lucrum,  et  Tu,  pie  Christe,  Salus. " 

Alienations  of  the  Lands  of  the  Bishopric  of  Peterborough, 
by  Bishop  Seamier. 

Sale  of  Lands  in  1647.  £       s.    d. 

Jan.  7.  Parcel  of  Borough  Berrie  Manor,  of  Peter- 
borough, sold  to  Walter  Pye  for 467     9     6 

„     14.        Parcel  of  Thwites  Manor  at  Peterborough, 

sold  to  Robert  Henson 82     0     0 

Feb.  24.        Parcel  of  Borough  Berrie  Manor,  sold  to 

John  Bellamy,  for 389  19  10 

Mar.  20.       The  Episcopal  Palace  at  Peterboro,  sold 
1648.  to  James  Russell  for 3122     0     0 

June  23.  Three  Tenements  in  Peterborough  Court, 
Pleet-street,  London,  sold  to  William 
Stamford  and  Robert  Brome  for  459  10     0 

Septr.  22.     Parcel  of  Borough  Manor,  sold  to  Thos. 

Baynardfor  146     6     0 

Jan.  24.        Pour  Tenements  in  Peterborough  Court, 

London,  sold  to  Edward  Woodford  for     255     0     0 

Eeb.  7.  A  Messuage  called  The  Eagle  and  Child, 
in  Fleet-street,  London,  sold  to  Joseph 
Coxwell  for    71     5     0 

March  23.    Gunthorpe  and  Twaits  Manors,  sold  to 

George  Smith  for  613     3     5J 

„        „     Witherington  Manor,  sold  to  Sir  William 

Roberts  for 1077  10     6 

,,       24.    Fee  Farm  of  Thirlby  Manor,  sold  to  Henry     ' 

Pricefor 1113  10     0 

Sept.  26.      Eye  Manor  sold  to  John  Bellamy  for....     968  01     5 
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1649.  £      «.     '1. 

Sept.  28.      The  Uell,  &c.,  Carter-lane,  London,  sold 

to  Thomas  Massan  for  780  10     0 

Feb.  13.       Manor   of  Borough — Berrie  cum  Pert- 

mentiis,    co.    Northampton,    sold    to 

"Walter  St.  John,  John  Thurlow,  Thos. 

Matthewsfor 2982  13     9 

Total  of  Sale  of  Lands  £12729  13  llj 

4.  Eichard  Howland,  S.T.R,  born  at  Newport  Ponds,  Essex,  in 
September,  1540,  first  Master  of  Magdalen  College,  and  afterwards 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Eector  of  Stathern,  in  the  county 
of  Leicester,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  March  16, 
1584.  He  was  greatly  recommended  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
Lord  President  of  the  North  (in  the  year  1594)  to  the  Archbishop- 
ric of  York,  but  did  not  obtain  that  preferment.  He  died  at  Castor, 
in  June,  1600,  and  was  buried  in  Peterborough  Cathedral,  without 
any  inscription  to  his  memory. 

5.  Thomas  Dove,  S.T.P.,  FeUow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Vicar  of 
Walden,  Eector  of  Heyden,  Essex,  and  FramKngham-cum-Saxstead, 
Suffolk,  and  Dean  of  Norwich,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, April  26,  1601.  He  obtained  leave  of  Archbishop  Abbot, 
November,  1629,  to  demolish  several  buildings  in  his  palace,  as  the 
Monks'  Hall  and  Abbot's  Kitchen,  which  was  prevented  by  his 
death,  which  took  place  the  next  year  at  Peterborough,  where  he 
was  buried  Aug.  30,  1630,  in  the  Cathedral,  mth  this  inscription 
on  his  monument,  in  the  north  transept : — 

"Sta  Viator:  quo  Hosi^ite  glorietm-  elegans  hrec  Mortis  Domus,  ipsa  pro 
se  loquitur,  ipsa  pro  illo :  quae  ideo  loqui  didicit,  ut  sciant  illi  qui  eo  lugrati- 
tudiuis  inhumaniter  obriguerunt,  ut  in  Manes,  in  Urnas  ssevire  studerunt,  non 
defaturam  fatis  Linguam  quae  doceat  de  Mortuis  bene  loqui.  Vindex  hoc  et 
pium  marmor  sacros  Cineres  tegit  et  sanctiorem  Memoriam  protegit,  charis- 
simuni  utrumque  pignus  redditurum  Domini  Reverendissimi  in  Cliristo  Patris 
Thomae  Dove,  quern  novit  Waldenuni  Ecclesiasten  doctissimum,  Nordovicuni 
Decanum  vigilantissimum,  htec  ipsa  Ecclesia  Episcopum  piissimum  cui  post- 
quam  triginta  Annis  magno  cum  Honore  preefuisset  ad  magnum  ilium  Anima- 
nim  Episcopum  transmigravit,  bonus  Pastor  translatus  ab  Ovibus  in  terris  ad 
Agnum  in  Ccelis,  quocum  regnabit  in  ssecula. 

"Hoc  me  loqui  voluit  Gulielmus  Dove,  Eques  Auratus,  Optimi  hujus 
Patris,  Filius  natu  maximus,  Honoris  et  Pietatis  Ergo." 

' '  Carmine  non  opus  est,  sat  sat  praestabit  abunde, 
Si  sat  flere  potest,  officiosus  etmor. 
Vixit  Epitaphium  sibi,  te  spre\asse  (Poeta) 

Quam  facile  poterit  qui  bene  vixit  ?     Abi. 
Atque  abeo  !  dm'um  est  Numeris  aptare  Dolorem, 

Atque  aequo  Lacrymas  currere  posse  Pede. 
Me  muto  tibi  non  poterunt  Monumenta  deesse, 

Vivum  quern  soboles  tarn  numerosa  refert. 
Hoc  addam  :  Hfec  ilia  est  senio  Aigentata  Columba 

Davidis,  Coelos  liinc  petit  inde  suos. 
Dixi :  Musa  loquax  tanto  non  apta  dolori, 
Si  non  flere  satis  nostra,  dolere  potest. 

VOL.  X.,  n.  II.  U 
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6.  WilKam  Peirse,  S.T.P.,  Dean  of  Peterborough,  succeeded 
Thomas  Dove,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  at  Croydon  Chapel,  Oct. 
24,  1630.  He  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  in 
December,  1632,  of  which  see  he  died  possessed,  April,  1670,  The 
other  preferments  he  enjoyed  before  he  was  Bishop,  was  a  Canonry 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  which  city  he  was  born,  and  educated 
at  Christ's  Church,  and,  being  made  Chaplain  to  King,  Bishop  of 
London  (who  had  been  Dean  of  Christ's  Church),  he  obtained  by 
his  influence  a  Prebend  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Eectory  of  St. 
Antholins,  London,  and  Vicarage  of  Northall,  in  the  diocese  of 
London.  He  was  privately  buried  at  Walthamstow,  Essex  (where 
he  died),  and  had  the  following  inscription  upon  his  gravestone, 
within  the  chancel  communion  rails  : — 

"Hie  jacet  R.  Prselatus,  Gulielmus  Peirse,  qui  a  sede  Petriburgensi  ad 
Bathoniensem  et  Wellensem  translatus  fuit  Anno  Caroli  primi  octavo  :  a  qua 
Temporum  Imquitate  perturbatus,  usque  ad  Reditum  Coroli  secundi  restitutus 
Templum  Cathedrale  Wellense  reparavit :  Episcopale  Palatium  exsedificavit, 
Coelis  maturus,  Terris  valedixit,  anno  setatis  94,  Salutis  1670." 

7.  On  the  translation  of  William  Peirse  to  Bath  and  Wells, 
Augustine  Lindsell,  S.T.P.,  was  elected  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
He  was  born  in  Essex,  Eellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Eector  of  Bigrave, 
Hertfordshire  ;  Melsworth,  Hunts  ;  and  Houghton,  Durham  ; 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln  and  Durham,  and  Dean  of  Lichfield.  This 
excellent  Bishop  was  translated  to  Hereford,  March  24,  1633, 
but  before  that  he  got  the  Eectory  of  Castor  perpetually  annexed 
to  his  Bishopric,  to  augment  the  income  thereof.  He  died  Noy, 
6th,  1634. 

8.  Francis  Dee,  S.T.P.,  was  the  next  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
He  was  a  Londoner  by  birth,  Eellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Eector  of  All  Hallows,  Lombard  Street,  and  Trinity  the 
Less,  London,  Dean  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester,  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Church  of  Salisbury.  He  was  consecrated  to  the  Bishopric, 
May  18,  1634,  at  Lambeth,  by  William  Juxon,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  Bishops  of  London,  St.  David's,  Ely,  and 
Llandaff.  He  died  October,  1638,  and  was  buried  in  the  choir  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  near  the  Bishop's  throne,  without  any- 
memorial.  He  gave,  by  will,  £100  to  repair  the  Cathedral,  and 
bestowed  on  St.  John's  College  the  impropriate  Eectory  of  Pagham, 
in  Sussex,  for  the  maintenance  of  two  fellows,  and  as  many  scholars, 
to  be  elected  out  of  Peterborough  school. 

9.  John  Towers,  S.T.P.,  born  in  Norfolk,  Eellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge ;  Eector  of  Castle  Ashby  and  Yardley,  North- 
amptonshire, by  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  whose 
chaplain  he  was,  and  by  his  interest  made  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster and  Dean  of  Peterborough,  succeeded  in  the  Bishopric,  and 
was  consecrated  March  8,  1638.  He  died  January  10,  1648,  and 
was  buried  the  next  day  in  the  Cathedral,  by  his  predecessor, 
Bishop  Dee. 
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10.  After  a  vacancy  of  twelve  years,  Benjamin  Laney,  S.T.P.,  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Dec.  2nd,  IGGO.  He  was  born, 
in  Suffolk,  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Eector  of  Beriton,  Hants,  Pre- 
bendary of  Winchester  and  Westminster,  and  Dean  of  Eochester. 
He  soon  after  gave  £100  towards  repairing  one  of  the  great  arches 
in  the  church  porch,  fallen  down  in  the  rebellion,  and  was  carry- 
ing on  other  great  works,  when  he  was  translated,  in  16G3,  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Lincoln.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Ely,  June  24,  1667. 
Laney  was  a  person  of  generous  spirit,  gave  £'500  towards  the  re- 
building of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  He  in  great  part  rebuilt  his 
palace  at  Ely,  and  gave  £1500  to  the  poor  of  Ely  and  Soham  (the 
latter  place  he  was  Vicar  of),  the  interest  thereof  to  the  apprenticing 
of  poor  children. 

He  died  January  24th,  1674,  and  was  buried  in  Ely  Cathedral, 
in  the  south  aisle  of  the  presbytery,  with  this  inscription  on  his 
monument. 

"P.  M.  Reverendi  in  Christo  Patris  Benjamini,  hujus  Ecclesise  Episcopi 
a  clara  Laneiorum  gente  in  agro  Sutfolciensi  oriundi.  In  ciijus  Eulogio  grand- 
iloqua  Fama  didicit  non  mentiri.  Nunquam  meHus  quam  in  hoc  Prsesule 
habitavit  Anima ;  nunquam  melior  Mens  Corpore  :  Facimdia  amabilis,  Acum- 
ine  tenibilis,  Eruditione  auctissimus  ;  et  meruit  Palmam  et  contempsit.  Hunc 
Monarchise  et  Hierarcliiae  mine  feriebant  impavidum :  hunc  earundem  Restau- 
ratio  ad  Tlironum  Petroburgiensem,  Lincolniensem,  Eliensem  extulit  horrentem; 
et  fidissimum  Ecclesiae  reddidit  ter  dignum  Patrem.  Tandem  gravis  annis,  et 
^ternitati  maturus,  excessit  immeritus  Viator,  et  quod  in  terris  indignabatur, 
factus  est  in  CceHs  Compreliensor.  Donatus  Jan.  24,  a.d.  1674  :  ^tatis  autem 
suae  84,  Tumulo  prope  ab  lioc  pariete  condebatur  Feb,  10." 

11.  He  was  succeeded  in  this  see  by  Joseph  Henshaw,  S.T.P., 
born  at  Sounting,  in  Sussex,  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxon,  Chaplain 
to  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham  of  the  name  of  Yilliers,  Preacher 
at  the  Charterhouse,  Eector  of  East  Lavant,  and  Stedham,  Sussex, 
Dean  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester,  who  was  consecrated  May  10, 
1663.  He  died  suddenly  in  London,  March  9,  1678,  and  was  buried 
near  the  body  of  his  wife  and  sons,  in  East  Lavant  chancel  (which 
living  was  given  to  him  by  Archbishop  Laud,  in  1678)  without  any 
memorial. 

12.  William  Lloyd,  S.T.P.,  born  in  North  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  Merioneth,  at  Llangower,  near  Bala,  where  his  father  was  minis- 
ter. Bishop  of  Llandaff,  was  translated  to  the  See  of  Peterborough 
in  1679.  to  the  great  misfortune  of  the  Church  of  Llandaff,  where 
he  was  an  excellent  Bishop,  and  a  generous  promoter  of  the  welfare 
of  that  cathedral,  which  for  many  years  after  he  left  was  most 
miserably  neglected.  He  was  educated  at  Euthin  School,  and 
admitted  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  February  23,  1654,  and 
was  afterwards  Vicar  of  Battersea,  Surrey,  Chaplain  to  the  English 
Merchants'  Factory  at  Portugal,  and  also  to  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Clifford,  and  Prebendary  of  Cadington  Minor,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Paul's,  London.  After  he  had  been  Bishop  of  Peterborough  about 
six  years,  he  was  translated  to  Norwich,  1685,  where  he  presided 
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until  his  deprivation  on  February  1,  1690,  for  not  taking  the  oatlis 
of  allegiance  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary :  upon  wliich, 
retiring  to  Hammersmith,  near  London,  he  died  January  1,  1709, 
aged  72,  and  was  buried  in  the  belfry  or  tower  of  that  church, 
without  any  memorial. 

13.  Thomas  White,  S.T.P.,  was  elected  to  the  Bishopric  upon 
the  translation  of  Lloyd  to  Norwich.  He  was  born  in  Kent,  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Chaplain  to  the  Princess 
Anne  of  Denmark,  Archdeacon  of  Nottingham,  Eector  of  Bottes- 
ford,  Leicestershire,  Yicar  of  Newark,  Notts,  and  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  October  25,  1685.  He  was  deprived, 
February  1,  1690,  after  which  he  lived  privately  in  and  about 
London,  and,  being  unmarried,  he  distributed  a  good  deal  in  charity, 
especially  on  the  town  of  Newark,  on  which  Corporation  he  bestowed 
his  library  of  books  :  he  left  £200  to  the  poor  of  Peterborough.  He 
died  May  28,  1698,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Gregory's  Church,  now 
part  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  without  any  memorial. 

14.  Richard  Cumberland,  S.T.P.,  born  in  London,  in  St.  Anne's 
Parish,  Aldgate,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of 
Brampton,  and  Yicar  of  St.  Martin's,  Stamford.  Succeeded  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Peterborough,  July  5,  1691.  He  died  October  9, 
1718,  at  his  palace,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral,  with  this 
inscription  on  his  monument : — 

"Juxta  jacet  doctissimus  sanctissimusqiie  Proesiil  Richardus  Cumber- 
land, liiijus  Civitatis  Episcopus,  qui  cum  Ecclesiee,  et  Reipublicaj,  diu  et  feli- 
citer  invigelaverat  migratus  ad  aliam  quam  solam  quarebat  Civitatem,  Honoruin 
et  Dierum  satur,  obdormivit  in  Domino  Anno  Christi  1718,  ^Etatis  86. 

Macte,  malte  fraudis  Domitor,  Defensor  Honesti, 

Legum  Naturse  Justitioeque  Pugil  ? 
0  quantum  debent,  quas  Iseserat  Hobbius  ambas, 

Recta  simul  Ratio,  Relhgioque,  tibi. 

Duport  in  Hobbium  a  Cumberlandio  Confutatum." 
Underneath  two  books,  with  these  words  engraven  on  the  leaves — 
* '  Bibha  Sacra. "  * '  Legibus  Natures. " 

15.  His  successor  was  White  Kennet,  S.T.P.,  born  at  Dover, 
in  Kent,  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Vicar  of  Ambrosden, 
Oxon  ;  Rector  of  Shotsbrook,  Berks  :  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon ; 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln  and  Sarum  ;  Minister  of  St.  Botolph's,  Aid- 
gate;  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Aldermary;  and  Dean  of  Peterborough  ; 
was  consecrated  Bishop,  November  9,  1715.  He  was  an  able 
antiquary,  and  particularly  conversant  in  the  northern  languages. 
His  works  are — 1.  Parochial  Antiquities,  4to.,  1695.  2.  Ecclesi- 
astical Synods  and  Parliamentary  Convocations  in  the  Church  of 
England,  8vo.  3.  Tlie  History  of  Convocation,  4to.  4.  The  Case 
of  Improjiriations  and  Augmentation  of  Vicarages.  5.  Account  of 
the  S.  P.  G.  Society,  4to.     6.   The  Register  and  Chronicle,  folio. 

White  Kennet  died  in  1728.  He  was  buried  in  Peterborough 
Cathedral,  with  the  following  inscription  : 
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"  Sacri  sub  hoc  Marmore  conduntur  cineres  Reverendi  in  Christo  Patris 
White  Keniiet,  S.T.P.,  Ecclesire  hiijus  Cathedralis  Saiicti  Petri  de  Burgo 
Episcopi,  A.D.  MDCCXXViii.,  iEtatis  lxviii.  Subter  etiam  depositae  sunt 
Reli«iuiB  Filii  Nepotis  Wliite  hi  hujus  Ecclesise  Prseben.  Obiit  6°  Maii,  1740, 
White  Nepos  Obiit  infans." 

16.  Eobert  Clavering,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  to  which  see  lie  was 
consecrated  at  Lambeth,  January  2nd,  1725,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  l>ishops  of  London,  Winchester,  St.  Asaph,  and 
Oxford,  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Peterborough  in  1729. 

17.  John  Thomas  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
October  4,  1747,  at  Lambeth,  by  the  Bishops  of  Eochester,  Bristol, 
and  St.  Asaph.  In  the  year  1757  he  was  translated  to  the  Bisho-pric 
of  Sarum,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1761.  He  died 
May  1,  1781. 

18.  Richard  Terrick  was  consecrated  at  Lambeth  Palace,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Bishops  of  Sarum,  Norwich,  and  Bristol, 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  July  3,  1757. 

19.  Robert  Lambe  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
July  8,  1764,  at  Lambeth,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  Ely,  and  Rochester. 

20.  John  Hinchcliffe  was  consecrated  at  Lambeth,  December  17, 
1716,  twentieth  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  and 
Norwich.  He  was  the  son  of  a  stable-keeper  in  Swallow-street,  St. 
James's,  and  born  1731.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
from  whence  he  was  elected  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  after 
which  he  became  successively  Usher  and  Master  of  Westminster 
School.  In  1768,  he  was  made  Master  of  Trinity  College,  through 
the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who,  when  Prime  Minister, 
advanced  him  to  the  Bishopric  of  Peterborough,  with  wliich  he  held 
the  Deanery  of  Durham  to  his  death,  in  1794. 

The  following  epitaph  to  his  memory  is  in  Peterborough  Cathe- 
dral : — 

"John  Hinchcliffe,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  died  January  11, 
A.D.  1794,  aged  62." 

21.  Spencer  Madan,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bristol  at  Lambeth, 
June  3,  1792,  was  translated  to  the  Bishopric  of  Peterborough  in 
1792.  He  was  Prebendary  of  Peterborough  many  years  previous 
to  his  translation  to  the  see. 

His  example  in  his  episcopal  station,  like  the  precepts  which  he 
taught,  uniformly  displayed,  in  a  most  engaging  light,  the  genuine 
character  of  true  religion,  combining  with  the  happiest  effect,  cheer- 
fulness with  piety,  zeal  with  moderation,  affability  with  dignity, 
and  learning  with  humility.  In  his  85th  year  he  undertook  a  per- 
sonal Visitation  and  Confirmation  throughout  his  diocese.  He  was 
married  twice. 

"Spencer  Madan.  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  translated  from 
the  see  of  Bristol  in  1794,  died  November  8th,  1813,  in  the  85th  year  of  his 
age." 
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22.  Jolin  Parsons,  D.D.,  was  consecrated  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Peterborough,  December  12,  1813,  at  Lambeth,  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishops  of  London,  Salisbury,  and  Chester. 
He  was  born  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Aldate,  Oxford,  went  to  Wadham 
College,  June  26,  1777,  became  Fellow  of  Balliol,  1785,  was  in- 
stituted to  the  hvings  of  All  Saints'  and  St.  Leonard's,  Colchester. 
He  was  chosen  Master  of  Balliol,  14th  November,  1798,  and  Vice- 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  1807,  and  held  the  latter  office  until  1810. 
After  eleven  years  of  unwearied  attention  to  the  good  government, 
both  of  his  College  and  the  University  at  large,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  Deanery  of  Bristol.  He  died,  March  12,  1819.  In  Oxford, 
the  day  of  his  death  was  indeed  a  day  of  mourning,  statesmen,  as 
well  as  prelates,  men  of  rank  and  talent,  however  differing  from  him 
in  their  political  opinions,  did  willing  justice  to  his  almost  unerring 
judgment,  his  temperate  zeal,  and  his  inflexible  integrity.  He  was 
buried  in  Balliol  College  Chapel,  the  funeral  being  private,  according 
to  his  express  wishes. 

Of  his  many  admirable  sermons,  one  preached  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  Fast  Day,  March  10,  1811,  was  printed  by 
order  of  the  House.  Another,  preached  before  the  S.P.G.,  was 
pubhshed  by  them  in  1818. 

Dr.  John  Parsons  was  born  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Aldate,  Oxford, 
July  6th,  1761. 

23.  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.,  F.E.S.,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  August  25,  1816,  was  translated  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Peterborough  on  the  death  of  John  Parsons  in  the  year  1819.  He 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  in  1779,  as  second  wrangler,  and  became 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.  He  was  appointed  Lady  Margaret's 
Professor  of  Divinity,  in  1807.  Soon  after  his  election  as  Lady 
Margaret's  Professor,  the  Bishop  commenced  a  course  of  Theologi- 
cal Lectures,  which  were  delivered  before  the  University  in  Great 
St.  Mary's  Church.  They  embraced  every  topic  of  biblical  criti- 
cism and  interpretation,  arranged  under  the  following  heads : — 
Part  1  and  2.     The  Criticism  of  the  Bible. 

„  3.     The  Interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

„  4.     The  Interpretation  of  the  Prophecy. 

„  5.     The  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament. 

„  6.     The  Credibility  of  the  New  Testament. 

„  7.     The  Authority  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  first  four  parts  were  published  in  1828,  in  one  volume,  8vo., 
under  the  title  of  Lectures  on  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of 
the  Bible. 

After  a  long  illness,  he  departed  this  life,  at  the  Palace,  Peter- 
borough, on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  May,  1839,  in 
the  83rd  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Cathedral,  behind  the  screen,  with  this  epitaph  : — 

"Herbert  Marsh,  Lord  Bisliop  of  Peterborough,  born  December  10,  1757, 
died  May  1,  1839." 
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24.  George  Davys,  D.D.,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
June  16,  1839.  He  was  born  at  Loughborough,  October  1,  1788; 
educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  as  tenth 
wrangler  in  1803.  He  was  M.A.  in  1806.  He  was  Incumbent  of 
Willoughby  on  the  Wolds,  Lincolnshire.  While  holding  this  living 
he  became  tutor  to  the  Princess  Victoria,  our  present  gracious 
Queen,  and  did  also  parochial  duty  in  the  church  of  Kensington. 
In  1829  he  was  made  Ecctor  of  All  Hallows,  London  Wall ;  and 
in  1831  he  became  Dean  of  Chester.  Dr.  Davys,  in  his  episcopal 
position,  which  lasted  a  quarter  of  a  century,  pursued  a  most  tran- 
quil course,  abstaining  utterly  from  politics,  or  public  excitement. 
His  constitutional  timidity  made  him  all  the  more  earnestly  cherish 
a  peaceful  life.  Kindness,  meekness,  gentleness,  an  ear  ever  open 
to  consultation  and  complaints,  a  hand  ready  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tressed,—such  were  the  characteristics  which  caused  the  good  Bishop's 
name  to  be  revered  in  his  city  and  diocese.  His  best  known  works 
are  ;  Village  Conversations  on  the  Litany,  Letters  from  a  Father  to 
a  Son  on  English  History,  Volume  for  a  Lending  Library,  &c. 

The  Bishop  died  on  the  18th  of  April,  1864,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Cathedi^al  churchyard,  at  the  east  end. 

On  a  coped  stone  is  the  following  epitaph  : — 

"In  memory  of  the  Right  Rev.  George  Davys,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  Preceptor  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  Born  October  1st, 
1780.     Consecrated  June  16th,  1839.     Died  April  18th,  1864." 

25.  Francis  Jeune,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of 
Peterborough,  June  29,  1864.  He  was  born  May  30,  1806,  and 
was  educated  at  a  French  College,  and  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  in  1827,  became  M.A.  in  1830,  D.C.L.  1834,  and 
D.D.  He  was  made  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Pembroke  College  in 
1830,  and  Public  Examiner  in  1834,  and  the  same  year  Head 
Master  of  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  which  he  held  until 
1838.  He  was  appointed  in  the  latter  year  to  the  Deanery  of 
Jersey,  and  Kectory  of  St.  Helier.  He  was  made  Master  of  Pem- 
broke College  in  1843,  and  as  such  he  also  became  Vicar  of  Taynton, 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  was  appointed  to  a  Stall  in  Gloucester  Cathe- 
dral. As  Canon  and  Treasurer  to  the  Chapter  he  displayed  no 
small  amount  of  administrative  skill,  and  so  managed  the  Cathedral 
property  as  to  obtain  sufficient  funds  to  enable  him  to  restore 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  value  of  the  property 
materially.  He  was  select  preacher  in  1845,  one  of  her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  of  Enquiry  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  member 
of  the  Hebdomadal  Council  at  Oxford,  1854  and  1863.  The  Eeport 
which  that  Commission  issued  was  written  mainly  by  the  hand  of 
Dr.  Jeune,  and  was  to  such  extent  his  own  composition.  He  was 
made  Vice-ChanceUor  of  Oxford  in  1858.  TJie  Times  remarks, 
"  In  fact  there  was  not  a  step  forward  made  at  Oxford  during  the 
twenty  years  that  Dr.  Jeune  was  resident  in  the  University  as  head 
of  a  college,  which  he  did  not  either  propose  or  support  steadily  in 
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its  earliest,  and,  therefore,  most  unpopular  stages."  He  preached, 
in  1862,  a  Frencli  sermon  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  subject  of 
the  International  Exhibition.  He  was  appointed  Dean  of  Lincoln 
in  1864,  which  he  left  for  the  see  of  Peterborough.  The  Bishop 
owed  his  promotion  to  a  Liberal  ministry.  He  threw  himself  into 
the  work  of  his  diocese  with  a  zeal  which  renders  insignificant  the 
claims  of  j)arty.  His  pastorate  made  its  influence  felt  in  every  part 
of  his  diocese ;  whilst  as  a  prelate,  and  therefore  one  of  the  leaders 
of  society,  he  was  a  Patron  of  the  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Association,  and  took  part  in  its  annual  visit  to  places  of  interest.  It 
may  be  said  with  perfect  truth  he  was  a  good  scholar,  a  courteous 
gentleman,  and  a  firm  friend ;  that  he  was  a  favourite  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and  regarded  with 
afi'ection  and  respect  by  the  laity.  This  vigilant  and  indefatigable 
overseer  of  the  diocese,  Francis,  twenty-fifth  Lord  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, died  at  a  quarter  before  eleven  o'clock  on  Friday  morning, 
August  21,  1868,  at  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  buried  upon  the 
Friday  following  in  the  Cathedral  yard  at  Peterborough,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Minster. 

26.  William  Connor  Magee,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Cork,  was  conse- 
crated as  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  WhitehaU, 
on  Sunday,  JSTovember  15,  1868,  and  was  installed  at  Peterborough 
on  the  following  Thursday.  He  was  formerly  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  subsequently  Assistant  Minister  of  the  Octagon 
Chapel,  Bath,  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Wells ;  Minister  of  Quebec 
Chapel,  London ;  Precentor  of  Clogher ;  Dean  of  Cork ;  Dean  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  Dublin;  B.A.  1842,  M.A.  andB.D.  1854,  D.D. 
1860. 


Cha?itrtes  of  Leiredershlre  and  the  laventonj  of  Olneston. — Contri- 
buted to  the  Transactions  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and 
Archseologicai  Society.  By  tlie  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott, 
B.D.,  F.E.S.L.,  F.S.A.,  Precentor  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  no  Inventories  of  Church 
Goods  for  Leicestershire  occur  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  a  fate 
which  has  befallen  also  the  Returns  from  Somerset  and  Sussex. 
Nichols  has  collected  such  lists  as  fell  in  his  way,  and  printed  the 
Inventories,  or  rather  Sale  Catalogues,  of  four  religious  houses,  one 
of  these — Olneston — which  he  has  published,  with  many  imperfec- 
tions and  omissions,  I  reproduce,  with  the  various  marginal  notes, 
giving  the  names  of  the  purchasers  and  the  difference  between  the 
valuation  and  the  actual  sums  paid. 

There  are  some  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  history  of 
Chantry  Priests  or  Stipendiaries.  They  not  only  celebrated  found- 
er's masses,  but  also  assisted  in  divine  service,  occupying  the  stalls 
still  found  in  parochial  chancels  at  the  Haus,  and  in  some  instances 
in  the  cure  of  souls,  as  we  find  that  the  Vicar  of  St.  Martin's,  so 
poor  as  to  be  unable  to  maintain  a  vicar  or  curate,  was  wholly  de- 
pendent on  their  co-operation.  In  another  parish  we  find  one  acting 
as  schoolmaster. 

There  are  two  sets  of  certificates,  and  both  the  respective  forms 
are  given.  The  meagre  extract  from  the  Treasurer's  Roll  at  the 
time  of  the  Dissolution  is  the  only  unpublished  fragment  now  extant 
with  regard  to  the  rich  ornaments  of  the  JMinsters  of  Olnelston  and 
and  Kirkby  Bellers. 

John  [Longland]  Bysshopp  of  Lincoln,^  Rycharde  [Sampson] 

Bysshopp  of  Coventre  of  (sic)  Lycheffylde,^  Sir  Rychard  Manners"^ 
Knyght,  Sir  Richard  Cattesby,  Knyght,  Wyllyam  Lee,  Esquyre, 
John  Beaumont,  esquyer,  Wyllyam  Ryggs,  and  Clement  Throck- 
morton, Gentelmen,  comyssyoners  of  our  Sovereigne  lorde  the  kynge 
in  the  countie  aforeseyde,  of  and  for  the  survey  of  chauntryes,  hos- 
pytalls,  collegs,  fli'rechapels,  ftraternyties,  brothereds,  gilds,  and 
stipendary  prests,  wythyn  the  seyde  countye,  by  vertu  of  the  Kyngs 

Ma*^^  comyssyon  to  them,  dyrected  and  dated  the  —  day  of , 

in  the  xxxvijth  yere  of  o^  seyde  most  drede  Sovereigne [Henry 

VIII]. 

The  Certificat  of  Sir  Rycharde  Mannors  Knyght,  Sir  Rycharde 
Catysbye  Knyght,  Wyllyam  Lee  Esquyre,  John  Beaumont  Esquyre, 
Wyllyam  Ryggs,  and  Clement  Thrkmorton  gentylmen,  comyssyoners 
of  our  Sovere^^gne  lorde  Henry  the  VIII^^...[and  for  these  surveys 

(1)    Consecrated  May  3, 1521.  (2)    Translated  from  Chichester,  Feb.  19, 1542. 

(3)    Son  of  Sir  George  Manners,  Lord  Roos,  died  1550.     {Nichols,  ll.  45.) 
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of]  within  the  coiinteye  aforeseyde  dyvers  chauntryes,  collegs,  hos- 
pytalls,  and  ffre  chappells,  by  them  not  siirveyde,  nor  no  inventoryes 
nyr  rentalls  thereof  to  be  delyvered,  the  consyderacons  wherefore 
hereafter  ys  declared. 

Cantaria  B.  Marie  de  Botisfford  remanet  clare  per  annum  iiij7/. 
xviijs.  iiijc?.  ffounded  by  the  aimcetors  of  therle  of  Rutlande,  for  one 
preste  to  syng  masse  and  to  seye  other  dyvyne  servyce  wythyn  the 
paresshe  churche  of  Bottyfibrthe,  and  to  pray  ffor  the  soules  of  the 
seyd  ffounders,  also  there  hathe  bene  no  lands  solde  sythen  the 
tyme  before  lymyted,^  etc. 

Libera  Capella  de  Bosworth.  Ixxs.  viij<i.  Mem.  that  one 
Wyllyam  Qiieneboroughe,  of  the  age  of  Ixij  yeres,  ys  chapplyn 
there,  whyche  hathe  no  other  wags  but  only  the  profytts  of  the 
same  tythes,  and  ys  in  the  gyfte  of  My  lorde  marquyes  Dorset. 

Cantaria  S  Petri  de  Botesford  remanet  clare  per  annum  cs.  vijc?. 
ffounded  by  John  Codyngton  and  John  Woodlaude  j^reste  for  one 
preste  to  syng  messe  and  other  dyvyne  servyce  wythyn  the  parishe 
churche  of  Botysforde  and  to  pray  ffor  the  ffounders  soules  also 
there  hath  been  no  lands  or  any  possessons  solde  sythen  the  tyme 
before  lymy ted  and  the  inventory  of  the  goods  and  ornaments  thereto 
belongyng  hereafter  dothe  appere. 

Tlie  Chauntry  of  Bowdon  Magna.^  The  lorde  Prevy  Scale 
claymeythe  the  same  Chauntry  by  vertu  of  the  Kyngs  Ma*y^  I'res 
patents  as  he  scythe  but  no  patent  shewed  thereof  before  us  the 
Kyngs  Ma^y^  Comyssyoners. 

Cantaria  de  Cast  ell  Donyngtoii  in  super  plus  ijs.  xjc?.  ffounded 
by  Harrold  Staunton^  to  thentent  to  ffynde  one  preste  as  well  to 
syng  Dyvyne  Servyce  in  a  chappel  of  our  Ladye  within  the  paroche 
churche  there  and  to  pray  ffor  the  ffounders  soule  as  for  to  teche  a 
gramar  scole  there  ffor  the  erudycyon  of  pore  scolers  within  a  scole 
house  ffounded  by  the  seyde  Harolde  within  the  seyde  towne  of 
Donyngton  there  hath  bene  no  etc 

Hospital  >S^^  Johannis  Bo,piste  Castle  in  Dynyngton  valet.  1x5., 
ffounded'^  to  ffynde  and  sustyne  certayne  pore  men,  howbeyt  there 
be  none  there  resydent  at  the  presens,  and  a  inventory  of  the 
goods  and  ornaments  to  this  same  belonging  hereafter  dothe  appere. 

TJie  Chauntrye  of  Croxtoii  yt  dothe  appere  by  the  boke  of  the 
ffyrste  fruts  and  tenths  that  there  sholde  be  a  chauntrye  there  not- 
withstandyng  there  was  never  chauntrye  there,  that  we  coulde  lerne, 
unless  there  were  any  withen  the  late  Abbey  of  Croxton,  whiche 
the  late  Erie  of  Rutlande  had  by  the  Kyngs  Ma^^^  I'res  patens,  ut 
dicitur. 

(4)    Feb.  4.  27  Henry  VIII.     (North's  Chronide  of  St.  Martin's,  232.) 

(5)  It  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  has  been  made  into  a  vestry.  (Nichols'  II. 
475.; 

(6)  He  had  a  license  with  Thomas  Heselrigge  in  1509  to  found  this  chantry.  CNichols'  Leic, 
780.; 

(7)  Founded  by  John  Lacy  Earl  and  Constable  of  Chester  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
(Nichols'  Leic,  III.  780.) 
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77^6  Cliauntry  of  Huncote  M  Humffrey  Stafforde  esquyrc  paythe 
the  chauntrye  preste  hys  yerely  stypende,  but,  as  we  be  enlbrmed, 
the  chauntrye  preste  there  hatlie  lands  belongyng  to  hys  chauntrye, 
ffor  he  hathe  bothe  receyvyd  rents,  and  also  solde  woods  growyng 
upon  the  same  lands  to  hys  owne  use,  wythyn  these  vi  yeres, 
whyche  seyde  lands  the  same  humffrey  Stafforde  nowe  occupythe 
and  kepythe  by  what  ryght  or  tytle  we  knowe  not 

Cantaria  de  Loughhoroughe  remanet  clare  per  ann.  Ixxvjs.  viijc?., 
ffounded  by  Thos.  Barton  ffor  one  preste  to  celebrate  dyvyne  servyce 
withen  the  pareshe  churche  of  Loughhoroughe  aforeseyde,  &  to 
praye  ffor  the  ffounders  soules,  &  the  seyde  some  hathe  bene  voyde 
syns  the  ffeste  of  Saynt  John  Baptiste  in  the  xxxvj  yere  of  the 
reigne  of  our  Soveregne  lorde  Kyng  Henry  the  VIII*^,  and  no 
preste  nowe  there  resydent,  &  there  is  nother  plate,  goods,  nor 
ornaments  to  the  same  belongyng;  also  there  be  md  houselyng 
people  within  the  same  towne 

Gllda  de  Luttencortlie  remanet  clare  per  ann.  xliiJ5.  xd. 
ffounded  by  Edmund  Meeryall  to  ffynd  one  preste  caulyd  a  yelde 
prest,  to  celebrate  Dyvyne  Servyce  within  a  parisshe  church  of 
Lutterworth,  &  to  praye  for  the  soules  of  the  seyd  ffounders,  & 
the  seyde  rome  is  voyde,  and  no  prest  there  doth  nowe  resyde, 
&  nor  ther  ys  no  plate,  Jewells,  or  any  other  ornaments  to  the  same 
belonging. 

Capella  de  Nolsey^  remanet  clare  per  annum  xi?/.  viiJ5.  vc?., 
Mem.  that  one  Dennys  Morysonys  rector  of  the  seyde  chappell.  & 
there  was  one  Eoger  MortyvalP  some  tyme  Archdeacon  of  Leic, 
whiche  bylded  the  seyd  chappell,  &  gave  certayne  lands  &  ten'ts 
unto  the  same,  as  before  ys  resyted  to  thentente  to  ffynde  ij  stypend- 
ary  prests  &  ij  clarks  there,  besyds  the  sayde  rector  to  serve  the 
great  cure,  &  to  praye  ffor  the  ffounders  solles,  and  to  kepe  liospyt- 
allyte  there,  as  yn  the  seyd  ffoundacyon  it  dothe  appere,  &  the  seyd. 
rector  is  person  there,  and  hathe  bene  accustomed  to  be  master  of 
the  same  chapell  by  cause  yt  ys  annexed  to  the  same  parsonage, 
wliich  ys  of  the  yerely  vale  we  of  x//.,  and  is  reservyd  to  the  seyd 
person  ffor  servyng  the  cure  there,  &  not  within  the  seyde  valewe 
mentyoned,  &  the  seyde  chapell  is  dystaunte  from  the  parishe  one 
myle,  &  there  is  withen  the  same  parishe  cccc  houselyng  peaple, 
also  there  hathe  bene  no  etc  also  the  same  promocyons  bene  nowe 
ffull  and  none  voyde,  &  the  mancyon  house  where  in  the  seyd  j)rests 
dothe  inhabyte  ys  worthe  to  be  lett  by  j^ere  xl.5.,  &  not  above  valued. 

Cantaria  de  Quaryndoii^^  infra  parochiam  de  Barrowe  remanet 
clare  per  annum  iiij//.  iiijs.  ixr?.,  ffounded  by  Thomas  Ffarneham  ffor 
one  preste  to  syng  messe  wythyn  the  chapell  of  Quarendon,  and  to 

(8)  It  was  in  a  chapel  of  the  Manor-house,  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Ascension  and  the 
Assumption.     {Tanner,  245.) 

(9)  Roger  Mortjrsral,  Archdeacon  of  Leicester,  Jan  16, 1294 ;  Dean  of  Lincoln,  1310 ;  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  1315. 

(10)  In  1328  Sir  John  Hamelyn  founded  a  Chantry  in  St.  Peter's  Chapel,  Quamdon.— 
Nichols'  Leic,  III.  105. 
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celebrate  all  sacraments  and  sacrament  alls  wytliyn  the  same  Cliap- 
pell,  wli^xlie  ys  in  a  liamlett  cauled  Quaryndon,  beying  wytliyn  tlie 
parysslie  of  Barowe  aforeseyde,  &  a  myle  dystaunt  from  the  parysshe 
chiirche,  also  the  same  hamlett  ys  a  thoroughefare,  &  many  people 
dwellyng  therein,  and  betweene  the  same  &  the  parysshe  church 
runny  the  a  water  caulyd  Doare  dyvers  tymes  in  the  yere  so  hye, 
that  the  parysshyoners  of  the  seyd  hamlett  can  have  no  passage  to 
there  seyd  parysshe  churche,  withowt  greate  jopardye  and  in  perill 
of  there  lyffe,  also  there  hath  been  no  etc. 

Cantaria  de  Quenehrough  remanet  clare  per  annum  iiij7{,  xiiiJ5,, 
ffounded  by  Eobert  Bryde^^  sometime  Viker  there,  for  one  preste  to 
syng  messe  at  Saynt  N'icholas  altar  wythyn  the  same  parysshe 
churche  of  Queneboroughe,  and  to  pray  ffor  the  ffounders  soules, 
which  sayd  chauntrys  in  the  kyngs  gifte,  and  there  hath  been  no 
lands,  etc. 

Cantaria  cle  Swynfford  remanet  clare  per  annum  viij/Z.  xJ6\  viij<i., 
ffounded  by  Nicholas  Cockley  for  one  preste  to  syng  messe  and  other 
dyvyne  servyce  wythyn  the  parysshe  churche  of  Swynfforde,  and  to 
praye  ffer  the  soules  of  the  same  ffounders,  and  the  gyfte  thereof  ys 
in  the  Kyngs  Maiestys  hands,  as  in  the  ryght  of  the  late  monastery 
of  Leic.  and  there  hath  bene  no  etc. 

Cantaria  de  Sapcote  remanet  clare  per  ann.  xviZ/.  xs.  Yd.  ffounded 
by  Eaffe  Bassett  Knyght^^  iq  thentente  to  ffynde  ij  prests  to  syng 
Dyvyne  Servyce  within  a  chapell  of  our  Lady  beyng  in  the  seyd 
parisshe  churche,  and  to  praye  ffor  the  ffounders  soules,  and  there 
hath  bene  no  etc. 

Cantaria  de  Statherne.  remanet  clare  per  annum  iiij/i.  xij>. 
ffounded  by  Eycharde  Bonard  Preste  for  one  preste  to  sing  Messe 
ffor  ever  within  the  parishe  churche  of  Statherne,  and  to  praye  for 
the  ffounders  soules,  there  hath  be  no  lands  nor  tents  solde  or  by 
any  meanes  misusshed  scythens  the  tyme  before  lymyted  and  the 
inventory  of  the  goods  and  ornaments  therto  belonging  hereafter 
doth  appere. 

The  Chauntry  of  Stoherston.  The  seyde  chauntry  was  dyssolvyd 
by  one  Thomas  Waldron  abowte  xii  or  xiij  yeres  paste,  and  the  seyde 
Thomas  Waldron  and  hys  heyres  hathe  takyn  proffytt  syns  that 
tyme  by  thenformeacyon  of  Sir  Wylliam  Drewrey  and  Sir  John 
Constable  Knyghts. 

Cantaria  de  Stretton"^^  ffounded  by  Eobert  Heyryck,  some  tyme 
bysshoppe  of  Chester,^*  for  one  preste  to  synge  messe  and  other 
dyvyne  servyce  wytliyn  a  chappell  caulyd  the  Chauntry  of  Saynt 
Gyles,  beynge  dystaunt  from  the  parysshe  church  one  quarter  of  a 
myle,  and  having  no  lands  nor  etc. 

(11)     In  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century,     (Nichols'  Leic,  III.  378.) 

(12)    Ralph  Lord  Bassett  in  \?>&2.     The  chantry  became  a  college  in  1376  for  a  wai-den 

and  two  priests  :  it  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  (Nichols'  Leic,  IV.  907-891.) 

(13J    The  chantry  was  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  church.    (Nichols'  Leic,  II.  579.) 

(14)    The  Bishops  of  Lichfield  were  sometimes  called  Bishops  of  Chester.     There  was  no 

bishop  however  who  bore  the  name  of  Heyrick. 
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Cantaria  de  Syeston  remanet  clare  per  annum  lxiiij.9.  \]d. 
fFounded  by  Wyllyam  Grendall  preste,  ffor  one  preste  to  syng  messe 
and  other  dyvyne  servyce  wytliyn  a  chappell  of  our  Lady  in  the 
seyd  paryshe  churche  of  Syston,  and  there  hath  bene  no  p'arcell  of 
the  seyde  lands  solde  etc. 

The  Ffre  Chapell  of  Wymonsliam.  Hunt  holdythe  and  occu- 
pythe  all  the  lands  and  tents  to  the  same  belongyng,  as  he  seythe, 
paying  to  the  chauntry  preste  yerely  id. 

Collegium  B  Marie  jtixta  Castrum  Lekestr'  fFounded  by  Eobert^^ 
erle  of  Leic',  ffor  the  ffyndyng  of  viii  preste  for  ever  to  syng  messe 
and  prae  ffor  the  soules  of  the  seyd  ffounders  wythyn  the  paroche 
churche  of  our  Lady,  howe  be  yt  there  be  at  these  presens  but  vij 
of  the  seyde  prests  nowe  resident  there,  so  that  there  ys  one  rowme 
voyde  and  there  be  withen  the  same  paresshe  d  houselyng  peaple, 
and  there  ys  a  mancyon  house  ffor  all  the  seyde  prests  whiche  ys 
before  valued,  also  the  seyde  college  Churche  ys  wythyn  the  paresshe 
churche  of  our  Lady,  where  there  ys  a  vyker  indowed  and  hathe  a 
pencyon  of  the  Kyngs  Ma*^^  of  viij7/.  a  yere  by  reason  of  the 
dyssolucyon  of  the  late  Monastery  of  Leic,  and  hathe  no  other 
profytts,  but  only  hys  mancon  house  and  a  lyttle  garden  set  upon 
the  weste  parte  of  the  seyde  college  nexte  to  Gunedyke,  and  also 
there  hathe  bene  no  etc. 

Collegium  Novi  Operis  mulla  Leic}^  remanet  clare  xiiijZz.  xxiijr?. 
ob  ij.  The  seyde  College  was  ffounded  by  Harry  sometyme  Erie 
of  Lane,  and  Harry  hys  sonne  and  heyre  sometyme  duk  of  Lane, 
in  the  honor  of  almygtye  God  and  the  annuncyatyon  of  our  Lady 
the  hedd  of  the  same  College  to  be  named  a  deane  and  the  number 
of  xij  prebendaryes,  xiij  vikers  chorall,  iij  clarks,  vj  querysters,  & 
a  vyrger  the  same  to  be  also  paster,  and  to  serve  almyghtye  God  in 
the  quyer,  and  in  the  bede  house  cawled  the  almons  house,^^  to  have 
number  of  one  hundrethe  men  and  wemen,  of  the  whyche  number 
of  one  c  the  thyrde  parte  to  be  wemen  only  &  no  mo,  &  also  x 
other  wemen  to  be  kepers  weshers  of  the  seyde  hundrethe,  as  in  the 
Statuts  of  the  sedye  Colleg  more  at  large  yt  dotlie  appere. 

Cantaria  dom  Marrye  Harvye  infra  predidum  ecdesiam  Nova 
Operis.  cvJ5.  viijcZ.  for  one  prest. 

Cantaria  Will.  Wixton^^  ptro  ij  capellaries  celehranc'  infra 
Ecdesiam  Collegiaf  Novi  Operis  Leic\  xiiijZ/. 

Cantaria  vocaf  BeddeUs  Chauntry.  iiiJ7^.  vJ5.  viijcZ.  for  one 
prieste. 

(15)  A.D.  1107,  as  the  College  of  St.  Mary  the  Less  in  the  Castle. 

(16)  Founded  by  Henry  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Lancaster  in  1330,  in  honour  of  the  Annun- 
ciation of  S.  Mary,  and  augmented  by  his  son  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  so  that  c.  1355  it 
became  the  College  of  Newark,  and  was  further  endowed  by  John  of  Gaunt.     {Tanner,  246.) 

(17)  Leland  mentions  "a  large  almeee  home  within  the  quadrants  of  the  ai-ea  of  the 
College  {Itin.  I.  17),  the  church  exceedyng  fair,  St.  Mary's  Chapelle  on  the  southe  side  of  the 
Quire,  a  cloister,  the  stately  walls  and  gates,  and  the  very  pretty  houses  of  the  prebendaries." 

(18)  A  Prebendary  of  the  xiii"".  stall,  and  made  the  free  Grammar  Schole.  {Leland,  L  17.) 
It  was  dedicated  to  SS.  Mary,  Ursula,  and  Katharine,  and  stood  between  two  of  the  nave 
pillars  on  the  north  side.     {Nichols  I.  234.)    He  had  the  stall  1513—34. 
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Cantaria  vocaf  Elvetfs  Chauntry  cYJs.  viijc?.  for  one  prieste. 

Cantaria  vocaf  John  a  Gaunte  Clicmntrijey^  pro  ij  capellaries 
celebran'.  infra  Eccles.  Colleg.  novis  Operis  xiij7/.  vJ6\  viijc^. 

The  Survey  of  all  the  houses  belongyng  to  the  seyd  College  of 
Leicester  scituate  and  beying  within  the  walls  and  precyncte  of  the 
same : — 

The  Deanes^*^  house  with  a  garden  there  and  an  orchard  valued  by 
yere,  xls. 

The  Canons  Houses. 

Sir  Eobert  Paget  with  a  garden  by  yere xxvJ5.  viijcZ. 

Sir  Nycholas  Bradshawes     „  „        xxvis.  viijc?. 

Sir  Aulney  Skevyngton        „  „ „ 

Sir  Wyllyam  Weston  „  „        „ 

Sir  Eycharde  Bawdwyn        „  „        „ 

Sir  Eychard  Fowler  „  „        „ 

Sir  Christopher  Marshall      „  „        „ 

Sir  John  Yyncen  „  „        „ 

Sir  John  Leigh  „  „        „ 

Sir  Gabryell  Raynes '  „  „        ,, 

Sir  Edward  Burton  „  „ „ 

Sir  Wylliam  Byllott  „  „        

The  Chauntry  Houses. 

The  mancyon  howse  of  Duke  John  a  Gaunt,  do.  "Wigson's,  do. 
Ewett's  and  Harvy's  each  X5.  A  certen  lodgyng  betwene  the  Yates^^ 
XX5.  the  lodgyng  between  the  churche  and  the  greate  steple  by  yere 
Ys.     Summa  Ivs.     Sum.  Totales  xx?/.  xvs. 

Cantaria  Cor]poris  Ckristi  inpavillam  Leic.  remanet  clare  per 
ann.  viij7/.  xiiijs.  vijc/.  IFounded  by  Will.  Humberston^^  and  John 
Eve  the  younger^^  under  the  the  lycens  of  Kyng  E.  the  iij^®,  to 
thentent  to  ffynde  xxiiij^*  prests  to  celebrate  dyvyne  servyce  within 
the  paresshe  churche  of  Saynt  Marten  in  Leic'.,  and  to  pray  ffor  the 
ffounders  soules  in  whiche  paresshe  ys  d  houselyng  peaple  or  above, 
and  no  mo  prests  but  only  the  Viker,  whose  stypende  or  lyvying  ys 
so  sore  decayed  that  he  ys  not  able  to  ffynde  any  other  preste  to 
serve  there,  so  that  withowte  the  helpe  of  the  seyde  chauntrye 
preste,  many  of  the  seyd  paryssyoners  in  tyme  of  sycknesse  shalbe 
lyke  to  perishe  withowte  the  ryghts  of  the  churche,  also  the  churche- 
witli  a  leven  other  honeste  men  of  the  seyde  paresshe  hathe  the 
presentacyon  and  electyon  of  the  same,  and  at  the  present  tyme 
there  are  but  ij  of  the  seyde  iiij°^  prests  have  syngyng,  ffor  that  the 
rents  of  the  same  ar  so  ffar  in  decaye  and  lesse  of  rent  then  thay 
have  here  to  ffore  bene,  and  that  there  be  no  etc. 

fl9)  It  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  opposite  his  grave.    (Thompson's  Leic,  277.) 

(20)  Robert  Bourns  installed  1522.         (21)  The  Gates. 

C22)  Mayor  in  1390.    His  augmentation  took  place  two  years  later. — Thompson's  Leic,  149. 

(23)  This  foundation  is  given  by  Mr.  North  in  his  Chronicle  of  St.  Martin's,  p.  188,  and 

bears  date  Aug.  19,  1349.     The  document  is  printed  pp.  231-2. 

(24)  A  mistake  for  iiijor. 
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Gilda  S^^'  Margarette^^  remanet  clare  per  ann.  vjZ/.  xviijs.  xd. 
ffounded  by  Kyng  Eycharde  the  Seconde  incorperate  in  the  name 
of  ij  custos  or  masters  of  the  same  gekle  and  to  thentent  to  ffynde 
ij  prestes  to  celebrate  Dyvyne  Servjce  within  the  sejde  chiirche  of 
Saynt  Margrett  and  to  praje  Ifor  the  ffounders  soUes  and  there  hath 
bene  no  etc. 

Hospitale  S'^'^'  Ursule  en  ffoimdacone  Will  Wlgston^^  in  ceiniterio 
S''^-  Martin's  infra  vellam  Leic,  remanet  clare  per  ann.  Is.  vijVi., 
ffounded  by  Wyll.  Wvgston-  the  yonger,  under  the  lycens  of  our 
sovereigne  lorde  the  Kyng  that  nowe  ies,  to  thentent  to  Ifjnde  one 
warden  iii  prests  and  xx^-j^"  pore  peopple  contynually  to  pray  ffor 
the  state  of  the  seyde  Kynge  and  ffor  the  ffounders  of  the  same 
within  the  seyde  hospytall,  where  of  one  of  the  seyd  f;-,-  (sic)  prests 
to  syng  dyvyne  servyce  within  the  paresshe  churche  of  Saynt 
Martyne  there  for  certayne  yeres  not  yet  ffynyshed,  and,  after  these 
yeres  expyred,  to  celebrate  within  the  same  hospytall,  yf  the 
revennewes  and  profytts  of  the  same  wolde  suffyce,  which  seyde 
warden  and  prests  with  the  pore  men  be  all  there  resydent  in  good 
order  and  estate  accordyng  to  there  ffoundacyon,  and  there  hath  bene 
no  etc. 

Augmentation  Books.,  404,  fo.  cccli.  : — The  goods  remaynyng 
unsold  by  the  Kyngs  Commyssioners  in  the  Countie  of  Leicester 
ffor  the  survey  and  dissolucon  of  certyn  religios  houses  ther  dis- 
solved by  acte  of  Parliament  at  the  tyme  of  the  dissolucon  of  the 
religios  houses  in  the  same  shyer. 

Olneston.     Ornaments  of  the  Churche. 

A  coope  of  variable  color  wh.  ys  usyd  sum  tyme  ffor  the  Masse 
of  requyem  xiii6\  iiijcZ.  ij  chaunter's  coopes  of  sylke  of  dyvers  colors 
to  the  vestment  of  braunched  dammaske  with  sylver  leaves  xiijs.  i]d. 
coopes  styched  or  called  the  preste  copes  xs.  a  vestment  styches 
paynted  &  a  vestment  for  deacon  and  subdeacon  the  the  (sic)  same 
iiJ5.  iiijc?.  chaunters  copes  of  bord  Alexander  xiiJ5.  iiijtf.  summa  liJ6\ 
viijc?.  [Rem.  vendit'  Johanni  Broderton  anno  xxx™*^  H.  VIII.  inter 
alia  pro  Ixvjs.  viijc?.  in  gross'.]  Vestments  for  Sondays  &  fferiall 
ffests.  A  cope  with  deacon  &  subdeacon  old  as.  [vendif  per  guard- 
um  Crofte  fferiaim  Johanni  Turbyll  de  Byllesden  pro  lxvJ6'.  viijcZ.  et 
sol.  rec.  A°  xxix°.  R.  H.  viij  per  bill'  rem.]  a  vestment  with  deacon 
&  subdeacon  off  bord  Alexander  vis.  viijtZ.  ij.  vestments  ffor  fferiall 
ffests  of  bawdkyn  which  ys  used  at  ther  chapter  masse  vJ5.  Y]d.  ij 
vestments  and  ij.  albes  with  stoles  &  ffronts  ffor  fferiall  masses  and 
hygh  masses  bord  Alexander  iiiJ5.  a  vestment  of  whyte  ffustyan  ffor 
Lent  y^  crosse  of  sylke  xvj*:/.  a  vestment  ffor  the  commemmoracon 
off  owr  Lady  &  Seynt  Andrews  V5.  a  Requyem  vestment  ffor  loo 
ffests  of  blake  saye.  xxJ.]   Rem.  deliberantur  Johanni  Broderton  per 

(25)  Mr,  North  states  this  to  have  been  the  Guild  of  SS.  Margaret  and  Catherine  in  St. 
Margaret's  Church.    (Chron.  179.) 

(26)  Master  of  the  Staple.  Mayor  of  Leicester  1510-11.  (Thompson's  Z^tc,  479.)  The 
foundation  took  place  in  1512.    (lb.  218.) 

(27)  An  eiTor  for  xxiiij<". 
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Thomam  Harper  per  anno  xxx™°  H.  VIII.  inter  alia  pro  Ixvj-^'.  viijcZ.] 
Sum  ma  vj7/.  ys.  ijd. 

Ornaments  fFor  the  hygh  auter.  ij  lynyn  clothes  fFor  the  same 
auter  xxd  ij.  auter  clothes  with  a  ffronttlete  ffor  doble  ffests  xvjc?. 
[vendif  per  GeiTard  Croft  Cleric'.  A^.  xxix  R^  H.  VIII.]  Summa 
iij5.  ii  Tappetts  paynted  belongyng  to  a  grene  clothe  ij.  auter  clothes 
with  a  ffruntlett.  ijs.  [on  autercloth  dyaper  vendit'  a^.  xxx*'.  per 
Thomam  Harper  pro  yiijcl.  et  rem.  xvjd.  vendit'  prefato  Broderton 
infra  summam  lxvJ6\  viijc?.]  a  paynted  clothe  to  hange  before  the 
hygh  auter  ijd.  [deif'.  et  spoliat'  A°  xxx°].  a  chyme  stondyng  in  the 
Sexton's  chamber  of  v  Belles,  iiJ5.  iiijd  [vendit  per  Tho.  H.  a^.  xxx 
pro  iJ6\  viijcZ.  def.  in  precio  viijtf.  ij  other  paynted  auter  clothes  ffer 
our  lady's  auter  xYJd.  (vend',  a^.  xxx*'.  per  Tho.  H.  pro  Yiijd.  deff' 
in  precio  viijfZ.]  iij  corporas  ca(ses)  whych  are  wrytten  to  the  hygh 
auter  used  at  doble  ffests  longyng  to  the  seyd  Lady's  auter  xiid. 
[vendit'  pref.  Broderton  a^.  xxx.  etc.]  ij  auter  clothes  uppon  the 

a a  clothe  of  why te  ffusty an our  lady es  auter  in  Lent on 

other  of  wh ij  whyte  vestment a  lampe  of. ....[vendit.  Thome 

Breknell  a^.  xxx°.  per  Tho.  H.].     (A  whole  leaf  nearly  is  wanting.) 

candelstyke  with  v  lyghts  longing  to  the vjs.  viijtZ hangyng 

before  the  rodde  vjd   [vendit'  Broderton  etc] the  pavement  X6" 

(another  gap  occurs.) 

Necessaries  in  the  Revestrey 

iij  grett  coffers  to  ley  ornaments  in  iijs.  iijjd.  [vendit  a^.  xxx*'. 
per  T.  H.  pro  ijs.  def  in  precio  vjcZ.]  on  long  ambre  ffor  the  copes 
&  ij  fformes  xx6'.  [geventi  Ser  Gerrerd  Croft  prist  for  his  labor  iijs.] 
ij  bords  in  the  Utter  Revestrey  with  ambres  in  them  to  ley  in  vest- 
ments iiij.s.  a  bord  joned  iiijd.  a  fforme  &  stoles  there  iiijc^.  a  table 
paynted  iiij^.  an  old  yron  candelstyke  the  abbots  Crossyrrs  Staffe 
of  wood  with  the  hed  ameled  and  gylded  xijtZ.  [vJ6\  jd.  vend,  per 
Thos.  H.  a°  xxx*'.  pro  iijs.  YJd.  def.  in  precio  ijs.  vijc?.]  iiij  candle- 
styks  erased  cushyns  xvj^Z.  a  clothe  longyng  to  the  Chaunter  Stole 
iijd.  [xixd.  deff'  and  spoliat')  too  stules  of  yron  and  ledder  ijs. 
(Gerrard  Crofte]  a  blacke  clothe  of  ij  yards  long  ijcZ.  a  paschall  jd. 
ij  candelstyks  of  wood  to  sett  tapers  in  jd.  a  lampe  tyed  in  the 
revestrey  ijs.  (rem). 

The  Quyer 

the  outer  stone  of  fre  stone  iijs  iiijtZ.  a  table  of  alabaster  of  the 
Trynyte  1x5.  ij  imags  on  of  Seynt  Andrew  and  on  of  Seynt  Peter 
with  ffeyre  taburnacles  of  wood  xh.  tombe  of  marble  x\s.  a  tumbe 
of  alabaster  in  the  wall  xxs.  [vend.  a^.  xxx^  per  Thos.  H]  marble 
gravestones  xx5.  the  pavyng  of  ffrestone  in  the  quyer  xxs.  (vendit. 
per  Tho  H.)  xi  wyndowes  glased  liijs.  iiijd.  [vend',  a*'  xxx*'.  per  Tho 
H.  pro  xh.  iijjfi.  def.  in  precio  xiijs.]  the  glasse  in  the  steple 
wyndowes  wher  the  bells  hang  xs.  [vend.  a*'.  xxx°  per  Tho.  H.  pro 
xs.  infra  summam  xij//.  Brykenell]  ij  Tappetts  ffor  the  hygh  auter 
end  ijc?.  [def.  x  spoliat.  a*'  xxx*')  [an  auter  cloth  off  dyaper  with  a 
frynge  x]  a  clothe  of  Seynt  John  &  Seynt  Michell  paynted  to  hang 
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before  the  same  auter  ij5.  [vend'  a'^  xxx^  per  Thorn.  Harper  pro  xiid 
def.  xyl]  ij  lynnen  clothes  to  the  same  auter  xxcZ.  [vend'  per  Gerrard 
Croft  Cleric'  a^'.  xxix.  H.  VIII.)  a  clothe  of  Seynt  Andrewe  in  the 
mydes  to  hang  before  the  auter  of  duble  ffests  iu]d.  [vendit. 
Broderton  inter  alia  a^.  xxx^  H.  VIII.  infra  summani  lxvJ5  viijc?.] 
[ij  auter  clothes  with  a  fFrontlett  for  duble  fests  xvjs.]  ij  auter  clothes 
paynted  of  the  xij  apostles  longyng  to  the  same  hygh  auter  [vendit. 
a.^  XXX  per  T.  H]  a  auter  clothe  of  dyaper  longyng  to  the  redde 
velvett  auter  clothe  fforseyd  iujs.  (vendit'  a^  xxx  per  Tho.  Harper 
xiiijtZ.  et  deff'  in  precio  ijs.  xdl.  a  clothe  of  whyt  sylke  to  hang 
before  the  hygh  auter  table  [paynted  with  flowers]  xijd  [sold 
a«.  xxx  by  Tho.  Harper  for  iiijc^.  def.  in  precio  viijd]  iij  dyaper 
to  wells  longyng  to  the  same  hygh  aulter  &  ij  of  lynnen  xijtZ.  ij 
lynnen  to  hang  at  the  nether  end  above  the  same  auter  iiijd  [vendit. 
Broderton  inter  aha  a^  xxx^.  infra  summam  lxvj-§.  viijd]  ij  crosse 
clothes  to  hang  afore  the  crosse  viijtL  [vendit'  a^  xxx^.  per  T.  H.] 
vj  clothes  of  dyvers  colors  to  hold  the  patent  of  the  subdean  xijd 
ij.  paxes  longyng  to  the  same  hygh  auter  with  ij  pycturs  of  Marie 
&  Joseph  uppon  a  small  table  iiijc^.  [vendit'  pre  fato  Broderton 
a^.  xxxo.  infra  summam  Ixvjs.  viijti]  pyllowwes  to  the  same  auter  ij 
of  blewe  velvett  brodered  ij  of  grene  sylke  iiij  of  tawny  sylke 
brodered  iij  others  of  dyvers  colors  sylke  iiJ5.  a  boxe  of  balme  &  on 
other  lytle  boxe  covered  wyth  sylke  iiijc?.  an  old  clothe  which 
coverythe  Bartholomew  Broxby  torne  vJ6^.  [vendit'  inter  alia  etc.] 

Summa  xviijs.  xc?. 

Ornaments  ffor  our  Ladyes  Auter.  A  paynted  clothe  ^Yith.  the 
pycture  of  owr  Lady  and  ij  angells  to  hang  befor  the  same  auter 
xxd.  [vendit.  a^  xxx^.  per  T.  H.]  and  clothe  [Clooke]  with  other 
necessaris  thereto  belonging  standyng  in  the  fforseyd  rood  lofte  xs. 
(rem). 

..    Summa,  xiijli.  vJ5.  viijd 

xxvi.  Settles  of  oke  and  waynscote  well  mad  and  costeley  and 
now  worthe  lytle  xxs.  [vendit.  per  Gererd.  Cleric',  a^  xxix. — xxs.]. 
The  Body  of  the  Churche  befor  the  Eood.  in  the  space  before  the 
Quere  dore  the  pavyng  tyle  xxxs.  ij  windowes  yn  the  south  He 
glased  fjj  fotez  glasse  olde  xxiis.  iiijc?.  in  the  body  of  the  Churche  a 
lampe  iJ5. 

Summa  xlv5.  iiij<i. 
Summa  remanet  in  Olneston  xxxviiiZ/.  xviiJ5.  iiijtZ. 

From  the  Treasurer's  Account,  Augmentation  Office. 
De  ccclxxiZl  xijs.  di.  q.  per  eundem  Thesaurarium  rec.  de  Georgio 
Gyfford  receptore  particulare  Com  Northt.  Warr  Leicestr.  a  Eutland 
de  precio  nonnull  ]  Jocalium  Anglice  Plate  de  Argento  deamotor, 
parcel!'  deaurat'  et  argento  albo  una  cum  le  garnesshinge  cert'  reli- 
quarum  et  al'  ornament'  Ecclie  de  consil'  argent'  de  aurat'  parcell 
de  aurat'  et  albo  junta  rat'  predict'  pervenien'  de  bonis^  divers' 
monasteriorum  in  eisdem  com.  per  dictum  tempus  hujus  Computi 
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suppress'  et  dissolut'  p'cont  in  libra  drch  Thes'.  ac  in  quadam 
declarac'  per  Rob.  Burgon  nunc  Audit'  doni'  Regis  ibidem  facta 
super  hujus  comput'  restitut'  examinat'  et  probat*  upparet.  De 
IxxvZ/.  xviiJ6\  de  precia  xxxvj  oz.  auri  puri  provenient'  tarn  de 
unius  pecii  auri  (xix  oz  di]  ad  omandum  Allan  parcell'  bonorum 
nuper  monasterii  de  Kirkeby  Bellers.  De  cvis.  viijtZ.  tani  de  precio 
unius  le  Secote  vestmentoruni  de  le  purple  velvet  cum  trilus  Capis 
eidem  pertinentibus  et  unius  le  ryclie  orphyn  ac  unius  le  sewte  de 
crymsyn  velvett  cum  iij  capis  eidem  pertinentibus  et  unius  le  ryche 
orphyn  eidem  spectantem  parcell'  bonorum  nuper  monasterii  de 
Ulston  pereunden  Thesaurarium  de  prefalo  Georgio  Gyftbrde  rec'. 

April  24  28  Uen.  VIII.       . 
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